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TWO UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTARY VALABHI GRANTS. 
I. The Pithadia Grant of Dharasena II. 

This fragmentary grant, which is in reality the first half of it, 
was sent to me for decipherment by Mr. H. E. F. Percy, tutor and 
companion to a Prince at Pithadia (Jetpur, Kathiawar) in January 
1934. It belongs to D. S. Mulu Vala Saheb, C. I. E. It was found 
lying in one of the drawers of a table, and had chalked across it the 
words “ Remove your shoes before entering here ”. Evidently no one 
appreciated its value. Mr. Percy offered a reward for the second 
half which is missing, but his efforts have so far borne no fruit. 

In the case of VALABHI grants it is the second half that is 
more important inasmuch as it furnishes important data about the 
donee, the property granted, the date etc. Thus the second half 
is historically more important. In the first half, the place from which 
the grant is issued and the almost stereotyped genealogy of the rulers 
upto the donor king are the only less important items. 

This plate, which measures 10J-X8" and contains 22 lines, is 
issued from Valabhi. The kings mentioned in the Genealogical Table 
are : — (1) Senapati Bhatarka, the founder of the ruling house, and 
his four sons : (2) Dharasena I, (3) Droijasimha, (4) Dhruvasena I, 
(5) Dharapatta ; No. 5 was succeeded by his son (6) Guhasena ; (7) 
Dharasena II, son of Guhasena the donor of the present grant. 

Almost all the Valabhi Rulers, though staunch devotees of Siva, 
were tolerant Hindu kings. Dharapatta, who is also called Dhara- 
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pada 1 , is described in this and other grants as a devout worshipper 
of the "SUN” ( Paramaditya-Bhakta ) . Siladitya I, son of Dhara- 
sena II, though a devotee of Siva, donated villages to Buddhist 
Viharas 2 and granted a piece of land to a Sun Temple in the village 
Bhadreijiyaka in the Bar forest. 3 

About 13 grants of Dharasena II are known. His earliest known 
grants are of 252 G. E. and the latest ones are of 270 G. E. The 
last known grant of his father is of 248 4 G. E. and the 1st known 
grant of his successor is of 286 G.E. 5 So it seems that Dharasena II 
ruled from 250 to 280 G. E. (circa). 

In addition to his titles of Maharaja and ParamamaheSvara, he 
uses the epithet “ Samanta ” in two grants of 252 G. E. G and Maha- 
Samanta in the grants of 269 & 270 G. E. In the present grant he 
bears neither of the titles— Samanta or Mahasamanta. So it is 
possibly later than 252 G. E. and earlier than 269 G. E. Besides the 
earlier grants with one exception 7 are issued from Valabhi and the 
later ones are issued from victorious camps and since this grant is 
issued from Valabhi, it may possibly belong to the earlier part of 
Dharasena II’s reign. 

The recipients of most of Dharasena II’s grants are Brahmins. 
The beneficiaries of three grants 8 are Buddhist Viharas, one of them 
being the Bappa Padiya Vihara®, built by Acarya Bhadanta Sthira- 
mati who is referred to by Hieun Tsiang. 10 

Though Dharasena II is invariably called Maharaja, he styles 
himself as Maharajadhiraja in the Sign-Manual at the end of the grant 
of 269 G.E. 11 which shows that he rose to higher power. The Alina 
Grant of 270 G.E. 12 donates a village in the Kaira District, which 

(1) Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, New 

Series, Vol. I, p. 25. 

(2) e.g., Indian Antiquary XIV, p. 327. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. Ill, pt. I. 

(3) Noticed in the Annual Report of Archeological Survey, Western 

Circle, 1919-20 ; p. 54. 

(4) Ind. Ant V. p. 206. 

(5) Ind. Ant. XIV. p. 327. 

(6) Ind. Ant. XV, 187 ; Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute, Vol. IV. pp. 33-37. 

(6a) Ind. Ant VI 9 ; J.B.B.R.A.S. N.S. I. 66, 

(7) Sanskrit & Prakrit Inscriptions of Kathiawar, pp. 35-39. 

(8) Ind. Ant VI, p. 9 ; J.B.B.R.A.S. N.S. I. 66ff ; ibid. u. 25. 

(9) Ind. Ant. VI 9 ff. 

(10) Ibid. 

(11) Ind. Ant. VI. 

(12) Ind. Ant. VII. 70-71. 
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obviously must have formed part of the kingdom of Valabhi. In fact 
Dharasena II is the first Valabhi ruler who made annexations to his 
kingdom outside Kathiawar. 

The Officers mentioned in lines 20-22 are Ayuktaka, Viniyuktaka, 
Drangika, Mahattara, Cata, Bhata, Dhruvadhikaraijika, Dandapa- 
sika, Coroddharanika Saulkika, Rajasthaniya, Kumaramatya. 

Unfortunately due to the loss of the second half of the grant, 
information as regards the Date, the Lekhaka, the Dutaka (the Exe- 
cutive Officer) etc. is lost. If our assumption that the grant belongs 
to the earlier period of the king’s reign is true, the Dutaka must have 
been Cirbira ( ) who functions in that capacity in all the 
grants except those of 269 & 270 G.E. wherein Samanta Slladitya is 
mentioned as the Dutaka. 

The scribe is Skandabhafa, the Minister of Peace and War in all 
his grants and so must have been in the present case. 

The language and the script are the same as in the other Valabhi 
grants. In addition to the usual points of Orthography, carelessness of 
the engraver is shown by (1) the presence of visarga where it i9 
redundant, e.g., 11., 1, 27, (2) the absence of visarga where it ought 
to be (11., 14, 15), (3) wrong spelling as in (1. 8); 

(1- 17) 

The plate is fairly well preserved and is at present kept in the 
Watson Museum of Antiquities, Rajkot. 

PITHADIA GRANT OF 
SRI DHARASENA II. 

Text • 

1st Plate. 


(l) affa Ep-srfaT: 


(\) 5RIN: 

(\) $ d f*Ul: 


* From the original plate and the ink-impression supplied by the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist for India. 

U Expressed by a symbol. 

1 Drop Visarga 2 Read 3 Read °^° 
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('a) h u i w 

s^r ^■[5cif^ ; w 5 ^?''Tr t r5f^Tf%55 — 

°I'IR'JcRr 3J r^rft': TOTOHj — 

('j) *>Rt HflTRT ^('iit^t fife dW*pT: ^prfaTO^oi 'R- 



(<s) ^rf^lt 4k«i*W4l4l ST^TcTaYdMi $57d<jR*f gf?9 u l(*Hi 4 ' 4 - 
tc— 


(•>>) IPTF^RT: rffd^lTR y^OdW^i^: ft^uikfa^sruftflSlkNtcfT- 

§i°ru3^r — 

(l ■>) ft^l4'tiW'Hn'fedy+ri^fe+<A3;: Mfl^ftHdKlI^'TejrsRRikfiiHl 
TOnf^carffTfi! J ilH$KMV<M£ 

$3Tf|dfa: 4lgRq 



(l l) JT9 

fra^’jtooffeJTT— 

(1 \) " W-W Rm l&< 1 M4 1 K * W>«I 4 r «H?fr W 5P <1 ST^d: $8$. 

g mronpft— 

STTc 4 — 


(ih) i^i-<ci Ri^ 5/ qmrftor ?R>55j|^rjr>s- 

smfrsmft: TOranfa* 



^^rrfacrr^twwT: svifa [sict] 


4 Read °4lfe n |Cl° 

6 Read “stf’nffor: 

8 Read q*m5tefaf° 
10 Read “rr^rrf^I 0 
12 Read °a<Hf|^: 

14 Read °5T^rftrcT 0 
16 Read °HtRi : 

18 Drop visarga. 

20 Read °g^urai° 
22 Read 
24 Read °5r^t! 0 


5 Read 

7 Read ^^rsr^s 0 
9 Read 0 sMcTT 0 
1 1 Read °fm?° 

13 Read °(SsfNMig^«< 

15 Read 0 fr 5 B° 

17 Read °qr^° 

19 Read °gfe° 

21 Read 0 Tra: 

23 The usual reading is “Rt^B 0 
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('n) ?RvreifTm'?frw%i^5i^5 

(v) ^k- swRtq-Rr: q q ^ gaiqu ^ngfi R n- foftguKH i ft - 
(fis) ^raT 
(\°) STTffrW: TOTtfll^ 



(m) fftw<iraiTTWT<Vi^N «r*f ^t«wh«et^w*pto^ m 
II. The Unpavi Plate SIladitya IV (or V?). 


This Plate was found in a field called Talaviya, in the village 
Undavi, belonging to the Vala State, but situated under the jurisdiction 
of Gogha-Ahmedabad Collectorate. A farmer was working in a field 
when his plough brought it out to light. Mr. R. L. Mehta, the 
ex-Karbhari of Vala State, sent it to me for decipherment in Sep- 
tember, 1931, for which I am very much obliged to him. 

The plate is only the first half of the grant and is inscribed on 
one side only. It measures 14J" X 11". The edges are just slightly 
raised in order to protect the writing, which is fairly well preserved. 
The letters, which are deeply incised, show through on the other side 
of the plate. As is hardly found in any other case, this plate has 
strangely enough two pairs of holes — one near each of the two upper 
lengthwise edges. Usually in the case of Valabhi grants, there is a pair 
of holes near the lower edge of the 1st plate and the upper one of 2nd 
half, intended to receive the seal and the ring. It is probably through 
mistake that the two holes are bored near the upper lengthwise edge of 
this plate. It contains 29 lines. A detailed description of the cha- 
racters, language, orthography, etc., which is the same as in other 
Valabhi grants, would be superfluous. 

The plate is issued from the victorious camp at Sfivorfika. 
This plate, which is the first half, ends with the words, "Parama- 
mahesvarah Paramabhattdraka-Mahdrdjddhirdja-Paramesvara-Cakra- 


25 

Read °HT5£T° 

26 

Read °f*PTn%° 

27 

Read- 

28 

Read 

29 

Read 

30 

Read 

31 

Read Him 0 

32 

a variant is TR^ffn for qftsjfir 

33 

Read °«nf&sRff: 

34 

Read °^'jtraXT^ 0 

35 


36 

Read w 

37 

Read nuram 0 
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vati Sri Dharasenah" It 1 was wrongly described by me as a grant 
of Dharasena IV. I have since revised my views and have come to 
the conclusion that it must have belonged to Siladitya IV (or V). 
For the number of lines in the Plate and its size almost correspond 
with these details of the known grants of these two kings. 

Genealogy : — As usual the genealogical table starts with Bha- 
tarka, the founder of the dynasty. In order to curtail details and 
restrict the matter to two plates only, Siladitya I, started the practice 
of omitting four kings after Bhatarka, who were his sons. The Kings 
mentioned here are (1) Bhatarka, (2) his grand-son Guhasena, (3) 
Dharasena II, son of Guhasena, (4) Siladitya I, elder son of Dhara- 
sena II, (5) Kharagraha I, younger brother of Siladitya I, (6) Dha- 
rasena III, elder son of Kharagraha I, (7) Dhruvasena II, younger 
brother of Dharasena III, (8) Dharasena IV, son of Dhruvasena III. 
This last king is mentioned in the last line of this plate If my 
guess is true, this plate belongs to Siladitya IV or V and in the second 
half which is missing we get account of the successors of Siladitya I. 
The direct line of Kharagraha I, who seems to have succeeded to the 
throne with force, came to an end with Dharasena IV and the throne 
passed again to the heirs of Siladitya I. An account of the successors 
of Dharasena IV can be had from the grants of the 375 and 403 G. 
E. 2 After Dharasena IV, mention 3 is made of Derabhata, son of 
Siladitya I, who is described as a royal sage and a petty chieftain. 
(9) Dhruvasena III, the youngest son of Derabhata, succeeded by 
force to the throne, after Dharasena IV. (10) Dhruvasena III, was 
succeeded by his elder brother, Kharagraha II, whom he had super- 
seded. (11) Kharagraha II, was succeeded by Siladitya III, who was 
the son of Siladitya II, the eldest brother of Kharagraha II. Siladitya 
II, like his father Derabhata, does not seem to have been a king of 
Valabhi. After Siladitya III, we get (12) Siladitya IV, and (13) 
Siladitya V. 

In this plate in line 12 Kharagraha I. is described as the son of 
Siladitya I ( gg: ) which is obviously wrong as seen from other 
grants. The same mistake occurs in the grants of Siladitya V, and 
hence this plate might belong to Siladitya V. 

It is not possible to guess the Dutaka and the Lekhaka of this 
grant for in the first place we do not know whose it is and secondly, 
we are ignorant of its date. 

The plate is at present preserved in the State Museum at Vala. 


1. See Annual Report of the Watson Museum, for 1931-32, p. 6. 

2. Bhavnagar Prakrit arid Sanskrit Inscriptions, p. 44 ; J. B. B. R. 

A. S., Vol. XI, p. 335. 

3. Ibid, 
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Fragmentary Copperplate Grant of the Valabhi King Sildditya IV (?) 
The Unffvi Plate. 

Text*. 


0) Ml 
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ydW< L Hql3«nd: PH?IT^ [cTT] 

('i 0 srafas'P'ffarcft rrsra^ff sswrra'Sr q^ims: ^ [^nn] 

swpravvft[5?i] 

(iv) ^qfeTdRtd^H^jfqrq^M «4l il ft qnqiir^r:ifpwTi??R#%r- 
O'a) ^ srewfafor- 


^nrnrrq: qrtwitw *Tten:iF?wr gawr^igwiid: sstfon- 

M 

fprsp-RFft f^ftTtoifagjrvr: 

(^ **.) ^^q3<^qT|^i^q|^fcri^f^55j#q^a[cqfa[q’: ^trga^rq- 

qft^n^q^r^rffl'flFT: e q; «?q^ ir’^mHf?w — 

^ Mjlm TWITtW: SfonfcsRcWljja?: cTcq^rg^Tff: gkkrft- 

(hi) °rt *jjd*Fiftf gswrc Tft^^rguqft4^'2RTJ%fk ^n^gq- 

q5T)(qf#wf4neiq^Tqi55rq: qrrf^HFsf? — 

0^) fJR5TF*T: STTS^na Wt*H Sk^flcIRF^rr- 

<iRi ffacTiftd^ftdF qtsrcwic^q^JFfif — 

(M) qgf^qqqfsrqrgq^qrqqi.if f^»?R: Hi^qf^?sqr?nvt8jqf5Fg'>f 

WRig^qqi^r — 


21 Read U^-w^Tr wqRTFrr 22 

23 Read °ftqR° 24 

25 Read Hfftp 26 

27 Read 0 mTTfqqin%d 0 28 

29 Read °JR:qft° 30 

31 Read °«qR?R1 0 32 

33 Read °nr-jf%i| 0 34 

35 °ft«Fffcd 0 36 

37 Read °lw 0 38 

39 Read °g5Ra° 40 

41 Read 42 

43 Read qkffW 44 

45 Read uforr 46 


°qf3:cq; 

Read °ftct° 

Read ff^qtq 0 
Read gcRfien 0 
°qrfcr^q: 

Read ^qr^k: 
Read 0 qckt o 
Read ^qq^qvrrq 0 
Read “fSRRUqr® 0 
Read ftq^RT 
%° 

Read °ui%: 

Read f^: 
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(Vtf) m«i«iRa<iwinwl'jpT f^WfRT: Sfi- 

SiR»Mil(H UdW^nfeld: 

(w) <,i*n& 5RI# Pkfedi 

3GTT3TUf: MRRi^djj‘l«iy*i| , »5diHl'Hd — 

(^S) 'RUfllt 5 ^: 5TPge(^*tw«^ adtsu^K* 

ddfe<*iyifedi^^wKR'< [:] 

(°n^) 4 i3, c h<.^^' j n^H [?^tj 0 4s'‘ t KMI: ^P^bl 



A. S. GADRE. 


47 Read 
49 Read 


B 


48 Read °g<mi%mci 0 
50 Read °sfi®rc: 



EXCHANGE CONDITIONS IN THE JATAKAS 


Merchants through hope seek treasures far and wide, 
And taking ship on ocean’s billows ride ; 

There sometimes do they sink to rise no more 
Or else escaping, their lost wealth deplore ” 

— Sudhabhojana Jataka'. 


“ The ocean ever ebbs away. 

And fills again the self-same day” 

— Samudda Jataka'. 

The Jatakas — a collection of stories that had their origin among 
the simple folk of Ancient India — present us with a vivid picture of 
the life in the dim distant past, of a period which may here be called 
the Pre-Buddhistic. To do full justice to all the aspects of human 
life within the scope of such a short article as this, would, of course, 
be impossible. Hence we have concerned ourselves with only one 
aspect of human life : the economic life in Pre-Buddhistic India, and 
that too, mainly with the conditions of exchange. This, we hope, will 
not be without some interest to lovers of Ancient Indian History. 

It is indeed surprising to note in the JStakas that, even in those 
days of the remote, past, brisk trade was being carried on — by land 
as well as by sea. The inland trade seems to have been extensive. 
It was important in itself and also served as a feeder to the sea-borne 
trade. Benares was indeed the chief industrial and commercial 
centre in those days. From it passed the great routes to and from 
all directions on land and water. 

I.— INLAND TRADE 

From east to west (pub bant a aparantam) 1 2 3 is of course a general 
term for the great trade route that passed through different stages. 

1. Jataka, V. p. 401. Gatha, 244. The oversea trade between India 

and the neighbouring countries existed from very early times, even 
before the time of the Vedas which contain numerous references to 
it. See Vedic Index, I. p. 462 ; II pp. 431-3. See also P. T. 
Shrinivas Aiyangar, Trade in India (Indian Historical Quarterly, 
I. pp. 693 if.; II. pp. 38 ff.) 

2. Jataka, II, p. 442. Gatha, 138. 

3. J. I. pp. 98, 368, m. p. 502 ; V. p. 471. 
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Taking Benares as the centre of this route we can trace out the different 
stages through which the traffic was carried on. Leaving out Tama- 
litti on the extreme east coast which was undoubtedly a great port 1 2 3 , 
but which does not appear in the stories, we see that Campa was the 
next great trading centre from the east. We know that traders from 
there sailed to SuvannabhumP, probably passing through Tamalitti. 
On land, Campa was joined with Mithila, the Videhan capital 8 9 . But 
further west, along the river came the great centre Benares 4 . On 
land Benares had busy trade relations with Ujjen 6 7 i 5 . The route, 
probably passed through Kosambi and the Cetl country, as we 
have mention at least of a highway from Benares to Cet!. 0 On this 
side the route branched off to Rajagaha r . From Videha to Gandhara 
was a very brisk traffic 8 . It was largely by river, and must have 
passed through Benares. To reach Kampilla or further still to Inda- 
patta from Mithila®, one must have had to follow up this route upto 
Prayaga, and then sail up the river Ganges, while the Yamuna might 
carry him up to Madhura. Further westward the journey would 
again be overland to Sindha, whence came large imports in horses and 
asses 10 , and to Sovira and its ports. Northward ( uttarapatha ) lay 
the great trade route connecting India with Central and Western Asia, 


1. Cf. Law, Geography oj Early Buddhism, p. 69. The branch of the 

celebrated Bodhi-trec was taken from this port to Ceylon. 

2. J. VI. pp. 34 ff. 

3. J. VI. p. 32. The distance between the two is said to have been 60 

leagues ( yojana ). 

4. The defaulting wood-wrights of the Samuddavanija Jataka, J. IV. 

p. 159, reach an ocean island from Benares. From here also 
Sankha, the Brah maria goes to Suvapnabhumi, IV. p. 15. Patali- 
putta (Patna), coming between Campa and Benares, is not men- 
tioned in the stories. It was perhaps a very small village as 
testified to by Buddha himself. See Dlgha Nikaya, II. 86. The 
celebrated Visakha journeyed from Campa to Sravasti by boat — 
Tibetan Tales, pp. 115-6. 

5. J. II. p. 248. 

6. J. I. pp. 253-4. Probably this route from Benares to UjjenI met at 

Kosambi the great * North to South-west Road ' from Savatthi to 
Patitthana, given in the Sutta Nipata, verses 1011-3 ; Savatthi, 
Saketa, Kosambi, Vedisa GonaddhS, Ujjeni, Mahissatl and 
Patittana. See Buddhist India, p. 1103 From Ujjeni, to 
Rajagaha the way lay through Kosambi— Mahavagga, VIII. 1, 27. 
From Mahissatl to Bharukaccha was an easy way along the 
Narmada. 

7. J. I. p. 466. 

8. J. III. p. 365. 

9. J. VI. p. 447. 

10. J. I. pp.124, 178, 181 ; II. pp. 31, 287 ; V. pp. 259-60 ; VI. p. 265. 
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by way of Taxila (Takkasila) in Gandhara near Rawalpindi and 
presumably also of Sagala in the Punjab 1 . Now this was the route 
which passed through the great desert (Marukantara) — 60 leagues 
wide 2 3 4 — probably the sandy desert of Rajaputana of which we read 
often. Caravans crossed this desert day in and day out. “The 
tradesman,” says Fick 8 9 , “who goes about in the country with his 
caravan is in fact a typical figure in our narratives and according to 
the statements in these, caravan traffic cannot have been small, either 
with regard to the distance traversed or with regard to the wares 
carried.” Thus we see that big trade routes, through rivers and 
deserts, crossed the land in all directions and carried on an exchange 
of goods (bhandam) between the several and widely different parts 
of India. 

So much for the inland trade. 

As regards the riverine traffic and the sea-borne trade also, we 
have some notices. “ The plentifulness of great navigable waterways 
in Northern India allows us to assume an early development of mari- 
time trade.”* Well-known sea-ports like Bharukaccha (Broach) 5 6 7 , 
and the sea-board of Sovira 8 , on the west, and Kavlrapaftana 1 , and 
the less-known ones like Karambiya 8 , Gambhlra®, and Seriva 10 on the 
south and east are mentioned. Supp5raka might also be added to the 
list 11 . The great rivers served as commercial routes and royal roads 


1. Cambridge History of India : I. p. 214. We cannot say by which 

route the 100 league distance between Sagala and KusSvati, if this 
be true, was traversed by Kusa, J. V. p. 290. 

2. J. I. pp, 99, 108. (Satthiyojanakam marukantaram) . 

3. Social Organisation, p. 272. According to the Tibetan Tales, p. 99. 

Jivaka's journey from Takkasila to Rajagaha lay through Bhadram- 
kara city, Udumbara city, Rohitaka land, Mathura city, Yamuna 
river and Vaisali, corresponding more or less to the outline drawn 
above. 

4. Fick, op. cit., p. 270. 

5. J. III. pp, 126-7, 188, 190. G. 57 ; IV. pp. 137-42. 

6. J. III. p. 470. 

7. J. IV. p. 238. See Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 1800 years ago, quoted 

by Subbarao, Economic and Political Conditions, p. 81, ff. 

8. J. V. p. 75. 

9. J. I. p.239. 

10. J. I. p. 111. It is presumed that this Seriva is identical with the 

Seriyaputa mentioned in a votive lable on the Bharhut Stupa. See 
Barua, Bharhut Inscriptions, pp. 32, 130. 

11. J. IV. pp. 138-42. Other references to unnamed Pattanagamas or sea- 

port towns are : J. II. p. 103 ; IV. p. 16, 
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connected the important cities. Thus it was practicable to reach 
any of these ports from inland towns like Campa and even Benares, 
as we have seen. A brisk coastal trade must also have been main- 
tained between the sea-port towns themselves. 1 

2.— SEA-BORNE TRADE 

And as to the seafaring activities of the people of that age there 
cannot be even the shadow of a doubt. 2 We have ample references, 
however meagre the details may be, to show that brisk trade was 
carried on between India and the neighbouring countries, on the west 
and the east. 

In the Valahossa Jataka 3 4 5 6 , which reminds us of the sirens and 
other akin creatures, we are told the fate of five hundred ship-wrecked 
traders, who fall in the hands of she-goblins ( yakkhinis ) in Tamba- 
panni or Ceylon. Again in the Sankha Jataka* , we have a figure of a 
ship-wrecked man on a voyage from Benares to Suvapriabumi or 
Lower Burma in search of wealth. In the Silanisamsa Jataka °, we 
see a sea-faring nymph as helmsman bringing ship-wrecked people 
from off the sea to Benares by river." 

Similarly, we hear, in the Mahajanaka Jataka of merchants who 
sailed from Campa bound for Suvarjoabhumi, the great trading centre 
to which traders even from Bhamkaccha 7 went, doubtless putting in 
at a Ceylon (Tambappanpi) port : for Ceylon was another bourne of 
oversea commerce, and one associated with ports around which 
Odyssean legends have grown up.” 8 9 The now well-known Baveru- 
Jataka », undoubtedly points out to the existence of commercial inter- 


1. Cf. "The whole of the sea-board from Broach to Cape Comorin was 

studded with marts and emporia that served as warehouses for 
the products of the whole of India and poured from their ample 
stores commodities of various kinds into the markets of the west” 
P. V. Kane, in Proceedings, I. Oriental Conference, Poona, II. 
p. 365. The ' Periplus ’ bears ample testimony to this. 

2. See Kennedy, The Early Commerce of India with Babylon, (700-300 

B.C.), /. R. A. S., 1898, pp. 241-88 ; Scoff, The Periplus, pp. 228, ff. 
Fick, also doubts trading on the high seas, op. cit., p. 269. 

3. J. II. pp. 127 ff. 

4. J. IV. pp. 15-7. 

5. J. II. pp. 112-4. 

6. J. VI. p. 34. 

7. J. III. p. 188. 

8. C. H. I., p. 213. 

9. J. III. p. 126 ff. On this Jataka, see Buhler, Origin of the Indian 

Alphabet, p. 84, 
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course between India and Babylon through the Persian Gulf. But 
the most important of all these is the Supparaka J at aka. 1 , which 
records though in the usual mystic manner, the perilous adventures 
on the high seas undergone by a company of traders who sailed from 
the sea-port town of Bharukaccha, in a vessel under the pilotage of a 
blind but accomplished mariner. The story gives the names of some 
of the seapoints through which the traders passed. They were in 
succession as follows : 

(a) Khuramala, ( [b ) Aggimala, (c) Dadhimala, (d) Nilakusa- 
mala, (e) Nalamala, and (/) Valabhamukha. Now from the names 
and the description given in the gdthas, it has been possible to identify 
these spots respectively with (a) some portion of the Persian Gulf, 
perhaps touching the south-eastern end of Arabia ; (6) the Arabian 
coast near Aden or some portion of the Somali-land ; (c) the Red 
Sea ; (d) Nubia on the N.-E, comer of Africa ; (e) the canal 
joining the Red Sea with the Mediterranean ; and (/) the volcano- 
sea, i.e., some portion of the Mediterranean Sea where volcanoes are 
still to be seen 2 3 . Thus it shows the whole sea-route from Broach up 
to the Mediterranean, passing through the Persian, Arabian and the 
Red Seas. The trade-relations of India with Babylon, Arabia, Egypt, 
Greece and South European countries on the Mediterranean are, 
thus, undeniable.* 

What commodities were exported and imported 4 , or what ex- 
changed inland we do not clearly know. Of the inland trade we are 
mostly told of five-hundred waggons laden with valuable goods. 
Probably these loads (bhandam) contained cloths for which Benares 
was so famous. Once 5 6 we read of rice, beans and other grains dropped 
by passing waggons. But, as pointed out by Subbarao 0 , food-stuffs 
could hardly have entered into the trade between distant places in 
those days. The silken robes of KasI, 7 the woollen rugs of Gandhara, 8 
and the linen cloths of Kodumbara (in the Punjab), 9 must have been 


1. J. IV. pp. 138-42. GG. 105-115. 

2. See Jayaswal, /. B. 0. R. S., VI. p. 195. 

3. See Mookerji, Indian Shipping, pp. 82 ff. 

4. On this and generally on the whole chapter, it would be worth-while 

comparing Prof. Lassen’s valuable treatise on the History of Indian 
Commerce : translated in /. B. 0. R. S., X. pp. 229-316. 

5. J. I. p. 429. 

6. Op. cit., p. 80. 

7. J. II. p. 443, G. 141 ; III. p. 10 ; p. 78, G. 230 ; VI. pp. 49, G. 192 ; 

50-G. 225. 

8. J. VI. p. 500, G. 1796. 

9. Ibid. G. 1891. 
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some of the exchangeable commodities. The needle-work and steel- 
work of Dasanna, or the late Vidisa (Bhilsa region in the C. P.), 
was sufficiently famous to be distributed 1 . Peacocks and birds must 
have been included . 2 In general, “ silks, muslins, the finer sorts of 
cloth and cutlery and armour, brocades, embroideries and rugs, per- 
fumes and drugs, ivory and ivory work, jewellery and gold,” were no 
doubt “ the main articles which the merchants dealt in.” 3 4 5 6 

3.— TRANSPORT 

It is essential for the growth of trade and commerce especially, 
that there should be fairly developed means of rapid and cheap com- 
munication or transport. Of course, in those early days we cannot 
expect much more than carts drawn by animals on land, simple boats 
on rivers and well-constructed ships on the sea. 

We find numerous references to roads', but it is not clear what 
sort of roads they were. Prof. Rhys Davids says : “ There were no 
made roads and no bridges. The carts stmggled along, slowly, 
through the forests, along the tracks from village to village kept open 
by the peasants. The pace never exceeded two miles an hour. The 
smaller streams were crossed by gullies leading down to fords, the 
larger ones by cart ferries ." 0 Probably, things were not quite so 
primitive. Mention of "highways” and royal roads ( mahamagga : 
mahapatha : rajamagga) as distinguished from bye-lanes and bye- 
roads ( upa-patha )® might suggest the existence of well-constructed 
roads. Still, however, the conditions do not appear to have been 
satisfactory. Roads were not smooth 7 . They lay through forests and 
deserts and beset with many dangers from draught, famine, wild 
beasts, robbers, demons, poisonous trees and so on . 8 9 The travellers, 
often experienced want of water 0 though wells were dug by the road- 

1. J. III. pp. 282 ff. p. 337 ff. G. 39. 

2. J. III. pp. 126 ff. Cf. The Bible, Kings, X 22. 

3. Cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 98 ff.; Cf. Mookerji, Indian 

Shipping, pp. 82 ff. Lassen's History loc. cit. 

4. J. I. pp. 98, 99, 100, 128, 225 ; II. pp. 3, 70, 82, 118 ; III. pp. 200, 

526 ; V. pp. 22, 46, 226, G. 81 ; VI. pp. 137, 341, 348, 380. 

5. Buddhist India, p. 98. 

6. J. I. p. 351 ; II. pp. 3, 70, 303, III. p. 49. V. pp. 106, 286, G. 81 ; 

VI. pp. 51, 179. 

7. J. I. p. 194. 

8. J. I. pp. 98, 271, 274, 283 ; II. pp. 335 ; IV. p. 185 ; V. pp. 22, 471. 

The Chhaddata J at aka, J. V. p. 46, gives a graphic description of 

roads that lay through jungles and other kinds of tracts. 

9. J. I. 99, 109. 
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side 1 2 . The journey of a caravan through desert or forest country is 
indeed a typical feature of our stories. The Apatftfaka a , and the 
V aqnupatha 3 4 Jatakas throw a flood of light on the difficult way in 
which trade was carried on by these caravans. We are told of five 
kinds of wildernesses ( kantaras ); those infested with robbers, those in 
which wild beasts abounded ; those others visited by drought, demons 
and famine. They were, in reality, probably 1 the five successive 
portions of the route over the deserts of Rajaputana. 

“ Whenever the wind blows in their teeth they ride on in front 
in their carriage with their attendants round them, in order to escape 
the dust, but when the wind blows from behind them, they ride in 
like fashion in the rear of the column.” If it was a forest or a 
shaded or cool tract, the travellers kept on their march all the day 
long, and at sunset they unyoked their carts and made a laager, 
tethering the oxen to the wheels. The oxen were made to lie down in 
the middle with the men round them. The leader of the caravan 
with the leading men of his band had to guard at night. At day- 
break, again, the caravan started on its march 5 6 . If the portion of the 
route was an empty desert, they had to travel by night. The sand of 
the desert grew as hot as a bed of charcoal embers, at day time, and 
nobody could walk upon it. So they used to take firewood, water, 
oil, rice and so forth on their carts, and only travelled by night®. At 
dawn they used to range their carts in a circle to form a laager, with 
an awning spread overhead, and after an early meal used to sit in the 
shade all day long. When the sun went down, they had their 
evening meal ; and as soon as the ground became cool, they used 
to yoke their carts and move forward. Travelling on this desert 
was like voyaging over the sea : a desert-pilot ( thalaniyyamaka ) had 
to convey them over by knowledge of the stars. 7 8 

And the way was often insecure. Organised bands of robbers, 
with shields on their shoulders and swords in hands, lay in wait for 
these tradesmen® especially in the forest. And there were forest- 


1. J. II. p. 70. 

2. J. I. pp. 99 £f. 

3. Ibid. pp. 107 ff. 

4. Barua, Proceedings, 4th Oriental Conference, II. p. 213. 

5. J. I. p. 101 ff. 

6. Cf. Pliny’s account of the journey on desert on the Red Sea border : 

(VI. 26) : Schoff, Periplus, p. 232-3. 

7. J. I. pp. 107 ff. 

8. J. IV. p. 185-G 58 ; a. I. p. 283 ; II. p. 335 ; V. pp. 22, 422. 
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people ( atavitnukhavasi ) at the entrance who led the caravans through 
the dangerous places and were paid for 1 . 

Indeed, the way was wearisome and the progress slow. The carts 
were drawn by oxen and the broad rims of their wheels were pro- 
tected by iron bands 2 . These carts or waggons were the ordinary 
Sakai as 3 . But there were cars of richer style, no doubt. The rat ha 
or the sukhayanaka was drawn by horses. It had comfortable seats 4 . 
Litters or Sivikas were used by the royalty and the wealthy 5 . 

The great rivers did, no doubt, furnish means of communication 
and some facilities of transport. Of bridges we have no mention". 
There were fording places 7 , and the streams and water courses were 
crossed by means of boats 8 . There were canoes ( daruphalakani ) 
also 0 . People made a living by conveying people and goods across 
the rivers 10 . 

The maritime transport appears to have been greatly developed, 
though not devoid of its own dangers. As already noticed, sea navi- 
gation was common. Voyages were mostly undertaken for purposes 
of trade by companies of merchants, 11 though passengers were also 
taken up. 12 The ships were built of wooden-planks ( daru- 
phalakani, ), 13 and were dependent on wind (.erakavatayutta) for their 
onward journey. 14 Ship-building was fairly advanced, as we have 
seen. 15 As to the construction of the ships we are told that besides 
the outer frame- work, there used to be three masts ( Kupa, mod. 
Kuvathamba) , cordage ( yotlam ), sails (sitam), planks (padarani), 

1. J. V. pp. 22, 471. 

2. J. IV. p. 210. 

3. J. IV. pp. 207-8, 458. 

4. J. I. pp. 175, 202 ; II. p. 339 ; III. p. 527 ; IV. p. 207-8, 458 : V. 

p. 164. 

5. J. IV. p. 378 ; VI. p. 500-G. 1797 ; 514-G. 1913. 

6. But there was something like a causeway ( setu ) or raised dyke built 

over shoals : C. H. /., I. p. 214. 

7. J. III. p. 230. 

8. J. II. p. 423 ; III. p. 230 ; IV. p. 234, 478. 

9. J. IV. p. 456 ; V. p. 163 ; VI. p. 305 ; Cf. Dhoni. 

10. J. I. p. 112 ; III. p. 188. 

11. J. II. p. 129 ; IV. p. 142 ; V. p. 75. 

12. J. II. p. Ill ; III. p. 188. 

13. J. II. p. Ill ; IV. p. 20-G. 32 ; VI. pp. 34. 427. 

14. J. I. p. 239 ; II. p. 112 ; IV. p. 20-G. 32. 

15. J. IV. p. 159 ; VI. p. 427. 

C 
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the oars and rudders ( phiyaritani ) and anchors ( lankarao ). 1 The 
pilot on board ( niyyamaka ) had the charge of the rudder and guided 
the ship, 2 

But there were serious dangers on the high sea9. Does not the 
poor mother in one of our Jatakas say to her son who is bent upon 
sailing to a far-off country, that “ the sea has many dangers ” ? 3 
Out stories are full of ship-wrecks, indeed. Sometimes the ship may 
be swallowed away by whirlpools ( vohara ). 4 5 6 But often the timber 
could not withstand the terrible force of the surging waves. There 
was a leakage, and the men on board tried to bail the water clear. 0 
And still, when the planks gave way, water rose and the ship began 
to sink, the crew invoked the aid of gods. 0 The prayers unavailing 
they had to catch hold of planks to be carried wherever their fate 
led, to unknown and dangerous places. 7 

It is interesting to notice, en passant that the Indian mariners 
“like the sea-faring Phoenicians and Babylonians of ancient times, 
employed the shore-sighting birds ( disakaka ) for finding the direction 
or land during navigation. 8 

The conclusion is that transport, on the whole, was very slow, 
thus obstructing the easy exchange of goods. 

4.— SYSTEMS OK TRANSACTION 

The act of exchange between producer and consumer, or between 
either and a middleman was done in different ways. 

1. J. II. p. 112 ; III. p. 126 ; IV. pp. 17, 21. Cf. Acaranga Sutra, II. 3, 

I, 13-21. See the sculptured figures reproduced in R. K. Mookerji, 
Indian Shipping. 

2. J. II. p. 112 ; IV. p. 137 ; V. p. 326 ; VI. pp. 326, 443. 

3. J. VI. p. 34 — " samuddo ndma appasiddhiko bahu antarayiko. 

4. J. V. p. 259. 

5. J. IV. p. 16. 

6. J. VI. p. 34 : Phalakani, bhinndni, tatotato udakam uggatam, Hava 

majjhe samudde nimugga, mahajano rodati paridevati nanadevata 
namassati the sea is still a god with the sailors in India. 

7. J. I. p. 110 ; II. pp. Ill, 128 ; IV. pp. 2, 142 ; V. p. 75 ; VI. p. 34. 

An interesting thing to be noticed in this connection is the pre- 
cautions taken just before die shipwreck ; once when the ship was 
about to sink, the man on board ate sugar and ghee and then 
smeared his garments with oil ( mattasafaka telena makkhitva) and 
put them tighdy round him and stood leaning against the mast 

J. VI. p. 34. JThe oil-soaked robe could resist the slow freezing 
of the body : " The competitors in swimming even to-day do not 
act otherwise ”. Levi, I. H. Q. VI. p. 606. 

8. J. III. pp. 126-7, 267. Cf. Bgveda, VI. 62-6. 
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Every village had its own resident traders. Here, for the most 
part buying and selling were done directly, i.e., between the producer 
and the consumer, probably in individual shops, or open market- 
place. A portion of the village produce was sold in the village markets 
for local consumption, and the surplus, if any, was handed over to the 
agents in the towns and thence dispatched to trade-centres in other 
parts of the country, or exported out of it. Imported merchandise 
was distributed by the same machinery working in the opposite 
direction. In this process, trade passed through the hands of middle- 
men ( vat.iija ), whose existence cannot be doubted. 

Within the towns, as we have seen, there were special streets 
apportioned to different products. 1 Food stuffs, 2 green groceries, 3 
and flowers for the towns 4 5 6 were apparently brought only to the gates. 
Probably near the gates or outside them were also the slaughter- 
houses (suna) and near them the poor man and the king’s chef 
brought their meat.' 1 And there were taverns ( panagar a-sur dp ana) 
for the sale of strong liquors." "The workshop in the street was 
open to view, so that the bhikhu coming into town or village for alms, 
could see fletcher and carriage builder at work, no less than he could 
watch the peasant on field.” 7 8 9 In all these shops ( aparia ) forming 
the bazar, articles of various kinds were displayed for sale 3 or stored 
within ( antarapava ).° In most of these cases buying and selling 
were direct (i.e., between the producer and the consumer); the two 
notable exceptions being those of the grec-n-groccrs and the corn- 
factors. 

It is indeed curious that we do not find any mention or clear 
reference either to a market-place in the town or to seasonal market 
days as the Hat of the modem days, or fairs (melds )— the samajas 10 
or fetes do not appear to have included any kind of market. 11 

Another way in which the exchange of goods was carried out was 
by hawking, i.e., the sellers going about looking out for buyers. 

1. J. I. pp. 320, 356 ; II. p. 197 ; IV. p. 81. 

2. See for instance, J. I. p. 361. 

3. J. I. p. 442 ; II. p, 179 ; III. pp. 21-2 ; IV. p. 445 ; 448-G., 119, 449. 

4. J. I. p. 120 ; IV. p. 82 ; IJ. p. 276-G. 1197. 

5. J. III. pp. 100, 378 ; V. p. 458 ; VI. pp. 62, 276-G. 1196, 334. 

6. J. I. pp. 121, 252, 269, 350 ; II. pp. 427, 431 ; IV. pp. 1715, 223 ; 

V. p. 13 ; VI. p. 328. 

7. C. H. I. I. 215. 

8. J. II. p. 267 ; III. p. 198, 199-G, 77 ; IV. p. 488 ; VI. p. 29. 

9. J. I. p. 350 ; III. p. 406. 

10. See for instance J. I. p. 423 ; III. p. 442. 

11. C. H. I. p. 215. 
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Hawkers roamed about in the streets with their wares just as at 
present 1 and travelled from place to place 2 with their goods on a 
donkey 3 or on a barrow. 4 Horses were taken for sale to kings by 
the sellers. 3 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that there grew 
up some market-towns (nigamagamas)* “which served as centres of 
trade in a locality as the name implies and were the natural corollary 
of the specialized industries of the villages noticed before. 7 They 
sometimes grew up at the entrance of great cities like Mithila.® 

Trade with the border was another feature in the business trans- 
action of the day. 9 “The border merchant served as a sort of 
entrepot. Merchants in the capital cities established relations with 
the merchants on the border. 10 They would load their carts with local 
produce and give orders to men in charge to go to their correspondents 
on the border and exchange it for the wares in their shops,” 11 or for 
money. 12 The wares obtained at the border were probably forest 
produce and also possibly goods of other countries. 18 

5.— PRICES 

As already said, the exchange between producers and consumers 
or between either and a middleman was a “ free ” bargain. There 
were no fixed prices. 14 Owing to slow transport, individualistic and 
small production and primitive machinery, supply was hampered. 
But nothing prevented the producer or the dealer from prevailing by 
competition, 10 and also by adulteration and knavery ( kufakari ), 1B and 
thus bringing about an equation with a demand “ which was largely 

1. J. I. pp. Ill, 205 ; II. p. 424 ; III. pp. 21, 283. 

2. J. III. p. 54. 

3. J. II. pp. 109-110. 

4. J. IV. p. 333. 

5. J. I. p. 121 ; II. pp. 31, 287. 

6. J. I. p. 205 ; II. pp. 225, 232 ; III. pp. 21, 283. Cf. Arthaiastra, II. 1. 

(paijyapattana) . 

7. Supra. 

8. J. VI. p. 330. Subbarao, op. cit., p. 79. 

9. J. I. pp. 121, 344-5 ; II. pp. 31, 287. 

10. J. I. p. 451. 

11. J. I. pp. 376, 378. 

12. J. I. p. 404. 

13. Subbarao, op. cit, p. 80, 

14. J. I. p. 98. 

15. J. III. pp. 282, ff ; GG. 94, ff. 

16. J. VI. pp. 110-G., 463; 113-GG., 479-80 ; 235 ; Cf. Brahmajala 

suttanta. Dialogues of the Buddha, I. p. 6, n. Uvasagadasao, 
p. 18. Kudatullakudamana ; tappadiruvaga. 
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compact of customary usage and relatively unaffected by the swifter 
fluctuations termed fashion .” 1 2 3 4 5 Merchants were well-known for 
bragging (vikatthani ) .* 

We may also note some practices of a more developed competi- 
tion known to-day as “dealing in futures” or “cornering.” We 
have already noticed the instance of the daring youth of Benares. 
Receiving the earliest intimation of the arrival of a ship in port, he 
proceeded to buy it up wholesale on credit and thus established a 
comer in foreign produce which sent up prices to his immense profit . 8 
The same youth had, sometime before, sent up the price of grass by 
a "limitation of output,” in agreement with other “producers.”* 
In another instance two dealers in pots and pans apportioned the 
streets between themselves, each to hawk in his own district and they 
also agreed that “ one might try in the streets which the other had 
already been into .” 6 

Haggling over prices seems to have been not an uncommon 
feature of the times. 0 . We however hear of a dealer who regards 
this haggling as a ‘ killing work .’ 7 

But it is not improbable that custom and fair play sense may 
have settled price to a great extent. Prices were fixed in terms of 


1. C. H. I. I. p. 216. The principle by which the margin is pushed 

lower in response to increased demand is sought to be recognised 
in the following gdthd : 

"A wild and savage cow that we 
Had never milked before : 

We milked to-day ; demand 

For more milk grows ever more and more.” 

J. V. p. 105G. 334. Subbarao, op. tit., p. 61, n. 

2. J. V. p. 425-G., 290. 

3. J. I. pp. 121-2. Mrs. Rhys Davids remarks : “ The outlay in this 

case for a carriage, a pavilion at the Benares docks, men ( puriso ), 
and ushers ( patihara ) must have cut deep into his last profit of 
1,000 coins, but he was 20,000 per cent, to the good as the result 
of it ! After this the profit of 200 and 400 per cent reaped by the 
traders (J. I. p. 109), falls a little flat.” C. H. I. I. p. 216. Such 
economic thrills are indeed rare in Ancient Indian literature and in 
life. 

4. J. I. p. 121. Cf. Subbarao, op. tit., p. 81 and n. Cf. Kaufilya, IV. 2. 

5. J. I. pp. 111-2. “ Dividing the streets,” is well-known among the 

coster-mongers of London : Subbarao, op. tit., p. 81, n. 

6. J. I. pp. Ill ff • 196 ; II. pp. 222, 289, 425, ff ; VI. p. 113-G., 479, 

( aggahena aggam kayam hapayanti). 

7. J. I. p. 99 Cf. Bgveda, IV. 24. 9. The king made his purchases 

under special conditions. He had a valuer ( agglidpaka ) “ who 
used to value horses, elephants and like and jewels and gold. His 
price was final. J. I. p. 124 ; II. p. 31, 
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money, though references to goods exchanged between parties are not 
unknown. 1 Generally, however, barter was replaced by the use of 
a metal currency to which we are now turning, in the next section. 

6.— CURRENCY 

Money, as a medium of exchange, was in use in India from very 
early times. 2 The Jatakas leave no doubt whatever as to the use of 
coins as currency in exchange. Mrs. Rhys Davids rightly observes : 
"The Buddhist literature reveals a society having the full use and 
enjoyment of plentiful coinage. The worth of every marketable 
commodity, from a dead mouse and a day at the festival, up to all 
kinds of fees, pensions, fixed loans, stored treasure and income is 
stated in figures of a certain coin and its fraction and that is either 
explicitly stated or implied to be the kahapana." 3 4 5 6 

Several Jatakas* mention a specific class of coins, viz., the Nikkhas 
which are surely golden coins, as expressly stated in some of the 
gat has. a Nikkhas were not the only class of gold coins known to the 
Jatakas. We frequently meet with an expression in which the words 
“ hiranna ” and “ suvatina " are associated together. 0 Dr. Bhandar- 
kar rightly infers that suvartria in this as in other places where it is 
associated with hiranna must stand not for “ gold ’’ but a “ type ” of 
gold coins.” 7 We also read in the stories of gold coins of a still 
smaller denomination, viz., the suvarina Masakas 8 . As we shall pre- 
sently see, masa was a unit in the weight system of Indian coinage 
which differed in weight according as the coin was of gold, silver or 
copper. A suvanria-Mdsaka was therefore a gold coin equal to one 
masa in weight according to the standard of gold coinage. 9 Thus we 
see that in the days of the Jatakas “ no less than three types of gold 
coins were current. Of the lowest value was the Masaka, of higher 
denomination was the suvatina, and of a still higher denomination, the 
Nikkha. 


1. J. I. pp. 103, 109, 377-8 ; II. p. 247 ; VI. p. 519. 

2. See Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 167 ff. 

3. J. R. A. S. 1901, p. 318, 876. 

4. J. I. pp. 375, 376-G., 88 ; IV. p.*234, 277 G-G., 63, 66 ffi 460 ; G. 228, 

461-G., 229-230 ; VI. pp. 462-G., 1630 ; 464-G., 1638 ; 546, 547. 

5. J. IV. p. 227-G., 63, 36. Bhandarkar, op. cit.. pp. 147-20. On the 

Ntfkas of the Rgveda, as being golden coins, see Rai Sahib Mano- 
ranjan Gosh, in Proceedings, 4th Oriental Conference, pp. 711-22. 

6. J. VI. pp. 69, 186 ; 462, 493-G,, 1742. 

7. Op. cit., p. 51. Cf. Manu, VIII. 137. 

8. J. IV. pp. 106, 107 ; V. p. 164. 

9. Cf. The remarks of Dr. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 53 ; Artkasastra, II. 

19 ; 19. 2 seeds on Gunja ( = ) 1 susvanna Masa. 
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The most frequent mention, however, is that of a dass of coins 
called kahapanas (Skt. Kar$apanas). 1 This kahapana appears to 
have been of three varieties, according as it was of gold, silver and 
copper, 2 though gold kahapana is very seldom referred to. Thus in 
the Gamanx-cat^a Jataka , 3 4 5 6 where the pair of oxen and the horses 
are priced at 24 and 1,000 kahapanas respectively ; they must be 
silver kahapanas, “ as copper or gold kahapanas would be too low or 
too high a price to pay for those animals.” * 

On the Kahapana, Prof. Rapson’s remarks make everything 
clear : “ To both of the standard coins in question, the silver pur ana 
of 32 ratis and the copper pana of 80 ratis, the same name Kar$apana 
was sometimes applied. This double use of the term was probably 
in anticnt times only confusing whenever the currency of one district 
had to be compared with that of another. We may gather both 
directly from the statements of the law books, and more generally 
from the study of the coins, that, in Ancient India, silver and copper 
coinage were often independent of each other and circulated in dif- 
ferent districts. A copper currency was not necessarily regarded as 
merely auxiliary to the silver currency ; but a copper standard pre- 
vailed in some districts just as a silver standard prevailed in others. 
The word ‘ Kar$apana,' therefore may in any particular district be 
supposed to mean the standard coin whether of silver or copper.” c 

The Jataka stories also give us the various token coins of this 
standard. We have kahapana, addha-kahapana, pdda-kahdpana, 
Mdsaka, addha-masaka, and Kakanika, 7 almost the lowest money. 


1. J. I. pp. 112, 195, 478, 483 ; II. pp. 20, 247, 305, 424 ; III. p. 448. 

IV. pp. 138, 378, 449 ; VI. pp. 343, 404. 

2. Cf. Samanta-Pasadika quoted by Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 81. 

3. J. II. pp. 305-6. 

4. Cf. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 78 ; Cf. Pran Nath, Economic Condition, 

p. 109. The silver kahapanas were later called Puranas and Dha- 
ranas : op. cit., pp. 82, 92. 

5. Catalogue of Indian Coins : Andhias and Kstrapas : Intro, pp. 

clxxix-x. Karsdpana appears to have been so called, because in 
weight it conformed to one Karfa or 80 ratis or 146-4 grains as 
computed by Cunningham. The Kahapanas are also identified 
with the punch-marked coins found all over India in great abun- 
dance : Bhandarkar, op cit., p. 96. For example : See Buddhist 
India, p. 106. 

6. J. III. p. 448 ; Cf. also, I. p. 340. 

7. J. I. p. 120 ; VI. p. 346 ; Cf. Uttaradhayayana Sutra, VI. ii. Cowry- 

shells ( sippikani ) are also mentioned once in gathd ; J. I. p. 425-G., 
109, but perhaps not as anything still having currency. 
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piece of the day. 1 The kahapana, whether of silver or copper, and 
its smaller tokens mentioned above, were quite intimately connected 
not only with the commercial life but also with the daily intercourse 
of the period. Whether these instruments of exchange constituting, 
of course, a currency of standard and token coins, were issued and 
regulated by any Central Authority or by private guilds we have 
no means to ascertain. 

We must, here, note the purchasing power of money or in other 
words, prices of ordinary commodities. A pair of oxen was worth 
24 kahapanas 2 ; a nice plump dog is bought for one kahapana 3 ; a 
decent ass is had for 8 kahapanas * ; a fish is worth 7 masakas only 5 ; 
a bundle of grass, again, fetches one masaka * and for the same small 
coin can be had a jar of liquor 7 •; two poor lovers buy a garland, per- 
fume and strong drink with one ipasaka* ; a piece of meat can be had 
for an addha-masaka or even a kakanika," and a dead mouse is also 
purchased for a kakanika. 10 Similarly a masaka or an addha-masaka is 
the daily wage of a day-labourer. 11 To hire a carriage in Benares by 
the hour cost 8 kahapanas , ia For the services of a young bull to pull 
500 carts through a rough ford, a merchant pays 2 kahapanas per 
cart 13 ; a ferry’s fare across the river is 8 kahapanas and the same 
sum seems to have been the cost of a visit to a barber. 18 All these 
instances give a realistic picture of the various transactions of the 
day. Naturally, the ordinary people could not go beyond such little 
sums of masakas and kahapanas. The nobility and the rich people 
are almost always spoken of in terms of high expenditures. Horses 


1. Kautilya has half-Kdkini as the lowest copper coin : Arthasastra, II. 

12, From the Gangamala fataka , J. III. p. 448, it appears that a 
Pdda-kahapana equalled something more than 4 masakas ; and 
curiously enough, the commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka, as pointed 
out by Dr. Bhandarkar, tells us that in the time of Bimbisara, five 
masakas equalled one Pada : op. cit., pp. 111-2. Cf. also C. H. I. 

I. p. 218. 

2. J. II. pp. 305-6. 

3. J. II. p. 247. 

4. J. VI. p. 343. 

5. J. II. pp. 424, 425-G., 112. 

6. J. III. p. 130 ; Cf. IV. p. 449. 

7. J. I. p. 350. 

8. J. III. p. 446. 

9. J. VI. p. 346. 

10. J. I. p. 120. 

11. J. I. p. 475 ; III. pp. 326, 446. 

12. J. I. p. 121. 

13. J. I. p. 195. 

14. J. I. p. 112. 

15. J. IV. p. 138. 
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were highly priced— the price ranging from 1,000 to 6,000 kahapanas} 
The Kasi cloth was worth 100,000 kahapanas 1 2 — a sum undreamt of 
by the poor class. All these figures mentioned before, are not, and 
cannot, however, be taken as quite exact. For the references are only 
legendary and not in the way of statistical figures like those given in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 


7.— CREDIT 

Credit must have been an almost indispensable factor in business 
even in those remote days. There was, of course, no bank system. 
The rich people had their own strong boxes or rooms. 3 4 A great deal 
of wealth was hoarded in the form of gold and jewellery or even 
money and these were stowed away in a pillow 1 , or hidden 
( nidahitva ) in other convenient places. 5 6 The nature and amount of 
the wealth thus hoarded was sometimes registered on gold or copper 
plates 0 . 

People could also deposit money ( nidhi ) with their friends. 
But this course is not always safe, for the friend might spend away 
the money and then may offer his daughter in marriage instead. 7 

It is interesting to note, however, that some forms of instruments 
of credit did prevail. A merchant, for instance, makes a purchase on 
credit, by depositing his ring, probably bearing his initials or other 
mark of identification as security. 8 9 

8.— WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Lastly, we may also note some of the notable weights and measures. 
Among weights we have references to Ammatya, a measure of about 
four bushels, alt, 10 and Pattha ( prastha J, 11 for measuring grains, etc. 

1. J. II. pp. 289, 305-6. 

2. Supra. 

3. J. I. pp. 351, 466 ; III. p. 129 ; IV. pp. 7, 237. 

4. J. II. p. 443-G., 141 : “ Nikkham ussisake katam.” 

5. J. I. pp. 225, 227, 323, 375, 424 ; II. pp. 308, 431 ; III. pp. 25, 116, 

350; IV. p. 256. Cf. Uvdsagadasdo, p. 3. “ Nihdnapauttdo" 

6. J. IV. pp. 237, 488 ; VI. p. 29 ; Cf. Sukra, III. 376-9. 

7. J. III. p. 342 ; V. pp. 116-G., 18 ; 521-Cf. Theri Gotha. 44. 

8. J. I. p 121. 

9. J. V. p. 29 7 ; Cf. Milinda, IV. 1, 19. 

10. J. IV. p. 67 ; VI. pp. 360-G., 366 (addhanalika). Cf. "The common- 
est name for one of the smaller measures is nali which means simply 
a joint of bamboo. The metal vessels are usually shaped some- 
thing like hour-glasses, being narrower in the middle than at the 
top and bottom. Cunningham, quoted by Thomas, Ancient Indian 
Weights, p. 25 n. 

11- J. V. p. 297. 

D 
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and Catubhaga 1 and Accharam 2 for liquids. And among measures 
of distance we have Anguli , a Vidatthi,* yafthi kukku, : usabha , 1 * * * * * 7 
gdvuta , 8 and yojana 3 though the exact measurements of these are 
difficult to ascertain now. 


Indian Historical Research Institute, 
Bombay. 


Ratilal N. Mehta. 


1. & 2. J. V. p. 385. 

3. J. VI. p. 341 ; an angula = } inch. 

4. J. VI. pp. 339, 341 ; a vidatthi or vitasti is 12 angulas or 9 inches. 

5. J. IV. p. 21 ; a yatthi = 2 vitasti or 18 inches. 

6. J. III. p. 318-G., 1 ; a kukku = 26|11 vidatthi or 21*3|11 inches. 

7. J. IV. p. 21 ; VI. p. 580 ; an Usabha =20 yatthis or 30 ft. 

8. J. V. p. 356 ; gdvuta = gavyuti or goruta ( kroial ) = 9 furlongs 

9. References are many ; a yojana, or for the matter of that all other 

measures varied from place to place and time to time. Cf. 
Arthasastra, II. 19-20 ; Pran Nath, op. cit., p. 80. 



ISLAMIC ART AND ARCHITECTURE* 

Islamic art was not like many Western artistic movements created 
by a nation but by a religion, which was and is nowadays the faith 
of many nations in many parts of the world. Each of these nations 
and tribes has its own taste and its own qualities. Each has a tradi- 
tion of its own, which sometimes goes far back into the past and 
brings it with her as a dowry into the new religious community. 

When the Islamic movement started, its vigour and energy were 
perhaps the most tremendous that the world’s history has ever seen. 
Countries and empires, the most cultured and populated of the 
world, crashed down before it in an amazingly short time. The 
Arabian tribes, which formed the first Mohammedan armies and 
fought the first battles of the new faith, were primitive tribes and 
without great cultural interest. Their property was Mohammed’s 
religion — as for culture they had to form one. 

So in the first Islamic centuries there was no Islamic style in 
existence. But a determined tendency can be recognised towards an 
artistic ecstasy equal to the religious enthusiasm. 

The chief problem was how to build the mosques. The typical 
mosque of the early Islamic period can hardly be called a building. 
It is mainly a square open courtyard, the four sides of which are 
bordered by arcades, covered with flat roofs. Those before the 
mihrab, the prayer niche, are usually multiplied and form a kind of 
a building containing several parallel arcades like church naves. 
Here was a place for the chalif separated from the congregation, the so- 
called maqsura. Its purpose was to protect him against his 
subjects, which was sometimes very necessary indeed. Near to the 
Mihrab a covered pulpit is set, the Mimbar, and a water fountain for 
ablution is to be found in the court-yard. A steeple tower, the so- 
called Minaret, or better Minar, stood in earlier times opposite the 
front of the mosques and only later became a part of the building 
proper. It belongs much more to the town because from its top the 
inhabitants of the town are summoned to attend the daily prayers. 
There are many theories concerning the origin of this type. The 
opinion which now prevails is that it was formed in the camp of the 

* Summary of three lectures on Islamic Art and Architecture delivered 
under the auspices of the Bombay University, on the 7th, 8th and 9th 
February, 1935, by Dr. Emst Cohn-Wiener, (Baroda). 
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Mohammedan army as a separated prayer place. A Mohammedan 
community standing in parallel lines and bowing rythmically reminds 
us very much of an army, which when praying even is ready to 
fight. 

But an architectural style cannot be developed from a mere open 
space but from architectonic forms and static experience. So the 
Mohammedan religion had to accept the experience and the crafts- 
manship of the countries which the armies conquered, and with that 
the style of these countries became Mohammedanised. 

Very often the Mohammedan architects simply took away the 
columns and pillars from Roman and early Christian buildings. 
Especially in Egypt and Northern Africa almost all the ancient 
mosques, such as the famous mosque of Sidi Aqba in Qairuan, the 
mosques of Amru, and the El Azhar in Cairo, are built with the help 
of older architectural fragments. For the same reason almost every 
early Islamic building shows a different style. The famous Dome of 
the rock, the Kubbet-es-Sakhra at Jerusalem, is a circular domed 
building. It was originally erected by Sultan Abd-el-Malik in the 
year 691 to cover the holy rock. This building is of a strictly Byzan- 
tine type and Herzfeld stated that it is almost a copy from the cathe- 
dral at Bosra. The mosaics too arc Byzantine but have adopted many 
Sassanian elements. The famous Mosque at Damascus, built by the 
Umayad Chalifs represents a different type. It follows more or less 
the courtyard-type. The site was originally occupied by a Roman 
temple, which the Emperor Theodosius at the end of the 4th century 
A. D. converted into a Christian church. The Chalif Walid I in his 
turn converted the church into a mosque in the early years of 
the 8th century and rebuilt it. We possess a most impressive descrip- 
tion of the work. Roman columns were collected in all Syrian 
towns. The architects were Greek, which means trained in Byzantine 
style, and 1200 artists were brought from Constantinople. But the 
ground plan of the Roman temple-place continued perhaps through 
all these different periods. The mosque having been burnt to the 
ground twice it seemed hardly possible that much could have been left 
of its old glory. But during the last few years the whitewash has been 
removed from the walls and long rows of marvellous mosaics have 
been discovered. Two different styles can be recognised, those of the 
first style belonging to Walid’s mosque, the others to a later restoration. 
It was perhaps the same Chalif who had the most important civil 
building of the time erected, the palace of Mshatta. It was an enor- 
mous square fortification in the courtyard of which, facing the en- 
trance, the palace proper was to be erected. In this marvellous work, 
which was never completed, elements of the most different origin are 
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mixed together. The system of the main entrance was already known 
to the Assyrians and Babylonians and so was the disposition of the 
decorative work. The system of the decoration, the zigzag enclosing 
rosettes is also an old Asiatic one. The chief pattern is the well-known 
Greek acanthus leafage and the ground is filled with tendrils, winged 
griffons and other fantastic animals, bom from Sasanian imagination. 

We should call this Islamic period an eclectic period. It was the 
same, which collected the medical, astrological and chemical works 
of Greek, Indian and Persian authors and had them translated into 
Arabic. It was this period, which laid the foundation stone of Islamic 
civilisation. The earliest Islamic miniatures illustrate such scientific 
manuscripts and are copies from Byzantine, i.e., from Greek originals. 

A new nation, unknown in Asiatic history until then, was to create 
something like a panislamic style. It was the Turkish tribe, which 
should have become the fate not only of the Islamic countries, but 
greatly influenced the history of the world. 

The Turks are a tribe of the great and extraordinary gifted 
Mongolian race. When history first cast a ray of light upon them 
they were settling in Turan, the steppes and deserts north of Persia. 
With much resistance they were converted to Mahomcdan religion. 
But practically independent the Turks very soon ruled Islam as 
much as Islam ruled them. They moved from Turan into the 
richer Islamic countries, penetrated them by peaceful and 
war-like methods, came into them as soldiers and afterwards became 
the rulers of almost all of them. Towards the end of the 8th century 
the Chalifs of Bagdad, not feeling sure of the loyalty of their subjects, 
hired Turks, mostly from the Ferghana district, as a bodyguard. 
The Chalif Al-Mutassim Billah built for them in 838 the town of 
Samarra, a military town, a kind of permanent soldiers’ camp. It 
was abandoned in 883. There were two marvellous mosques the 
square courtyards of which were surrounded by pillar arcades. The 
minars stood opposite the eastern walls and were like gigantic 
spiral staircases, showing the whole way upwards. The 
houses were richly decorated. The walls were always coated with 
stucco decoration. There are two different distinguishable styles 
one of which is decidedly Turkish. Strzygowsky compared it with the 
decoration of bronze ornaments mostly of horse harnesses found in 
old Turkish districts in Asia and Hungary. I myself saw a marvel- 
lously carved wooden piece in the very native country of the Turks, 
found at Ura Tube near Samarqand. This style went with the Turks 
as far as Egypt. The country had once a Turkish ruler, one Achmed 
ibn Tulun, who came from Bokhara. In 876-879 he built the 
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marvellous mosque at Cairo, which bears his name. Its ground-plan 
and minar are nearly identical with the Samarra mosques and the 
pointed arches are bordered with the same ornamentation which we 
find in the houses at Samarra. It then became the usual decoration 
in Egypt. Here we have a common Islamic style and it was in fact 
a Turkish one. 

It was during this period that a peculiar technical branch of 
art became visible for the first time, which was to grow into a remark- 
able achievement of the Mahommedan art. Most other countries 
did not think of the daily used vessels as artistic work at all. But 
the Mohammedan law forbade the use of precious vessels made of 
gold or silver. So to satisfy the demands of the rich people the 
Mohammedan potter became an artist. Highly experienced in 
Alchemy, they knew how to use metallic ingredients and to add to the 
ceramic enamel a golden or a rubyred lustre. Vases of this kind are 
most beautiful and the technic was practised in almost all Islamic 
countries. 

In Egypt this Tulunid period was a merely transitory one, after 
which the country used again the columns and capitals and other 
relics of its ancient buildings. It was a new kind of rich deco- 
ration in sharply cut stucco which developed in the 12th and 13th 
century and appears at its height in the Muristan, the hospital 
built by Sultan Qalaun in 1287. The structural development began 
with the mosque of Sultan Hassan, built in 1360. It is the first well 
planned Egyptian medresse in existence. To each of the four sides 
of the courtyard a hall (Livan) is attached, meant for teaching one 
of the Ismalic confessions. Each hall is covered with a pointed 
barrel vault. As for the outside, stress is laid for the first time on 
a cupola, which in this building is the structural accent. 

The next step was to build the mosque and especially the cupola 
and the minar slimmer and higher. The most significant building 
of this kind is perhaps the mortuary mosque of the Sultan Kait Bey, 
who died in 1496. It contains a school, a hospital, a mosque and the 
ruler’s Mausoleum, but the outside looks like a unitary building, the 
crown of which are cupola and minar. Both have now acquired the 
typical Egyptian shape being very high and slim. The most marvel- 
lous specimen of this highly finished style is an elegant fountain 
structure built by the same Sultan Kait Bey in Jerusalem in the enclo- 
sure of the Dome of the rock. 

It is surprising that hardly any sign of influence of Egyptian 
architecture can be traced in Spain. This country, the Western 
outpost of Islam had an art completely its own. It emphasised 
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the arabesque, indulged in ornaments denying the value of structural 
expression in architecture. The Spanish mosques, the most import- 
ant among which is that at Cordova, neither became- a building 
nor got a cupola, but always continued to be a succession of 
parallel arcades with flat roofs. In the mosque at Cordova only one 
part is emphasised, the maqsura. But it is done purely by ornamenta- 
tion. There are no less than five systems of arches, intermingling with 
each other. Four are indented arches, one system is horse shoe shaped. 
This ornamental ecstasy goes so far as even to make a castle the 
richest decorated work in the world. The famous Alhambra is in 
fact nothing but a castle, built by the dynasty of the Nasrides, which 
ruled Granada in the 13th and 14th century. There the so-called 
hall of the ambassadors is in itself nothing but a square room, but 
covered with stucco friezes, which endlessly repeat stars and arabes- 
ques. Windows are simply cut into this system and the ceiling is a 
stalactite decoration without any static expression. 

Considering this style, we find it rather contradictory. Islamic 
religious law does not allow the representation of any human being or 
animal. So painting and sculpture could never grow. Not even minia- 
ture painting was developed in the orthodox Western Islamic countries. 
The only arts permitted were architecture and applied arts. These 
ought to be extremely logical. They arc useful arts and should express 
their purposes. But all the suppressed sensualism, all the imagination, 
which was not allowed to express itself in images of beings, flowed 
into the ornamentation. And Islamic literature shows very much the 
same tendency. 

It is of great advantage to look at Persian art and architecture 
from the monuments standing in the rich oases of the Turanian 
steppes and deserts. When I travelled through these districts I found 
and later brought into public notice a great number of so far unknown 
buildings, which partly fill up gaps in our knowledge of the surviving 
Persian monuments. 

The starting point of Islamic art in Central Asia is the tomb of 
Sultan Ismail (died 907) the founder of the Samanid power, which 
stands in Bokhara. Its form is that of the dome type, of which it 
is the oldest known example. The pointed arch is already the typical 
feature. The decoration is almost entirely formed by brickwork. 
The Samanids were in the beginning of the 11th century vanquished 
by the so-called Ilekkhans or Karakhanids. Their residence was 
Uskend in the Eastern Ferghana quite near to the Chinese frontier. 
Four important buildings of this town are standing until to-day, a 
minar and three mausoleums. The minar, which has lost its top part 
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represents a type very common in Iran and Turan, a cylindrical 
tower, gradually diminishing as it reaches the top. It is the oldest 
specimen of its kind. The decoration resembles perfectly that of the 
oldest tomb at Uskend, most presumably that of the founder of the 
Karakhanid dynasty, who died 1012| 13. It consists of lines of tiles 
combined in geometrical patterns, the ground between them filled with 
small stucco-leaves. This kind of decoration, sometimes without 
stucco leaves becomes now quite common. In Northern Persia we find 
two tomb-towers decorated in this way and it occurs as late as the end 
of the 12th century on the tombs of Mumine Chatun, wife of the 
Atabeg Ildegis, and of Jusuf ibn Kuseir at Nachtshevan. 

The next step in the development is the facade of the tomb 
at Uskend where the IChakhan Jelaleddin el Hussein was buried, 
the date being 1152. Again the brickwork pattern dominates, very 
densely set. It fills the front wall completely. But real ornamenta- 
tion, worked out in terracotta enters now the system, emphasising 
the entrance. The third mausoleum at Uskend was built in 1186|87, 
unfortunately we do not know for whom. Here the brick decoration 
has quite disappeared and perpendicular friezes filled with terracotta 
ornamentation dominate the facade. This decoration consists of 
inscriptions, arabesques and wicker-work patterns of all possible des- 
criptions. Another outstanding monument in the Ferghana district 
is a tower-shaped mausoleum, standing in a very lonely site near 
Kassan. It looks very plain and unadorned. But the interior is 
most beautifully decorated. All details, such as the quaterfoil or 
the indented archer of the highest beauty and the details are extremely 
varied. 

The centre of this art was not the Karakhanid court. A ruler 
of this dynasty, Arslan Khan Muhammed ben Suleiman, beautified 
about 1120 Bokhara with monuments, which have no connection with 
the style of Uskend. Above all he erected the famous Kalyan Minar, 
which is the landmark of this city. This type is, as mentioned al- 
ready, very common in Iran and Turan. Examples exist at Kunja 
Urgenj, Termess, Firuzabad, Isfahan and at many other places. Arslan 
Khan moreover built a musalla, the surviving parts of which show the 
same Churasanic brick-decoration, as the ancient mosque at Herat 
and the most imposing building of Western Turkestan, Sultan Sanjar’s 
Mausoleum at Merv. 

Merv is to-day a barren spot in the desert of Kisil Kum. But 
it was a very old cultural site. There are not less than five ruined 
places next to one another, whose history stretches from the ancient 
Persian period right down to the 18th century A. D. The most im- 
portant of them is Sultan Kala, the city of the Seljuk dynasty, which 
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in four lines ruled the whole of Central and Western Asia. We know 
that it was very rich indeed in mosques, houses, palaces and libraries. 
Even to-day the double wall is still standing, which Sultan Sanjar 
built around his town, and Sultan Sanjar’s mausoleum. He died in 
the year 1157. It is unquestionably one of the finest monuments of 
Islam. Admirable is the distribution of the ornamentation, which 
never disturbs the architectural forms. 

There is not much left of medieval buildings in other parts of 
Asia. The most impressive buildings are the monuments of the 
Seljuk dynasty, which resided at Konja. The greatness of the orna- 
mentation in the facades of their buildings is striking and disarms 
every prejudice against Mohammedan art. The minars of this style 
are very peculiar. We would call them perhaps fluted, but convexly 
fluted. We come across such forms in all parts of Asia, where Tur- 
kish dynasties ruled. It is doubtless again a Turkish contribution to 
the Mohammedan art. Its most perfect feature is shown in 
two mausoleums in Churasan, the architectural idea of which seems 
to be that of a tent, the stuff-walls falling in folds. A fortress at Merv 
and a Musalla between Samarqand and Bukhara have their walls 
formed in the same style. In Jar Kurghan, near the Oxus river stands 
a convexly fluted minar and the Kutb Minar at Delhi is a building 
of the same kind, but richer, many times multiplied and inserting 
edged pillars between the convex mouldings. 

The most dreadful event in the history of Asia was the raid of 
Jenghiskhan about 1220. A stupid offence of the Chwaresmshah gave 
the pretext for it. With the utmost brutality Jenghiskhan destroyed the 
most flourishing cities in Central Asia, such as Kunja Urgenj, Merv, 
Bokhara and Samarqand and killed a great part of the inhabitants. 
Nothing seems to have survived but a poor necropolis, dated 1340|41, 
at Kassan in the Northern Ferghana, and its crude style and clumsy 
wording testifies the cultural decay. But Persia proper does not share 
the darkness of this age. The Mongol dynasty of the so-called Flkhans 
which descended from Jenghiskhan raised the country to new splend- 
our. Khodabende Khan built his mausoleum in Sultanieh, which en- 
hances the greatness of Sultan Sanjars tomb at Merv, being octagonal 
and rising with a cupola. The interior decoration is now at an enor- 
mous cultural height. There are stucco-mihrabs in the mosques of 
Isfahan and Veramin, turning the flat ornaments into plastically 
graduated ones. The inner walls of the Inamzadehs were coated with 
fayence tiles of metallic lustre culminating in marvellous mihrabs. 

But the enamel was not limited to the flat tiles. This marvellous 
technic spread out and joined the sharply cut terracotta-decoration, 
such as formerly decorating the fagades of Uskcnd. Four buildings are 

E 
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standing in Turkestan, overflooding the terracotta-decoration with sky- 
blue, dark-blue and white enamel. Three are the oldest buildings at 
the most holy spot in Samarqand, one of them built in 1334 1 5, being 
the shrine of Kasim ibn Abbas, the living king (Shah Sindah) himself. 
The fourth is the tomb of a Mongol prince Bayan Khuli Khan, who 
was assassinated in the year 1357 and buried outside the walls of 
Bokhara. It seems, that this style derived from Eastern Churasan. 
A Liwan which bears the same kind of decoration stands in Konja in 
Asia Minor and the inscription describes one Mohammed from Tus 
the artist. 

This splendid period was to create Islamic painting which 
according to the religious law could be only miniature painting. It 
was easier for these Mongol princes to overcome the prejudice, than 
for any bom orthodox Moslem. But art was almost entirely confined 
to their countries, whilst others were suffering badly from the after- 
effects of Jcnghiskhan's raid. That Islamic art obtained again a centre 
and arose to new richness and splendour we may safely ascribe to the 
great personality of Tamerlane. 

Tamerlane was by no means, like Jenghiskhan, a mere destroyer. 
He was fond of building palaces and mosques and rebuilding holy 
shrines. Carrying away by force the artists from the cities he con- 
quered to Samarqand, he made Turkestan the actual artistic centre of 
the Islamic world. There is no important building outside this 
country belonging to Tamerlane’s period. 

After the year 1370, when safely in possession of Samarqand he 
began immediately to fill his residence with splendid buildings. No 
less than 18 mausoleums form the splendid necropolis of the so-called 
Shah Sindah. They follow mostly the Churasanic style. But Turkish, 
Persian and even Chinese elements and techniques are mixed with 
the decoration. When Timur was at the very height of his power, 
controlling practically the whole Islamic world, his taste grew to the 
most exaggerated demands. From the Persian style, which was very 
monumental in itself, his architects developed structures on quite an 
exaggerated scale. 

There are two monuments outside Samarqand which form the 
transition. The one is the mosque of Choja Achmad Yassawi in the 
town of Turkestan, slightly to the North of Samarqand built in 1397 
by a Persian artist from Isfahan. It is an enormous square building, 
a cubic block, from which two domes rise, one covering the mosque 
proper and the other the tomb of the Saint. This second dome is 
already melon-shaped. The entrance is flanked by two towers like 
that of a fortress, a most extraordinary form, which is certainly a 
product of Timur’s warlike mind. This mosque has the distinction 
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of being the only one in Inner Asia that has kept almost intact the 
whole of its furniture. It possesses two beautifully carved wooden 
doors with interlaced bronze handles, two enormous bronze candle- 
sticks, one enormous bronze vessel of more than a man’s height and 
some smaller objects. 

The second monument of these years of transition is a palace in 
Timur’s birth place Kesh, now called Shahri Sjabs, finished in 139G. 
This building is one of the marvels of the world. We possess a des- 
cription of its original features by the Spanish ambassador Clavijo, 
sent to Timur by the King Henry III. By combining this descrip- 
tion with the palace as it stands to-day, covered with enamelled tiles, 
we get a very interesting result. It proves how strong the tradition 
of Asiatic art was. The system is not only the same as that of early 
Islamic palaces, such as Mshatta and Balkuvara, but goes back to 
the Assyrian palaces at Nimrud and Chorsabad, and has its surface 
completely covered with enamelled tiles, as the Ishtar Gate at Baby- 
lon. Timur was apparently very attached to this place, where he was 
bom, and embellished it by means of many buildings. But it was 
Samarqand, which he appreciated most. The most prominent build- 
ing in the city is the mosque Bibi Chanim, which Timur built ( 1398 
to 1405) in memory of his wife. With its monumental gateway, two 
side-buildings and a domed main mosque it is the first known speci- 
men of the classical Friday mosques. The second masterpiece of this 
period is Timur’s own mausoleum at Samarqand, the so-called Gur- 
i-mir. Above an octagonal structure a lofty cylindrical tambour rises, 
on the top of which a melon-shaped dome is set. It is the ancient 
Turkish form, but it enhances by far the ideas of the mausoleums of 
Sultan Sanjar and Khodabende Khan. Timur died in 1405, when he 
was just preparing for war against China. 

There was no artistic centre after his death, but in many places 
arts were flourishing. At Samarqand, Timur’s grandson Ulugh Beg 
built a famous observatory and the beautiful mosque, which bears 
his name. The building is a transformation of Bibi Chanim into a 
medressa. But the decoration is richer and the fayence mosaic almost 
the only technic used. He favoured this luxurious technic, even when 
finishing buildings, founded by Timur himself. This style survived 
in Turkestan almost to our own days. Even the Sheibanid dynasty 
did not change it. 

During Ulugh Beg’s time another Timurid dynasty, which derived 
from Shah Ruck Bahadur, held sway over Churasan, residing in 
Herat. There are some mins of buildings left, but the taste was 
obviously more cultivated than strong, and turned to the lesser arts. 
It was perhaps here, that the so-called Persian carpet was created and 
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certainly the Persian miniature painting started its glorious career 
from this court. Its most famous artist was Behzad, the best prey, 
when in 1508 the dynasty of Herat was conquered by the Persian 
Safavids. 

Through the whole history of art we find a rule which- governs 
artistic evolution all over the world. Art always begins strong, then 
grows more spiritual and delicate and becomes imposing and magni- 
ficent at last. So was the evolution of European and of Chinese art 
and so that of Islamic art. 

At the top of the development we find in all Islamic countries 
an art most imposing and magnificent. It is represented by the art 
of the Turks in Istanbul (Constantinople), of the Sefevids in Persia 
and of the Mogul emperors in India. 

The Turkish art has a peculiar greatness, based on the warlike 
strength of the nation. Conquerors as they are, they tried to develop 
the most perfect specimen of architecture they noticed in Constan- 
tinople, the former church of Hagia Sophia. It was a very difficult 
task, this church having one of the boldest structures in the whole 
history of architecture. But they succeeded and Sinan, one of the 
great geniuses in art, built a series of domed mosques, which have not 
many equals in the world. Many Turkish mosques are covered with 
enamelled tiles, which enrich the original Persian patterns with natura- 
listic flower designs. 

Later Persian art has its glory not in architecture, but in the 
lesser arts. Its most famous products are the Persian carpets. 
There are various kinds, such as carpets with flower design, with 
arabesques, the monumental vase-carpets and those with landscapes 
and hunting scenes, these perhaps designed by artist painters. There 
were very famous Persian painters at the courts of Shah Tamasp and 
Shah Abbas. Chinese influence was very strong in all Persian art of 
this time and contributed many patterns to the ornamental designs. 

But the example of Mohammedan art in India demonstrates 
that the importance of influences is usually overestimated. The ele- 
ments of Indian Mohammedan art came from Persia. But they 
were not adopted. They became elements of peculiar Indian styles. 
Pillars and cupolas have a material power, which is quite national. 
The Kutb Minar at Delhi multiplies the Turkish elements. The mos- 
ques at Ahmedabad and Champaner are mixing Mohammedan and 
Hindu elements into extraordinary richness and the mosques and 
tombs of the Mogul emperors, based on a renewed Persian influence, 
are perfect expressions of the Indian taste. It is perhaps most signi- 
ficant, that the famous Mogul miniatures are very realistic in their 
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way and prefer portraits and scenes from daily life, quite unlike 
any other Islamic art. 

The rales for Mohammedan art are given by religion and each 
Mohammedan nation follows them. But every Mohammedan nation 
has its own style. Islam is a spiritual world, in which many nations 
and tribes found their places and I had the opportunity to form their 
own art and to live their own lives. 

Ernst Cohn-Wiener. 



THE PARITY OF INDIAN COTTON"' 


As there is a lot of popular misunderstanding on the “ Parity of 
Indian Cotton ” and as the subject in all its ramifications is of interest 
not only to students of Indian cotton but also to students of economics 
and of rural welfare, it is felt that the following brief study may be 
useful to readers of the University Journal. 

The most usual question one is asked not merely by laymen but 
also by people who ought to know better, like people in charge of 
mills or of Government departments, is, what is the normal parity 
of Indian cotton ? They imagine that there is a fixed parity or a fixed 
relationship, say, between the price of New York futures and Broach, 
or Broach and Oomras, or Bengal and Broach; that if there is a 
disturbance of this fixed relationship — which, by the way, must be 
a carefully guarded trade secret— it would be a profitable operation to 
sell what is higher in price and buy what is lower in price. Unfor- 
tunately, there are many people who imagine such relationships do 
exist and then operate on the same, to find themselves saddled with 
losses when what they considered low in parity goes lower and 
what they considered high in parity goes higher. They then declare 
that it must be somebody else’s fault and end by blaming the autho- 
rities, say, the Government or the East India Cotton Association. 
Or they hit upon some technical market factors like the operation 
of Teji-mandi or of some big Marwari speculator who happens, or 
appears to be, making money and pass on all the blame for their 
losses to such technical factors. Psychologically speaking, this is 
the sub-conscious complex behind a lot of criticism in the Press. 

The expression “ Parity of Cotton ” is used to denote compara- 
tive or relative price, just as the expression “ naval parity ” i9 used to 
denote comparative strength. The parity of Indian cotton, in general 
parlance, means the price of Indian cotton as compared with the 
price of American cotton, because America is the largest single pro- 
ducer of cotton. It is usual to compare the two prices by comparing 
the quotation of New York Futures with the quotation of Broach, 

the most important Indian Contract. 

Before one can compare the two prices, one must be in a 
position to reduce them to a common denominator or to express 


* This study formed part of a speech delivered by the writer at the 
Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics on February 26, 1935. 
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them in the same terms, and to do this, one must first understand 
what the different contracts mean. Half the troubles of the cotton 
speculator would vanish if he always had at the back of his mind 
what these different contracts represented. The quotation for Broach 
ApriljMay means the price of Broach cotton, of average staple and 
fully-good standard, per candy of 784 lbs. expressed in Rupees, for 
delivery in April or May at the seller’s option, with the additional 
right to the seller of tendering certain specified growths like Dholleras 
or Surats at market differences. Similarly New York May means 
the price, in Dollar cents per lb. of American cotton, staple and 
middling standard, delivered in May, with the option to the seller of 
tendering a certain fairly wide range of standards and staple lengths 
at market differences. Similarly the Liverpool May contract means 
the price of the same cotton delivered in Liverpool, with the same 
option to the seller. 

Further, the New York Futures contract represents cotton deli- 
vered in New York or any one of eight designated ports in the U.S.A. 
Liverpool cotton is understood to represent cotton in Liverpool and 
Broach contract is understood to represent cotton in Bombay. In 
Bombay, the price is expressed in so many rupees per candy, in 
New York in so many cents per lb. gross weight and in Liverpool 
in so many pence and hundredths of pence per lb. net weight. 

The comparison can be made by reducing the pence per lb. to 
rupees per candy, or vice versa, taking the current rate of exchange : 
or the cents per lb. to rupees per candy, taking the Rupee-Dollar 
exchange, and allowing for the fact that the New York price is the 
gross price and includes the tare, conventionally estimated at 6%. 
Taking the quotation on December 2, 1934, say, New York at 12-80 
cents and the Rupee-Dollar cross rate at 2-70, one arrives at a price 
of New York of Rs. 271|- per candy, which comes to Rs. 287, if allow- 
ance is made for the net and gross weights. The Bombay quotation 
at Rs. 236 1 - works out to Rs. 287 minus Rs. 236, i.e., Rs. 51 1- lower 
than New York. Liverpool at 6 80d per lb. works out to Rs. 296 
per candy at 1|6 exchange. Hence Bombay is Rs. 60 lower than 
Liverpool. 

It will be noticed that while the New r York contracts work out 
to Rs. 287, the Liverpool contract works out to Rs. 296, i.e., Rs. 9 
higher. This is explained by the cost of carrying cotton from the 
U.S.A. to Liverpool, and may be considered normal. We need not 
enter into the further details of the Liverpool-New York straddle 
here. 

We have examined the crudest, but the most usual and funda- 
mentally correct, way of expressing price differences. We have 
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found that Bombay is Rs. 60 lower than Liverpool, but it does not 
follow that Bombay is so much lower in parity. We have still to 
make allowances for the difference in the spinning performances of 
the two cottons. The Broach staple is shorter and weaker, and let 
us assume that Broach should be Rs. 50 1- lower because of its inferior 
performance. Then it would be a correct thing to say that Broach 
is Rs. 10 lower in parity with Liverpool Americans. It must be 
mentioned here that the assumption that the difference in the value 
of Broach and Americans is Rs. 50 is pure guess-work, and what 
is more, the difference in value is not an absolute quantum but a 
variable function. If Liverpool cotton was a shilling a pound, the 
value of Broach would not be Rs. 50 lower but possibly Rs. 10C 
lower. We have, therefore, to refine our ideas and methods of 
working out parities and try to express them as percentages. We 
may suggest that Broach cotton is intrinsically 10% lower in value 
than American and the relative parity should be watched according- 
ly, and if Broach is 15% lower than American in absolute price, we 
may say that Broach is 5% lower in parity. But this again is an 
assumption. 

The difference in price can also be expressed in pence per lb 
instead of Rupees per candy. In the above case, we have Broach 
Rs. 236 with Liverpool at 6-80. Broach at Rs. 236 works out tc 

5- 424 per lb., so that the parity difference is l-38rf. If Broach if 
Rs. 242 and Liverpool 6-854 as on December 30, the difference is 

6- 85 minus 5-55 : : 1'30. In the Bombay Cotton Annual, price dif- 
ferences are worked out in this manner from 1922 to 1933, 
month by month. The narrowest difference was reached in March, 
1932, when Broach was only 0174 lower than Liverpool, or a 
percentage of just over 3 per cent. This was due to the short crop 
in India in 1931-32. The widest difference was in December 1923 
when it was as much as 5-994 or a Liverpool quotation of 204 or a 
percentage of 34-95. The present difference works about to a per- 
centage of about 20. It would seem this difference in price tends to 
widen, not only absolutely but as a percentage, when the price level 
is very high. But it would be dangerous to generalise, for reasons 
which will be explained hereafter. 

In the adjoining Table, I have worked out the difference in 
price between Liverpool and Bombay as a percentage, the difference 
being expressed as a percentage of the price of Liverpool futures. It 
will be noticed that the percentage is as high as 30 in January 1934 
and as low as 3-2 in February, 1932. So here is food for, thought 
for the people who believe in a ‘‘fixed parity” between Liverpool 
and Bombay : by the way, it may be pointed out that in January 
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1924, Liverpool futures were nearly 204 and Broach Rs. 626, while 
in February 1932, the former were down to 5 d and the latter to 
Rs. 206. 

The relative value, as explained above, is not a fixed percentage 
but a variable function. It is ultimately determined by a number of 
factors, the most important of which are : — 

1. The relative supply and demand. 

2. The relative character of each year's crops. 

3. The cost of transport to the point of consumption. 

4. Exchange restrictions and tariffs. 

5. Artificial price regulations etc. 

6. Technical factors like attempts to comer etc. 

We will now give a few illustrations to show the working of each 
of these. If there is a small crop in India and a large crop in the 
U.S.A., Indian cotton is bound to rule higher in parity than Ameri- 
can cotton, to the point to which the consumption of Indian cotton 
is restricted and the consumption of American cotton is expanded 
so as to bring about an adjustment of the demand to the supply. 
The reverse is equally true in case the Indian crop is a large one as 
in 1924-25 and 1925-26, when the Indian crop was actually very 
nearly 7 million bales and broach April-May ruled nearly Rs. 100 
lower than Americans at one time or other. In 1932, when we had 
a small crop, Broach at one time ruled about as high as American 
cotton or only a few points lower. The point can be explained in 
another way. If the Bengal crop is small, the price of Bengal will 
go up in relation to Broach as the world must have, say, a certain 
number of cotton blankets and no amount of previous statistics will 
help to keep down the price of Bengals which will go up till the 
demand for blankets is reduced and the manufacture thereof becomes 
no longer profitable. 

The next factor is the character or quality of the crop. If the 
crop of a certain year shows better staple, it will spin higher counts 
and its price in the world’s crop will be relatively higher. This is 
no doubt obvious. 

The third factor is that of transport — in a more general sense 
than the mere cost of transport. The relative adjustment of parity 
is brought about ultimately by the competition of similar growths of 
cotton at the points of consumption. A substantial portion of the 
Indian crop has to be exported and has to compete in the world's 
markets with American and other growths. We have therefore to 
take into account the cost of transporting Indian cotton to the 
world’s markets— like Japan, Europe, etc.— and the Drice of Indian 
F 
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cotton as laid down in these markets is decided by the price of 
American or other cotton which is brought there for consumption. 
It is because of this fact that the Indian crop, as a whole, cannot 
benefit by the import duty on raw cotton. 

But the case of Indian staple cotton is different. Here the 
total Indian supply is smaller than the total Indian requirements, 
with the result that the price of Indian staple cotton, like Navsari, 
can go up till it reaches the level at which American cotton can be 
laid down in India. This has to pay an import duty of Rs. 24-8 
per candy, and so, Indian staple cotton cannot be said to be too high 
in parity till it becomes dearer than American or other foreign 
cotton laid down in India, duty paid. But should the Indian staple 
cotton crop exceed our requirements, it would have to be exported, 
and it would have to rule at the level at which it could compete 
with American cotton in the common markets like Japan. The 
price of Indian staple cotton will, in that case, at least once in the 
season have to fall below the price at which American cotton can be 
imported in Bombay, by Rs. 24-8 per candy (import duty) and the. 
cost of transport of Indian cotton to the foreign consuming countries. 
The two points explained above denote the maximum and minimum 
price at which Indian staple cotton would rule in India. 

The above illustration also shows the importance of tariffs ; ex- 
change restrictions or discriminatory quotas or boycotts play a simi- 
lar part in determining the relative price levels and their importance 
will be felt increasingly in the future, if “economic nationalism’’ 
continues to grow at the present rate. 

Further, we have the most important recent price factor, viz., 
the American attempts at price stabilisation. In 1934, America was 
financing some 7 million bales at 12 cents per lb., so that American 
cotton could not very well sell for long under the equivalent price of 
this loan. When Indian cotton which had no such support conti- 
nued to decline relatively to American cotton, there was a hue and, 
cry in India. But Indian cotton continued to decline till her surplus 
supplies were absorbed and recovered only after her surplus sup- 
plies were absorbed, and then there was a sharp reduction in the 
Indian crop early in 1935. 

Finally, there are such purely technical or local factors affecting 
either Indian or American cotton, and unduly raising or lowering it. 
Among these may be included attempts to corner or to “ bear raid ”, 
attempts to tamper with one particular contract by manipulating 
spot rates or the machinery of an exchange. As explained at the 
very start, the effect of such factors is nearly always exaggerated ; 
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ninety-five times out of hundred, such attempts fail, as world forces 
are stronger than any technical factors. Bodies like the New York 
Cotton Exchange or the East India Cotton Association can at best 
regulate markets and see that a fair deal is exercised between buyer 
and seller but they cannot stabilise prices unless they have money or 
the right to create paper money, like the American Government. 

We have seen that a large number of factors is involved in the 
working out of the parity of Indian cotton. The number of factors, 
ponderable and imponderable, is in fact so large that they cannot be 
reduced to an algebraic equation. The glorious uncertainty, and the 
world-wide outlook which these factors imply, constitute the chief 
intellectual attraction of the cotton trade. 


Table showing the Parity each month between Mgd. Broach and 
Liverpool Futures, expressed as a percentage of the latter. 

(Values of Broach per candy of 784 lbs. — converted into pence per lb. 
at the ruling rate of exchange for Telegraphic Transfers on London.) 
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Liverpool j Broach 
(Pence per lb. ) (Rs. per candy] 

| 

Difference 
between L'poo 
&Br. 

( Pence per lb.] 

Parity as 
percentage of 
Liverpool. 

10-35 

1929 

357 

2-14 

20-7 

10-32 

358 

2-12 

20-6 

10-79 

368 

2-35 

21-7 

10-88 

345 

2-49 

24-0 

9-89 

335 

2-25 

22-7 

9-92 

333 

2-36 

23-8 

9-94 

336 

2-32 

23-4 

10-00 

343 

2-22 

22-2 

10-15 

343 

2-35 

23-2 

10-00 

338 

2-32 

23-2 

9-52 

321 

2-22 

23-5 

9-38 

316 

2-16 

22-9 

9-25 

1930 

301 

2-37 

25-8 

8-37 

267 

2-29 

27-3 

8-00 

257 

2-16 

27-0 

8-24 

258 

2-38 

29-0 

8-03 

260 

2-13 

26-5 

7-35 

228 

2-19 

29-9 

7-08 

222 

2-05 

29-0 

6-60 

218 

1-67 

25-6 

6-18 

206 

1-52 

24-5 

5- 63 

6- 13 

198 

1-14 

20-3 

200 

1-60 

26-1 

5-51 

177 

1-51 

27-4 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jun. 

Jul. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Jan. 

Feb. 


1931 

184 


■47 


1-31 


240 
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Liverpool 
(Pence per lb.) 

Broach 

(Rs. per candy) 

Difference 
between L’pool 
& Br. 

(Pence per lb.) 

Parity as 
percentage 
of L’pool. 

Jan. 

5.01 


0-39 

7-8 

Feb. 

4-77 

183 

0-54 

11-3 

Mar. 

4.87 

160 

0-74 

152 

z 


177 

101 

19.8 

5.89 

221 

0.81 

13-8 

June 


229 

0.82 

135 

July 

6'21 

231 

0-90 

14.5 

Aug. 



0-89 

156 

Sep. 

5-49 

k k.S'ViHS; 


164 

Oct. 

5-38 


102 


Nov. 


183 

0-89 

17-6 

Dec. 

5-09 

180 

096 

18’9 

Jan. 

5-64 

1934. 

197 

1*11 

19-7 

Feb. 

6-26 

209 

1-46 

23-3 

Mar. 

6-20 


1-48 

23-9 

Apr. 

5-98 

198 

1-38 

23-3 

May 

5.88 

194 

1-43 

243 

Jun. 

6-39 

209 


250 

July. 

Aug. 


222 

228 

1-52 

22-9 


1*67 

24*2 

Sep. 

6-75 

217 

1-76 

260 

Oct. 

6-55 

209 

1-75 

26-7 

Nov. 

6-54 

215 

1-60 

23-6 

Dec. 

6-74 

230 

1-45 

21-4 

Jan. 1935. 

6-82 

246 

116 

17-1 


R. G. Saraiya. 


* The figures for Liverpool and Broach are taken from the Bombay 
Cotton Annual, 










LIMITATIONS OF CANE SUGAR MANUFACTURE 


Importance of Indian Sugar Industry : — 

That the world’s sugar industry is passing through a period of 
revolution is scarcely news even to a superficial observer. The 
changes that have taken, and are still taking, place in the industry’s 
commercial and economic structure are, too patent to need enumera- 
tion. Among them all, however, none is more striking to any one 
acquainted with the history of sugar, nor more dramatically signi- 
ficant as the sign of a new era, than the metamorphosis which has 
come over the Indian sugar industry during the last three or four 
years. From being an annual importer of about a million tons of 
white sugar valued at Rs. 12 crores, as late as 1929-30, the recent 
rapid expansion of sugar industry has drastically curtailed the quan- 
tity and value of imports, and the time is not far off when India may 
become an exporting country. This has come as a surprise, parti- 
cularly to the westerner apt to blackmail Indian capital and capi- 
talist, so that to-day we have about 150 sugar factories representing 
a total investment of over Rs. 25 crores and giving employment to 
about a lakh of workers. It stands second only to cotton industry. 
This is, however, only a part of the story. Sugar factories consti- 
tute only a part of the Indian sugar industry. Therefore, it is a 
relief to note that Indian sugar industry, which was an object of 
mild solicitude, has passed the stage when it was smiled at by other 
countries and has become a serious competitor of the importer who 
had a quasi-monopoly in the Indian market. 

Agricultural Aspect : — 

Indian sugar industry has two aspects, agricultural and indus- 
trial. India being primarily an agricultural country, the cultivation 
of sugar holds a very prominent place in its economy. From the 
relative position of different provinces as producers of sugar cane, 1 
it is evident that the cultivation of cane holds a unique place in the 
sugar cane belt. It is the most important and perhaps the only cash 
crop in the sugar cane belt. The cultivation of cotton is not well 
adapted to the soil and jute can hardly be a good substitute for 
sugar cane. The area under tobacco is already too high to admit 


(1) Vide, Review of Sugar Trade, 1930-31. 
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of any further extension. Therefore, none of the cash crops can be 
a profitable substitute for cane. Rightly the Tariff Board remarks 
that in the past over a period of years the return from cane has been 
consistently greater than that from any other crop except jute . 1 2 3 
This is partly due to wide home market. The price of most Indian 
staple crops is determined by the conditions of the world market 
because the home market is insufficient to absorb the total produc- 
tion. In the case of crops cultivated for export the position of the 
agriculturist is affected by world factors, but the unlimited extent 
of the home market for sugar relieves the agriculturist from the 
vagaries of the world market. A protected and wide home market 
for sugar affords great relief to the agricultural population, for cane 
crop is the most important crop which helps the cultivator to pay 
off his rent and irrigation dues and to make provision for those neces- 
saries of life for which cash payment is required. The cane crop 
therefore is profitable both to the agriculturist and the Government. 
It is important to the Government, firstly, because the cane crop being 
an important cash crop, the Government is able to collect land 
revenue with greater ease and at higher rate. In fact, the ability 
of the cultivator to pay his rent is conditioned largely by the price 
he fetches for such valuable crops. This is especially true at present 
when India, with other countries, is passing through the most acute 
depression, coupled with the political unrest and agricultural crisis . 1 
Cane crop gives substantial relief. Secondly, a substantial portion 
of the total irrigation revenue derived by the Government is due to 
the cane crop. 

It should also be noted that cane encourages a more intensive 
system of agriculture because the price fetched by the crop offers 
sufficient inducement to the cultivator for making adequate provi- 
sion for manures, water, deep ploughing, etc. No wonder then if 
in certain parts of the United Provinces many tube wells have been 
sunk to lift water for cane cultivation . 8 Besides, the cane cultiva- 
tion holds, throughout India, a recognised place in crop rotation. It 
adds to the productivity of soil because the yield of crops grown 


(1) Vide, Report, para. 30. 

(2) The severity of depression is more keenly felt because the prices of 

agricultural products have fallen lower than those of the manu- 
factured products and therefore the cultivator with his reduced 
purchasing power and higher incidence of land revenue is pressed 
heavily. 

Refer Agricultural Crisis League, Sir A. Chatterjee’s Note. 

(3) For details, see Indian Tariff Board Evidence, Vol. II, p. 43. 
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after sugar cane is generally speaking considerably higher than that 
after other rotation crops. So also, the cane crop is an important 
source of cattle fodder, especially as it comes at a time when grass 
gets scarce ; from December to March, when the ordinary fodder is 
falling off, sugar cane crop keeps the cattle in better condition. It 
is estimated that one acre of cane supplies one and a half tons of 
cattle food in the shape of tops and edible leaves. 1 

Industrial Aspect : — 

The industrial aspect of Indian sugar industry is no less im- 
portant, the three constituent parts of the industry being gur, deshi 
or khandsari sugar, and factory sugar. Indian sugar industry occu- 
pies unique position replete with potentialities because India, while 
one of the largest growers of cane and one of the biggest manufac- 
turers of sugar, 2 has also been a customer for about a steady million 
tons of white sugar. Thus, India not only consumes what she pro- 
duces but has been paying an annual sum of about 12 crores of 
rupees for her imports of white sugar, mainly from Java. Therefore, 
the Indian sugar industry enjoys a decided advantage over those of 
other countries in that it is favoured with wide home market, as is 
evident from her imports of white sugar and the growth in demand 
recorded in the recent years. Other important sugar produc- 
ing countries, like Java, Cuba, Hawaii and Mauritius, have practi- 
cally no home market and depend primarily on the export trade. 
The Indian Tariff Board has estimated the extent of the home mar- 
ket and has corroborated the aforesaid facts. Recent development 
in our sugar industry has been feasible primarily because of the 
existence of this wide protected home market. 

The Indian sugar industry, right from the cultivation of the 
crop to the emergence of white sugar from the modem up-to-date 
factory affords employment to large number of capitalists and labour- 
ers. About 15 million people are directly concerned in the cultiva- 


(1) Vide, Report of the Tariff Board, para. 31. 

(2) As regards the home market India at present imports approximately 

one million tons of white sugar annually ; about 100,000 tons is 
manufactured in India in refineries or central factories, while a 
varying amount estimated at 200,000 to 250,000 tons is manu- 
factured by Khandesaris mainly in Rohilkhand by the “ bel " 
method. In addition to this some 2{ million tons of gur are 
consumed each year. The total consumption of gur and sugar 
in the country may be valued at not far short of Rs. 60 crores 
annually. 

Vide, Report of the Tariff Board, para. 21. 

G 
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tion of cane. 1 The majority of the central factories being established 
in the rural areas, in order to obtain fresh supplies of cane, draw 
their labour supplies from the surrounding villages, and thus afford 
employment to agricultural population in the period between the 
kharif and rabi harvest when the agricultural operations are slack. 
This is to the mutual advantage of both the parties ; the employer 
gets an adequate supply of cheap labour and the employees make 
the best use of the time which they would otherwise have wasted in 
loitering and idleness. The average wage paid at the Indian factories 
is about 8 annas a day, which compares very favourably with the 
wages paid in other countries and shows that the industry enjoys 
incomparative advantage in respect of the labour supply. It has 
been aptly stated that field labour in India is generally abundant 
and quite good. 2 In Java, wages are low as compared with other 
countries, but a little higher as compared with India. 3 In the 
Philippines the wages are round about Is. 7 d. a day plus half that 
value of rice, equal to about 2s. Ad. a day. 4 In Mauritius wages 
are about 3s. a day. 5 Cuba pays about 5s. a day and Hawaii over 6s. 
In Queensland the minimum wage is round about 17s. 


(1) According to the estimate of Mr. Burt something like 13 million 

people are dependent upon the industry in one way or another. 
Explaining as to how he arrived at this estimate, Mr. Burt says : 
" There are three million acres of cane land in India and even in 
the best cane districts cane does not occupy more than 15 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, so that gives 20 million acres of 
holdings on which cane is grown. If you take the average hold- 
ing to be as large as 6 acres, which is rather a high figure, that 
means 3-1 13 million of holdings, and if you allow 4 people as 
concerned in the working of a single holding, that will give you 
13 million people, in other words 4 to 5 people per acre of cane.” 
Vide, Evidence, Vol. II, p. 4. 

But this estimate, according to Dr. Mathai, errs on the side 
of safety and conservatism, and the number of people in fact 
dependent upon the cane crop is far more than the above esti- 
mate. 

(2) Dr. Barber's Paper, Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931, 

p. 35. 

(3) Unskilled labour is paid 10 d. a day ; careful factory worker deserves 

from lid. to 3s. according to the skill required, and this is done 
by the Chinese, of whom there are large numbers in the island. 

(4) The total wages earned during the season is about £9-13-0 (10% 

having been deducted for the agent). 

(5) The labour is almost entirely Indian and is roughly divided into 

casual and permanent. According to Maxwell, in 1923 the scale 
of wages for casual labourer was 3s. per day for 26 days in the 
month and during cropping season 4s. 6d. 
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It is estimated that the average sugar factory employs from 
200 to 300 men throughout the year and about 1,000 men in the 
working season. Not an inconsiderable number of people are em- 
ployed in the preparation of deshi sugar which is more than double 
the output of central factories. Albeit no accurate estimate can be 
made of the number of people employed in the sugar industry, it can 
be fairly said that the number is considerable and important to national 
economy. Thus, in its both agricultural and industrial aspect the 
importance oj Indian sugar Industry is great. 

No wonder therefore that such an important industry has pecu- 
liar problems of its own, particularly because of its recent expansion 
in the factory manufacture of white sugar. In the pages that follow 
an attempt will be made to analyse these peculiar problems and 
limitations and outline the schemes for future course of action. 

PRESENT POSITION OF SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

We shall now proceed to analyse the present position of 
the Indian sugar industry after having discussed its importance 
to national economy. Notwithstanding the general trade depression, 
the sugar industry in India has expanded so rapidly during the last 
few years that it has surpassed the most sanguine expectations and 
in many quarters serious doubt is being felt regarding the develop- 
ment being lasting. For instance, in the year 1929-30 there were 
only about 30 cane factories and 12 refineries but for the season 
1933-34, as the Sugar Technologist pointed out, there will be 128. 
This is not all. New factories are still being constructed, so that the 
total number of sugar mills seems to have increased to 145, as noted 
by Mr. M. P. Gandhi in the book. 1 The output of factory white 
sugar, therefore, has recorded a marked increase, as can be seen from 
the following figures 2 : — 

Year Production from cane. 


Tons. 

1928- 29 68,050 31 038 

1929- 30 89,768 21,150 

1930- 31 119,859 31,791 

1931- 32 158,581 69,539 

1932- 33 290,177 91,000 


But the increase in the production of white sugar has not been 
confined to organised factories alone ; there has been an all-round 
development. The shrewd and alert indigenous producers as well 
have taken advantage of the situation and increased their output. 

(1) Vide, The Indian Sugar Industry, Appendix III. 

(2) Vide, Sugar Technologist's Letter, No. 7539. 
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The total annual production of white sugar which was estimated to 
be about 2 lakhs of tons up to 1930-31, increased to 2-5 lakhs of 
tons in 1931-32 and 275 lakhs in 1932-33. Thus, the total produc- 
tion of white sugar in India from both these sources has recorded a 
substantial increase during the last few years. Figures of the last five 
years tell their own story : — 


Year 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 


Total (Tons.) 
299,088 
310,918 
351,650 
478,120 
656,177 


The increase has been specially marked during the last two years. 
But the manufacture is being pushed ahead at a remarkable speed, 
so that according to the estimate of the Sugar Technologist the out- 
put during 1933-34 would rise to 8-86 lakhs tons and in 1934-35 to 
9-46 lakhs tons. This means that the home production of sugar will 
exceed the present home comsumption. According to Mr. Gandhi 
the actual output would be higher than the aforesaid estimate of the 
Sugar Technologist. He points out that the cane crushing capacity 
of factories is very much greater than that assumed by the Sugar 
Technologist, the number of factories started has been larger than 
calculated by him, the production due to the increase in the capacity 
of old factories has also been greater than the 10 per cent, assumed 
by him (during the year 1932-33, 184 per cent, more sugar was 
produced by old factories, as compared with 1931-32), and the dura- 
tion of crushing season has also been greater. He further adds that 
the estimate of the Sugar Technologist has gone far wrong even for 
1932-33 and will turn out still more incorrect in 1933-34 and 1934-35 
as a result of the large extensions in plants, and the large number of 
mills with over 600 tons daily cane-crushing capacity, the extension 
of the duration of the season, the probable increase in recovery of 
sugar due to the efficiency of the machinery built according to the 
latest scientific advancement, to the availability of larger supplier 
of improved cane, and to the increase in the number of factories 
projected for working in 1934-35. 1 Therefore, according to his esti- 
mate the total production of sugar in India will be 11 lakh tons 
in 1933-34 and 11 5 lakh tons in 1934-35. This estimate does not 
come as a surprise. Albeit Mr. Gandhi has rather over-estimated the 
production, the actual output during 1934-35 will considerably exceed 
the estimate of 9-46 lakh tons. This fact has been conceded by the 


(1) Vide, The Indian Sugar Industry, p. 58-59. 
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Sugar Technologist as well. 1 All these facts dearly bring out the 
most rapid growth of the industry for which the Indian industrialists 
can rightly feel proud. 

This rapid progress in the development of the industry is due 
to several causes of which the State protection is by far the most 
important. On the representation of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, the Government of India referred the case of 
Sugar industry to the Tariff Board for enquiry. The Tariff Board 
in 1931, recommended a grant of protection to the industry for a 
period of 15 years and proposed that the protective duty on import 
of sugar should be fixed at Rs. 7-4-0 cwt. for the seven years 
and Rs. 6-4-0 per cwt. for the remaining eight years. The recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board were accepted by the Government of 
India and therefore the import duty on sugar which was raised to 
Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. in 1931 for revenue purposes was stabilised as a 
protective measure for a period of seven years by the Sugar Industry 
Protection Act of 1932. Thus, revenue considerations have played 
no less an important part in the present scheme of protection. In 
fact the Protection Act has helped the industry not by increasing the 
duty but rather by assuring the maintenance of the rate of duty at 
this figure for a definite period. 

The financial requirements of the Government of India gave an 
additional impetus to the growth of sugar industry, because in Sep- 
tember, 1932, a revenue surcharge of 25 per cent, was imposed on. all 
import duties. This raised the import duty on Sugar by Rs. 1-13-0, 
from Rs. 7-4-0 to Rs. 9-1-0. 

Another factor which raised the incidence of protection was the 
giving up of gold standard by England in September, 1932. The 
guilder being still on the gold basis, this placed a further handicap of 
about 20 per cent, on Java sugar coming into India. 

Finally, the general economic depression has also had its share 
in helping the growth of sugar industry. As adverted to in the pre- 
ceding section, sugarcane crop in comparison with other crops gives 
better return to the grower and provides the money which he needs 
for paying his revenue and other dues. Sugarcane cultivation has 
therefore steadily increased during the last five years from 2-65 
million acres in 1928-29 to 3-41 million acres in 1932-33, as will be 
seen from the figures submitted below : — 


(1) Vide, The Tines of India Commercial Supplement, 
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Year. 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 


Area (Acres). 

2.650.000 

2.677.000 

2.902.000 

3.076.000 

3.409.000 


During the same period the yield of cane has increased from 
30 million tons to 50 million tons, the proportionately larger increase 
in yield being due to the increasing cultivation of cane of improved 
varieties. Improvement in the quantity as well as the quality of 
sugarcane and the prevailing low prices for gur have helped the sugar 
manufacturers considerably. Lack of organisation and concerted 
action on the part of cane growers has further helped the factory 
owners. Whereas the abnormally low prices of gur have helped the 
refineries which were struggling for their existence in 1929-30, the 
substantial fall in the price of cane leaves greater margin of profit to 
the factories. The factories located in the sugarcane belt in Northern 
India generally pay about 5 annas per maund for their cane supplies 
as against 8 annas paid three years ago. In some cases prices paid 
have been as low as 3 annas 6 pies per maund. 

The cumulative effect of all the factors mentioned above has 
been an increase in the normal margin of profit of sugar factories to 
much above the figure of 10 per cent, which was regarded as fair by 
the Tariff Board. No wonder, therefore, if the sugar factories were 
built up with remarkable rapidity. The Sugar Technologist has 
rightly sounded a note of warning. He says “ the rate at which the 
sugar industry has been developing during the last two years has 
recently become too fast to be healthy. In view of the statistical 
position disclosed above, considerable caution and restraint are neces- 
sary in connection with any further extension of the industry if it is 
to be saved the fate of jute, rubber and a number of other industries 
which are now suffering from the ill-effects of over-production.” 1 
This rapid multiplication in the number of sugar factories recorded 
in the recent years is not a true index of the intrinsic strength of the 
industry because there are a number of factories which can hardly 
stand the test of the competitions, which is an essential pre-requisite 
of sound industrial growth. New problems have arisen as a result of 
this rapid growth which demand an immediate solution before the 
industry can be well established in a state of stable equilibrium. Future 
progress apart, even if the present position of the industry and such 
development as has already taken place is to endure, it should be com- 


(1) Vide, The Sugar Trade Review, 1931-32. 
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pletely re-organised and the inefficient appendage weeded out before 
the fiscal protection is withdrawn or reduced. 

THE PROBLEM AHEAD 

One important defect in the direction in which recent develop- 
ment has taken place relates to the selection of sites for some of the 
new factories. There has been an excessive development of the indus- 
try in the United Provinces and in Behar and niggardly development 
in the others. Particularly the northern part of Behar and the 
eastern districts of the United Provinces which were already over- 
crowded with factories, have attracted a large proportion of new fac- 
tories and there are a few instances in which two new factories have 
been built at one station. 

This defective location of factories has been due mostly to lack 
of foresight. There is no question that these congested areas possess 
a number of advantages at present. Thus there is ample area under 
cane cultivation and the cane growers are not accustomed to gur 
making to the same extent as in other cane growing areas. They 
understand the system under which factories purchased cane and are 
therefore willing and eager to sell their cane in preference to turning 
it into gur. There is also no indigenous Khandsari industry to com- 
pete for cane supplies. Trained labour for work in the factories is 
also plentiful. 

Most of these advantages are, however, either temporary or are 
such as can, with little organisation, be secured in other and less con- 
gested areas also. As against these, the principal disadvantages, 
namely, that of overcrowding is likely to have a permanent effect. 
At present sugarcane is one of the few crops which give a fair return 
to the grower. When normal agricultural conditions return, sugar- 
cane may not be able to maintain this privileged position and the 
area under cane cultivation may diminish proportionately to that 
under other crops in these localities. The factories will then have to 
go further afield for their supplies of raw material and the cost of 
cane delivered at the factory as well as loss and deterioration due to 
dryage in transit, will increase. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the tendency to build 
factories in the already congested areas has now practically stopped. 
Most of the new projects are for the central and western parts of the 
United Provinces which, in addition to having plentiful supply of 
excellent cane and being practically free from competition from other 
factories, enjoy an advantage in freight on sugar to the most profit- 
able markets in India, namely, the Punjab, Central India and Raj- 
putana. South Behar is another important locality awaiting deve- 
lopment. As pointed out by the Government of Behar and Orissa 
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in the course of a Resolution on the Annual Report for 1931-32 of 
the Director of Industries of that province, “ As many as seven new 
sugar factories are reported to be under construction in North Behar 
and one or two are under contemplation in South Behar where the 
cane area is larger and has the advantage of irrigation. There is 
wide scope for indigenous enterprise to start sugar factories in South 
Behar, but it is a matter for regret that both indigenous capital and 
indigenous enterprise have so far failed to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered.” Similarly, other provinces like Bombay, 
Punjab and Bengal afford ample scope for the establishment of sugar 
factories, and it is a relief to note that these areas have also attracted 
the attention of the capitalists and factories have been projected. But 
it cannot be gainsaid that in the United Provinces and Behar there 
has been an excessive development which has given rise to the problems 
of cane supply and marketing of white sugar which await solution. 

Another retrograde feature of the industry has been the lack of 
adequate improvement alike in the quality of cane and the quality of 
sugar manufactured by the factories. Although the case for protec- 
tion of the industry was based on agricultural grounds no legislative 
provision was made ensuring that the cane grower would receive 
his due share of the benefits of protection in the form of a fair price 
of cane as a spur to efficiency. Similarly, there was no assurance 
that any portion of the large manufacturing profits earned under the 
protective scheme would be utilized for agricultural development which 
may improve the cultivation of cane or raise the technical efficiency 
of factories. Fortunately the Government of India has realised the 
importance of this problem and the recent imposition of the excise 
duty on sugar the receipts from which would be partly utilized for 
the agricultural development of the industry is a move on the right 
lines. The Provincial Governments have also moved in the matter 
and measures are being taken for fixing minimum price for cane so 
that the factory owners may not take unfair advantage of the cane 
growers. 

As a result of steep fall in the price of cane, many factories, 
amongst which are included some of the oldest and best managed 
concerns, have preferred to crush more cane, even though the per- 
centage recovery' of sugar is thereby reduced, as this gives large aggre- 
gate profit. If this tendency continues, it will inevitably lead to gene- 
ral lowering of efficiency, which if it goes too far, may eventually 
reduce the industry to such a condition that it would be entirely unfit 
for facing open competition when protection is removed or reduced. 

There has also been a marked decline in the quality of Indian- 
made sugar during the last two years. Moreover, there is no uni- 
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formity of standardisation of quality at present. It would consider- 
ably facilitate forward business as well as trading in distant markets, 
if recognised standard samples could be fixed for sugar of the various 
grades generally manufactured by the factories. It should not be a 
difficult matter to prepare standards similar to “ Dutch standard ” 
used in Java. This would facilitate the marketing arrangements as 
well and eliminate the waste in transport costs resulting from internal 
competition and overlapping of marketing area. 

Further, the tendency to crush more cane even at a lower per- 
centage recovery of sugar, and the larger aggregate production of 
white sugar as a result of general expansion of the industry has added 
to the output of inferior grade of sugar. These inferior grades of 
sugar turned out by the factories, the so-called second or third quality, 
will be more and more difficult to sell in the future, specially on 
account of severe competition from Khandesari sugar. Therefore the 
production of these needs be curtailed or given up. 

In the matter of sales of sugar the present arrangements, specially 
in the case of many of the new factories, leave a great deal to be 
desired. Those new concerns which started with new capital hoping 
to find the working capital and to pay the instalments due to suppliers 
of machinery, out of profits— and there are many coming in this 
category — cannot command sufficient finance to hold stocks when this 
may be necessary. Such weak holders demoralise the market and 
make it difficult even for others to secure a fair price. 

There is also no uniformity in the form of sugar sales contract 
adopted by different factories, and the terms are generally such that 
forward business is made difficult. A standard form of contract, 
which may be fair to buyers as well as sellers, drawn up by, and 
carrying the authority of, a representative association or chamber of 
commerce would greatly help sugar business. 

Storage accommodation for sugar at factories is another import- 
ant matter which has not received the attention it desires. The new 
factories are not the only offenders in this respect. Owing to consider- 
ably larger production many of the old factories also have insuffi- 
cient warehousing space now. This deficiency not only makes it 
difficult to carry stocks to suit market requirements but also leads to 
deterioration of sugar if bags are stacked too high. The design, as 
distinct from the capacity, of sugar godowns is also an important 
factor in preventing deterioration, the points to be kept in view being 
a floor which will keep perfectly dry all the year round and the 
arrangements of ventilation in such a way as to prevent sudden 
changes either of temperature or of humidity. 

H 
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Most of the shortcomings mentioned here are the result of in- 
experience. A great number of capitalists who have entered the 
sugar industry during the last two or three years have had no con- 
nection with it before. In the case of many recently formed joint 
stock sugar companies the directorate has not been quite appropriate 
Unless the board of directors includes experienced financiers, techno- 
logists and men acquainted with the commercial aspects of the indus- 
try, it must fail to do justice to its responsibilities and the company 
must needs depend on others for guidance in managing its affairs in a 
proper manner. 

The problem of marketing sugar and the consequent cost of trans- 
port is also important. The recent growth of sugar factories has 
brought this problem to the fore. With the increase in the number 
of factories and their clustering within a particular area the competition 
inter se of the sugar factories in marketing their output has consider- 
ably increased. This internecine competition involves waste in trans- 
port costs in addition to lower prices. Therefore the re-organisation 
of marketing arrangements is essential and should immediately be 
taken up if the industry is to maintain its present position. 

The lowering of the cost of production is by far the most import- 
ant problem before the industry if it is to stand the open competition 
of its rivals. For this, improvements should be effected both in the 
field and in the factory. Agricultural aspect is often overlooked 
because India has not yet realised that sugar is produced primarily in 
the field and not in the factory. Reduction in the cost of production 
can be effected by improvements in quality of cane so as to yield a 
bigger percentage of sugar and to extend the manufacturing season 
from 120 to about 160 days, by growth of early ripening and late 
ripening varieties of canes, by researches for removing pests, and 
introduction of suitable varieties of cane with richer sucrose contents 
so as to increase the yield of crop per acre. Adequate and regular 
supply of rich canes is essential for progress of the industry. Prob- 
lem of the factory is much less difficult than that of the field. By 
the selection of up-to-date machinery and efficient labour force aided 
by chemical and engineering research, substantial economies in cost 
of manufacture can be effected. 

More economic utilisation of the by-products, like molasses and 
bagasse, is also necessary for reducing the cost of production. Suit- 
able avenues for the disposal of molasses needs be explored because 
its production has increased so much that it fetches no price at all, 
whereas in 1929-30 it fetched about Rs. 1-8-0 per maund. 

The problem of consumption is also urgent. Since the pre-war 
years world sugar production has increased more rapidly than world 
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population. This comparatively rapid rate of increase of production 
has made the study of consumption problems in the case of sugar parti- 
cularly urgent. The relative neglect of the consumption side has 
already reached its practical result in the need for schemes to restrict 
production, but the limitation of production has proved more difficult 
than its extension. Once again the science and the practice of human 
organisation as involved in the control of production, have proved 
more backward than the physical sciences that have made possible the 
advance in physical productiveness. Hence the need for a compre- 
hensive study of the problem of consumption. In India too, the stage 
of over-production relative to the present demand has almost reached, 
as pointed out by the Sugar Technologist. But Indian industry need 
have no occasion for despair because the scope for increase in con- 
sumption is wider in India than anywhere else. In 1930-31 per 
capita consumption of sugar in India was 22 2 lbs. as against 108-5 
in United Kingdom, 119-3 in Denmark, 61-7 in Belgium, 98 5 in Swit- 
zerland and 55 6 in Germany. 

Thus, from the foregoing review of the present position of the 
industry it will be seen that although the sugar industry in India has 
been built up with remarkable rapidity it has still so many weak 
points that it cannot be regarded as being well established or in a state 
of stable equilibrium. The future of the industry, therefore, seems to 
be most uncertain. Further expansion apart, even if such development 
as has already taken place is to endure, the industry should be rationa- 
lised. The Sugar Technologist has aptly remarked that the Indian 
sugar manufacturers “ cannot yet afford to rest on their laurels. The 
much more arduous task of stabilising and systematising the industry 
still awaits their serious attention. Not till such times as the industry 
on its agricultural, technical and commercial sides, has been complete- 
ly rationalised and brought into line with competing foreign sugar 
producing countries, can they relax in their efforts.” 1 In the pages 
that follow we shall attempt a critical analysis of these limitations of 
sugar manufacture and suggest the lines on which rationalisation 
should be effected. 

AGRICULTURAL POSITION. 

In the preceding section we have portrayed in broad outline some 
of the more important limitations of cane sugar manufacture in India. 
We shall now attempt a critical analysis of the production of sugar- 
cane because the price of sugarcane is the most important item in the 
cost of producing white sugar amounting to approximately two-thirds 
of the total cost of manufacture. Sugar manufacturers in Java right- 


(1) Vide, Sugar Trade Review, 1931-32. 
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ly say : “ We make sugar in our field, not in our factories India, 
as we have already pointed out, has not yet realised that sugar is 
produced primarily in the field and not in the factory. It is due to 
this fact that the Indian industrialists have in recent years, particu- 
larly since the introduction of the protectionists regime, concentrated 
their attention and resources primarily on the factory side of the 
cane sugar manufacture to the utter neglect of the field. But for the 
commendable results of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research there would have been very little improvement in the culture 
of sugarcane. Here, however, it should be pointed out that Euro- 
pean capitalists have paid better attention to the improvements of 
sugarcane cultivation than their Indian confreres, as can be readily 
seen from the farms under the control of sugar factories owned and 
managed by them. Illiterate and debt-ridden Indian cultivators can 
hardly be expected to make any substantial improvement of their own 
accord and initiative in this direction, as it involves the question of 
finance, unless the financiers themselves come to their help and aid 
them on right lines. The progress in the cultivation of improved 
varieties of cane recorded in the recent years, thanks to the activities 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, amply justifies this statement, and if 
only the financiers had shown slightly better interest, the supply of 
cane to the factories would have been far more economic and a sound- 
er basis for our industry would have been laid. Efficient agricultural 
technique is the very basis of sugar production, right from the plant- 
ing of the best breeds of cane to the timely, reliable and sufficient 
supply of these canes to the factory. Therefore we shall now proceed 
to examine the development of cane cultivation in different provinces. 

SYSTEM OF CULTIVATION IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 

The United Provinces furnish more than half of the total 
acreage under cane in India. This was so even when the Sugar Com- 
mittee investigated the question for then the area was about 50 per 
cent, and at present it is about 52 per cent., as compared with 14-6 
per cent, in the Punjab, 9-9 per cent, in Behar and Orissa, 7'2 per 
cent, in Bengal, 3-6 per cent, in Madras and 3-3 per cent, in Bombay. 
Thus, the United Provinces is by far the most important cane grow- 
ing tract in India. It lies between 23°52' and 30°18' North Latitude 
and so falls entirely outside the tropics. Most of the rainfall is 
between the third week of June and September and in addition some 
thunderstorms in spring and occasional drizzles in winter when frost 
also occurs. After the monsoon, the sky is generally clear with bright 
sunshine followed by dry hot winds from about the middle of April 
until the advent of the monsoon. The soils are mainly of the alluvial 
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kind. “Even the soils classed locally as days and stiff loams are 
found on analysis to contain a considerable proportion of what are 
conventionally known as coarse sand and fine sand. The great bulk of 
the alluvium contains adequate quantities of lime and potash but is 
defident in phosphoric acid, whilst the amount of nitrogen present at 
any one time is small. The dassification of soils recognised by the 
agricultural community is sand, loam and clay. These, it need hardly 
be stated, vary greatly in quality, but speaking generally, the loam 
soils of the United Provinces are excellent soils for cane .” 1 

In this province sugar cane is popular and is grown annually in 
rotation with other crops. Here it needs be noted that the technique 
of agriculture is primitive and entail considerable waste. Plant crops 
are usually sown and ratooning is rardy resorted to except in Gorakh- 
pur division. There is no fixed system of rotation in any district, 
each cultivator growing the crop, he thinks most suitable and lucra- 
tive but the common practice is to plant on the same plot every fourth 
or fifth year. The period for which a field is permitted to remain 
fallow differs iri different localities, one year’s fallow being the prac- 
tice in Gorakhpur and Rohilkhand Divisions which are the two most 
important cane growing tracts and produce greater part of the total 
cane turned out in the province, while in other parts a period of only 
six months is taken as sufficient after a Khariff crop. But the im- 
portant feature to note is that fallowing is rarely dispensed with in 
toto. 

The cultivation of cane may conveniently be studied in two main 
sub-divisions : the cultivation of thin and medium varieties and that 
of thick canes. This, because of the technique in the two cases, widely 
differs. It has already been pointed out that the technique of agri- 
culture is generally poor in our country due primarily to the poverty 
and illiteracy of our agricultural population. The poor cultivator has 
no means to get improved implements and so he plods along with pri- 
mitive ones handed down to him from his remote ancestors. Due to 
lack of education, in most cases they hardly doubt the utility and the 
efficacy of their method and the lower yield at the harvest time is 
generally attributed to the misfortune of the individual cultivator. 
Thus, the lack of proper general education and particularly that of 
modem improvements in agricultural technique coupled with the 
inadequate provision for financing these operations breeds the spirit 
of fatalism and thereby helps to lower the general standard of cultiva- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding these serious handicaps the cane growers have 
kept up a fairly good standard of cultivation and give prompt res- 

(1) Vide, H. H. Ghosh, "Sugar in India, pp. 96-97, 
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ponse to improvements brought to their knowledge. For the cultiva- 
tion of thin and medium varieties, he prepares the field Jaboriously. 
When a full year’s fallow is allowed, he irrigates the field thoroughly 
and ploughs it frequently throughout the year. When, however, the 
fallow is limited to six months the number of ploughings is reduced. 
When the field is ready the sets are obtained by purchase in the 
neighbourhood or taken out from the farmer’s own stock of the pre- 
vious crop. No attempt is made at selecting them further than the 
rejection of sets obviously diseased. The methods of planting also 
differ. At some places cane tops are planted while at others whole 
canes are planted. Where entire canes are used they are left standing 
in the field after harvest until they are required ; but when tops only 
are used they are collected at harvest time, tied up in bundles, covered 
with a layer of moist earth and kept like that until the sowing season. 

Manuring is generally cheap and simple. Farm Yard refuse and 
village sweepings are used as manures. The bulk of such manure is 
scattered over the entire field and is ploughed in. Oil-cake manures, 
as has been pointed out by Mr. Ghosh, are seldom used while green 
manuring and concentrated artificials are virtually unknown . 1 

In growing thick varieties of cancs, a more advanced system of 
culture is adopted. Fields are more adequately ploughed and before 
planting the ground is dug down about a feet so as to get a good seed 
bed as well as to destroy white ants and other insects apt to cause 
damage to the plants. The sets are sown in trenches two or three 
feet apart and are immediately irrigated after being covered with earth. 
The crop is heavily manured. In short, the whole system is one of 
specialised agriculture and has apparently been imported into the 
United Provinces with the Paunda cane. It is absolutely dependent 
on water and manure and is therefore confined to localities where 
both are abundant. 


As regards the area under improved varieties of cane, the United 
Provinces has recorded remarkable progress as will be seen from the 
figures tabulated below. 


Area under improved varieties of cane. 
(in thousand acres). 


Year. 

U.P. 

Punjab. 

Behar & Orissa.j 

Bengal. 


281 

79 

81 

74 


514 

70 

70 

100 

1931-32 

678 

120 

189 

100 

1932-33 

1,189 

1 179 

236 

125 

(1) Vide,'’ 

Sugar in India," p. 101, 
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It has already been pointed out that the United Provinces possess 
more than half the acreage under cane in India and about three- 
fourth of this acreage is under improved varieties. This progress is 
due primarily to the work done at the Coimbatore Research Station 
for improving the quality of cane and for breeding new varieties. 
Moreover, the attention of the station has hitherto been centered pri- 
marily on producing improved canes suitable in the main for the 
United Provinces and Behar and Orissa known as the Sugar belt of 
India The Report of the Director of Agriculture for 1931-32 cal- 
culates that though on a number of private farms the yield of the new 
varieties under careful management exceeds 1,000 maunds per acre, 
on a freshly planted field, allo wing for various factors, 600 maunds 
may be taken as a safer average. As compared with the indigenous 
varieties yielding about 350 maunds per acre, the Coimbatore canes 
have a considerable advantage. Further, attempts are being made in 
this province to cultivate special kinds of cane of early and late ripen- 
ing varieties with a view to extend the crushing season of the factories. 

With the introduction of Coimbatore canes has widened the scope 
for introducing improvements profitably. But notwithstanding these 
new varieties, there is much room for new methods of culture and im- 
proved agricultural technique. That the methods followed by the 
cane growers are primitive and wasteful has been noted. He needs 
better training in the modem agricultural processes. For instance, 
the field should be more adequately prepared than at present. 
Ploughing should be deeper and thorough. The frequent shallow 
ploughing with the crude wooden plough merely scratches the soil and 
therefore it should be replaced by fewer ploughings with the more 
up-to-date modem plough. The more accepted practice of ratoon- 
ing is cane, wheat, fodder, crop, gram, fallow and again cane. Cane 
should not follow cotton crop which greatly exhausts the soil. Better 
manuring will be more profitable. Irrigation facilities needs be im- 
proved. 

THE SYSTEM IN TIIE PUNJAB 

This Province is outside the tropics, but claims the largest area 
under sugarcane next to the United Provinces. The cultivation of 
cane is scattered throughout the Province but of all the districts Gur- 
daspur is most important. Climate puts a serious handicap on the 
development of sugar manufacture in this Province. The short mon- 
soon period and the extremes of temperature are serious handicaps. 
Crushing season is short and the danger of frost is a menace to the 
growth of the industry. Of the total area under cane about half is 
irrigated by canals and the other half depends on wells, rivers and 
rainfall. For sowing whole canes are used as sets. The canes intend- 
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ed for sowing are buried when the signs of frost become manifest 
This helps to secure better and quicker germination. In the mild 
cold weather these canes are left standing in the field until the end of 
the harvest and are cut as and when required for sowing. But if the 
frost occurs at the end of the cold weather it causes serious damage to 
the canes standing on the field. While planting the sets hardly any 
selection worth the name is made, for all that the canc grower looks 
to is that each set contains at least two buds. Where canal water is 
available the fields are merely flooded and no attempt is made to 
irrigate by furrows or to use the water as thriftily as possible, as is 
done when the land is irrigated from a well. This is so because the 
cultivator has to pay a uniform tax per acre of area irrigated annually 
with the canal water irrespective of the number of times a given field 
is irrigated or water is utilized. The cultivator needs be taught that 
this improper utilization of canal water is wasteful and against their 
interest. 

Manuring is rather poor. Farm-yard refuse is the chief manure 
extensively utilised throughout the Province. Cattle-dung is generally 
used as fuel so that it is only the refuse which is utilised as a top 
dressing. For healthy growth of cane it is necessary that better 
manuring should be resorted to. 

Since frost is serious menace to sugar cane in this Province, the 
practice of windrowing should be popularised because this practice 
has proved to be a most effective method of preserving cane during 
periods of frost. Windrowing consists in pulling up the canes and 
laying them on the ground in rows so that the tops of the last row 
will cover the butts of the preceding row. With the help of this 
process canes can be preserved for about a month without deteriora- 
tion. But it has been said that even when it is kept for three months, 
the loss is very small compared with that which results when the cane 
is left standing during frost followed by rain and a rise in temperature. 
The method of clamping is also an effective protection against frost. 
In Europe this method is largely employed for preserving roots or 
potatoes, and in India, too, it has been found useful in preserving 
canes from frost. The experiments at Tamab Farm have clearly 
demonstrated that cane may be preserved in clamps without suffering 
any visible injury. Frost destroys the butts of canes left standing in 
the fields. Therefore canes which would be used for sowing in March 
and April are taken out of the ground with roots, leaves and tops in 
tact about the end of November when the first touch of frost appears. 
Thereafter, these canes are placed parallel to each other in a pit 
specially dug for the purpose. This pit is covered with a layer of 
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earth about six inches deep. These protective methods needs be 
popularised. 

THE SYSTEM IX BEHAR & ORISSA 

In this Province cane cultivation is more popular in Behar, 
rather than Orissa. Most of the cane crop is concentrated in the dis- 
tricts of Saran, Shahabad and Gaya. The soil consists mostly of the 
older alluvium of the Gangciic plain, which is yellowish clay with 
frequent deposits of Calcium Carbonate. The special feature of this 
Province is that European planters who have erected their factories 
in Behar, follow a more specialised and advanced agricultural tech- 
nique. These planters manufacture sugar direct from cane and there- 
fore till lately Behar was the chief centre for the manufacture of 
sugar direct from car.e in India. These planters apart, the ordinary 
cane grower here follows the same antiquated agricultural technique 
as their confrere in other parts of the country. There is hardly any 
/regular method of rotation. Whole canes cut into sets are used as 
seeds and the worst corner of the standing crop is usually kept for 
that purpose. No examination of the sets, to reject the diseased ones, 
is made and the cultivator is satisfied if the sets have buds. Planters, 
on the contrary, have their estates on a higher plane for protection 
against floods and follow advanced agricultural methods. They have 
a definite system of rotation. Manure used is generally of high qua- 
lity. After proper ploughing and irrigation, planting is done in fur- 
rows and sometimes in regular trenches. When the cane is well above 
the ground, thorough hoeing and weeding is carried out. 

Thus, in Behar we find, on the one hand, European planters 
pursuing advanced agricultural methods, and on the other hand, the 
ordinary peasant sticking to his antiquated and wasteful methods. 
This anomalous state of affairs is due to the illiteracy and poverty of 
the Indian peasant. 

THE SYSTEM IX BENGAL 

In respect of acreage under cane Bengal now stands fourth among 
the different Provinces of India, though in the earlier part of the 
present century it occupied second position. This decline in the 
acreage under cane is due to the expansion of jute cultivation and 
increased water-logging which adversely affects the growth of cane. 
The rainfall is usually heavy in this Presidency and it submerges the 
low-lying tracts. These inundations are suitable for rice and jute, 
but cause considerable damage to cane cultivation. 

Thus, the most important limitation to the cultivation of cane in 
Bengal is water-logging. Further, there is no established system of 
rotation. Manure is also only sparingly used, 
i 
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THE SYSTEM IN MADRAS 

The Madras Presidency lies entirely within the tropics and 
although the climate is very suitable for the growth of cane, the area 
under cane crop is small and scattered. Due to this scanty and 
scattered nature of cane cultivation and the diversity of local condi- 
tions under which it is grown, it is extremely difficult to review the 
different agricultural practices in vogue in this Presidency. Ratoon- 
ing is not the common practice. Here it may be pointed out that the 
most important limitation to the extension of area under sugarcane 
is the preference jjiven by the agriculturists to the paddy crop. For 
the extension of area under sugarcane, therefore, it is necessary that 
this preference for paddy crop and the shortage of irrigation facilities 
should be overcome. In short it may be stated that the most import- 
ant limitation in the extension of cane sugar manufacture in this 
Presidency is the lack of adequate cane supplies to keep the factory 
working. A sugar factory located in this Presidency in order to secure 
its regular and continuous working will have to create its own cane 
supplies either by having its own farms or by subsidising the agricul- 
turists. 

THE SYSTEM IN BOMBAY 

In this Presidency canes of a better quality and higher sucrose 
contents are produced, but the area under sugarcane crop being small 
and scattered it puts a serious limitation on the establishment of 
sugar factories. For the successful working of a factory it is neces- 
sary that it should be able to get an adequate and regular supply of 
fresh canes. This may be secured either by the factory growing its 
own canes or by procuring from the cultivators in the vicinity, as the 
economic conditions permit. In view of the local conditions prevail- 
ing in the Presidency the Deccan Canals Financial Improvement Com- 
mittee (1932) held : “The position of a factory entirely dependent 
on the willingness of cultivators to sell cane' would clearly be hopeless, 
since the cultivators have an alternative market (if not a very profit- 
able one) in gul, while the factory cannot exist without cane. Con- 
sequently, even if the requisite supply were forthcoming, the cultivator 
would be in a position to demand the maximum price for cane and 
the whole of the factory’s profits would be absorbed therein.” 1 To 
this limitation should be added the higher cost of production of cane in 
this Presidency. According to the Tariff Board’s estimate the cost 
of cane in Northern India is 4 to 5 annas per maund, 2 whereas the 
estimate submitted by the Department of Agriculture, Bombay Presi- 


(1) Vide, Report, para. 35. 

(2) Vide, Tariff Board's Report, para. 48. 
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dency, to the Tariff Board is about 11 annas per maund. The cost 
of growing cane as supplied by the Belapur Company to the Deccan 
Canals Financial Committee, is 8 annas per maund. 1 Thus, although, 
the cost of cane grown by the factory is lower than that of the Culti- 
vator’s cane, it is substantially higher as compared with the cost of 
cane in Northern India. 

Ramswarup D. Tiwari. 


(1) Vide, Report, Appendix VIII; also para. 38. 



INDUSTRIAL FINANCE IN INDIA 


The appointment of an Industrial Finance Committee by the 
United Provinces Government is indicative of the fact that the prob- 
lem of industrial finance in India is still an important one. 1 The 
Banking Enquiry Committee of 1931, had examined the question of 
industrial finance, and with a view to increasing the financial faci- 
lities to industries had made certain important recommendations. But 
as usual the Report of the Committee has been shelved, and the 
financial difficulties of our industries remain the same. Matters 
have been made worse by the depression which has hit hard all our 
industries. Schemes of planned economy have also been proposed 
for India, but it is noticeable that in none of these schemes has an 
important place been given to the discussion of the important prob- 
lem of industrial finance. In this article, therefore, an attempt is 
made to study the present system of industrial finance in India, and 
with a view to increasing the financial facilities to industries, sugges- 
tions have been made for the establishment of special financial insti- 
tutions. At the same time, suggestions have been made whereby the 
existing financial agencies may be made to increase their assistance to 
industries. It may be pointed out that we have dealt mainly with the 
financing of the major or large-scale industries, but this must not be 
construed as indicating that the problem of the financing of the small 
or cottage industries is unimportant. 

FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE MAJOR INDUSTRIES 
The major or large-scale industries require capital for three pur- 
poses, viz., (1) to finance the fixed assets or the block, i.e., for the 
purchase of land, erection of buildings, installation of the plant and 
machinery, etc., (2) to finance extensions and improvements, etc., 
and (3) to finance the current assets or working capital, i.e., for the 
purchase of raw material, payment of wages, salaries, rents and com- 
missions, and to meet other day-to-day expenses. The capital that is 
required to finance the block is long-term capital, that required for 
extensions and improvements partly long and partly medium-term, 
and that required for working capital, short-term capital. 

FINANCING OF FIXED CAPITAL 
The finance for fixed capital by the major or large-scale Indian 

(1) The Committee which was presided over by Sir S. N. Pochkhanawalla 
has now submitted its Report. 
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industries is raised at present through (1) Share capital, (2) Manag- 
ing Agents, and, (3) Public Deposits. 

Share Capital : — 

The financing of the block by share capital, that is, through the 
formation of joint-stock companies is very common in the West. 
There, on account of the existence of an organized capital market 
and special institutions like Investment Banks, Issue Houses, etc., it 
becomes easy to float joint-stock companies and successfully raise their 
share capital. But in India, the raising of capital by the formation 
of joint-stock companies is always difficult. This is due to the reason 
that in this country there is no organized capital market as such, and 
institutions like Investment Banks, Issue Houses, etc., of which we 
have spoken above and which so much help in the floatation of 
companies in the West, are absent. There are but two Stock Ex- 
changes, and there are no stock exchange facilities in the mofussil 
whereby the investing public may invest in industrial securities. But 
what is most important is the fact that the ordinary investor in India 
does not prefer to invest in industrial shares due to the failure of 
industries in the past. It is therefore that the most important of our 
industries which were promoted by well known managing agents found 
it difficult to raise their capital through the issue of shares in this 
country and had some times to recourse to the London capital 
market. 

Managing Agents as the suppliers of fixed capital : — 

In the absence of a capital market in India, and also the absence 
of investment institutions like Issue Houses, Investment Banks, etc., 
the work of the promotion of companies, and the issue, and marketing 
of their shares has been taken up by the managing agents. The 
managing agents undertake the work of the promotion of industrial 
companies and use their influence to place the shares of these com- 
panies first amongst their friends and then amongst the public. In 
this way they help industries to raise their fixed capital. It must 
also be noted that if the shares of any company are not well received 
by the public, the managing agents themselves take up large blocks of 
these shares. Besides, the managing agents from their own resources 
supply the finance which may be required for the fixed capital of 
industries which may happen to be under their control. 

Raising fixed capital through public deposits : — 

Some of the industries like the Bombay and Ahmedabad cotton 
textile industry and the tea gardens of Bengal and Assam raise their 
fixed capital through public deposits, that is, by the acceptance of 
deposits direct from the public for fixed terms and at a fixed rate of 
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interest. The financial standing and credit of the managing agents 
of the industries concerned is an important factor in securing these 
deposits. The method of financing the block by public deposits has 
its own defects, but it must be pointed out that, under the present 
circumstances, it has its advantages as well. Indeed the method has 
become popular and successful with some of our important industries, 
principally the Ahmedabad cotton textile industry. At this centre the 
mill companies never raise the full amount of their block capital by 
share capital. In fact the share capital of the existing mills bears a 
very small proportion to the large amount of capital sunk in the 
block.. The managing agents being interested as promoters of the 
mill companies naturally supply a large part of the capital required 
to finance the original block, and the rest is raised by public deposits. 
As these deposits are used to finance the fixed capital they are 
accepted for not less than a term of seven years. 

Difficulties of Indian industries to raise fixed capital : — 

That Indian industries experience great difficulties to raise their 
fixed capital has been the cause of general complaint, particularly 
before the various Commissions and Committees. It has been said 
that the deficiency in the block capital, which cannot be raised by 
share capital due to the reluctance of Indian investors to take up 
industrial securities, is made good only after the greatest difficulties. 
But for the assistance of the managing agents who have willingly 
provided the fixed capital, many of the most important of the Indian 
industries would not have existed to-day. What are the causes of 
these difficulties? We have already said that one of the causes is 
the reluctance of Indian investors to invest in industrial enterprises, 
Besides this, there are two other causes, viz., (1) drawbacks in pro- 
motion, and (2) absence of a well organized capital market in India. 

First, as regards drawbacks in promotion. It may be noted 
that in India there are no capable company promoters. The manag- 
ing agents who take up the work of company promotion are not all 
men endowed with the technical and business knowledge that is so 
essential in company promotion. Most of them are financiers pure 
and simple, and some of them have a hand in commerce also. They 
never specialise in a particular line of industry, and this can be seen 
from the variety of industrial enterprises controlled by them. No 
wonder therefore that some of the new companies floated by some of 
the most Well-known of these managing agents were failures. As 
both the managing agents and individual company promoters lack 
the technical and expert knowledge that is so essential, cases of in- 
dividual companies being started without sufficient capital are very 
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common. Faulty calculations as regards the amount of capital re- 
quired to finance the fixed capital are found in the West, but such 
things are very common in this country. 

In the second piace, as regards the absence of a capital market, 
we have already referred to the fact that in India there are no insti- 
tutions like Issue Houses, Investment Banks, Investment Trusts, etc. 
to promote new companies and to underwrite and market their secu- 
rities. Stock exchanges, which are only markets in issued securities, 
exist only in Bombay and Calcutta, and as both are well-known for 
their speculative tendencies investors are afraid to invest through 
them. 

FINANCING OF EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 

Every industrial concern after it has been established for some 
time will find that for its efficient working it will have to undertake 
the work of extension and improvement of its fixed assets. Old plant 
and machinery must either be repaired or replaced, old buildings must 
be pulled down and new ones erected in their stead. The capital 
which is required to finance extensions and improvements is partly 
long and partly medium-term. This aspect of the question of indus- 
trial finance has not been given sufficient attention by industrialists 
in India. 

The capital for extensions and improvements may be raised by 
(1) re-investment of earnings, (2) issue of new securities, either 
shares or debentures, and (3) borrowing from banks. 

As regards borrowing from banks it may be noted at the outset 
that Indian Banks as a rule do not undertake the provision of finance 
for extensions or expansions, etc. And this is not to be wondered at 
as they do not take any interest in the raising of even the initial 
capital of industries. Commercial banks as they are, they strictly 
confine themselves to the financing of trade, besides providing to a 
very little extent the working capital of industries. 

Re-investment of earnings : — 

Industries in the Western countries finance their expansion and 
extensions, etc., through reinvestment of their earnings. A judicious 
policy as regards the distribution of the earnings as between divi- 
dends and reserve account is always followed. From the reserve 
account, sums are set apart to meet the depreciation charges, that is, 
for the ultimate replacement of the fixed assets like plant, machinery, 
etc. But in India, barring a few exceptions, most of the industries 
fritter away their earnings in dividends and very little is carried to 
reserves. The case of the Bombay cotton mill industry will serve as 
an illustration. During the boom years following the declaration of 
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the War the mills made enormous profits, but these were all distri- 
buted as dividends, and very little of the earnings was carried to the 
reserve account nor was proper provision made for depreciation. It 
may be noted that dividends as high as 200 per cent, were paid by the 
Bombay mills, so huge were the profits made. Had these very mills 
followed the judicious policy of even carrying a very small percen- 
tage of their earnings to reserves, then to-day they would not have 
been faced with the problem of finding money for extensions, re- 
placements, etc. It is very desirable that Indian industries should 
take a lesson from the unwise policy followed by the Bombay mills, 
and should set apart a fixed percentage of their profits to meet ex- 
pressly the depreciation charges and other expenses. In this regard 
it is noteworthy that the British industries even in recent years in 
spite of their small earnings do not distribute the same in dividends, 
unless they have made proper provision in the reserve account. 

Issue of Shares and Debentures : — 

The method of financing expansion and improvements by the 
issue of new securities, either shares or debentures, has been claimed 
to be the best. There have been instances, e.g., in Bombay, where 
some of our industries have wisely carried out their extensions by 
the issues of shares. As regards debentures it may be noted that 
such issues are unpopular with the investing public in India. A 
few important industries no doubt did successfully float debenture 
issues, but their success was due to the Indian Princes who took 
large blocks of such debentures. The issue of debentures by indus- 
tries has its own advantages, for debentures can always be floated 
at low rates of interest. But the fact is that in India, besides the 
reluctance of the investing public to take up debentures, industrial 
concerns find that the comparative cost which such issues involve is 
higher than in the case of share issues. It is not possible to float 
debentures for less than 7% interest. Further, additional expenses 
have to be borne, e.g., under writing commission or brokerage, and 
the heavy stamp duty. 

Finance for extension and improvements from managing agents and 

public deposits. 

As most of the industries do not raise the necessary finance for 
extensions and improvements by reinvestment of earnings or by the 
issue of additional securities, recourse is again made to the managing 
agents and public deposits. Schemes of extensions, betterments, etc., 
are undertaken by the managing agents themselves who provide the 
necessary finance or who use their influence to obtain it from outside. 
Besides, those industries which accept deposits from the public use 
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a part of these deposits to carry out the necessary improvements. 

FINANCING OF WORKING CAPITAL 

We next turn to the financing of the working capital of indus- 
tries. The working capital may be raised in two ways, viz., (1) 
without borrowing, i.e., by re-investment of earnings or by issuing 
new securities, and (2) by borrowing. While the first method is 
very popular in the West, the second is more common in India. 

Raising working capital without borrowing. 

As we have said this is a popular method of raising working 
capital in the West. The British industries particularly have financ- 
ed their working capital, as far as possible without borrowing, by 
re-investment of their earnings or by issuing securities, shares or 
debentures. There is no doubt that British industries to-day owe 
their present position to the wise policy that they have followed. 
But in India industries as a rule rely on borrowing only to meet their 
working capital. We have already seen that our industries do not 
follow a judicious policy in the distribution of their earnings. If 
the industries carry a substantial amount of their profits to the reserve 
account, they can thereby meet not only their capital requirement for 
extensions and improvements, but even their current expenses. 

If it is not possible to re-invest the earnings an industry can 
still avoid borrowing and raise its working capital by issuing secu- 
rities, that is, shares and debentures. It was the opinion of the 
Foreign Banking Experts that not only the block but the working 
capital as well of an industry should be furnished out of its own 
capital, i.e., by the issue of shares. But as we have already noticed 
more than once it is difficult in India to successfully issue either shares 
or debentures. Consequently when the industries find it difficult to 
raise their initial fixed capital by issuing securities, it is not strange 
to find them resorting to borrowing to finance their working capital. 

Raising working capital by borrowing. 

The borrowing by Indian industries is mainly made from four 
sources : (1) managing agents, (2) public, in the form of acceptance 
of deposits, (3) indigenous bankers, moneylenders, and big financiers, 
and (4) commercial banks. 

Borrowing from managing agents. 

We have already referred to the part played by the managing 
agents as company promoters and as the suppliers of the fixed capital 
of industries. In addition to these two services, they perform a 
third and a very important one, viz., provision of the working capital 
of industries. The finance which they supply is provided from their 
J 
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own resources or else obtained from their friends and relatives. The 
managing agents, it must be noted, supply a substantial part of the 
working capital of most of our important industries. This will 
become evident from the following table which gives the various 
sources from which the finance of the Bombay and Ahmedabad 
cotton mill companies is drawn : — 



Bombay 

(Figures for 64 mills). 

Ahmedabad 
(Figures for 56 mills). 


Rs. (In lakhs) 

Percentage 
of total 
finance. 

Rs. (in lakha) 

Percentage 
of total 
finance. 

Amount loaned by 
Managing Agents 

5,32 

21 

2,64 

24 

Amount of Public 
Deposits 

2,73 

11 

4,26 

39 

Amount loaned by 
Banks 

2,26 

9 

42 

4 

Amount of Share 
Capital 

12,14 

(IQ 

3,40 

32 

kV 

Amount of Deben- 
tures (1) 

2,38 

10 

8 

1 


It will be seen from the above table that the managing agents 
supply in Bombay and Ahmedabad 21% and 24% of the total 
finance of the mills respectively. Their importance as financiers is 
certainly greater than that of banks. Not only in the Bombay 
Presidency do the industries draw a large part of their working 
capital from the managing agents but in Bengal also they do so. 
There the managing agents supply finance to such industries as jute, 
tea, engineering, coal, electric, light railways, etc. 

The managing agents deserve due merits for the part they 
play in the provision of the working capital of our industries. There 
is no doubt that this part of their activity involves considerable risk 
and responsibility. It also weighs heavily on them in times of 
depression, when other sources of finance become dried up. Many 
a time they have incurred heavy losses as a result of their financing 
the industries under their control. But at the same time it must be 


(1) Made up of : — 46 from Managing Agents, 53 from Banks, 139 from 
the Public. 
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noted that borrowing from managing agents has its own disadvan- 
tages. An industry which relies mainly on its managing agents for 
its finance is bound to meet with difficulties. It may quite be pos- 
sible that at the very moment the industry requires finance the 
managing agents, due to certain causes, may not be able to supply 
the same. Besides, the managing agents use their surplus money 
in advancing to their concerns only as long as they find it profitable to 
do so. As soon as they find other forms of investment profitable, 
they withdraw tjhe funds that they have advanced to their concerns, 
and so put the latter into difficulties. In any case, therefore, too 
much reliance on the managing agents by industries is risky. But 
under the present circumstances, due to the reluctance of our com- 
mercial banks to provide the necessary finance to industry, the latter 
must still depend upon the managing agents. 

Borrowing from the public in the form of acceptance of deposits. 

The system of financing the working capital by deposits received 
direct from the public is very commonly followed by the Bombay 
and Ahmedabad cotton mills as well as by the tea gardens of Bengal. 
We have already noted before that these deposits are used to finance 
the fixed capital as well as extensions and improvements. But it 
must be pointed out that the deposits which are used to finance the 
fixed assets are accepted for not less than a period of 7 years ; and 
the deposits which arc used to finance the working capital are accept- 
ed for six months to one year. The interest paid on deposits by the 
Bombay and Ahmedabad mills, respectively, varies from 4i to 64% 
and 5 to 6%. The rate naturally depends upon the willingness of 
the public to make deposits ; sound concerns under well-known 
managing agents are able to attract deposits at low rates of interest. 
The importance of public deposits as a source of finance becomes 
evident by reference to the table we have given regarding the 
financing of the Bombay and Ahmedabad cotton mills. In Bombay, 
where it is said that the system is on the decline, 11% of the finance 
is obtained from the public deposits. But in Ahmedabad where 
the system is still vigorous, as much as 39% of the finance is obtained 
from these deposits. 

It is claimed that the development of the Bombay and Ah- 
medabad cotton mill industry is due much to the system of public 
deposits. But as a source of finance, the deposit system has many 
defects. It is a very uncertain source of finance, and therefore has 
been compared by some to a fairweather friend. When times are 
good any amount of deposits are forthcoming from the public. But 
when a period of depression sets in these deposits are at once with- 
drawn. What is worst is, that they are withdrawn from unsound as 
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well as sound concerns, thereby putting the latter into great difficul- 
ties which their condition does not justify. There is no doubt now 
that the deposit system has become out of date and should be re- 
placed by a better system. But under the present circumstances, 
just as in the case of the managing agents, in view of the present 
attitude of our banks towards industry, the system of public deposits 
must be kept up. 

Borrowing from the indigenous bankers, moneylenders and big 

financiers. 

The indigenous bankers and money-lenders play an important 
part in the financing of the small and cottage industries, But in 
some cases they supply finance to even some of the large-scale indus- 
tries. It must, however, be mentioned that the industries which re- 
sort to the indigenous bankers and moneylenders are less well esta- 
blished and not under the control of managing agents of repute. 
Consequently for the finance which they obtain they have to pay a 
very high rate of interest. It may also be noted that even some of 
the most important of our national industries have been financially 
helped by the big financiers in cities like Bombay and Calcutta and 
by the Indian Princes. 

Borrowing from commercial banks. 

We now come to the fourth source, viz., commercial banks. 
Indeed, in the West the Commercial banks play a very important 
part in financing the current requirements of industry. But in India 
most of the commercial banks confine their attention mainly to the 
financing of trade, and take very little interest in industrial financing. 
This becomes clear from the table regarding the financing of the 
Bombay and Ahmedabad cotton textile industry. While in Bombay 
the banks supply 9% of the total finance, in Ahmedabad they supply 
only 4%. But there can be no denying the fact that the Indian com- 
mercial banks do provide finance to industries, though to a limited 
extent. The statement is usually made, that the Indian banks in 
no way interest themselves in the financing of industries, but this 
statement is not correct. Of course the finance which the banks 
provide is only for working capital purposes, that is, for short term, 
usually from 6 months to one year. The Imperial Bank is debarred 
from advancing for more than six months, and the other banks have 
naturally followed suit. 

The advances made by our commercial banks fall under three 
classes 

(1) Advances against tangible and marketable security lodged 
and pledged with the banks. 
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(2) Advances against the personal credit of the borrower, with 
a second signature to the pro-note. 

(3) Advances against the personal credit of the borrower only. 

Most of the Indian banks’ advances fall under the first two 

classes, and advances against the personal credit are not common. 
The most favourite method of advancing, however, is under the 
cash credit account. Under this method an account is opened by 
a borrower with a bank and a maximum amount of drawing power 
is allowed to the former. Whenever an advance is allowed to the 
borrower, it must be secured by the hypothecation of stocks. The 
system of cash credits has become popular both with the borrowers 
as well as with the banks. The borrowers pay interest on the actual 
amount of money drawn by them day to day out of the maximum 
allowed, and at the same time they can reduce their obligations 
whenever they wish. (In some cases, the borrowers have to pay 
interest on a maximum amount which is generally one-half of the 
maximum allowed to them, whether they avail themselves of their 
cash credits or not.) Just as the borrowers can reduce their obli- 
gations at any time, in the same manner the banks can curtail or 
Withdraw their facilities whenever they wish to do so. 

The present practice of our commercial banks as regards their 
grant of advances to industries is the cause of much criticism. It 
is said that the banks insist too much on full backing of tangible and 
easily realisable assets and take no account of the personal credit of 
the borrowers. Besides, no notice is taken of the valuable fixed 
assets that the borrowers are able to offer as security. It is also 
pointed out that when advances are made against personal credit 
with the guarantee of the managing agents, the banks, in addition, 
demand the hypothecation of stocks as a further security. And as 
regards hypothecation of stocks it is the general complaint by indus- 
trialists that the banks keep a high margin, for example 25 to 30 
per cent, in case of raw materials and finished goods and 50 per 
cent, in case of stocks in process of manufacture. The fact is that 
in times of depression these high margins become oppressive. Fur- 
ther, as the value of the hypothecated stocks fall the banks demand 
additional security or curtail their advances. The absence of ware- 
houses in India also entails much trouble and loss of money on the 
part of industrial concerns. The hypothecated goods have to be 
stored in the godowns or warehouses of the banks when they possess 
such. If otherwise, the goods are allowed to be stored in the godowns 
or warehouses of the borrowers under letters of hypothecation to the 
lending banks. Weekly statements have to be submitted to the 
banks in this case. In both the cases, that is, whether the goods are 
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stored in the godowns of the banks or in those of the borrowers, 
every time the latter need a supply of the hypothecated goods, they 
have to apply to the banks which depute clerks to do the work. 

Another complaint is that the banks are too strict in demand- 
ing repayment of their advances. Following the leadership of the 
Imperial Bank, all the banks do not advance money for more than 
six months. Though renewals are granted after the expiry of the 
term, this is not always certain, and consequently the borrowing 
industrial concerns are kept in a state of suspense. There is also 
the complaint that the banks discriminate between their European 
and Indian clients. As most of the bank managers are Europeans 
they are better able to come in contact with the European clients 
and show greater partiality for them in the matter of advances. One 
such example of the treatment accorded to the European and Indian 
clients can be seen from the fact that in Calcutta when advances 
are made to the European concerns the banks do not demand the 
guarantee of the managing agents, but in Bombay when advances 
are made to the Indian concerns the guarantee of the managing 
agents is demanded and taken, in addition to the hypothecation of 
stocks. 

To a 1 certain extent the present practice of the commercial banks 
as regards the grant of advances to industrial concerns is justified 
by the fact that they have some difficulties to meet. Most of the 
banks are not equipped with technical and credit departments for 
valuing the assets of the borrowing concerns and for judging their 
standing and solvency. In England and the U.S.A. there are 
special agencies like Dun’s, Seyd’s and Bradstreet’s, which collect 
usual information as regards the financial standing and credit of the 
borrowers. The information is available to the banks on payment. 
But in India there are no such agencies. The absence of the Policy 
of “ One company, one bank ” is another difficulty which the banks 
have to face. The industrial concerns do not confine their borrow- 
ing to only one bank but do so from different banks. Besides, the 
borrowers are very secretive as regards giving information which 
the banks may demand and hence the latter have to be very cautious. 
Complaints of insufficiency of working capital. 

We had already seen that Indian industries experience great 
difficulty in the raising of their fixed capital. And their difficulty 
to raise working capital is not less great. Indeed, the complaint is 
frequently heard that due to insufficiency of working capital, indus- 
tries have to stop working and even go into liquidation, There is nc 
doubt that the difficulty is due to the attitude of our banks who are 
reluctant to finance industry to any great extent. But part of the 
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blame should be borne by the industries themselves. Many of them 
do not make any provision in their original share capital for current 
finance, and rely mainly on borrowing. They rely too much on 
managing agents and public deposits. Both these sources are reli- 
able when times are prosperous, But in times of depression they 
become untrustworthy. 

NEED OF INSTITUTIONS TO SUPPLY LONG-TERM 
FINANCE TO INDUSTRY 

Having seen how the present industries are financed we shall 
make a few suggestions whereby the existing financial facilities to 
industries may be increased. We shall first take up the supply of 
long term finance to industries, and in the next section the supply of 
working capital. 

Industrial Banks. 

The need for the establishment of Industrial Banks, ever since 
the Indian Industrial Commission submitted its Report, has been 
emphasized on all hands. Private efforts were made to start Indus- 
trial Banks with the object of financing industries but they never 
succeeded in attaining that object. The Tata Industrial Bank which 
was started on a big scale with the object of financing industries 
never attained that object, and had to content itself with commercial 
banking before it was amalgamated with the Central Bank of India. 
Some Industrial Banks do exist at present but they do commercial 
banking to a large extent, and provide very little financial assistance 
to industries. An Industrial Bank of the right type must therefore 
be started under State assistance. The establishment of such an 
institution has long been overdue, and with the assistance of the 
Government and the co-operation of the other commercial banks it 
will not be difficult to start one. 

The principal reasons for the establishment of an Industrial 
Bank or Banks in India are as follows. The existing industries as 
we have seen experience great difficulties in the financing of their 
fixed or working capital. The chief reason why industries experience 
difficulty to raise their fixed capital is the reluctance of Indian in- 
vestors to take up industrial securities. There is no scarcity of 
capital as such in India : this can be seen from the fact that Gov- 
ernment loans are well received and well subscribed. Besides, the 
recent exports of gold must have put the people into possession of 
money. The Industrial Bank is therefore needed to act as an inter- 
mediary between the industries and the investors. It is also needed 
to impose confidence among the investing public in industrial enter- 
prises, and persuading them to invest their capital in such ventures. 
Industries at present experience difficulties to carry out their exten- 
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sions and improvements, and the Industrial Bank is needed to sup- 
ply the necessary finance for this purpose also. Lastly, on account 
of the reluctance of the Indian banks to finance the working capital 
of industries, the necessary finance is obtained at present from 'the 
managing agents or deposits from the public. Until, therefore, the 
banks give up their present practice and increase their financial faci- 
lities, the Industrial Bank is needed to supply the working capital 
of industries also. 

The Industrial Bank must be started with a large paid-up capi- 
tal. Government should take up at least half the share capital to 
instil confidence in the minds of the investing public. The rest of 
the share capital should be issued to the public and the banks if they 
wish to co-operate. The Bank’s share capital should be supplemented 
by debentures and such issues can very well be taken up by the banks 
and the insurance companies . 1 Government should guarantee the 
interest on these debentures. 

As regards the business of the Industrial Bank we have already 
indicated this to a little extent. In regard to new industrial con- 
cerns, the Bank may assist in the provision of the initial capital by 
taking up the share issue or even a part of the same before passing 
it on to the public. As regards existing industries the Industrial 
Bank can supply their fixed capital and any other long term capital 
requirements, e.g., extensions and improvements, in the following 
manner. Pending the issue of securities, either shares or debentures, 
by these industries, the Bank can give them a direct loan to meet 
their requirements. Or if these industrial concerns have issued shares 
or debentures, the Industrial Bank can underwrite them and see 
that they are placed amongst the public. The Industrial Bank 
should also provide the working capital of industries on proper secu- 
rity. Block capital should be taken as proper security. And lastly, 
the most important business which the Industrial Bank should 
undertake is the re-organization of our industries. In order to put 
our industries on a more stable basis we need to re-organise them. 
In England, the Bank of England has taken the lead to bring back 
the industries of that country to prosperity. The Industrial Bank 
should take the lead in the finance of the re-organization and re- 
construction of our industries. 

If then an Industrial Bank with State assistance is established 
soon in India, as we have outlined above, the present financial diffi- 


(1) The Law regarding trustee investments should be amended so as to 
enable insurance companies and trustees to invest in the Industrial 
Bank’s debentures. 
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culties of the industries will be solved, and at the same time the 
industrial development of the country will be assured. Besides, we 
have no doubt that other Industrial Banks through private initiative 
will be established on the model of the Industrial Bank that we have 
suggested. 

Investment Banks. 

One of the chief defects of the Investment Market in India is the 
absence of Investment Banks. We have observed that the diffi- 
culties of Indian industries to raise long term capital is due not to 
the scarcity of capital as such but due to the absence of proper 
financial intermediaries which would bring together these industries 
and the investing public. One such intermediary, the establishment 
of which we have already suggested, is the Industrial Bank. But 
besides the Industrial Bank, financial intermediaries like Investment 
Banks should also be established through private initiative. In- 
vestment Banks play an important part in England and the U. S. A. 
The Investment Bank is a financial intermediary, in that industries 
needing long-term finance come to it for assistance, and at the same 
time investors who have surplus funds at hand come to it for advice 
as to the best kind of security to invest in. When an industrial 
concern needs assistance, the Bank carefully studies the situation and 
gives advice as to the basis on which the financing can best be done. 
The Bank may make an advance direct ; but usually the concern 
will be advised to make an issue of securities. The Bank will decide 
the proper time when the issue should be made and also the kind of 
security to be issued that is, whether preference or ordinary shares, 
or debentures. The Bank will then underwrite the issue and place 
it before the public. Sometimes when an industrial concern has 
already made an issue, the Bank with its influence will help the 
concern to distribute the securities among the public. The most 
important service of the Investment Bank is that of a business ad- 
viser both to the industrial concern and the investor. The Invest- 
ment Bank keeps in close touch with the concern that it has already 
helped. The Bank will recommend the favourable period when the 
concern can undertake expansions and improvements and how the 
financing can be done. As regards the investor, the Bank gives him 
advice in which security to invest and will later on protect him 
against loss. 

There are many advantages if Investment Banks are started in 
India. These institutions can take up the work of the issuing and 
marketing of the securities of industrial concerns which is at present 
done by the managing agents. The managing agents at present 
K 
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combine both the functions of promotion and investment banking. 
In view of the fact that the abolition of the managing agency system 
is urged, the managing agents should convert themselves into Invest- 
ment Banks, supplementing their resources by share capital and thus 
enabling the public also to become partners with them. Of course. 
Investment Banks of the American type especially should be started 
as early as possible. 

Investment Trusts. 

During the last few years institutions known as Investment 
Trusts have been playing a great part in England and the U.S.A. 
in mobilizing the small savings of the investors and investing the 
same in safe and reliable forms of investment. In India the inves- 
tors, in the absence of proper financial intermediaries to give them 
advice, are at a disadvantage so far as investment in industrial secu- 
rities is concerned. We have suggested the establishment of an 
Industrial Bank and Investment Banks mainly with the object of 
bringing together industrial borrowers and investors. But there is 
one difficulty. The investors who are now scattered over a wide area 
and who have very small surplus sums to spare, are not effectively 
able to invest them in such investments as would give the maximum 
of returns with the minimum of risks. The establishment of Invest- 
ment Trust would go a long way in solving this difficulty. 

The Investment Trust is not an intermediary like the Indus- 
trial Bank or Investment Banks, but it is a kind of company formed 
by the investors themselves who subscribe to its shares and other 
securities. The funds thus collected are invested by the Trust in 
safe and reliable forms of investment. The management of 
the Trust is entrusted to experts who are conversant with business 
and financial matters. The manager is an experienced person, as he 
has to select the securities in which investment of the Trust’s funds 
can be made. After selecting a particular security he recommends 
it to the Board of Directors which is composed of experienced busi- 
nessmen and financiers. It may be noted that efficient management 
has become the first essential element in the successful working of 
the Investment Trust. Great care is taken by the management to 
see that the Trust’s funds are invested according to some fixed 
principles. First, care is taken to see that all the “ eggs are not put 
in one basket ”, that is to say, the Trust’s funds are invested not in 
any one company but in as many companies as possible. Second, 
care is taken to see that, e.g., by the British Investment Trusts, that 
not more than 5% of their total funds is invested in any one com- 
pany. Third, the funds are not invested in any one particular line 
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of industry, e.g., cotton, but are invested in a variety of industries, 
e.g., railways, iron and steel companies, electric companies, and so 
forth. And lastly, the Investment Trust follows the principle of geo- 
graphical spread of its investment. As regards the distribution of 
the earnings of the Investment Trust a wise and cautious policy is 
followed. Not all the earnings are distributed in dividends, but 
substantial sums are carried to reserves. 

From the above description of the Investment Trust it will 
become evident that if Investment Trusts are established in India 
the investors would stand to benefit much. At the same time indus- 
trial enterprises would also gain as the funds of these Trusts would 
be available to them. It may be noted that in India only one 
attempt at starting an Investment Trust has recently been made, 
viz., the Industrial Investment Trust, Limited. This Trust has been 
started by well-known businessmen and it is working successfully. 
We have no doubt that other Investment Trusts will soon be esta- 
blished, but care should be taken to see that the par value of the 
shares of these Trusts is kept low, viz., Rs. 10, so that these shares 
may be within reach of even the smallest investor. 

Stock Exchanges. 

At present there arc only two well organized stock exchanges in 
Bombay and Calcutta. There are absolutely no stock exchange faci- 
lities in the interior with the result that a mofussil investor is not 
able to invest his surplus funds in any industrial enterprise. Stock 
exchanges play a useful part in directing the flow of capital to indus- 
trial undertakings by providing a market for the purchase and sale 
of securities. In the absence of stock exchanges in the mofussil, 
industrial enterprises find it difficult to raise their share capital. 
Stock exchanges should therefore be established in important indus- 
trial centres like Cawnpore, Nagpur, etc. Some sort of Government 
regulation of the stock exchanges is quite essential to put a stop to 
reckless speculation that is sometimes rampant on the Bombay and 
Calcutta Stock Exchanges. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING PRESENT COMMERCIAL 
BANKING AID TO INDUSTRIES 

So far we have dealt with the need for the establishment of 
institutions to finance the long term capital requirements of indus- 
tries. When the Industrial Bank is established it will no doubt 
undertake the provision of the working capital of at least the im- 
portant industries. But for the present the commercial banks can 
increase their financial facilities to industries, of course for working 
capital purposes, by improving their present practice. The com- 
mercial banks, if they are afraid to use their short term deposits in 
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industrial financing, should utilize their share capital only in this 
business, supplemented by the acceptance of deposits for fairly long 
terms. 

The commercial banks without any great risk can take up de- 
bentures of industrial concerns that may be issued to raise the work- 
ing capital, and after holding such issues for some time place them 
among the public. If the commercial banks show readiness in carry- 
ing out the above suggestion, the industries should give up their 
present methods of obtaining finance from the managing agents and 
public deposits. 

Even in the matter of direct loans to industries that the com- 
mercial banks have at present been advancing, there is room for 
improvement. At present the banks insist only on the backing of 
liquid assets and take no account of block capital. The banks should 
try to give advances on the security of the block capital, of course 
always keeping a safe margin. Further, advances on personal credit 
are not common in India. The banks should lend on personal credit 
to the important industries which are of good standing and which 
are managed by managing agents of repute. Even if the banks do 
not for some time wish to take the risk of lending against the secu- 
rity of block capital or on personal credit, then the present hypothe- 
cation rule should be relaxed. The high margins demanded by the 
banks, which entail so much suffering on the part of industries in 
these days of depression, should be relaxed. Side by side with the 
relaxation of the hypothecation rule, there should be a relaxation of 
the six months’ rule also. The banks should follow a more liberal 
policy as regards strictness of repayment of their loans and advances. 
Renewals should be granted to sound industrial concerns. 

At present in India there is an absence of the policy of “one 
company, one bank". Part of the blame for the absence of this 
policy must be shared by the banks themselves who refuse to finance 
any single industrial concern to any great extent. The banks should 
therefore take a lead in this matter and develop this " one company, 
one bank ” rule. The banks would be able to properly gauge the 
financial standing and credit of their clients if they open special 
credit departments on the American principle. With the help of 
these departments the banks would not find it difficult to follow the 
" one company, one bank” policy, as they would then know the true 
financial condition of every one of their clients. 

FINANCING OF THE SMALL AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 

Thus far with the financing of the major or large scale indus- 
tries. We shall now take up the financing of the small and cottage 
industries, e.g., like hand-loom weaving, brass-ware, gold and silver 
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thread, bell-metal, carpet weaving, gur making, toy making, etc. It 
may be noted that these industries are carried on by artisans in the 
urban towns or in the villages as their principal occupation, or car- 
ried on by the agriculturists as an occupation subsidiary to agricul- 
ture. 

Existing credit agencies. 

The small and cottage industries require a very small amount 
of money to finance their fixed capital. Their fixed capital consists 
of the implements which they use in their trade, for example, tools, 
hammers, hand looms, charkhas, etc. Some of the cottage industries 
like basket making do not require any fixed capital at all. But all 
these industries require working capital for purchasing the raw mate- 
rials, for meeting the day to day expenses, and for financing the 
marketing of the finished goods. The problem of the provision of 
working capital to these industries is an important one, and of late 
has arrested both official and non-official attention. 

The system of financing of the small and cottage industries is 
not the same in all the industries. The principal existing credit 
agencies are : (1) the money-lender or the mahajan, (2) the mer- 
chant or dealer, (3) the Karkhandar, (4) the joint stock banks, (5) 
the co-operative societies and banks, and (6) the Government. 

The money-lender or the mahajan plays a very important role 
in the financing of the cottage industries. Either in the urban or 
rural areas he takes an active interest in the provision of credit to 
the artisans. He is accessible at all times of the day, he requires 
very little of security, but the rate of interest charged by him is high. 
He makes advances both of cash or kind as the artisan may choose. 
In some cases the artisans have to sell to him their product at a 
price determined by him. The merchant or the dealer in raw mate- 
rials or the products of the cottage industries is another important 
credit agency. He gives the raw materials to the artisans on credit, 
and in some cases, makes a stipulation that the finished product 
must be sold to him. A very high price is charged for the raw 
materials supplied on credit. Another important credit agency is 
the Karkhandar. The Karkhandar has his own workshop where 
the artisans have to work for him, or otherwise they work in their 
own homes. The Karkhandar supplies the raw materials which the 
artisans require. The Karkhandar puts his own capital in his trade, 
but sometimes he too relies on the money-lender or the big capitalist 
traders. The joint-stock banks do not play any part in the financ- 
ing of the small and cottage industries. But the co-operative socie- 
ties and banks have in recent years become an important credit 
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agencies. The artisans form themselves into either credit or non- 
credit societies. The credit societies are formed for supplying the 
necessary finance to the artisans, while the non-credit are formed for 
the purpose of purchasing the raw materials required by the artisans 
wholesale, or for the purpose of co-operative marketing of the manu- 
factured product. The artisans’ societies are financed by the Central 
Banks which exist in the important towns, and in their turn these 
Banks are financed by the Provincial co-operative Banks. And 
lastly, we must note that the Government especially in recent years 
has become another important credit agency, by providing credit 
facilities to some of the important cottage industries. Some provin- 
ces like Madras, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and the Punjab have 
State Aid to Industries Acts under which funds are advanced to the 
deserving cottage industries. 

Financial difficulties of the artisans. 

The artisans who ply this or that small or cottage industry have 
many financial difficulties to face. As a general rule they are very 
poor ; they have no savings of their own and always depend on the 
money-lender or the mahajan. The mahajan takes advantage of 
his position and always charges a very high rate of interest for their 
loans. He further stipulates that the finished product should be 
sold to him or else through him. The result is that the artisans are 
indebted for their life to him. The artisans also lack organisation 
and unity amongst themselves. They further meet great difficulty 
in the marketing of their products. As they have no resources to 
fall back upon, they are forced to sell their products at whatever price 
they fetch. 

Co-operation for Small and Cottage industries. 

Co-operation for the small and cottage industries seems to be the 
best remedy to solve their financial and other difficulties. Co-opera- 
tion has already made much progress in India with regard to agri- 
culture, but industrial co-operation has not made much progress. 
The need, therefore, for the extension of the co-operative principle to 
the small industrial workers must be emphasized. It is desirable 
that these co-operative societies should have as their object not only 
the provision of credit, but also the provision of facilities for the 
purchase of the raw materials which the artisans require, and the 
sale of the manufactured product. 

Financial assistance by the State. 

We have already seen that in recent years the State in India has 
given some measure of financial assistance to the small and cottage 
industries. It must however be noted that because of the importance 
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of these industries in our national economy they deserve much more 
of financial assistance from the State than they receive at present. 
And it is gratifying to note from the speech of Sir James Grigg in 
introducing the Budget for 1935-36 that the Government has decid- 
ed to set aside a sum of Rs. 1 crore from its balances for the improve- 
ment of the cottage industries and the uplift of the rural areas. 
Financial assistance by the State should be given either directly or 
best through the co-operative societies formed by the artisans them- 
selves. The Government should encourage therefore the formation 
of co-oj>erative societies by the artisans. The Government should 
also help, financially or otherwise, in the establishment of such indus- 
tries like weaving, basket making, lace making, etc., by the agricul- 
turists as subsidiary occupations. We have no doubt that with 
proper financial assistance by the Government the small and cottage 
industries which are now in a decadent condition will prosper once 
more. 

M. A. Mulky. 



THE PARSIS OF BOMBAY AND PARSI CHARITIES* 

The postwar years in world history have been years in which 
events have followed one another with feverish rapidity, giving rise 
to anxiety on the part of all those who look ahead and who are con- 
cerned in the future of humanity. Western civilisation seems 
to-day to be drifting towards economic chaos. The collective reason 
of mankind seems to confess to a sense of bankruptcy, when it be- 
comes increasingly incapable of common planning to avoid the disas- 
ters of war and revolution, which are inevitably involved in the year 
to year unemployment of 25 to 30 million souls, not to mention an 
equal number if not a larger number of unemployed in the east. 
War and revolution are also involved in a policy of national selfish- 
ness that expresses itself in tariff walls and in increasing armaments 
and preparation for organised murder. In these postwar years all our 
old ideas and ideals handed down to us by our predecessors from 
the last century have been increasingly challenged both in theory and 
practice. In the midst of plenty we have to-day poverty on an un- 
precedented scale. International trade, the life blood of our economic 
system, is dwindling into a tiny trickle at a time when the wireless 
and the radio, the oilship and the aeroplane are linking this vast 
globe into a closeknit unit. Free thought and free speech, the achieve- 
ment of a hundred years’ struggle for the establishment of demo- 
cratic institutions, have been ruthlessly suppressed, whilst the victory 
of Fascism is hailed as the result of the failure of Democracy in 
solving the problems that face the world. We, in the east, with our 
traditional conservatism and disinclination to change are slowly 
awakening to a consciousness of these changes. Whilst the West 
rightly or wrongly, is talking in terms of the failure of Democratic 
institutions as they exist to-day, we in the East look forward with hope- 
fulness to an imitation of these institutions in our own country for the 
solving of our national destiny. Whilst the West is challenging the very 
foundations of the present economic order, and talking in terms of 
planning with a view to the development of all its actual and potential 
resources, and the organisation of production for use and not for profit, 
we in the East continue to speak in terms of the sanctity of property 
rights, of the value of individual enterprise, and of free competition. 

* “ Parsi Charity Relief and Communal Amelioration ” bv Dr. J. F. 
Balsara. 
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Capitalism, which seems to make its last fight for the conservation of 
its political power and influence by its alliance with Fascism in the 
West, is evidently in the first flush of youth in India, reminding us 
of the hopes and promises of the early years of industrial develop- 
ment in the West. 

Nowhere does this contrast between the East and the West 
in the social and economic spheres present such fruitful material 
for observation and Study as in the small community of Parsis 
living in Bombay. We have here a community with substantial resour- 
ces in the shape of charitable endowments of all kinds, whose members 
have very rapidly taken to an indiscriminate imitation of Western 
manners and modes of life, and many of the upper classes of which 
have an outlook very much like the outlook of Western aristocrats a 
hundred years ago. Whilst modern capitalism in the West pays a lip 
worship at any rate to the new tendencies of our times, when the dis- 
inherited classes are seeking to come into their own, the representatives 
of capital in this community who are mainly responsible for the admi- 
nistration of the charitable endowments placed in their hands resort, 
as we shall see, to a system of outdoor relief such as prevailed in 
England under the Poor Law Administration in the days of Malthus. 
The anxiety and the alarm which Malthus felt in his days, the well 
wishers of the Parsi community feel to-day, as an indiscriminate 
system of doles undermining the morale of the community seems to 
be at work on an increasing scale, adding from year to year to the 
number of those who are dependent on communal relief. If there 
existed any opportunity for a capitalist society to proclaim to the 
disillusioned world its ability to organise a social order embodying 
the principles of justice, and securing contented classes co-operating 
with one another on a basis of healthy and comfortable living, by 
wise planning of the resources at its command, such an opportunity 
seems to exist to-day in the Parsi community. There is nothing 
more tragic than the wastage of the resources at the disposal of the 
community and the neglect of the opportunities which such resources 
afford for wise and intelligent planning for the future welfare of the 
community. 

The number of Parsis living to-day in the city of Bombay is 
55,000. Till 1921 the numbers of the community remained fairly 
steady over a period of 30 to 40 years. But the community increas- 
ed by 5,500 souls in the decade ending 1931. It is difficult to make 
any statement with regard to the distribution of income, and changes 
in this distribution of income during the last 50 years in the commu- 
nity. But one or two, observations may be safely made on the sub- 
ject. In the first 75 years of the last century our community made 

L 
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rapid strides in its economic status and development, and conse- 
quently played a prominent part in the social and political life of the 
country. We were the first of the Indian Communities to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which contact with the British people 
opened out to the country. We acted as intermediaries between the 
East India Company’s employees and the Indians. We availed our- 
selves more readily than others of the educational facilities which 
were offered to us in missionary institutions and in the Government 
Schools and Colleges. Our adventurous and enterprising spirits 
ventured across the seas as traders and merchants in the further East, 
at a time when crossing the Blackwaters would have involved living 
death to the Hindoos. By our educational attainments in the earlier 
days we were able to occupy leading positions in the public services and 
the front rank in medicine, law and other professions. It has also 
to be remembered that in those earlier days our ways of living were 
simple, the cost of living was not so high, and our communal needs 
were few and could be easily satisfied by the resources at our dis- 
posal. 

The number of our community increased from 13,000 in 1816 
to 49,000 in 1864, much more perhaps through immigration from 
the outlying districts into the city than by the natural growth of the 
population resident in the city. The census of 1872 gave us 44,000 
as the number of Parsis in the city ; in 1881 we were 49,000 ; in 1891 
47,000 ; in 1901 46,000 ; in 1911 50,000 and 52,000 in 1921. Our 
numbers did not rapidly increase during 50 years ending 1911. Our 
general education and our enterprise enabled us to lead fairly com- 
fortable lives as merchants and tradesmen, as employees in Govern- 
ment services and in private firms, and members of the professions. 
The joint family organisation which we shared in common with the 
other Indian communities enabled us to take care of our dependants, 
and the funds at the disposal of the Parsi Panchayat Trustees were 
sufficient to provide for the needs of those whom adversity left 
stranded and helpless. Whilst our affluence in those days of simple 
living enabled us to provide for the needs of our own dependants it 
also made possible the flow of charity far beyond the limits of our 
community, in grateful memories of the days when the country had 
given a kindly and hospitable shelter. 

Very rapid changes have taken place, however, in the social and 
economic condition of the Parsis living in Bombay City during the last 
quarter of a century. The rapid rise in the cost of living has serious- 
ly affected our community. Whilst prices have gone up, the average 
earnings of large numbers of the community have not correspond- 
ingly increased. As a rule wages do not rise in exact correspondence 
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with the rise in prices. But in our case there were further factors 
that were responsible for the bringing about of a serious situation. 
Numbers of our community have definitely abandoned the simpler 
modes of life to which they were once accustomed. There are some 
who regard the standard of comfort to which the Parsis have grown 
accustomed as an artificially high standard which is bound to 
affect unfavourably the general condition of the community. Our 
community has to recognise sooner or later the impossibility of main- 
taining an artificially high standard of living, more especially when 
we are surrounded by communities whose modes of life are simpler 
and whose social life is still based on the co-operative principles of 
the joint family system which we abandoned at a much earlier date. 
It is also to be remembered that the initial advantage which our com- 
munity enjoyed in the earlier days of possessing a privileged position 
in the public services and in private firms as pioneers, and as having 
taken more rapidly to the educational opportunities which were offered 
to the country, the community is now gradually losing. In Govern- 
ment employment we no longer enjoy the preference which we once 
enjoyed due to our general attainments and to our professions of 
loyalty. In the professions likewise we can no longer hold the promi- 
nent position which we once held, when the other communities had 
not taken to education in such large numbers as they are now doing. 
There has been moreover between 1881 and 1931 a marked change 
in the nature of the occupational distribution of the Parsis living 
in Bombay city as indicated by the following comparative figures. 



1881 

1921 

1931 

Tradesmen and Merchants 

.. 5318 

2801 

2901 

Manufacturers 

.. 3697 

1761 

1615 

Servants 

.. 2595 

852 

610 

Sundry 

.. 13737* 



Clerical 

. , . , 

6626 

5998 


Unsatisfactory and inadequate as these figures are, they clearly 
indicate the drift, from an occupational point of view, from trade 
and industry to clerical work. It is a truism that a number of tex- 
tile factories which were hitherto controlled by Parsis and which 
served to absorb a certain number of the community have now been 
sold or closed down. The men who have been employed in these 
factories and others employed in factories belonging to non-Parsis 
have now been thrown out of work. We estimate the number of fami- 
lies whose earning members have thus been thrown out of employment 


*22,579 women were returned under this head in addition to 13,737 
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at between 500 and 1,000. We have no data which could enable us to 
ascertain the total extent of the unemployment prevalent in our com- 
munity to-day. Mr. Markham in his report on the Parsi Community 
points out that between 1921 and 1931 the number of earning members 
of the community decreased from 18,000 to 17,000 whilst the number 
of the dependants increased from 34,000 to 40,000. Between 1931 
and 1935 we have no hesitation in saying that unemployment-must 
have increased by about a thousand. Markham on the basis of the 
figures of 1931 estimates the number of unemployed at 4,000. He 
adds to these 500 more as he believes there must be lads between 
the ages of 16 and 20 who have left school and are unemployed. 
Markham’s estimate, therefore, of the number of unemployed in 
1931 is 4,500. Between 1931 and 1934 the Parsi Charity Organisation 
Society arranged periodical doles for no less than 1,200 families 
which never asked for any doles in the preceding years. We seem 
therefore to be fairly correct in our estimate that between 1931 and 
1934 about a thousand people have been thrown out of employment. 
Excluding boys and girls upto the age of 20 and males as well as 
females after 55, and further excluding women between 20 and 55 
we find that about 17,400 people out of 57,700 may be regarded as 
the working part of our community. Out of these 5,500 are un- 
employed. If this estimate is correct, roughly 31 per cent, of the 
earning members of our community would seem to-day to be with- 
out a job. 

With regard to the earning portion of our community it has 
also to be remembered that a fairly good number including families 
drawing incomes upto Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 p.m. live upto their income, 
with absolutely no margin in the shape of saving. The Insurance 
habit has not been extensively developed in our community. Provi- 
dent funds of employees where they exist have been found to be 
drawn upon wherever such facilities are available. It may be said 
without exaggeration that more than 25 per cent, of the earning 
families live upon the margin, and the slightest cause that involves a 
diminution in the earning capacities of these families, like illness or 
accident, is sufficient to throw back the family upon doles received 
from charity funds. No attempt has so far been made to analyse 
the budgets of middle class families in the community. It would 
not be, however, far from the mark to say that at least about 25% of 
the income goes towards rent and that much of the work like cook- 
ing, laundry work, and other household duties, which in the other 
communities is done by members of the family, is done in our 
community by hired servants. Further the education of children in 
middle class families is an increasing burden on their resources as 
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they are sent to private schools where the fees charged are relatively 
higher than in Municipal and Government Institutions. 

When we pass from the general economic condition of the Parsi 
community in the city of Bombay to-day to a consideration of the 
condition under which the submerged section of the community live, 
we have some more reliable data available to us, on the one hand 
from the records of the Parsi Charity Organisation Society, and on 
the other hand from an analysis of the records of the Parsi Pancha- 
yat funds given to us in a book recently published by the Joint 
Secretary of the Funds in question, Dr. J. F. Bulsara and entitled 
“ Parsi Charity Relief and Communal Amelioration.” From a 
table that Dr. Bulsara has supplied it appears that the number of 
fresh applications for help that the Panchayat funds received 
increased from 8 in 1876 to S4 in 1896, 101 in 1916, 393 in 1931 and 
512 in 1933. “ In the span of last 63 years from 1871 to 1933 there 
has been a steady increase, without any appreciable diminution at any 
time, both in the number of recipients of charity and the amount 
of relief given them,” from the funds at the disposal of the Pancha- 
yat Trustees. In 1924 the number of people who received relief in 
Bombay from the Panchayat funds was 1052, nearly five times that 
of 1884, and the amount of relief was Rs. 78,000 or about 9 times 
that of 1884. In 1933 the number of those who received help from 
the Panchayat Funds was roughly 2,200 and the amount of help 
distributed between them was Rs. 1,93,000. From the figures made 
available from the records of the Charity Organisation Society it 
appears that in 1934, the Charity Organisation Society alone was 
instrumental in renewing help and in arranging fresh help in various 
forms in 1,420 cases. But there are a large number of cases in 
which the various charities arrange periodic doles on their own ini- 
tiative without a reference to the Society. It is impossible, therefore, 
to determine the number of individuals and families that receive help 
from funds in our community in one form or another with any 
attempt at accuracy. We have further found that the total amount 
spent by various charity funds in our community in the shape of 
doles was Rs. 4,00,000 in 1934. This figure we have ascertained as the 
result of a circular letter sent round to the various charity funds in our 
community by the Charity Organisation Society. About five funds re- 
frained from replying to the inquiry. Assuming that these five funds 
are spending about Rs. 25,000 per year in doles between them, we may 
say that the community spent Rs. 4,25,000 last year in periodic doles 
alone Besides doles the community spent Rs. 1,45,000 through charity 
funds in the provision of school and college fees as well as books and 
maintenance charges in hostels for its boys and girls. One has to re- 
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member that in addition to the money spent in this way from charity 
funds for educational purposes our community has provided two 
educational institutions, namely, the J. J. Parsi Benevolent Insti- 
tution, and the Byramjee Jijibhai Institution, where all Parsi child- 
ren are admitted free of charge. We have further two orphanages, 
one for boys and the other for girls, each making a provision for 
about 200 students. 

Of the two thousand and two hundred families in receipt of 
doles there may be more than 150 families with earning adult mem- 
bers whose income of Rs. 50 to 60 has to be supplemented by 
doles. The average size of the families in such cases is 5 to 6 mem- 
bers. The rest of the families and individuals who receive doles 
have an income below Rs. 50 p.m. This is borne out by the statistics 
given to us by Dr. Bulsara in his recent book. Dr. Bulsara’s ana- 
lysis is based upon the records of the Parsi Panchayat funds whose 
trustees have recently built up a central register of all recipients of 
doles with the co-operation of many of the charity funds that give 
doles. The following abstract is obtained from Dr. Bulsara’s book : 

No. of families whose income is nil 104 

No. of families whose income is below Rs. 10. p.m. 1,178 
No. of families whose income is between Rs. 10 and 

Rs. 25 p.m. 521 

No. of families whose income is above Rs. 25 p.m. 50 
In the classes that receive help from charity funds we have re- 
peatedly found that the earning capacity of the men and women 
does not exceed Rs. 30 p.m. The men in such classes work as cooks, 
hawkers, sellers of sandalwood, tally clerks and chasniw alias (carriers 
of consecrated food from fire temples to clients of the priests). The 
women work as cooks or -sempstresses doing sewing and embroidery 
work and sometimes menial work. Assuming the total number of 
families to be 2,500 roughly and the amount spent in doles 
Rs. 4,25,000, we find that the average amount of doles per family 
works out at Rs. 170 to Rs. 180 per year or Rs. 15 p.m. Counting 
four souls to each family on an average the help given is Rs. 4 per 
head, per month. Taking Dr. Bulsara’s estimate, namely, that there 
are about 1,300 families and individuals whose income is below 
Rs. 10 p.m. and assuming that of these 300 are single individuals it 
would appear that at least in 1,000 families with an average of two 
to three children, i.e., four souls each, the total income including help 
amounts to Rs. 26 at the maximum. Deducting an average of Rs. 5 
p.m. for rent a thousand families in the community to-day live on 
an income of Rs. 5 per head, per month, i.e., definitely on a starva- 
tion level. Dr. Bulsara arrives at the same conclusion from his 
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own figures. Even taking into account, says Dr. Bulsara, supple- 
mental earnings from casual work and occasional help from relatives, 
“ we cannot but wonder how those families whose per capita monthly 
income is shown as Rs. 7 or less may be subsisting on such a starva- 
tion allowance.” 

One might naturally expect that in a community so well known 
for its enlightenment, and where education has permeated the large 
mass of the community, those who were responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Cliarity funds and who were spending in doles alone a 
sum of Rs. 4,25,000 might have endeavoured tQ bring about a co- 
ordinated policy and worked together on a co-operative basis. The 
only attempt at securing co-operation between the various charity 
funds has been the one made by the Charity Organisation Society 
which has now been in existence for 15 years. But the lack of co- 
operation may be gauged from the simple fact that in 1934 out of the 
total amount of Rs. 4,25,000 spent in doles only, Rs. 1,40,000 came 
under the observation of the society.* In other words, after about 
15 years of hard work in securing co-operation between charity funds 
the society succeeded in achieving this result in 33% of the total 
amount of the doles. Last year alone Rs. 2,85,000 were distributed 
as doles without any attempt at co-operation on the part of charity 
funds. Apart from the charity funds that give relief there are a 
number of private individuals who help destitute Parsis in the 
shape of regular doles or casual relief ; and it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the amount of money that goes out in the form of charity, of which 
the inevitable result can be the increase of pauperisation and the multi- 
plication of beggars. In a community that often prides itself on the 
extent and farsightedness of its charities, there are to-day a good 
many trustees of charity funds, and a larger number of fortunate in- 
dividuals, who have money to give and who spend their resources 
in the honest belief that to respond spontaneously to a call for help 
is the surest method of obtaining the favours of the Gods and esta- 
blishing a claim for a place in heaven. 

We are glad to find Dr. Bulsara, the Joint Secretary of the 
Parsi Panchayat funds, giving us the result of his few years’ ex- 
perience in almost identical terms. " To-day we have the extra- 
ordinary spectacle in the city of Bombay with a total Parsi popula- 
tion of 57,765 only, about 7,000 or 8,000 of whom are affected by 


* It has been said that this is exaggerated, as some Charity Funds do 
not give doles periodically renewable. The Parsi Panchayat Funds in some 
cases fix the doles for periods of two to three years. But the amount in- 
volved is a negligible quantity. 
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charity relief, of not a dozen or a score of charity funds, but about_|>5 
large or small known funds or trusts, and about a score of known 
individual donors. And these are vieing with one another to solve 
without success the stubborn problem of Parsi poverty by giving help 
in cash and kind to about 2,000 families, with until recently, 
a complete and successful isolation from one another.” "With 
this spectacular public philanthropy in which larger donors have taken 
the lead, we find any Parsi man or woman or group of them, who 
so wish, trying to establish a charity fund or institution, and either 
giving monthly help or immediate relief according to their whim, 
often without any reliable records of their selfless work. Charitably 
inclined individual Parsi men and women supplement their unique 
effort with their own gifts and distributions to those who go about 
from door to door and office to office begging for alms, in face of the 
established and known channels of relief where any Parsi can apply 
and get help according to his or her deserts.” 

For the last two decades the question of co-operation between 
charity funds for the simple purpose of avoiding wastage and over- 
lapping of help has been constantly before the community. We 
have had agitation about the urgency of this question carried on in 
the press and from the platform. Every year the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society has added its pathetic cry about the extent to which 
the community has been demoralising in increasing numbers by the 
lack of co-opcration between charity funds, which compel parties 
requiring help to go from fund to fund for the purpose, In a recent 
meeting of people connected with charities which was called at the 
Taj Mahal Hotel, a large majority of the representatives of charity 
funds who were present joined in a chorus of protest and indigna- 
tion against the lack of co-ordination of work between bodies that 
were distributing doles. And yet we are afraid what is happening 
in Europe to-day on a larger scale in the matter of armaments is 
happening on a small scale in our community in the matter of co- 
ordination of work between charities. In Europe during the last 
decade we have been hearing from day to day indignant protests 
against the folly of armaments. Public meetings have been held, 
articles have appeared in the papers, and international conferences 
have deliberated on the necessity of coming to an agreement about the 
reduction of armaments. And all the time some of the people who 
have taken part in these deliberations are busy planning expendi- 
ture on the weapons of warfare in the name of national safety. So 
also in our community much has been said in the press and in 
public meetings about the necessity of co-operation between charity 
funds. Conferences have been held like the one Held at the Tai Mahal 
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Hotel, .where representatives of charity funds have solemnly shaken 
their heads about the disastrous results of lack of co-ordination. And 
yet all the time some of these very people may have been consciously 
or unconsciously contributing to these very results by indiscriminate 
granting of relief to applicants for help. Whilst in theory they 
admit the desirability of co-operation, in practice many of them act on 
the belief that such co-operation involves a direct encroachment on 
their privileges and duties of distributing the patronage that the endow- 
ments at their disposal confer upon them. 1 

The Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat funds distribute nearly 
2 lacs of rupees every year in the shape of relief. The trustees of 
these funds are doing selfless work in the general interests of the 
community and possess the confidence of the community to a re- 
markable degree. Some of them have recently been very forward 
in endorsing the need for co-ordination of work between charities. 
And yet the following illustrations that we are able to give with 
regard to their methods of work may serve to indicate the extent 
to which pauperisation may be helped by the granting of inadequate 
relief which forces the recipients to go from door to door and from 
fund to fund.* 

Case No. 1. Husband, wife and eight children, seven small and 
schooling, husband in a tuberculous sanatorium. Rent 
Rs. 13, one girl earning Rs. 20 p.m. The Panchayat 
trustees were advised to give Rs. 30 p.m. They did 
this for a year, then reduced it to Rs. 25. This was 
done at a time when the rent was increased from Rs. 13 
to Rs. 23 p.m. The trustees either thought that Rs. 22 

1. Cf. Minority Report on Poor Laws, Vol. Ill, (1909): "And. whilst 
there is only one Poor Law Authority in each Union, there are 
often, besides uncounted individual donors, dozens of separate 
charitable agencies— in large towns hundreds, and in the Metro- 
polis nearly 2,000— each spending its income without any relation 
at all to the spending of its neighbours, guiding its policy solely 
with a view to its own individual interest, neither knowing or 
caring, as a rule, what is done by any other agency, and almost 
inevitably creating extensive overlapping with its consequent 
waste and demoralisation.” Our solace is that we are not the only 
sinners in this respect 

* These cases are chosen at random from a larger number ; and if we 
have selected cases illustrating the administrative methods of the Trustees 
of the Panchayat Funds it is because they can by a public appeal to the 
community attract funds to the full extent of their requirements. Doles are 
a crude method of helping in any case, but doles, given sparingly, arid 
calculated to drive families to further appeals for help, are worse as methods 
of relief. But the methods of the Trustees of the Panchayat Funds are 
representative of those of a large majority of their class. 

M 
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p.m. were enough for nine souls, or they assumed that 
the party would go to other funds and supplement the 
help. 

Case No. 2. Widow with five children all small. Not a pie of in- 
come. Stranded by the death of her husband and living 
in Widow Ashram. The Society advised the Pancha- 
yat trustees to give her Rs. 30 p.m. They sanctioned 
Rs. 20 p.m. 

Case No. 3. Husband, wife and eight children. Husband 62 years 
old and unemployed for years. Two grown up sons, 
one of whom left the family and the other unemployed. 
Total earnings between two grown up daughters and 
the father Rs. 30 to 35 p.m. The Panchayat trustees 
were advised to sanction Rs. 30 p.m. They started 
with giving the amount, subsequently reduced the 
amount to Rs. 25, and now to Rs. 20. The condition 
of the family in the meantime has grown worse, tire 
wife on account of her ailings being sent out of Bombay 
with two daughters. 

It is not unnatural that parties who do not get enough to keep 
their children alive, should under these circumstances go from fund 
to fund and even from house to house for supplementing whatever 
they get from any one fund. All attempts at saving the self respect 
of families made by the Charity Organisation Society have thus been 
frustrated on account of a shortsighted policy such as is illustrated in 
the few typical cases that we have mentioned. Every charity fund 
in its policy of giving doles works on the assumption that as its funds 
are limited, it can only give part of the total relief which any parti- 
cular party requires, and, therefore, expects these recipients of doles 
to go the whole round of various charities and private individuals 
charitably inclined, to make up for their requirements. Such a 
policy seems to reach the limit of absurdity when for example a fund 
spending about Rs. 75,000 a year is asked to give Rs. 25 for books 
required by a school-going child and sanctions Rs. 10, on the assump- 
tion that other funds will make up for the balance. 

The same lack of co-operation and shortsighted policy of partial 
relief are to be found operating in other fields of charity. In addi- 
tion to Rs. 4,25,000 spent last year in doles there were five associa- 
tions and funds which spent roughly Rs. 30,000 in the shape of sup- 
plying grain to needy families. We believe, apart from those five 
funds, there are a number of other agencies and individuals who 
supply grain. There is no attempt at any kind of co-operation or 
co-ordination between these separate organisations. Each of them 
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supplies a quantity of grain that can last from four to six weeks, 
and thus offers direct inducements to the recipients to go from one 
organisation to another. The same thing occurs in the matter of 
help given to families who require recuperation of health in sana- 
toria outside Bombay. The parties who require help for such pur- 
poses get partial relief from one fund, and supplement it by appli- 
cations to other funds. As applicants for doles or for help in other 
forms arc not aware of the various funds that exist in the community 
they are helped in this campaign of begging by professional appli- 
cation writers who are familiar with the details of the sources from 
which help could be obtained. Recently it has come to the notice 
of the Charity Organisation Society that nearly 20% of the applica- 
tions for help that are forwarded to it from charity funds for report, 
are written in the handwriting of one and the same party. In the 
matter of loans given to people who are anxious to run small trading 
or industrial ventures we have the same story of the lack of co-ordi- 
nation. There are a number of organisations and private individuals 
who claim to do the same kind of work each in an isolated fashion, 
thus offering scope for duplication and overlapping of help. Mr. A 
wants a small sum of money for purchasing materials. He gets 
what he requires from one source. A few months later he makes an 
identical request to another fund or individual getting a similar 
amount ; and a few months later again the same story is repeated. 
Each of the individuals or funds helping knows nothing of what the 
others have done in the past. Mr. B applies to the Charity Orga- 
nisation Society for a railway ticket to enable him to join service at 
a place out of Bombay. The Society purchases a ticket and sends 
him off. It is subsequently discovered that he has obtained a similar 
amount from one or two other sources which never cared to, or found 
it difficult to, inquire or to ask for a report from the society. 

Dr. Bulsara seems to be fully alive to these unfortunate results 
that follow upon lack of co-operation of charity funds and their 
policy of giving inadequate help and compelling the applicants to go 
from fund to fund. The number of applicants on account of such a 
policy go on increasing, says Dr. Bulsara, " there are other develop- 
ments peculiar to this shortsighted and unsupportable policy of 
giving deliberately inadequate relief— first, with regard to the giver, 
and, secondly, with regard to the recipient of charity.” Men, 
observes Dr. Bulsara, under such a system either starve, incur ruin- 
ous debts or are obliged to apply again or elsewhere for some more 
assistance, much against their wishes and at a risk to their self res- 
pect. If the applicants are persons without a moral backbone, the 
smallness of the amount offers them a heaven-sent excuse to roam 
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about from fund to fund and door to door, sponging on charity and 
collecting as much as their ingenuity can procure. 

There thus seems to be an ill devised arrangement in our com- 
munity for encouraging systematic beggary. The policy or lack of 
policy on the part of those who are responsible for the administration 
of charity funds in our community effectively saps the morals of 
those who receive help. Instead of enabling them to retain their 
self respect our method of giving doles seems to be deliberately con- 
trived to drive them into the streets as professional beggars, making 
them unfit for the future for serving their community in such ways 
as may be open to them. The life of the community is an organic 
whole in which the parts act and react on one another. We cannot 
do anything that contributes to the moral degradation of one class in 
our community without being prepared for seeing the reaction of that 
degradation on other classes. In the early days when society was 
based on the institution of slavery it was repeatedly pointed out that 
the moral degradation involved in the institution not only contri- 
buted to the dehumanising of the slaves but tended to dehumanise the 
masters as well. We are afraid that a society which by its system 
of charity relief contributes to the pauperisation of one section stands 
in danger of spiritually pauperising the donors and distributors of 
such charities as well. The Parsi community of the present day pre- 
fers to live in a backward age ; and some of the trustees of our charity 
funds sometimes take pride on the great good work that they are doing 
for the community in giving doles of Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 p.m. in a patro- 
nising spirit, helping half starved families to eke out a lingering 
existence. The mentality of the trustees is the mentality of the mid- 
Victorian capitalists who thought that they were conferring great 
benefits on the wage earners when they endeavoured to undo by a 
little welfare work the inevitable consequences of a policy of sweating 
and underpaying the labourers. 

The prospects before the community in the immediate future 
seem to be very clouded. With the continuation of the depression, and 
with the increasing struggle for existence in a city like Bombay, where 
the unskilled members of our community accustomed to an artificially 
high standard have to face the competition of more skilful men be- 
longing to other communities, we must be prepared to see the number 
of dependants on charity funds increasing in the years to come. The 
resources at the disposal of our community will continue to be taxed 
till they reach the limit. These resources are not inexhaustible. With 
greater co-ordination they could be economised, and a considerable 
amount of wastage might be prevented. But at present we are not 
only reconciled to a policy of wastage of these resources, but we seem 
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to live in the present without taking any thought of the future. The 
poorer sections who are in receipt of doles are rapidly multiplying. 
Their children are usually ill fed, feeble in body and much more 
feeble in mind. It is exceedingly common to find in these classes 
half-witted boys and girls, whose education requires special treat- 
ment, but who have been allowed to vegetate in the lower standards 
of our educational institutions, till their parents are compelled to re- 
move them,— only to throw them into the world to drag out an unem- 
ployed existence or to earn a miserable pittance supplemented by 
doles. These social misfits unable to maintain themselves, and with 
no sense of responsibility in the matter of increasing the size of their 
family, will become an increasing burden on the community. The 
boys and girls of these social misfits, when they grow up half-witted 
and weaklings, will be unable to earn a decent living for themselves, 
and with the help of doles will multiply the number of dependants 
in ever expanding circles. This seems to be the prospect facing the 
community in the future as the result of our present method of ad- 
ministering the charity funds at our disposal. 

What are the measures that our community has thought of 
adopting in the face of these conditions? We have not as yet in 
our community any trained social workers who could be regular 
visitors in the slums, advising families about their needs and the 
needs of their children and following up from year to year the phy- 
sical and mental development of these children. We have no faci- 
lities in the city for the proper training of such social workers. 
None of our charities have even dreamt so far of securing the ser- 
vices of trained social workers for meeting some of the needs for work 
of this kind in our community. The extent of unemployment in our 
community is further bound to increase on account of the more gene- 
ral causes that are connected with trade depression the whole world 
over. The adoption of a farsighted policy and planning would 
require a twofold series of measures ; firstly an organised effort at 
supplementing the limited income of all classes of unemployed 
people, the help being graded according to the size of the family, 
irrespective of all other considerations based upon merit or desert ; 
and secondly, careful planning for the children of such families pro- 
viding for their health and educational needs. But even when all 
this is done, we do not think we shall see the end of poverty or un- 
employment ; firstly because such unemployment is determined by 
causes which lie beyond the control of our community', and also 
because the social and economic environment in which the commu- 
nity is living, with differences in standard of comfort, with relative 
disparity in numbers, and with limited avenues of employment In a 
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country dependent on the mercies of foreign rulere, may frustrate 
the effects of all the careful planning that our community may resort 
to. No single community, even though it may be small in numbers 
and provided with material resources, can to-day live a separate and 
isolated existence. Its economic life will be determined by factors 
beyond its control. And whilst we need not be entirely pessimistic with 
regard to the future, we must be prepared to face the possibility of a 
frustration of all our well devised schemes in a world which is be- 
coming increasingly unified, and where therefore we can only prosper 
together or fail together. 

When all has been said and done, one has to acknowledge that 
our community in the matter of charity is at a stage of development 
which we may well call medieval. There are still a large number of 
individuals amongst us who believe that the giving of alms is a 
meritorious act. There are more who give because they are good 
hearted and simple minded, and who have their sympathies aroused 
by the apparent destitution of the mendicant, but who do not pause 
to consider the probable effects of their alms. And this attitude of 
mind is reflected even in some of the trustees of the charity funds that 
exist in the community. May we dedicate to all these the words which 
Tolstoi wrote a few years before his death ? : — 

"It i9 as if I were sitting on the neck of a man, and having 
quite crushed him down, I compel him to carry me and assure my- 
self and others that I am very sorry for him, and wish to ease his 
condition by every means in my power, — except by getting off his 
back.” 

It was a realisation of the fact that indiscriminate alms-giving 
multiplies the number of paupers, and leads to a moral degradation 
of the giver as well as the recipient of the gift, that led in the West 
in the nineteenth century to the introduction of organised private 
relief based on discrimination. Scientific research and the applica- 
tion of statistical methods to the study of social phenomena led to 
an appreciation of the relatively greater importance of preventive 
measures. The charity organisation movement which started in 
London, in 1868, led to a prevention of duplication and deception, 
to careful investigation into the causes of destitution in individual 
cases, and to systematic friendly visiting. But the movement towards 
reform did not stop short with these vast benevolences of modem life 
which are too often an ostentatious return from secret cruelties. In a 
number of countries private relief work has to-day been overshadow- 
ed by state boards of control, and state boards of charities. Old age 
pensions, insurance against sickness and accident, and insurance 
against unemployment have taken over vast fields of work which were 
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hitherto mainly occupied by private philanthropic efforts. There is 
a small but growing section of humanity that objects to the use of 
the terms “poor houses" and “alms houses” and who resent de- 
partments of relief work being called departments of “public cha- 
rities.” They feel that public relief is the right of those who need it. 
They believe that the pauper is not to be regarded as one, who is 
being privileged to survive through the generosity of private indivi- 
duals or of the state, but as one who owing to peculiarities of circum- 
stance is receiving his support from society in this manner rather 
than as a wage earner or as an employee of the state. They hail 
the demise of tire old conception of charity, and emphasise as 
part of a code of justice a social responsibility in terms of services 
which in the past have been withheld from the poor, or granted 
grudgingly through private charity. They would urge the need in 
the concept of charity of a more democratic philosophy of group life 
and a more genuine respect for individual personality.* They 
would assert that private and public charity should disappear, and 
the assistance provided through the agency of society should be 
regarded as one phase of the interdependence upon each other of the 
individuals who belong to the society. 

If poverty is a pathological condition of society, statesman- 
ship demands the reconstruction of our social institutions which would 
lead to the disappearance of poverty. Modem poverty far from 
abandoning its claims on the universe, with those meek who are to 
inherit the earth, struggles doggedly to wrest from an unwilling world 
the minimum necessary to animal existence. It breeds apathy and 
langour and restlessness, and stings the poor into rage where it dcc-s 
not crush them into listlessness. All attempts at the relief of poverty 
by public or private philanthropy must be regarded as ambulance 
work aiming not so much at the removal of the disease as at aleviat- 
ing some of the incidental pain and misery. Dependency in human 
society is not likely to disappear and cannot disappear, so long as 
there are children and old people and the physically and the mentally 
unfit. What is normal dependency and what is abnormal will largely 
depend on the existing forms of social institutions. In a socialist orga- 
nisation the rearing of children by their parents would legitimately 


* Cf. for instance G. D. H. Cole " Principles of Economic Planning.” 
Appendix to Ch. IX. Cf. also : " Many a secular philanthropist who prides 
himself upon his benevolence is unconsciously expressing his power in his 
benefactions and would be stricken with horror if a just and intelligent 
society reduced his privileges to terms consonant with his service to society, 
depriving him of the luxury of feeling unselfish while he selfishly maintains 
most of his essential privileges.” Niebuhr : “ Contribution of Religion to 
Social Work.” 
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be regarded as a' pathological condition ; and so also the dependence 
of women on male supporters. A social organisation that is recon- 
ciled to poverty as a normal feature and accompaniment of economic 
evolution, and which only admits of palliatives in the shape of philan- 
thropy and welfare work, is itself a diseased condition whose removal 
may sometimes demand a radical surgical operation in the shape of 
revolution, as witnessed by the history of Russia during the last 
twenty years. May we hope that elsewhere the disease may be cured 
by patient persuasion and wise planning ? 

Nowhere else to-day is there a more splendid opportunity for 
wise social and economic planning than in the Parsi community 
with its splendid resources. We are spending to-day Rs. 4,25,000 
a year on doles, Rs. 1,45,000 on educational help, about Rs. 30,000 
in the supply of grain to the needy. We have in addition three 
splendid educational institutions whose assets in property alone could 
be reckoned at about 60 lacs, and which have corresponding endow- 
ments for running them. We have in addition an orphanage for 
girls with accommodation for two hundred boarders. We have built 
up residential facilities in the shape of charity chawls for more than 
750 families. We have immense landed property lying idle and unused 
in the hands of the Parsi Panchayat Trustees round about the towers 
of silence. With the help of all these resources it would be possible 
not only to provide for a comfortable existence for all who are unable 
or unfit for work, but to plan out educational institutions for all the 
younger generation of our community, giving them a new outlook on 
life, imparting to them a sense of the values of life which will enable 
them to seek first things first, and sending them out into the arena of 
life for a prosperous existence, equipped by a scientific training and 
yet capable of subordinating the material pursuit of comfort and 
wealth to the things of the spirit. If a Lycurgus could plan for 
ancient Sparta and even a Hitler for modem Germany, there is no 
reason for abandoning the hope that the Parsi community might have 
in its fold a future lawgiver who may do by his personal influence 
what scores of mediocre thinkers and reformers may fail to achieve. 
But if with all these material resources at our command we fail, the 
failure will be ours : for with all the chanting and singing and telling 
of our beads, we shall have shut ourselves in our own dark comers ; 
we shall have sacrificed the God of Humanity working and inviting 
our help as fellow workers with Him in the fulfilment of His increas- 
ing purpose to the vain pursuit of a God after our own image, de- 
lighting in incense and pampering our self-righteousness. 


P. A. Wadia. 



GENEALOGICAL STUDY OF SOME VITAL PROBLEMS OF 
POPULATION, PART II* 

SECTION I. 

AGE AT MARRIAGE 

The following tables give the distribution of ages at marriage of 
man and woman in three generations : grandfather, father and the 
present generation. 

A— AGE OF WOMAN AT MARRIAGE 
(»') Grandfather-generation 
(1) Frequency Table. 


Age at 
marriage. 

Cases. 

10 

29 

11 

43 

12 

76 

13 

10 


158 


Average age : — 11*42. 

N.B . — All ages are to be understood as completed years. There are 8 
cases of double marriage of men. 

(if) Father-generation 
(2) Frequency Table. 


Age at 
marriage. 

Cases. 

10 

2 

11 

17 

12 

182 

13 

291 

14 

272 

15 

172 

16 

59 

17 

7 


1002 - 

Average age : — 1359. 

* There are 34 cases of double marriage of men. 


•This study is the second instalment, the first bring published in the 
University Journal, VoL II, Part IV, of January, 1934. It refers to the same 
class of people as those of the first instalment but it is based on a fresh 
Mmple. It will be seen that the averages of the two series of different items 
do not materially differ, especially in the trends. 
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(iii) Present-generation 
(3) Frequency Table. 


Age at 
marriage. 

Cases. 

11 

1 

12 

8 

13 

74 

14 

334 

15 

453 

16 

205 

17 

44 

18 

2 


Average Age 14 81. 

* There are 44 cases of double marriage of men. 

AGE OF MAN AT MARRIAGE 
(iv) Grandfather-generation 
(4) Frequency Table. 


Age at 
marriage. 

Cases. 


Age at 
marriage. 

Cases. 

11 

2 


20 

13 

12 

4 


21 

3 

13 

4 


22 

5 

14 

15 


23 

3 

15 

10 


24 

2 

16 

15 


25 

3 

17 

27 


26 

2 

18 

27 


27 

2 

19 

12 


29 

1 

116 

34=150 


Average age : — 17' 7.* 

* In the 8 cases of more than one marriage only the age at the first 
marriage is considered. 
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Age at 
Marriage. 

Cases. 


Age at 
Marriage. 

— 

Cases 

13 

3 


21 

202 

14 

5 


22 

137 

15 

6 


23 

82 

16 

15 


24 

34 

17 

35 


25 

11 

18 

78 


26 

3 

19 

152 


27 

2 

20 

202 


28 

1 


496 472=963* 

Average age 20-4. 


* In the 34 cases of double marriage (i.e., second marriage) only the age 
at the first marriage is considered. 


(**) Present-ceneration 
(6) Frequency Table. 


Average age * 21-6. 

* In the 44 cases of more than one marriage only the age at the first 
marriage is considered. 

From the above tables we find that the average age of woman 
at marriage in grandfather-generation was 11-4, in father-generation 
13 5 and in the present generation it is 14 8. 

While the average age of man at marriage in grandfather-gene- 
ration was 17-7, in father-generation it was 20-4 and in the present 
generation it is 216. 

Thus we see that the average age of woman and man at marriage 
is increasing, though it is far from the ideal. 


Age at 
Marriage. 

Casea 

16 

1 

17 

5 

18 

22 

19 

55 

20 

169 

21 

233 

22 

280 


76 ? 
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SECTION II. 


DIFFERENCE IN THE AGES OF COUPLES 
The following tables give the distribution of the differences in 
the ages of couples in three generations. 

DIFFERENCES IN THE AGES OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 
(!) Grandfather-generation 
(7) Frequency Table. 


No. of years. 

Cases. 


No. of years. 

Cases. 

1 

5 



6 

2 

7 



2 

3 

13 


12 

2 

4 

17 


13 

3 

5 

25 


14 

1 

6 

31 


15 

2 

7 

13 



2 

8 

14 




9 

5 



H 






Average difference : — 6'2.* 

• For the purposes of the above average the first marriages are taken into 
consideration. 

(■»») Fiather-ceneration 
(8) Frequency Table. 




No. of years. 

Cases. 

■ 

No. of years. 

Cases. 

1 

3 

1 

7 

332 

2 

11 


8 

222 

3 

11 

■ 

9 

48 

4 

20 


10 

7 

5 

78 


11 

2 

6 

231 


12 

2 

... 

... 

■ 

13 



353 5I3=%§ 


Average difference 6-7.* 


For the purposes of the above average the first marriages are taken into 


consideration. 
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(m) Present-generation 
(9) Frequency Table. 


No, of years. 

Cases. 


No. of years. 

Cases. 

1 



8 

282 

2 

i 


9 

56 

3 

4 


10 

6 

4 

24 


11 

2 

5 

87 


12 

1 

6 

251 


13 

... 

7 

361 


14 

1 

... 

... 


15 

1 


728 349=1077 

Average difference * : — 6'9. 

• For the purposes of the above average the first marriages are taken into 
consideration. 

It is seen from the above tables that there is a decided tendency 
for the difference in the ages of husband and wife to increase, which 
fact may properly be explained as being due to the fact that owing 
to the greater spread of education among the males their marriages 
take place at later ages while the same factor has not operated in 
favour of the postponement of marriage in the case of females, 
among whom the spread of education is rather slow. 

SECTION III. 

AGE AT THE BIRTH OF FIRST CHILD 
The following tables give the distribution of the ages of man 
and woman at the birth of first child in three generations. 

A.— AGE OF WOMAN AT THE BIRTH OF HER FIRST CHILD 
(i) Grandfather-generation 
(10) Frequency Table. 


Age at the 
birth of first 
child. 

Cases. 

13 

4 

14 

26 

15 

44 

16 

40 

17 

24 

18 

12 


Age at the 
birth of first 
child. 

Cases. 

19 

1 


2 


1 


2 

23 

1 

24 

... 

25 

1 


150 

Average age : — 15 89. 


8=158 
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( it ) Father-generation 
(11) Frequency Table. 


Age at the 
birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 


Age at the 
birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

13 

2 


20 

20 

14 

62 


21 

7 

15 

55 


22 

4 

16 

278 


23 

... 

17 

260 


24 

1 

18 

150 


25 

3 

19 

55 


30 

1 


862 

Average 

age 

—16-81. 

36-898 


( Hi ) Present-generation 
(12) Frequency Table. 


Age at the 
birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 


Age at the 
birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

13 

2 


20 

33 

14 

17 


21 

13 

15 

68 


22 

5 

16 

139 


23 

5 

17 

187 


24 

1 

18 

152 


25 

2 

19 

83 


26 

... 

... 

... 


27 

1 


648 60=708 

Average age 17 32. 
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B.— AGE OF MAN AT THE BIRTH OF HIS FIRST CHILD 
(iv) Grandfather-generation 
(13) Frequency Table. 


Age at the 
birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 


Age at the 
birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

16 

3 


26 

7 

17 

6 


27 

3 

18 

13 


28 

2 

19 

13 


29 

3 

20 

19 


30 

2 

21 

21 


31 

3 

22 

21 


32 

2 

23 

14 


33 

• •• 

24 

9 


34 

1 

25 

6 


38 

1 

... 

... 


40 

1 


125 25=150 

Average age 22-24. 


(v) Father-generation 
(14) Frequency Table. 


Age at the 
birth of first 
child. 

Cases 


Age at the 
birth of first 
child. 

Cases. 

16 

1 


26 

69 

17 

5 


27 

35 

18 

7 


28 

12 

19 

21 


29 

2 

20 

45 


30 

5 

21 

81 


31 

1 

22 

146 


32 

1 

23 

200 


33 

2 

24 

195 


34 

... 

25 

139 


35 

1 


840 

Average age 23-38. 


128=968 
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(i it ) Present-generation 
(15) Frequency Table. 


Age at the 
birth of first 
child. 

Cases. 


Age at the 
birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

18 

3 


27 

44 

19 

10 


28 

20 

20 

18 


29 

6 

21 

29 


30 

7 

22 

80 


31 

6 

23 

134 


32 

2 

24 

131 


33 

... 

25 

137 


34 

2 

26 

78 


43 

1 


620 88=708 

Average age 24 21. 


From the above tables we find that the average age of woman 
at the birth of first child in grandfather-generation was 15-89, in 
father-generation 16-81 and in the present generation it is 17-32, 
while the average age of man at the birth of his first child in grand- 
father-generation was 22-14, in father-generation 23-38 and in the 
present generation 24*21. 

Thus we see that the average age of woman at the birth of her 
first child and the average age of man at the birth of his first child 
have very slightly increased. 
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SECTION IV. 

AGE AT THE BIRTH OF LAST CHILD 

The following tables give the distribution of the ages of man 
and woman at the birth of last child in two generations : — Grand- 
father and father-generations. 

A.— AGE OF WOMAN AT THE BIRTH OF HER LAST CHILD 
(«) Grandfather-generation 
(16) Frequency Table. 


Age at the 
birth of 
last child. 

Cases. 


Age at the 
birth of 
last child. 

Cases. 

19 

1 


34 


22 

3 


35 


23 

1 


36 

9 

24 

• 

... 


37 

8 

25 

5 


38 


26 

3 


39 


27 

8 


40 

MB 

28 

2 


41 


29 

7 


42 

i 

30 

8 


43 

... 

31 

4 


44 

i 

32 

8 


45 

i 

33 

6 


46 

2 

... 

... 


50 

1 


5T^ 


55=111 


Average age at the birth of last child : — 33*18 


(Only completed marriages are taken into consideration, i.e., those marriages 
in which both the partners lived together till the woman reached 
the age of 40.) 
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B.— AGE OF MAN AT THE BIRTH OF HIS LAST CHILD 
(«) Grandfather-generation 
(18) Frequency Table. 


Age at the 
birth of last 
child. 

Cases. 


Age at the 
birth of last 
chad. 

Cases. 

26 

2 


41 

11 

27 

1 


42 

7 

28 

3 


43 

5 

29 

3 


44 

4 

30 

1 


45 

4 

31 

3 


46 

5 

32 

3 


47 

3 

33 

3 


48 

5 

34 

4 


49 

3 

35 

6 


50 

1 

36 

6 


51 

1 

37 

8 


52 


38 

4 


53 

••• 

39 

7 


54 

1 

40 

5 


60 

2 


59 52=111 

Average age at the birth of last child 39-63. 
(Only completed marriages are taken into account). 
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'(*) Father-generation 
(19) Frequency Table. 


Age at the 
birth of last 
child. 

Cases. 


Age at the 
birth of 
last child. 

Cases. 

23 

1 


42 

39 

28 

3 


43 

26 

29 

3 


44 

33 

30 

5 


45 

20 

31 

12 


46 

15 

32 

9 


47 

10 

33 

12 


48 

7 

34 

12 


49 

8 

35 

6 


50 

5 

36 

18 


51 

1 

37 

14 


52 

1 

38 

14 


53 

2 

39 

22 


54 

... 

40 

29 


59 

1 

41 

32 


62 

1 


192 169=361 

Average age at the birth of last child : — 40-6. 

(Only completed marriages are taken into account). 

From tables (18) and (19) we find that the average age of woman 
at the birth of her last child in grandfather-generation was 33' 18 
and in father-generation 33 62. 

The average age of man at the birth of his last child in grand- 
father-generation was 39-63 and in father-generation it was 40'5. 

It will be seen from these figures that reproduction ceases far 
earlier than what is generally considered to be the physiological limit. 

In order to test whether reproductive power had really come to 
an end at the time indicated by the above tables, the cases of com- 
pleted marriages were further analysed with a view to determining 
if a sufficient number of years had elapsed after the birth of the last 
child during which the couples continued to be in a married state. 
It will be seen from the following tables presenting this analysis that 
in the grandfather-generation in the cases of completed marriages in 
which both the partners were alive for seven or more years after the 
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birth of the last child woman lived on an average for 21 and man 
for a little over 22 years. Similarly in father-generation woman 
lived for 13 years and man for nearly 13 years. 


A.— AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS WHICH A WOMAN LIVED 
AFTER THE BIRTH OF HER LAST CHILD 
(«) Grandfather-generation 
(20) Frequency Table. 


No. of years 
woman lived 
after the 
birth of last 
child. 

Cases. 

8 

1 

9 

5 

10 

2 

11 

4 

12 

4 

13 

6 

14 

4 

15 

6 

16 

1 

17 

1 

18 

4 

19 

6 

“ 

“ 


No. of years 
woman lived 
after the 
birth of last 
child. 

Cases. 

20 


21 


22 


23 

3 

24 










29 


30 

2 

31 

3 


• •• 


No. of years 
woman lived 
after the 
birth of last 
child. 

Cases. 

32 

1 

33 

2 

34 

3 

35 


36 


37 


38 

2 

39 

2 

40 

1 

41 

2 

42 


43 


47 

11 


44 26 18=88 

Average number of years which a woman lived after the birth of her 
last child 22. 

(Only cases of completed marriages in which both partners lived for seven 
or more years after the birth of their last child are taken into account.) 

(ft) FIather-generation 
(21) Frequency Table. 


No. of years 
woman lived 
after the birth 
of last child. 

Cases. 

20 

6 

21 

4 

22 

3 

23 

7 

24 

3 

25 

2 

26 

2 

27 

2 

28 

1 

29 


30 

2 

31 

2 

36 

1 


No. of years 
woman lived 
after the birth 
of last child. 

Cases. 

7 

19 

8 

36 

9 

22 

10 

34 

11 

27 

12 

23 

13 

17 

14 

16 

15 

15 

16 

10 

17 


18 


19 



245 35=280 

Average number of years which a woman lived after the birth of her last 

child 13-11. 

(Only cases of completed marriages in which both partners lived for seven 
or more years after the birth of their last child are taken into account) 
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B.— AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS WHICH A MAN LIVED 
AFTER THE BIRTH OF HIS LAST CHILD 


(i) Grandfather-generation 


(22) Frequency Table. 


No. of years 
man lived 
after the 
birth of last 
child. 

Cases. 


No. of years 
man lived 
after the 
birth of last 
[child. 

Cases. 


No. of years 
man lived 
after the 
birth of last 
child. 

Cases. 

8 

2 


22 

3 


37 

2 

9 

8 


23 

6 


38 

... 


n 


24 

2 


39 

2 




25 

2 


40 

2 

12 



26 

2 


41 

• a. 

13 



27 

3 


42 

... 




28 

3 


43 

... 




29 

1 


44 

... 


IS® 


30 

2 


45 

... 


5 


31 

3 


46 

1 

13 

3 


32 

• •• 


47 

1 

19 

1 


33 

1 


48 

... 


5 


34 

1 


49 

... 


SI 


35 

3 


50 


HI 



36 

5 


51 

1 


42 37 9=83 


Average number of years a man lived after the birth of his 
last child : 23-09. 

(Only cases of completed marriages in which both partners lived for seven 
or more years after the birth of their last child are taken into account) 
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(ii) Father-generation 
(23) Frequency Table. 


No. of years 
man lived after 
the birth of 
last child. 

Cases. 


No. of years 
man lived after 
the birth of 
last child. 

Cases. 

7 

22 


20 

4 

8 

30 


21 

7 

9 

21 


22 

5 

10 

33 


23 

7 

11 

17 


24 

4 

12 

11 


25 

5 

13 

12 


26 

1 

14 

22 


27 

6 

15 

21 


28 

1 

16 

12 


29 

2 

17 

19 


30 

1 

18 

8 


34 

2 

19 

6 


35 

1 


234 46=280 


Average number of years which a man lived after the birth of his 
last child : — 13 96. 

(Only cases of completed marriages in which both the partners lived for 
seven or more years after the birth of the last child are taken 
into account.) 

From tables 20-23 it becomes clear that the age at the birth of last 
child indicated in the tables Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19 do really mark the 
end of reproductive power. 

In view of the fact that the end of reproduction occurs very 
early in the case of both man and woman a question arises as to 
whether this early cessation of reproduction is due to the exhaustion 
mainly of man or woman. To shed some more light on this prob- 
lem thirty-four cases of double marriages in father-generation have 
been analysed. Being cases of second marriage none of them hap- 
pens to be a completed marriage. It is found that the woman’s age 
at the birth of her last child is 305 while the man’s age is 43-73. It 
is further found that on an average 6'26 years have elapsed since 
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the birth of the last child. We may therefore reasonably assume 
that in these thirty-four cases also reproduction has nearly come to 
an end. It is seen that in this sample the woman’s age at the birth 
of last child falls short of the age of woman at the birth of last 
child in general sample by little more than 3 years, while man’s age 
in this sample is higher than man’s age at the birth of last child in 
the general sample by 3 years mora 

The following tables give the frequency distribution of 34 cases 
above referred to. 

ANALYSIS OF THIRTY-FOUR CASES OF DOUBLE MARRIAGES 
IN FATHER-GENERATION 

(24) Frequency Table. 


No. of years 
both partners 
lived after 
the birth of 
their last 
child. 

Cases. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

8 

4 

2 

5 

4 

6 

2 

7 

4 

8 

2 

9 

1 

10 

2 

11 

• •• 

12 

••• 

13 

2 

14 

2 

15 

1 


... 


Age of 
woman at the 
birth of her 
last child. 

Cases. 

19 


21 

ii 

22 

is 

23 

mi 

24 

2 

26 

2 

27 

1 

28 

3 

29 

2 

30 

1 

31 

2 

32 

3 

33 

2 

34 

2 

35 

4 

36 

4 

37 

1 

40 

1 


Age of man 
at the birth 
of his last 
child. 

Cases. 

29 

IP 

30 

if 

36 


37 


39 


40 

2 

41 

3 

42 

3 

43 

3 

44 

2 

46 

2 

mm 

1 

49 

5 

50 

2 

51 

1 

52 

1 

53 

1 

55 

1 


34 34 34 
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Average of thirty-four cases of second marriages where partners are 
living : — Age of man at the birth of his last child 4373. Age of woman 
at the birth of her last child 30 5. The average elapsed since the birth 
of last child 6 26. 

SECTION V. 

FECUNDITY OF MARRIAGE 

The following tables give the distribution of the fecundity of 
couples in two generations Grandfather and father-generations. 

(Only completed marriages are taken into account). 

AVERAGE FECUNDITY OF MARRIAGE 
(i) Grandfather-generation 


(25) Frequency Table. 


No. of birth 


No. of cases. 

1 

Cases of Twins. 

1 





2 


2 

■ 


3 


10 

■ 


4 


19 


3 

5 


19 



6 


26 


3 

7 


26 



8 


7 


. 

9 


1 



10 


1 

.1 



Ill 6 


Average fecundity : — 5 56. 

Only completed marriages are taken into account, i.e., those marriages in 
which both the partners live together till the woman reaches the age of 40. 
( ii ) Father-generation 


(26) Frequency Table. 


No. of births. 

No. of Cases. 

No. of Twins. 

1 



2 

14 


3 

26 

2 

4 

30 

3 

5 

74 


6 

112 


7 

78 


8 

17 

2 

9 

7 


10 



11 

1 


17 

1 


19 

1 



361 7 


Average fecundity : — 57. 
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From the above tables we find that the average fecundity of marriage was 
5 - 56 in the grandfather-generation and 57 in the father-generation. 
SECTION VI. 

INTERVAL BETWEEN TWO CONSECUTIVE BIRTHS 
The following tables give the distribution of the intervals bet- 
ween two consecutive births : issues of the couples of three genera- 
tions : grandfather, father and the present generation. 

INTERVAL BETWEEN TWO CONSECUTIVE BIRTHS 
(i) Grandfather-generation 
(27) Frequency Table. 



Interval 


, in years 


between two 

Cases. 

consecutive 


births. 




Average interval between two consecutive births : — 37. 
(«) Father-generation 
(28) Frequency Table. 



Average interval between two consecutive births : — 3'4. 
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(iti) Present-ceneration 


(29) frequency Table, 


Interval 
in years 
between two 
consecutive 
births. 

Cases. 

1 

11 

2 

196 

3 

267 

4 

167 

5 

42 

6 

6 

7 

2 

8 

1 

9 

1 


693 


Average interval between two consecutive births : — 3-04. 

From the above tables we find that the average interval bet- 
ween two consecutive births among issue of grandfather-generation 
was 3-7, among those of father-generation 3-4 and among those of the 
present generation 3-1. 

SECTION VII. 

CHILD MORTALITY 

The following tables give the distribution of mortality among 
children bom to couples of three generations : — Grandfather, father 


and the present generation. 

Mortality among children under five years of age per 1,000 
children bom. 

( 1 ) Grand father -generation. 

Total No. of births 805 

Miscarriages 15 

Total No. of children bom 790 

No. of children dead under five years of age : — 177.* 

Rate of child mortality under five years of age per 1,000 children 
bom : — 224 05. 

(2) Father-generation. 

Total No. of births 4497 

Miscarriages 141 

Total No. of children bom 4356 

No. of children dead under five years of age : — 1006. 


* On page 300 of my first study there is a printer’s error under this item. 
No. of children dead is 184 and not 164. 
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Rate of child mortality under five years of age per 1000 child- 


ren bom : — 230 94. 

( 3 ) Present-generation. 

Total No. of births 1530 

Miscarriages 106 

Total No. of children bom 1324 


No. of children dead under five years of age 348. Rate of 
child mortality under five years of age : — 244-38. 

From the above tables we find that the average mortality among 
children under five years of age, bom to the couples of grandfather- 
generation was 224 05, among children bom to the couples of father- 
generation 230-94 and that among children bom to couples of the 
present-generation is 244'38. 

Thus we see that child mortality has increased. 

SECTION VIII. 

The following tables give the distribution of the ages at death 
of man and woman in two generations ; grandfather and father- 
generations. 

A.— GRANDFATHER-GENERATION 
(»') Age of Woman at Death 


(30) Frequency Table. 


Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

Kg 

1 

KK 

1 

KH 

1 

37 

3 

38 

2 


2 


5 

* 

8 

42 

6 

43 

4 

44 

3 

45 

5 

46 

5 

47 

5 

48 

5 

49 

6 

50 

6 

51 

3 

52 

3 

53 

2 


Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

14 

1 

16 

2 

19 

Ifi" Wt 

20 


22 

TWTm. 

23 

MS 

24 

!lfl 

25 

2 

26 

2 

27 

... 

23 

1 

29 

2 

30 

7 

31 

3 

32 

3 

33 

3 

... 

... 


Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

54 


55 


56 


57 


58 

2 


2 


5 


3 


3 


3 


1 


1 



67 

iSH 

68 


69 


nW' 


71 


72 


75 

■a 


30 76 37=143 

Average age at death : — 45-5. 

N.B/—IS women are still living. They are therefore not included in this 
table. 
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(**) Ace of Man at Death 


(31) Frequency TablA- 



42 55 42=139 


Average age at death : — 56 2. 

A r .B . — 11 men are still living. They are therefore not included. 

B.— FATHER-GENERATION 
(«) Ace of Woman at Death 


(32) Frequency Table. 



92 244 43=379 


Average age at death : — 38-3. 

N. B. — 623 women are Still living who are therefore not included in this table. 
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(«) Age of Man at Death 
(38) Frequency Table. 



72 199 50=321 

Average age at death : — 44-2. 


N.B . — 647 men are still living who are therefore not included in this table. 

From the above tables it is seen that the average age of woman 
at death in grandfather-generation was 45-5 and that of man in the 
same generation was 56-2, while the average age of woman at death 
in father-generation was 38-3 and that of man in the same genera- 
tion was 44-2. 

It will not be fair to draw any conclusions about change in 
longevity in the two generations studied. For, first of all in spite of 
many attempts to get information about the brothers and sisters 
of the men and women of the grandfather-generation I have not 
succeeded in getting the necessary information. The sample, there- 
fore, of the grandfather-generation is small and perhaps also selected 
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Secondly, far too many men and women of father-generation are 
still living. 

The following tables will give an idea as to the number and 
average ages of these men and women. 


A. — GRANDFATHER-GENERATION 
(i) Age of Woman Still Living 
(34) Frequency Table. 


Age of 
woman 
still living. 

Cases. 


Age of 
woman 
still living. 

Cases. 

45 

1 


61 

1 

46 



62 


47 

... 


63 

2 

48 



6t 

1 

49 



65 


50 



66 

2 

51 

1 


67 

2 

62 



68 


53 



69 


54 

• •• 


70 


55 



71 

1 

56 

1 


72 


57 

• •• 


73 

... 

58 

1 


74 

1 

59 



75 


60 

... 


77 

1 


4 11=15 

Average age of woman still living : — 63 2. 
Of these 7 are widows. 

( it ) Age of Man Still Living 
(35) Frequency Table. 


Average age of man still living 70. 


Age of 
man 

still living. 

Cases. 

55 

1 

56 


57 


58 


59 


60 

* •• 

61 

1 

62 


63 

1 

64 


65 

... 

66 

... 

... 

... 


3 



Cases. 

67 

*3 

68 


69 


70 

1 

71 

2 

72 


73 


74 


75 


76 

1 

77 

1 

78 

... 

79 

1 

80 

1 


8=11 
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B.— FATHER-GENERATION 
(i) Age of Woman Still Living 
(36) Frequency Table. 


Age of 
woman 
still living 

Cases. 

15 

1 

16 

3 

17 

7 

18 

13 

19 

7 

20 

9 

21 

16 

22 

7 

23 

11 

24 

10 

25 

12 

26 

18 

27 

32 

28 

19 

29 

19 

30 

11 

31 

47 


Age of 
woman 
still living. 

Cases. 

50 

6 

51 

8 

52 

1 

53 

3 

54 

7 

55 

2 

56 

1 

57 

... 

58 

2 

59 

• •« 

60 

1 

61 

1 

62 

2 

63 

1 

64 

1 

72 

1 

74 

1 

86 

1 


Age of 
woman 
still living. 

Cases. 

32 

12 

33 

15 

34 

16 

35 

25 

36 

24 

37 

32 

38 

16 

39 

34 

40 

15 

41 

35 

42 

20 

43 

21 

44 

13 

45 

16 

46 

11 

47 

18 

48 

6 

49 

13 


242 342 39=623 

Average age of woman still living 35*31. 

Of these 94 are widows. 
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(ii) Age of Man Still Living 
(37) Frequency Table. 



218 362 67=647 

Average age of man still living : — 43. 


From tables 34-37 we see that the average age of woman 
of grand-father-generation still living is 63 2 and that of man still 
living in the same generation is 77, while the average age of woman 
of father-generation still living is 35-3 and that of man still living 
in the same generation is 43. 

It may be surmised from this that the average age at death of 
men and women of father-generation could not be so low as it 
indicated in the tables 32 and 33. For a proper comparison between 
the two generations in respect of longevity we must wait. It is 
hoped that a further enquiry into the details of the living members 
of father-generation may be undertaken fifteen years hence. Only 
then, can a proper comparison be instituted. 

B. L. Mankad 
Q 






THE UNTOUCHABLE CLASSES OF MAHARASHTRAf 


The problem of Untouchability is beset with great difficulties and 
in order to approach to a right solution, it is highly essential to have 
first-hand information of the economic and social life of the 
Untouchable classes. It is also necessary for us to know the griev- 
ances and the remedies that these classes themselves have to suggest 
for them, the scope of their natural aspiration to rise to a higher 
level in the society and the difficulties that they have to meet therein. 
I have tried in the following pages to find exactly these things in some 
of the Marathi speaking Districts of the Bombay Presidency and I 
feel sure, that from the results that I have got, it is possible to get a 
fair idea of the position of these classes as regards, both economic and 
social life, and it also will be easy for us to understand the exact 
solution for their age-long maladies. 

In order to ascertain their social and economic conditions and also 
their view-point in matters relating to both, I have visited quite a 
large number of villages in the District that are under my survey, 
and acquired first-hand information, after moving, talking, and freely 
associating with them. This, of course, I could not do in all the cases 
in the families that I have studied and I had to depend in some cases, 
on the kindness of some local leaders, who furnished me quite prompt- 
ly, the necessary information. Thus I collected correct information 
about nearly 60Q families from the following Districts. 


Districts. 

Number oj schedules. 

1 Kolaba 

100 

2 Thana 

64 

3 Nasik 

95 

4 Satara 

90 

5 Ahmadnagar 

55 

6 Khandesh (East) 

138 

*7 Poona 

28 

*8 Belgaum 

6 

*9 Ratnagiri 

6 

*10 Sholapur 

7 

Total 589 


t Summary of the Thesis " Untouchability in Maharashtra,” submitted 
for the degree of M.A. in 1935. 

* Schedules from these Districts are not utilised in the following study 
as they are very few. 
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The main castes among the Untouchables of the area under 
survey, are Mahars, Chamars, Mangs, Dhors and Bhangis,* and the 
following is the analysis of the 542 families that I have studied. 
POPULATION 

The following tables show the number of families of the dif- 
ferent castes of the Untouchables, in the six Districts and the number 
of members in the families. 


Table No. 1. 

(Showing the number of families) 



Districts 

Mahar 

Chamar 

Mang 

Dhor 

Bhangi 

Total 

1 

Kolaba 

67 

25 

4 

• •• 

4 

100 

2 

Thana 

49 

13 

• •• 

• •• 

2 

64 

3 

Nasik 

59 

26 

2 

• •• 

8 

95 

4 

Satara 

48 

8 

13 

21 

Ml 

90 

5 

Ahmadnagar 

37 

6 

6 

6 


55 

6 

Khandesh 

(East) 

122 

8 

6 


2 

138 


Total ... 

382 

86 

31 

27 


542 


Table No. 2. 

(Showing the number of Members in the families.) 



Districts 

Mahar 

Chamar 

Mang 

Dhor 

Bhangi 

Total 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

□ 

□ 

F 

1 

Kolaba 

224 

199 


97 

13 

11 

... 

• •• 

11 



316 

2 

Thana 

167 

142 

47 

47 


... 

• •• 

... 

5 

4 

219 


3 

Nasik 

209 

241 

69 

KE 

4 

7 

• •• 

... 

22 

19 

r.:'; 

347 

4 

Satara 

140 

124 

31 

31 

74 

56 

65 

60 

... 

... 

310 

271 

5 

Ahmadnagar 

174 

179 

21 

16 

20 

21 

29 

21 

... 

... 

244 

237 

6 

Khandesh 

(East) 

■ 

594 

43 

42 

30 

41 

• •• 

••• 

8 

8 

641 

685 

Total ... 

1474 

1479 

311 





81 

46 

40 


2049 


M.= Male ; F.= Female. 


Bhangis are not really Natives of Maharashtra. 
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From the tables Nos. 1 and 2 we get the following table which 
shows the average size of a household of each caste in the six Dis- 
tricts. Of these households some may be purely natural f amily 
i.e., parents living only with their unmarried children or with or 
without children only with the addition of some other relative like 
unmarried brother or sister, widowed sister, father’s sister, brother^ 
child, sister’s child, paternal uncle's child, wife’s mother, wife’s bro- 
ther or sister, etc. “Such families are essentially natural families, 
the relatives being such dependants, as do not affect the basic house- 
hold group of husband and wife.’’ 1 There also may be joint fami- 
lies with more married couples than one, forming a household. But 
I have made no such differentiation. 


Table No. 3. 

(Showing the size of families.) 


Districts 

Mahar 


Mang 

Dhor 

Bhangi 

1 

Kolaba 

6-3 

7-9 

6-0 

• •• 

5-0 

2 

Thana 

6-1 

VI 



A.C, 




_ 

*** 


3 

Naslk 

7'6 

5-7 

5-6 


5-1 

4 

Satara ... 

5-5 

7-7 

10-0 

5-9 


5 

Ahmadnagar 

9-5 

6-1 

6-8 

8-3 

• •• 

6 

Khandesh (East) ... 

9'5 

10-7 

11-8 


8-0 

Total ... 

7-7 




n 


We sec that the average size of a family revealed by this inquiry 
is larger than the average Indian family which is taken to consist 
of only 5 to 6 persons per family. For instance the average size of a 
family in Pimpla-Saudagar as also in Jategaon Budruk is found to be 
5. 2 3 4 In “ Some Village Studies ” in the Kolaba District " the average 
family is found out to be 5-66 persons and the survey of the Konkan 
village also shows that the average size of the family is 4-6. < 


1. " Some Village Studies,” By S. R. Deshpande and Dr. G. S. Ghurye. 
Indian Journal of Economics, Vol. VII, 1926-27, p. 472. 

2. "Land & Labour in a Deccan Village,” by Dr. H. H. Mann. 
Study No. 1, p. 124, and Study No. 2, p. 107. 

3. "Some Village Studies,” By S. R. Deshpande and Dr. G. S. Ghurye. 
Indian Journal of Economics, VoL VII, 1926-27, p. 472. 

4. " Economic and Social Survey of a Konkan Villaee.” Bv Mr. V. G. 
Ranade, p. 60, 
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It can be seen that the Mahars and the Mangs have greater 
percentage of the family members than the other three castes. 

In the case of the Bhangis the percentage of the family mem- 
bers is moderate. The Bhangis are not permanent settlers of these 
places. They have migrated to this province either from U. P. or 
from Gujarat. So it might be probable that they must not have 
here all the members of their families, with them. At times they 
go in for more than one wife, but they do it only with the intention 
of adding one more earning member to their families. 


Table No. 4. 

(Showing the number of females per 100 males.) 


Districts 

Mahar 

Chamar 

Mang 

Dhor 

Bhang i 

1 

Kolaba ... 

88 

97 

84 

... 

82 

2 

Thana ... 

85 

100 


... 

SO 

3 

Nasik ... 

115 

116 

176 

... 

86 

4 

Satara ... 

88 


75 

92 

... 

5 

Ahmadnagar 

103 

76 

105 

73 

... 

6 

Khandesh (East) ... 

106 

98 

137 

... 



Thus on the whole, there is an obvious deficiency of females 
except in Nasik and Khandesh (East) Districts and among the 
Mahars and the Mangs of Ahmadnagar District. It must be noted 
that the general proportion as found by the above figures agrees with 
the average Indian proportion as it can be seen from the Census 
Reports. 

We shall now consider the distribution of population of the 
different castes in the six Districts according to age. 


Table No. 5. 
(A) (Mahars.) 


Age 

|fl 

1-5 

6-10 

11-15 





51-60 

61 & 
above. 


f 

■H 

■Mi 

60 

46 

188 

195 

214 

242 

158 

194 

197 

242 

268 

217 

153 

148 

128 

103 

68 

51 

40 

41 

1474 

1470 

m 

106 

383 

456 

352 



301 

231 

119 

81 

2953 
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(B) ( Chamars .) 



(C) (Mangs.) 



(E) ( Bhangis ) 



It will be seen from the seventh and eighth columns of the 
Table No. 5A that there is a sharp drop in the number of living 
persons among the Mahars from 485 to 301. 
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MARRIAGE 

The tables Nos. 6 and 7 show the three categories, viz.. Married, 
Unmarried and Widowed and their percentages to the population of 
the different castes of the Untouchables. 


Table No. 6. 
(Male.) 


Category 

Mahar 

o' 

/O 

Chamar 

Ol 

so 

Mang 

% 

Dhor 

% 

Bhangi 

% 

Total 

% 

Unmarried 

681 

46 

128 

41 

64 

45 

42 

45 

24 

52 

939 

45 

Married 

744 

51 

176 

57 

72 

51 

46 

49 

22 

48 

1060 

51 

Widowed 

49 

3 

7 

2 

5 

4 

6 

6 


0 

67 

4 


Table No. 7. 
(Female.) 


Category 

Mahar 

o' 

/O 

Chamar 

% 

Mang 

% 

Dhor 

OS 

so 

Bhangi 

% 

Total 

% 

Unmarried 

440 


84 

27 

37 

27 

22 

27 

15 

37 

598 

29 

Married 

905 

61 


64 

88 

65 

49 

60 

25 

63 

1267 

62 

Widowed 

134 

9 

29 

9 

11 

8 

10 

13 

0 

E 

184 

9 


From tables Nos. 6-9 we can draw the following conclusions : — 

(1) There is universality of marriage, among these people as it 
will be seen from the Tables Nos. 6 and 7, that there are very few 
males who are unmarried after the age of 20, and there are also very 
few females who are left unmarried after the age of 15. There is 
only one case of a Chamar girl in the Kolaba District, who is left 
unmarried even after the age of 20, as she has been mad from her 
childhood. 

(2) It can be seen from the Tables Nos. 8 and 9 that, of the 
males aged 16 and above, 84 per cent are married, 6 per cent, are 
widowers and the remaining 10 per cent, are unmarried. Of the 
females aged 16 and above, 83 per cent, are married, 16 per cent, 
are widows, and hardly -3 per cent, are unmarried. Of the males 
up to the age of 16, 6 per cent, are married and of the females 36 
per cent are married. 

(3) There is a practice of early marriage on a large scale as 
it can be seen from the Tables Nos. ’8 and 9. Out of the males 
up to the age of 15, 6 per cent, are married and up to the age of 20, 
27 per cent, are married. Of the females, after the age of 15, there 

















Table No. 8. 
(.Male.) 
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Note : — M =Married ; U = Unmarried ; W = Widowed. 
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are only 3 girls who are left unmarried out of 2,049 females and one 
of them as stated above, is a mad girl. Thus we may conclude 
that early marriage among them is almost the rule. 

(4) There is a large proportion of widows as it can be seen 
from the Table No. 9. Up to the age of 15 there are no widows but 
after that age, there are 184 widows out of 1,123 females, which means 
the percentage of the widows to the total number of females above 
15 is 16. At the same time it is seen from the Table No. 8 that 
out of 1,210 males there are 66 males that is 6 per cent, who are 
widowers. 

DEATH 

Table No. 10. 

(Male.) 

(Showing Deaths according to ages.) 


Caste. 

Below 

1 

S 




21-30 

? 

CO 

41-50 

51-60 

si 

TotaL 

Mahar ... 

73 

70 

9 

12 

7 

15 

3 

11 

24 

14 

238 

Chamar ... 

30 

13 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

5 

11 

78 

Mang ... 

2 

5 

1 

D 

0 

1 



0 

6 

15 

Dhor ... 

10 

7 

£ 

l 


1 


3 

3 

3 

28 

Bhangi ... 

4 

7 

3 

l 


0 

* 

1 

J 

0 

12 



3 

ll 

17 

9 

1 

6 

18 

32 

34 

371 


Table No. 11. 

(Female.) 

(Showing Deaths according to ages.) 


Caste. 

Below 

1 

in 

4, 

8-10 

11-15 I 

! 


40-31 j 

41-50 j 

51-60 

ss 

ca 

Total. 

Mahar ... 

44 

49 

17 


13 

18 

9 

22 

13 

8 

203 

Chamar... 

9 

10 

7 

3 

5 

6 

□ 

6 

2 

3 

55 

Mang ... 

4 

8 

3 

Q 

1 

4 


0 

2 

3 

26 

Dhor ... 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 


1 

0 

1 

15 

Bhangi ... 

1 

1 

o 

0 

1 

B 

D 

0 

0 

0 

3 

m 

61 

71 

30 

— 



31 

15 

29 

17 

15 

302 


R 
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According to the data that I have at my disposal, the number 
of deaths that might have occurred, during the last ten years, are 
tabulated above. Yet it cannot be said with certainty that all deaths 
that might have occurred during the last ten years, have been record- 
ed here. The above tables are the simple records of the number of deaths 
that have occurred, at the different ages, during the last ten years, 
and from these tables we can roughly draw the following conclusions : 

(1) The total number of deaths among these classes is 673 
while the total number of deaths below the age of one year is 180, 
Thus the percentage of infant deaths per 100 of total deaths is 26-7. 
The highest percentage of infant deaths in the Bombay Residency, 
during the last five years, recorded is 24-48. From these figures we can 


conclude that the infantjnortality among these classes is very high.* 

(2) The percentage of deaths below six years, among the 
males is 60, and among the females is 44, which means on afi average 
child mortality is very high among these people within the first five 
years of life. 


(3) The number of deaths between the ages of 16 to 20 and 21 
to 30 is proportionately higher among the females than among the 
males. This may probably be due to the risks attendant on pregnancy. 

(4) After the age of 50 the number of deaths among males 
are proportionately higher than the number of deaths among women. 


LITERACY 

Table No, 12. 

(Showing literacy among different castes of thr Untouchables.) 



* Seventieth Annual Report of the Director of Public Health for the 
Government of Bombay. 1933. d. 10. 
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Table No. 13. 

(Showing literacy of the Untouchables in the six Districts.) 



Table No. 14. 

(Showing standard of literacy.) 
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Table No. 15. 
(Showing English Literacy.) 


District* 

Mahar 

— 

Chamar 

Mang 

Dhor 

Bhangi 

Total 

1 Kolaba 

21 


... 

• •• 

... 

23 

2 Thana 

1 

B 58 

... 

• •a 

... 

1 

3 Nasllc 

13 


... 

• •• 

... 

14 

4 Satara 

8 

m 

3 

7 

... 

25 

5 Ahmadnagar ... 

8 

2 


2 

... 

13 

6 Khandesh (East) 

... 

Bjjj 


• •• 


... 

Total ... 


12 


9 

& 

76 


From the above tables we get the following conclusions 


(1) The percentage of literacy among the Chamars is higher 
than any of the other castes of the Untouchables. This might be 
due to the fact that the Chamars are economically better off than 
any of the other castes of the Untouchables. 

(2) Although the percentage of literacy among Mahars is less 
than the Chamars, yet the number of persons who have passed the 
Vernacular final examination, who have taken Secondary and Higher 
education, is proportionately greater than any of the other castes of 
the Untouchables, as it can be seen from the Table No. 14. 

(3) The Mangs have less percentage of literacy than the other 
castes of Untouchables except Bhangis. They have the poorest lot, 
as they are economically very backward. 

(4) Out of the total number of women 2,049, there are only 
44 women who are literate, i.e., who are just able to read and write. 
The rest of them, i.e., nearly 98 per cent, are totally illiterate. 

(5) The percentage of literacy in English is higher in Satara 
District than in any of the other Districts. 

(6) The percentage in English literacy in the Kolaba District 
is recorded here, higher, on account of the Military Pensioners re- 
siding in the District, 
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(7) Nasik has a fair percentage of literacy in English probably 
due to the following reasons : — 

(a) There is general awakening of these people on a larger 

scale than any other District. 

(b) There is provision for English education for the Railway 

Servant at Manmad and there is a fair representation 
of the Untouchables (especially of the Mahars) in the 
Railway Service. Naturally these people find con- 
venient to send their children to the High School. 

(c) The average economic conditions of these people, in this 

District are far better than that of any other District 
under survey, and that may be the reason why there is 
a high percentage of literacy. 

( d ) There are hostels meant for these people at two places 

and the Railway line running through the District as 
well as a quick Motor Service between the Taluka 
Towns help the parents to keep their children, in the 
hostels, at distant places. 

(8) Ahmadnagar has a fair percentage of literacy in English. 
It may probably be due to the Missionary activities of helping these 
people in matters of education and others, as Ahmadnagar is the 
stronghold of Missionary activities in Maharashtra. 

(9) Khandesh (East) is the most backward District as far as 
literacy is concerned due to its economic backwardness. 

(10) The table No. 14 shows that the Mahars have larger 
percentage of English knowing persons. This shows that the Mahars 
have become more keen, in having higher education than any other 
community of the Untouchables. 

(11) There is only one girl in the Kolaba District, who can 
be said to be literate in English by courtesy as she has taken education 
in English up to the Third Standard. 

On the whole it must be noted that the percentage of literacy 
is much higher than what is actually recorded in the Census Report 
of 1931. Most of the villages from which I have collected the statis- 
tics have primary schools in the villages or in the near vicinity. On 
the other hand there are a large number of villages in Maharashtra 
without any school, even within an area of three miles from the 
village proper, 
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OCCUPATION 

Table No. 16. 

(Showing the number of persons following different occupations.) 



N.B , — M = Male ; F = Female ; T = Total. 


If we take into consideration the four broad divisions of occu- 
pations, viz., Agriculture, Casual Labour, Hereditary occupations and 
the rest, we get the following table. 
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Table No. 17. 
(In percentage.) 


Nature of 
Occupation 

Mahar 

Chamar 

Mang 

Dhor 

Bhangi 

Total 

Agriculture 

26-5 

20-0 

2-6 



22-6 

Casual Labour 

58-0 

21-0 




474 

Hereditary 

Occupation 

6-5 

54-0 

79-0 

62-0 

100-0 

23-0 

Other Occupations ... 

9-0 

5-0 

44 

3-0 

... 

7-0 


From the above tables we come to the following conclusions : — 


(1) A majority of these people except the Mahars, are depend- 
ing upon their hereditary occupations. The Mahars have no per- 
manent occupation yielding permanent income. Some of them have 
the Vatans but the payment they get for their services is so 
low that they have to depend upon other sources of income or upon 
the earnings of the other members of their families. This, can be 
seen from the questions put and the answers received from the Gov- 
ernment, in the Bombay Legislative Council debates that a Mahar in 
the Thana and Ahmadnagar Districts gets Rs. 1|8 per month from 
the Government for his services ; in the East Khandesh District 
he gets Rs. 1|12 ; in the Nasik District he gets 13 as. 4 p. per month 
and in the Satara District he gets 2 as. 1 p. per month. 1 The other 
sources of income of these Mahars who are holding the Vatans, are 
the Inam lands and the Baluta or the collection of grain from the 
villagers. The lands given Inam to these people are divided and 
sub-divided now, to such an extent that they get practically no 
income or so little, that it is insignificant. As far as the Baluta is 
concerned nothing can be said with certainty about its collection. 
It all depends upon the economic conditions and goodwill of the vil- 
lagers. In my investigations I have found, that in quite a large 
number of villages, for some reason or the other, the relations of 
the Mahars are not in perfect harmony with the villagers and na- 
turally they have to forego the income they would have received from 
the Baluta. Besides the villagers themselves are reduced to such 
poverty that they are never in a position to part with any portion 
of their income which is itself insufficient for their needs. 

The Mahars carry on also the skinning work of dead animals 
but it yields very little income and therefore it cannot be taken as a 
substantial addition to their total income. 


1. “ Bombay Legislative Council Debates ” Official Report, Vol. XXIII, 
page 710. 
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(2) As the Mahars have no regular hereditary occupation, 
naturally they have to depend upon other types of occupations and 
that is the. reason why we find 58 per cent, of them wholly depend- 
ing upon Casual Labour. But Casual Labour is not found at all 
times of the year and on all occasions. It is casual in type of occu- 
pation and also it is casual in duration of time. Moreover, demand 
for such labour also depends upon the general economic condition 
of the population. So it cannot be said with certainty that these 
people who are depending upon Casual Labour, can get it, at all times. 
On the contrary, leaving aside a few days during the harvest time, 
a majority of these people find it very difficult to get employment 
even for ten days on an average, out of a month, and for the rest of the 
time they have nothing to do but to sit idle. That is the reason 
why we find economic backwardness among them to a greater ex- 
tent, than among the Chamars and the Bhangis who have some 
hereditary occupation of their own. 

(3) As far as agriculture is concerned 26-5 per cent, of the 
Mahars and 20 per cent, of the Chamars are depending upon it. 
But only very few of them have lands of their own, and the 
majority of them are cultivating the rented lands, with the result 
that they find it very difficult to depend upon agriculture solely, 
for their maintenance. 

(4) The Mangs are not so much depending upon agriculture, 
probably because they have a hereditary occupation of their own. 
They are economically so low that they have no capital to invest nor 
have they sufficient credit to raise any loan for initial expenses. 
Besides, more or less they are taken to be wandering tribes and natur- 
ally they have no status in any particular village. 

(5) Although the number of persons, following other occu- 
pations such as Teaching, Carpentry, Shop-keeping, Business, Pub- 
lic Administration, etc., is to some little extent higher among Mahars 
than the other castes, still on the whole they are very few, not even 
one per cent, of the total number of persons following the differ- 
ent occupations. The reasons for this are obvious. Firstly, they are 
educationally very backward ; so naturally they are very few in num- 
ber, in the teaching profession and in public administration. Secondly, 
as far as shop-keeping and carpentry are concerned their untouch- 
ability comes in their way and it is not possible for them to carry 
on these occupations on a large scale, as there will be no public 
demand. The few persons, only ten in number, who are following 
these occupations, depend upon their own people, and in few cases 
upon the Mohammedans. 

(6) As far as business is concerned, it has become possible 
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for a few Mahars only in Nasik District and for a few Mangs and 
Dhors in the Satara District to do this. In the Nasik District the 
Railway line passing through the District, has helped them to take 
petty contracts of supplying sand, stones, bricks, etc., and also of 
constructing small buildings for the Railway purposes. Thus it has 
helped a few of them to improve to some extent, their economic 
conditions and thus some of them are able to take big contracts for 
constructing buildings, etc., for others than the Railway Company. 
In Satara and Ahmadnagar Districts the Dhors carry the business 
of getting raw skins from the Mahars and after tanning them they 
supply them to the leather-merchants in' the cities. This has helped 
them to improve their economic condition. 

(7) I have found that in some parts of the Thana District, 
where the Railway line is running through, it has become possible 
for a few Mahars to carry on the occupation of cartmen. 

(8) A very few of them, especially the Mahars, carry on the 
occupation of priesthood. They conduct the marriages of their own 
community and guide them in other religious affairs. 

(9) Eighteen persons among the Mahars and four persons 
among the Chamars are employed as domestic servants. Of the 
Mahars, most of them are employed with Mohammedans who have 
advanced debt to them for their marriage purposes and in return 
they have to serve a fixed number of years as domestic servants. 
During their service they get very insignificant remuneration from their 
employers. 

(10) A few of the Mahars are economically so back- 
ward that they cannot follow any occupation and are forced to resort 
to begging. 

Table No. 18. 


(Showing Earners, Subsidiary Earners and Dependants.) 


CASTE 

Principal 

Earners 

Subsidiary 

Earners 

Dependants 

Total 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

E-j 

Q 

M 

F 

T 

Mahar 

374 

6 

m 

mm 

337 

435 

772 

763 


1801 

1474 

1479 


Chamar 

86 

... 

86 

63 

54 

117 

162 

259 

421 

311 

313 

624 

Mang 

31 

... 

31 

34 

49 

83 

76 

87 

163 

141 

136 

277 

Dhor 

27 

... 


19 

20 


48 

61 


94 

81 


Bhangi 

16 

... 


4 

13 

£ 

26 

27 

53 

46 

E 

86 

Total ... 

m 

E 


457 

571 

1028 

1075 

1472 

2547 


2049 

— 

4115 


Note.— M =Male ; F = Female ; T = Total. 


s 
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Table No. 19. 
(In percentage.) 


CASTE 

EARNERS 

DEPENDANTS 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Mahar 

• •• 

48 

29 

52 

71 

Chamar ... 

... 

48 

17 

52 

83 

Mang 

... 

46 

36 

54 

64 

Dhor 

... 

49 

25 

51 

75 

Bhangi 

... 

44 

33 

56 

67 


From these tables we arrive at the following broad conclusions : — 

(1) The percentage of male earners is, roughly speaking, uni- 
form being 48 per cent, in all the castes except in the Bhangis. 


(2) Among the female earners the Mangs have greater per- 
centage than any other castes of the Untouchables. Rope-twining 
is a convenient occupation which can be managed by women, during 
their leisure hours. 

(3) Thirty-three per cent, of the Bhangi women are employ- 
ed and they all carry on no other work except scavenging. 

(4) Some of the Mahar women carry on, the Agricultural 
work or get some casual labour as well as agricultural labour. 

If we leave aside the number of children below the age of 15 
and old men and women above the age of 50, wc get the following 
percentages of earners among the males and females of the Untouch- 
able classes. 


Table No. 20. 
(In percentage.) 


Percentage. 

Mahar. 

Chamar. 

Mang. 

Dhor. 

Bhangi. 

Male 

84 

93 

88 

85 


Female 

62 . 

39 

66 

45 

67 
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From the above table it is seen, that among males, the Bhangis 
and the Chamars have more employment than the other castes. These 
people have their hereditary occupation which allows better scope for 
work than the other hereditary occupations. 


EARNINGS 

Table No. 21. 

(Showing the number of households having different monthly income.) 


Caste 




1AM.UI 

irc»t;n.i„Hn.» 

K 

Total. 

1-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-40 

41-50 

51 & 
above. 

Mahar ... 

105 

137 

56 

32 

15 

11 

16 

3 

4 

379* 

Chamar ... 

8 

16 

19 

14 

11 

2 


4 

3 

84* 

Mang ... 

9 

11 

6 

3 

... 

... 


1 

... 

31 

Dhor 

6 

9 

3 

1 

4 

... 


2 

2 

27 

Bhangi ... 

... 

. 

2 

2 

1 

7 

2 

fl 

1 

16 

Total ... 

128 

173 

86 

52 

31 

20 

26 

11 




From the above table wc get the following conclusions : — 

(1) On the whole, taking a general view of the Untouchables, 
we find that 24 per cent, of their families have monthly income of 
less than Rs. 5 and nearly 32 per cent, of them have a monthly 
income of more than Rs. 5 but less than Rs. 10. This shows that 
the majority of them is in utterly depressed conditions, as far as 
their economic conditions are concerned. 

(2) The Mahars and the Mangs are extremely poor as it can 
be seen that nearly 64 per cent, of the Mahars and 65 per cent, of 
the Mangs have monthly income of not more than Rs. 10. 

(3) The Chamars and the Bhangis are economically a bit 
better off than the Mahars and the Mangs, probably because they 
have their own hereditary occupations. 


* In Kolaba District 3 families from the Mahar community and 2 
families from the Chamar community are omitted on account of want of 
information. 
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Table No. 22. 

(Showing average income in Rupees per family and per capita.) 


Caste. 

No. of 
Families. 

Total income 
per month. 

Income 
per month. 

Income 
per month 
per capita. 

Mahar 


• •• 

379' 

4358/12 

11-5 

1-5 

Chamar 


... 

84* ** 

1635/4 

19-5 

2-6 

Mang 



31 

342/8 

11-1 

1-2 

Dhor 



27 

1459 

21-5" 

2.9” 

Bhangi 


... 

16 

451 

28-2 

5-2 

Total 


... 

537' 

8246/8 

13-5 

2-0 


The above table gives us the following indications 

(1) The average annual income of a Mahar family comes to 
Rs. 138, that of a Chamar family comes to Rs. 234, that of a Mang 
family comes to nearly Rs. 133, and that of a Bhangi family 
comes to Rs. 338|8. In the case of a Dhor family some explanation 
is necessary. There are 27 Dhor families and the total monthly income 
as given in the above table is Rs. 1,459. But there is one family 
having the exceptional income of Rs. 1,000 per month. So leaving 
aside that family the average annual income of a Dhor family comes to 
nearly Rs. 212. 

If we compare these figures with the incomes of agriculturists made 
known through the few studies in this area, we find how some of the 
Untouchable castes on the whole, are extremely economically back- 
ward, For instance the annual income per family of Pimpla Soudagar 
is Rs. 218 1 ; and that of Jategaon Budruk a village in the Poona Dis- 
trict is Rs. 169 1 13*. In some villages of the Kolaba District, the 
annual income per family is Rs. 218|6|11 8 , lastly in the “ social and 


* In Kolaba District 3 families from the Mahar community and 2 
families . from the Chamar community are omitted on account of want of 
information. 

** Leaving asfde the exceptional family of having the income of 
Rs. 1,000 per month. 

1. “Land and Labour in a Deccan Village,” Study No. 1, by Dr. 
Mann, page 129. 

2. “ Land and Labour in Deccan Village,” Study No. 2, By Dr. Mann, 
page 116. 

3. “Indian Journal of Economics,” Vol. VII, 1926-27, page 427. 
" Some Village Studies,” By Mr. Deshpande and Dr. Ghurye. 
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economic survey of a Konkan village ” the annual income per family 
is found to be Rs. 281. 1 

Judging from the above figures we can say that the Mahars and 
the Mangs are far below the average standard of income of an average 
villager that is found out from the above studies. The Dhors and 
the Chamars are just on the line of the average standard of income 
and it is only the Bhangis that have an income one and half times 
that of an average villager. 

(2) Leaving aside the Bhangis the annual income per capita 
of the other castes is extremely low and it ia not sufficient to satisfy 
the necessary requirements. 

CATTLE 

What Dr. Mann says regarding the position of the agricultural 
stock of the Deccan is practically true in the case of all the six Districts 
under survey. He says, “ It can never be insisted on too much, that 
most of the Deccan is not really a cattle country. The grazing almost 
everywhere is poor and though it is a country in which sheep and goats 
can find a living, cattle have either to be fed for a considerable part 
of the year or they are half starved, and at intervals of few years 
there comes a famine and a large number die and disappear.” 2 “ In 
a few places where waste land abound, or where the facilities of 
fodder and water are particularly good, large number of cattle are 
kept, and sheep and goat are pastured during the part of the year. 
But with all this, the animals are relatively few and arc chiefly kept 
for actual use.” 3 

This is the case regarding the general agricultural classes but 
out of the untouchables that are under my survey 22 6 per cent 
depend upon agriculture and the rest either on agricultural labour 
or on their hereditary occupations. Naturally they are never in a 
pressing necessity nor can they afford to keep cattle. For instance the 
Bhangis are in no way concerned with agriculture and have none of 
the agricultural stock. Besides a large number of the Untouchables 
do not own the land they cultivate. It has been rented to them and 
naturally it will not be economically a good bargain to keep the cattle 
throughout, when practically for all the seasons of the year except 


1. "Social and Economic Survey of a Konkan Village," By Mr. 
V. G. Ranade, page 93. 

2. “Land and Labour in a Deccan Village,” By Dr. Mann, Study 
No. 1, page 97. 

3. “Land and Labour in a Deccan Village,” By Dr. Mann, Study 
No. 1, page 116. 
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one, they have no work. In such cases they hire the neighbour's 
bullocks at the time of sowing and anyhow finish their work of 
ploughing. 

The actual number of the animals belonging to these classes may 
be seen from the following table. 


Table No. 23. 
(Showing number of cattle.) 


CASTE 

Milking 

Animals 

Working 

Animals 

Ovine Cattle 

Total Cattle 




Ile-Buf. 

Sheep 

Other 

Animals 

Bovine 

Ovine 

Mahar ... 

207 




126 

6 

559 

132 

Chamar 

76 


64 


19 

2 

174 

21 

Mang ... 

13 

5 

16 

... 

44 

3 

34 

47 

Dhor ... 

14 

10 

29 


5 

3 

53 

8 

Bhangi ... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

EH 

Total ... 

310 

61 

399 

50 

184 

14 




The Bovine cattle are not evenly distributed among these people 
but are found mostly with those people who are depending on agri- 
culture for their maintenance. They are 26-5 per cent, among the 
Mahars, 20 0 among the Chamars, 2-6 per cent, among the Mangs and 
9 0 per cent, among the Dhors. 

Milking Animals : — The milking animals are comparatively 
fewer with these people than the other agricultural Hindu classes as 
it will be seen from the study of the two villages in the Deccan by 
Dr. Mann, and the study of one village in the Konkan by Mr. V. G. 
Ranade. Here their position is peculiar and their untouchability is 
responsible for it. No caste Hindu would think of buying milk from 
these people owing to caste prejudices. Nay, even the caste differ- 
entiation goes to such an extent, that the Mahar is unwilling to take 
milk from the Mang and the Chamar never takes it from the Bhangi. 
So “ There are minute rules as to what sort of food or drink can be 
accepted by a person and from what caste.” 1 In short the whole 
caste system is based upon the restrictions on feeding and drinking. 
Consequently none can take even water from these people, much less 
milk and food. The result is obvious. There is no demand for the 
milk that they get from the cows and she-buffaloes and it is thus 


1. " Castes and Race in India,” By G. S. Ghurye, p. 7, 
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wasted. For, rarely they are in the habit of preparing curds and 
butter-milk, etc., out of it. So generally what they do is that they 
take out the necessary milk that is required for tea and for the child- 
ren and the rest they allow the calves to suck. It is true that “ the 
production of milk for urban consumers presents problems of great 
complexity.” 1 So what is true of the agriculturists is also true of the 
Untouchables. The only difference is that the other agriculturists use 
milk for its other products which somehow or other is not in vogue 
among the Untouchables. “ All of them are principally concerned with 
the cow as the mother of their bullocks and attach only secondary 
importance to its milking capacity.’’ 2 

All the cattle that they possess are not necessarily bought by them. 
There is a practice prevalent in almost all these Districts that a small 
female calf is given to anybody to be brought up and after it is fully 
grown into a cow is to be returned to the owner after taking its first 
issue. Thus it becomes convenient for them to have bullocks for the 
agricultural purposes which is their main point in view, in passing 
through all these transactions. 

Lastly as far as the ovine cattle are concerned they are not kept 
on a large scale and as such they cannot be said to be of any sub- 
stantial economic help to them. They are kept more for the sake of 
hobby than for utility. 

MARRIAGE EXPENDITURE 

Although there might be various causes of indebtedness of the 
Untouchables, such as recurrence of bad seasons in some Districts as 
Ahmadnagar and East Khandesh, the small margin of profit even in 
good years, want of suitable work, especially for Mahars and Mangs and 
women of all these classes, during all the seasons of the year, the joint 
family system among them which “ tends to create drones and helps 
to swell the number of dependants whom the working members of the 
family have to support,” universal poverty among them, and the 
usurious and oppressive methods pursued by the Sowcars, yet the 
principal cause that I have found which leads them to perpetual 
indebtedness is proportionately the heavy expenditure that they incur 
on marriage purposes which they try to perform with their utmost 
pomp in order to keep up their prestige and which more or less has 
become the unwritten law of these communities. For instance, the 
following is the actual expenditure of a Mahar boy’s marriage in the 
Panvel Taluka, Kolaba District, whose family income is not more than 
Rs. 7|8 a month, and who has to support a family of six members. 

1. Royal Commission Report on Agriculture in India, p. 23. 

2. Ibid., p. 23. 
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An account of marriage expenditure of a Mahar boy in the Panvel 
Taluka, Kolaba District, in 1930. 

Rs. a. p. 

25—0—0 For ornaments for the bride (Rs. 10 for a necklace and Rs. 15 
for a Vela). 

1— 8—0 Ornaments for the toes and fingers of the bride. 

2 0—0 “ Mangal-Sutra " a sort of necklace to be worn by the bride 

on the marriage day. 

4 — 0—0 Special Saree for the bride’s mother. 

4 — 0—0 Green Saree for the bride. 

3—0—0 White Saree for the bride. 

8—0—0 Special Saree for the bride. 

2— 0—0 Special Bodice made of rich cloth for the bride. 

10— 0—0 Saree and Dhoties for the bride's sisters and brothers. 

2 — 0—0 Spent on liquor on the first day when the offer of marriage 
was made. 

2 — 0—0 Spent on liquor for those who had gone to the market to 

purchase Sarees, Dhoties and other cloth. 

5— 0—0 Spent while returning back with the bride to the bride- 

groom’s house for liquor. 

11— 4—0 Given to the Community for the marriage celebrations. 

25—0—0 Cost of 3 goats given to the community for the marriage 

15 — o — 0 Cost of dinner given to those who had assembled on the 

marriage day. 

20—0—0 Total expenses during the four marriage days for dinner etc. 

10—0 — 0 Expense of the dinner given to relatives. 

1—4—0 Given to a Brahmin when he was consulted. 

3 — 0—0 Fees of the Mahar Joshi who conducted the marriage cere- 

mony. 

25—0—0 Dowry given to the bride’s father on the day of betrothal. 

7 — 0—0 Wages of the Music instrumentalists engaged during the 
marriage days. 

0 8- 0 Expenses for dismantling the marriage Mandap. 

186-8-0 Total. 

From the above statement we can see how these people spend on 
marriage purposes lavishly, without the least consideration of their 
economic position. The result is obvious. They have to incur debt 
even at usurious rates of interest and there is no wonder that a major 
portion of them “ are bom in debt, live in debt and die in debt.” As 
for instance the above family of' which the account of marriage 
expenses is given is under a debt of Rs. 250 out of which Rs. 150 are 
borrowed on the condition that 18 maunds of paddy are to be given 
per year to the creditor as interest on the sum. This means that 
according to the prevailing prices of paddy the rate of interest per 
annum will be 18 per cent. But this is according to the present day 
prices of the paddy, but at the time when the debt was incurred the 
price of the paddy was double that of the present day and the rate of 
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interest that was fixed was 36 per cent. The remaining Rs. 100 were 
borrowed at the time of the marriage, that is 4 years back, on the 
condition that he was to give annually for 4 years 20 maunds of paddy. 
Taking into consideration the prices of paddy that were, at that time 
Rs. 2|4 to Rs. 2|8 per maund, he had to pay back Rs. 180 within 
four years for the sum he had borrowed. He has failed to return 
back the sum or to pay it in kind and the creditor has filed a suit 
against him. Now it is left to us to imagine what will be the fate of 
the debtor. 

Thi9 system of spending excessively for the marriage purposes is 
not prevalent among the Mahars only, but is universally common in 
all the castes of the Untouchables as it will be seen from the following 
table : — 

Table No. 24. 

(Showing the marriage expenses of the different castes of the Untouchables.) 
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It can be seen that of these classes, the Bhangis have to spend much 
more than any other castes. The dowry that they have to pay to the 
bride’s father varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 ; and other items of ex- 
penditure that they have to suffer which is uncommon to other castes 
is the travelling expenses. The Bhangis are scattered far and wide in 
the important cities of Maharashtra, where the scavenging system is 
introduced. It will not be always possible to find the local bride 
and so they have to hunt from places to places or in Bombay which 
is supposed to be a central place of these people ; and in case of settle- 
ment of marriage the bridegroom’s family is to go to the bride’s place. 
This naturally involves heavy expenditure of travelling which at times 
goes to Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. I have found out a case in the Nasik 
District where out of the total marriage expenditure of Rs. 900 nearly 
Rs. 650 were spent on dowry and the travelling expenses and the rest 
on the other items of marriage. He had incurred a debt of Rs. 900 for 
the expenses and there will be no reason for us to believe that he will 
not remain perpetually in debt. 

From the above table we can see that of all the castes of the 
Untouchables the Mangs spend the least on the marriage ceremonies 
as they are financially very backward. Yet they are not immune from 
the marriage debts and from the unhealthy consequences thereof. To 
them, also, a Sowcar for marriage debt is an “ indispensable necessity” 
and as they have the least security to offer, they are totally crashed 
under the heavy and usurious rates of interest of the Pathan Sowcars. 
We will now see in comparison with the above table the marriage 
debts that these classes incur. But before that it must be remembered 
that such extravagant expenditure for marriage purpose is not con- 
fined only to the Untouchable classes. The other classes of Hindus, 
especially the agriculturists and the labourers are also in the habit of 
spending very much above their capacity and unfortunately they have 
also to suffer the same sad consequences of their indebtedness. 

It is seen from the table No. 25 that out of 233 Mahar families 199 
families, that is 85 per cent, had to incur debt for the marriage 
expenses ; of the 69 Chamar families, 55 families that is 80 per cent, are 
indebted for marriage purposes ; so also 78 per cent, of the Mang 
families, 62 per cent, of the Dhor families and 90 per cent, of the 
Bhangi families had to approach the Sowcars for debt, with which 
they have celebrated their sons’ and daughters’ marriages. Most of 
the Mahars have no sound economic standing. For the little land 
they had, has slowly passed into the Sowcars’ hands. They have 
now been reduced to the position of hired labourers. To them the 
problem of indebtedness is a very difficult nut to crack. They have 
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Table No. 25. 


(Marriage Debt.) 



MAHAR 

Ismail 

MANG 

DHOR 

| BHANGI | 

/unoum. in 

Rupees 

No. of 
Fami- 
lies 

Total 

Amt. 

m 

Total 

Amt. 

No. of 
Fami- 
lies 

II 

No. of 
Fami- 
lies 

II 

No. of 
Fami- 
lies 


50 & Below 

25 

1040 

i 


5 

155 


... 

... 

... 


55 

4960 

6 

575 

6 

535 

3 

300 

... 

... 

101-150 

45 

6150 

7 


1 


SI 


2 

275 


39 

7667 

19 

3775 

... 

... 



1 

m 


17 

4225 

8 


1 

225 

SI 


... 

B 


13 


6 


4 

1175 

2 

600 

... 

B 


3 


3 

1050 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

PI 

351-400 


... 

1 


1 

400 

1 


... 

1 


... 

... 

1 

450 

... 

... 

2 


2 

I 


2 

1000 

2 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

a 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 



• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

2 

m 


• •• 


••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

D 

I 

TOTAL 

199 




18 

122 

13 

3150 


i 

mk 


no other course open but to work as agricultural labourers on the 
Sowcar’s farms or as domestic servants in the Muslim Sowcar houses. 
The debt that they borrow for the marriage purposes is recovered 
by means of service for a certain number of years as domestic ser- 
vants. For instance one Mahar boy of the village Badlapur, District 
Thana, who got married last year at the age of 15, is under a debt 
of Rs. 100 taken from a local Muslim Sowcar. He has to serve for 
a period of seven years as a domestic servant in that Muslim Sowcar's 
house and after that period he will be set free. During the service he 
is to get food and fixed number of clothes and a pair of sandals. 
This practice is to some extent, in vogue, practically in all the Districts 
in which I have carried my research work but more particularly it is 
very much in common usage in the Kolaba and Thana Districts, 
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Table No. 26. 

(Showing marriage expenses, marriage debt and debt for other than 
marriage purposes.) 


Caste. 

Families incurring 
debt for marriage 
purposes. 

Families incurring debt for other 
than marriage purposes. 

Families incurring 
no debt for 
marriage expenses. 

Families having 
no marriages and 
yet in debt. 

a 

ol 
z » 
Ik 

Marriage 

expenses. 

V 

p 

Present 

Debt. 

■s| 

o 6 

as 
•2 I 

Sg 

0) 

bfl . 
ro 

fj 

s 

■M 

u 

■si 

of 

z £ 

Marriage 

expenses. 

Marriage 

Debt. 

4J 

Mahar... 

199 

32,557 

29,942 

21,744/8 

34 

5,187 

• •• 


79 



8,497 

Chamar 

55 


12,770 

7,540 

14 

3,725 

... 


13 



■ii 

Mang ... 

18 

2,655 

mm 

mim 

1,745 

5 

685 

... 

... 

3 



E 

Dhor ... 

13 

w 

3,150 

2,275 

' 8 

8,825 

... 

■ff. 

1 




Bhangi 

9 

4,275 

4,275 

2,776 

1 

750 

••• 

... 

E 



EH 

m 

Total ... 


!M£ 

[f£Mn 



n 

mm 



The above table indicates the following significant indications. 


( 1 ) Out of 356 families only 62 families could bear the marriage 
expenses without incurring any debts for the marriage. The rest had 
to seek sowcars in order to have their sons and daughters got married. 

(2) Out of the total marriage expenditure of Rs. 79,504, 
Rs. 52,757 were borrowed from the sowcars. This clearly shows that 
out of the total marriage expenditure nearly 69 per cent, of it was 
covered by debt. 

The above state of affairs is not conspicuously true, only for the 
Untouchable classes. It can be generally applied to all the agricul- 
tural classes of the Bombay Presidency who, like the Untouchables, lack 
education, lack social stability, lack security for the debts they borrow, 
lack the permanent sources of income on which they can fall upon 
like some castes of the Untouchables. The result is obvious. They 
are equally degraded in their economic position and are equally sus- 
ceptible to social traditions even at the cost of their economic stability. 

INDEBTEDNESS 

Collection of figures showing indebtedness of the Untouchables 
was a difficult task. I have found many cases where! the borrowers 
themselves did not know the exact amount of their debt and in such 
cases they were naturally at the mercy of the money-lenders. In some 
cases I have found that they were not ready to expose their real posi- 
tion regarding their indebtedness, probably due to their sense of 
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prestige among their fellow-castemen. Some tried to overestimate it 
and others to underestimate it. But I have collected the figures with 
utmost precaution, verifying them from all possible sources and I can 
say, with confidence that on the whole, the figures that I have col- 
lected from the six Districts, are not far from the truth. 


Table No. 27. 

(Showing the frequency and extent of debt.) 


Amount of 

Debt 

Mahar 
(No. of 
Cases) 

Chamar 
(No. of 
Cases) 

Mang 
(No. of 
Cases) 

Dhor 
(No. of 
Cases) 

Bhangi 
(No. of 
Cases) 

Total 
(No. of 
Cases) 

NIL 

145 

31 

15 

17 

4 

212 


141 

24 

11 

2 

6 

184 

„ 101-200 

53 

15 

1 

4 

1 

74 

„ 201-300 

23 

11 

3 

1 

1 

39 

„ 301-400 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14 

„ 401-500 

4 

2 


1 

1 

S 

„ 501-1000 

6 



1 

2 


„ Over 1000 

1 

... 

... 


... 


Total ... 

381* 

86 

31 



541* 


It will be seen from the above table, that out of 381 Mahar 
families, 145 families, that is 38 per cent, are free from debt ; out of 
86 Chamar families 31 families, that is 36 per cent, of them are free 
from debt ; out of 31 Mang families 15 that is 48 per cent, of them 
are free from debt and out of 27 Dhor families that is 61 per cent, of 
them are free from debt and out of 16 Bhangi families 4 families that 
is 25 per cent, of them are free from debt. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, nearly 40 per cent, of these people 
are free from debt. That does not mean that these families are in 
better economic condition. But leaving aside hardly 5 per cent, of 
them who are in good economic condition, the rest are free from debt 
only because they are so poor and their credit is so low that no Sow- 
car would dare to lend them any money. For instance nearly 48 
per cent, of the Mangs are free from debt only because, they have 
none or very little credit so that they find it very difficult to get any 
sum from the money-lenders and if at all they get, they get on very 
high terms of interest. On the other hand, the Bhangis who have got 
a permanent source of income by way of their monthly salaries, have 
good credit in the market, and they get even large amounts of debt on 
their personal security. That is why it is found that 75 per cent, of 
them are involved in debt. 


* I could get no information regarding indebtedness of one Mahar 
family in the Kplaba District. 
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Table No. 28. 

(Average amount of debt per family.) 
(in Rs.) 


Caste. 

Amount of 
Debt* 

No. of Families. 

Average debt incurred. 

Indebted. 

Without 

Debt. 

Per Indebt- 
ed Family. 

Per Family. 

Mahar 


236 

145 

148-4 

91-9 

Chamar 

8,978 

55 

31 

163-2 

104-4 

Mang 

1,895 

16 

15 

118-4 

614 

Dhor 

2,775 


17 

277-5 

75-0 

Bhang! 

3,346 

12 

4 

278-8 

209-2 


52,015/8 

329 

212 

158-1 

96-1 


From the above table we see that the Bhangis are more indebted 
than the other castes of the Untouchables and next to them are the 
Chamars. Both of them are economically slightly well off and they 
have better credit in the market. 

From table No. 29 on the opposite page we see that the rate of 
interest charged, varies from 6 per cent, to 100 per cent ; but on an 
average it is 37J per cent. This high rate of interest is probably due 
to the absence of their credit in the market. The Mangs are paying 
on an average higher percentage of interest only because they have no 
security to offer for the debt they borrow, and the money-lenders 
naturally charge heavy rates of interest simply because they find it 
very difficult to recover their money. Taking the general of the situa- 
tion it cannot be denied that these people are very much oppressed 
under the burden of their debt and this is one of the many obstacles 
in their way to better their economic condition. 

THE SOCIAL GRIEVANCES 
Education 

The history of Village Education in India can be traced back 
perhaps to the beginning of the village communities, but the problem 
of education of the Untouchables came to the forefront only in the year 
1854, when the British Government declared itself in favour of mass 
education. Before that period “ there was never a question of admit- 


Figures relate to present debt. 
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Table No. 29. 
(.Rate of interest .) 


RATE OF 

MAHAR 

CHAMAR 

| MANG 

f DHOR 

[ BHANGI 

INTEREST 

PerCent 

No of 
cases 

Amount 
of Debt. 

No. 

of 

cas. 

Amt. 

of 

Debt 

No 

of 

cas. 

Amt. 

of 

Debt 

No 

of 

cas. 

Amt. 

of 

Debt 

No 

of 

cas. 

Amt. of 
Debt 

1-5 

2 

375 

2 

300 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6-10 

9 

1316 

3 

750 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11-15 

27 


6 

736 

... 

... 

2 


... 

... 

16-20 

17 


7 

1170 

2 


... 


... 

... 

21-25 

50 


11 


2 


5 

1425 

1 

325 

26-30 

6 

830 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

31-40 

34 

3609 

5 

725 

4 

440 

1 

150 

6 

1236 

41-50 

1 

200 

1 

50 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

51-60 

1 

85 

• •• 

»• * 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

61-70 

71-80 

30 

... 

... 

... 

• •1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

500 

2370 

5 


3 

180 

... 

... 

1 

81-100 

1 

175 

i 

25 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

101 and 
above 

12 


12 

477 

1 

60 

... 

... 

3 

260 > 

Rate not 
known 

44 


11 


3 

925 

2 

200 

B 

pa 

Without 

Interest 

2 


... 

... 

1 

20 

... 


1 


Land 

Mortgaged 

5 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

B 

ml 

TOTAL 

241 

35021/8 

64 

8978 

16 

1895 


2775 

12 

3346. 


ting them into the schools, as the education that was imparted, in the 
pre-British and early British days, was strictly confined to the higher 
classes. It was more or less a class education and naturally the Un- 
touchables, who lay outside the regular caste system, had no chances 
of getting it as their mere touch would have been pollution.” 

It was only in the year 1856 that the question of admitting a de- 
pressed class boy into the Government School at Dharwar, was first 
raised. The Directors of the East India Company in their memorable 
despatch of 1854 had declared that “ no boy be refused admission to 
the Government School or College on the ground of caste.” But while 
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deciding this case of the Mahar boy, the Government of Bombay re- 
jected his petition observing “the question discussed in the corres- 
pondence is of very practical difficulty. There can be no doubt that 
the Mahar petitioner has abstract justice in his side ; and the Govern- 
ment trust that the prejudices which at present prevent him from 
availing himself of existing means of education in Dharwar may be 
ere long removed. But Government are obliged to keep in mind that 
to interfere with the prejudices of ages in a summary manner, for the 
sake of one or few individuals, would probably do a great damage to 
the cause of education. The disadvantage, under which the petition- 
er labours is not one which has originated with the Government and 
it is one which Government cannot summarily remove by interfering 
in his favour as he begs them to do.” 1 2 3 

Thus it will be seen that the right of the depressed classes to enter 
Government Schools was asserted in the despatch of 1858, but as a 
matter of fact "no effort was made for some years to enforce this 
theoretical right, and also very few separate schools were opened, so 
that in 1882 only 2,713 pupils of the depressed class population were 
in the primary school.” 8 

The position of the Untouchables by 1882 was like this. “ They 
had become alive to the advantages of education and in some places 
they were taking full advantages of the special schools established for 
them. The whole community was extremely poor but some of them 
were willing to pay the fees and thus they were trying to put forward 
their rights of getting admission to the schools.” 8 

The difficulties of admitting their claims were both social and 
religious. Theoretically it was admitted beforehand by the Govern- 
ment in the letter dated 5th May, 1854, and again in their reply to the 
Government of India dated, 20th May, 1857, that "no boy be refused 
admission to a Government School or College merely on the ground 
of caste.” Yet actually it became very difficult to get entrance into 
the private, indigenous, or to the Government Schools. Among the 
various reasons that were put forward by the caste Hindus the most 
potent was the fear of caste pollution. The Government nor the caste 
Hindus ever cared for their aspirations of rising high in the society. 
On the contrary total apathy was shown both by the Government and 
the caste Hindus to their anxiety for getting education as it will be 
seen from the statement of Mr. M. M. Kunte, some time acting Prin- 
cipal of the Elphinstone College, Bombay, that “ the question of ad- 

1. Government Resolution 1856. 

2. Starte Committee Report, p. 13. 

3. Hunter Committee ReDort. d. 513. 
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mission of children of Mahars and Dheds into the Government Schools 
is never raised by themselves. It is not real and has no practical 
bearing. It is a groundless agitation caused by sentimental English 
officials and unpractical Native Reformers.” 1 But the fact that 
there were 3,512 Untouchable boys in the primary schools of the Presi- 
dency clearly shows that there was growing anxiety among the Un- 
touchables to get education. 

Another objection against their entrance into the Public Schools, 
was their " uncleanly habits and the unpolished manners and conver- 
sation of the boys.” This might be true in some particular cases but 
it was not the universal reason for their non-admittance, as it can be 
seen from the incident that happened at Dharwar when the regimental 
school boys who were refused admission, were “ neither unclean nor 
unpolished.” But the fact was that there was a total absence of sym- 
pathy of the Government for their cause and it without taking the 
practical view of the problem, kept quiet, remarking that “there 
exists a deep-seated prejudice to the admission of the Untouchable 
boys into Public Schools and though its force varies in different parts 
of India, its existence is partly due to religious feeling and partly to 
fear of physical and moral contagion.” 2 3 * 

So by the end of the nineteenth century the measures that were 
adopted by the Government to facilitate education for the Untouch- 
ables were two-fold. The first was that of establishing separate 
schools for them and the other was the extension of special encourage- 
ment to Missionary bodies to undertake their education. But this 
system became expensive owing to the difficulties of inducing any 
large number of boys to attend. 

But none of these measures had touched the difficulties that were 
met in spreading education. “ There might be the necessity of the 
separate schools but this measure admitted the principle of exclusion.’’ 
“It intensified the difficulty when a clever student from this class 
wanted to enter the Secondary School or perhaps the normal school.” 

During this period stray individual attempts were made to spread 
Primary education among these classes. One of this type was made 
by a Christian Missionary at Ahmadnagar in the year 1855, by start- 
ing a separate school for them. But the first attempt was made by 
Jotiba Phooley, at Poona in the year 1848 by starting a separate 
school for these classes as " he had perceived the necessity of educat- 
ing the class of people to whom his appeal was directed.” 8 In his 

1. Evidence given by Mr. M. M. Kunte, before Hunter Committee, 
1882. 

2. Hunter Committee Report, p. 515. 

3. " Caste and Race in India,” By Dr. G. S. Ghurye, p. 166. 

c 
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statement to the Education Commission of 1882 he has stated that 
“ Government collects a special cess for educational purposes and it is 
to be regretted that this fund is not spent for the purpose^ for which 
it is collected. Nearly 9| lOths of the villages in the Presidency or 
nearly ten lakhs of children are without any provision whatever, for 
Primary instruction. The Mahars, Mangs and other lower classes 
are practically excluded from all schools owing to caste prejudices as 
they are not allowed to sit by the children of the higher castes. The 
special schools that are opened for them are only in large towns, for 
instance, in the whole of Poona, and for a population exceeding over 
5,000 people, there is only one school and in which the attendance is 
under 30 boys.” 1 Such was the state of affairs regarding the educa- 
tion of the untouchable classes by the end of the last century. 

To-day we find that “ the local authorities are trying their best 
to remove the disabilities. Generally no objection is taken by the 
parents of caste Hindus to their children sitting in a class room along 
with those of the depressed classes, and especially in big towns, there 
is hardly any distinction noticeable. It is 6nly in rural areas where 
people are too orthodox that we come across some disabilities imposed 
on the depressed classes.’’ 2 

The following is the analysis of my investigations : — 


Table No. 30. 



Villages having Provision 
for Primary Education. 

Villages 
having no 
provision of 
primary 
education. 


Districts. 

Where the un- 
touchable boys 
are allowed to mix 
freely with other 
boys. 

Where the un- 
touchable boys 
are segregated 
in the school. 

Total No. of 
Villages. 

1 Kolaba ... 

13 

10 


33 

2 Tbana 

16 

5 

8 

29 

3 Nasik 

39 

3 

14 

56 

4 Satara 

31 

8 

3 

42 

5 Ahmadnagar 

28 

1 

2 

31 

6 Khandesh 
(East) 

7 

12 

7 

26 

Total 

134 

39 

44 

217 


1. A statement presented to the Hunter Committee by Jotiba Phooley, 
Poona. 

2. Report on Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency, 1932-33, 
para. 108. 
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Thus we can see that out of the total number of 217 villages 
under survey, there are 44 villages where there is no provision for pri- 
mary education. Out of the remaining 173 villages with primary 
schools, only in 39 schools the Untouchable children are not allowed 
to mix freely with the other children but in the remaining 134 villages 
they mix freely with the other boys and in no way are they treated 
with differentiation in the school premises. 

WELLS 

The question of wells is the most important and also the most diffi- 
cult to solve. Nowhere have I found a common well used by the 
touchables and the untouchables, although from time to time, the Gov- 
ernment might have issued orders, that all the public wells should be 
thrown open to all. There are many villages in Maharashtra where 
the Untouchables have no separate wells for their use and to them the 
problem of finding potable water becomes of intense difficulty, espe- 
cially during summer when there is great scarcity of water. In such 
cases “ they have to wait for the charitable among the caste Hindus 
to draw water and pour a little into their pots." 1 Thus they have 
to suffer intensely on account of scarcity of water. It “ impairs both 
the health and their efficiency. Health suffers because the impure 
drinking water carries germs of guinea-worm which confine the patient 
to his home for several months.” 2 3 Some of them, especially the agri- 
culturists, have to suffer the economic loss by the waste of their time ; 
for instance when they have to spend their time on their field is 
wasted on such a trivial operation as getting drinking water and lastly 
such “ inadequate supply of water during the months (the hot months) 
when it is most required, cannot fail to affect health and vitality” 8 of 
these classes. 

We will now see the actual conditions of the six Districts that I 
have surveyed. 


1. Starte Committee Report, p. 53. 

2. “Some Village Studies,” By Dr. G. S. Ghurye and Mr. S. G. 
Deshpande, p. 484. Indian Journal of Economics, Vol. VII, 1926-27. 

3. Ibid., p. 484, 
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Table No. 31. 


DISTRICTS 

Villages having 
no provision for 
water in all the 
seasons of the 
year. 

Villages having 
no provision for 
water in the 
summer season. 

Villages having 
provision for 
water in all the 
seasons of the 
year. 

Total 
Number of 
villages. 

1 Kolaba 

... 

24 

9 

33 

2 Thana 

1 

14 

14 

29 

3 Nasik 

... 

16 

40 

56 

4 Satara 

2 

15 

25 

42 

5 Ahmadnagar 

... 

11 

20 

31 

6 Khandesh (E) 

2 

12 

12 

26 

Total ... 

5 

92 


217 


Thus there are 217 villages in all that come under my survey and 
of these villages 5 villages are such that they have permanently no 
provision for water for the use of these classes. Out of the remaining 
212 villages, where they have got provision for water, 120 villages are 
such that they get water in all the seasons of the year. But in the 
remaining 92 villages they find it very difficult to get it in the summer 
season. In 50 of these villages they have to beg water from the vil- 
lagers, in 18 villages they bring water from long distances, in 20 villages 
they get water from rivers, etc., after digging, in 2 villages they buy 
it from the villagers, in one village in the Nasik District they employ 
a Maratha servant to pour it in the pots and in the remaining village 
in the Ahmadnagar District the local authorities provide a person to 
pour it in their pots. 

GRIEVANCES AND THEIR REMEDIES 

We have seen, so far, the social and economic disabilities under 
which the Untouchables are labouring. Various methods are suggest- 
ed by people of all shades of opinion, to ameliorate their conditions, 
both economic and social, but in the following pages I have tried to 
analyse their own view-points, regarding their immediate sufferings 
and the way out of it. I had put a question in my questionnaire to 
elicit how their economic and social uplift can be done and the follow- 
ing is the analysis of their answers. 

SOCIAL 

(1) Removal of Untouchability by Law : — One hundred and 
sixty-nine families of all the different castes of the Untouchables from 
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the six Districts, under my survey, have suggested that removal of 
untouchability by law is the only solution that they can suggest to 
better their social and economic conditions. Out of these 169 families, 
114 are Mahars, 34 are Chamars, 13 are Dhors, 7 are Mangs and one 
is a Bhangi. 

(2} Education : — One hundred and fifty-two families out of 
which 132 families are from the Mahar community, 9 from the Chamar 
community, 10 from the Mang community and one from the Bhangi 
community have suggested that their salvation lies in the spread of 
education among them. It can be noticed from the above figures, 
that except Bhangis all other castes of the Untouchables have become 
alive to the spread of education. This fact can also be well noticed 
from the fact that out of 94 families who have suggested that the 
scholarships should be given to their sons and daughters to help them 
to take education, 65 are from the Mahar community, 8 from the 
Chamar community, 10 from the Mang community, 11 from the Dhor 
community and none from the Bhangi community. Some have sug- 
gested that compulsory primary education will help to spread educa- 
tion among them. Out of these 37 are from the Mahar community, 
37 from the Chamar community, 11 from the Mang community and 
12 from the Dhor community. 

A very small number of these, have realised that mere knowledge 
of the three R’s is not going to help much to solve their bread-problem 
and that some industrial education is quite essential for them, in order 
to have permanent stability in the society. Out of the 16 families 
who think in this way 10 families are from the Mahar community, 2 
from the Chamar community, 2 from the Mang community and the 
remaining 2 from the Dhor community. 

Only eight families out of which 6 are from the Mahar commu- 
nity, have suggested that hostels should be provided for their children. 
It is evident that the problem of hostels arises only in cities and 
towns where there are facilities for Secondary or Higher education. Such 
hostels may have many advantages in providing for “ corporate life 
for the boys,” but they have the grave drawback that “ they do not 
mix the boys with those of the other castes.” 1 However it is true 
that this problem of providing hostels, to the Untouchable boys, does 
not arise at all, in village education and it is needless to discuss 
here its merits and demerits. 

There are 21 families from the Mahar community and one from 
the Chamar community who have suggested that they have been seri- 


1. Starte Committee Report, p. 27, 
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oualy handicapped on account of want of provision of primary edu- 
cation in their villages and that the immediate step that can be taken 
to better their condition is to provide schools for their villages. This 
is purely a local grievance but it can be seen that the Untouchables and 
more especially the Mahars have become alive to the need of getting 
facilities for education. 

Five families from the Mahar community and one from the Dhor 
community have suggested that provision should be made for the 
higher education of their children. It can be well seen that the gene- 
ral population of the untouchable classes is absolutely incapable of 
understanding the importance or the advantages and disadvantages of 
higher education. It is only latterly that a small number of persons 
from the Mahar community have begun to realise the importance of 
higher education. 

There are 19 Mahar families from East Khandesh District and 
one Mahar and one Chamar family from Kolaba District who suggest 
that the differentiating treatment of their children in the schools should 
be stopped and they should be treated on equal footing. 

Lastly there are only 3 families of the Mahar community, one 
each from the Districts of Nasik, Thana and Ahmednagar, who have 
suggested that it will be of great advantage to them if they are pro- 
vided with teachers coming from their own community. These people 
think that sufficient care is not taken of their children by the caste 
Hindu teachers but such grievances are very rare and as days pass 
on there will be no necessity for the Untouchables of having their own 
teachers. 

(3) Access o/ Wells and other Public Institutions : — Twenty- 
four families from the Mahar community, one from the Chamar, and 
5 from the Dhor community have opined that they have to suffer a 
great deal owing to the absence of provision for sufficient water for 
daily use. They have public wells in their villages but they have no 
access to them on account of their untouchability and according to 
them the immediate way for leading a better mode of life is to have 
free access to the wells and other provisions for water. Thereby they 
feel sure that they can lead a better and cleanlier way of life and they 
will have free association with the caste Hindus which will be bene- 
ficial to them to change their dirty ways of living. 

While there are other 25 families 18 from the Mahar community 
and 7 from the Mang community who are suffering on account of 
intense scarcity of water, feel that anyhow immediate steps should be 
taken for the provision of water for their daily use. They are not 
very much keen on having access to the common wells but they 
want only their difficulty in getting water to be solved. 
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There are 4 families from the Mahar community and 2 from the 
Chamar community who complain that they are occasionally cheated 
by the shop-keepers, who give them the worst type of articles and as 
they are not in a position to make a choice of the articles by selecting 
with their own hands that they have to buy on account of their untouch- 
ability, they have no other alternative but to accept the articles which 
the shop-keepers offer. Thus they are greatly handicapped and they 
feel that it would be of great advantage to them if access to the shops 
is facilitated. 

There is only a solitary case from the Kolaba District where one 
family of the Mahar community complains that they are not allowed 
to travel by Motors or by Tongas on account of their untouchability. 
But this seems to be a very rare case. It is noteworthy that only 
thirteen families out of which 10 from the Mahar community, one 
from the Mang community and 2 from the Dhor community have 
expressed their desire to have an entry into the caste Hindu temples. 

(4) Carrion-Eating. Five families, three Mahars, one Chamar 
and one Dhor have expressed that carrion-eating should be prohibited 
by law with a view to better the sanitary conditions of the untouch- 
ables and to have free association with the caste Hindus. It must be 
remembered that the Untouchables on the whole abhor publicly 
carrion-eating. They arc denouncing it in public meetings and their 
leaders and those who are working for their salvation are preaching 
them to take a vow not to eat carrion. 

Two Chamar families from Kolaba District have complained 
that they are greatly harassed by the Kumbhars, who work as their 
priests for the death ceremonies. Generally the Chamars engage the 
Brahmins as priests for their marriage ceremonies and the Kumbhars 
for the death ceremonies. Though this seems to be purely a local 
grievance, yet it gives us an idea of the complex nature of the problem 
of the Untouchables. 

ECONOMIC 

(1) Government Service. Seventy- four families, out of which 
57 are Mahars, 10 Chamars, 2 Mangs and 5 Dhors have suggested that 
Government service to their qualified candidates is the best course for 
them to better their economic and social condition. 

(2) Uncultivated Land. One hundred and thirty-four families 
out of which, 24 are Mahars, 3 Chamars and 7 Mangs have expressed 
their opinion that they would gain economic independence much earlier, 
if they acquire lands from the Government which are lying unculti- 
vated, on a nominal rental fee. The problem is of vital importance 
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as most of them who are depending upon agriculture do not possess 
their own land and are simply agricultural labourers. Especially the 
Mahars are greatly affected by it, as a large number of them are 
depending upon agriculture or agricultural labour, having no other 
occupation of their own, like the Chamars or the Bhangis. 

(3) Debt with low interest. Sixty-one families, out of which 41 
are Mahars, 11 Chamars, 6 Mangs and 3 Dhors have suggested that 
they are suffering intolerably under the heavy burden of debt and 
there is no ray of hope for them unless they are offered money at low 
interest. 

(4 ) Co-operative Credit Society. In the field of economic uplift- 
ment co-operative societies are essential as an ameliorative agency. 
Thirty-four families out of which 11 are Mahars, 6 are Chamars, 6 
Mangs and 11 are Dhors, have suggested that the establishment of 
co-operative credit societies will help them much to improve their 
economic conditions. They can revive the industries that are in their 
hands such as shoe-making, leather-tanning and rope-twisting, etc. 

(5) Miscellaneous. ( a ) Sixteen families out of which 10 are 
Mahars, 2 Chamars, 2 Mangs and 2 Dhors have suggested that the 
accommodation of space for their houses is too small and that they 
have to live in the most insanitary conditions. In the villages we find 
that “ the castes are allotted district quarters of the village and called 
by the name of the caste ; Brahmin-ali or wada, Prabhu-ali, Sonar-ali, 
etc,” 1 and “ the depressed classes like the Mahars and the Mangs, etc., 
are forced to live on the outskirts of the village.” a Often the space 
allotted to these people is dirty and too narrow with the result that 
they have no other alternative but to stay in such dirty places. In 
several villages in the East Khandcsh District the Mahars have made 
a complaint that adjoining their houses, in the village, they have 
got the houses of the Dhors who carry the tanning work and thereby 
they are put to much nuisance on account of the dirty smell. In some 
other villages they have stated that they have not sufficient accom- 
modation for disposing the dead animals and are left to decompose 
in the vicinity of their houses. The natural result is that these 
people are compulsorily forced to live in unhealthy and insanitary 
places and are given no opportunities to appreciate the cleaner ways 
of life. 


1. "Land and Labour in a Deccan Village,” Study No. 2, By Dr. 
H. H. Mann, p. 108. 

2. " Caste and Race in India,” By Dr. G. S. Ghurye, p. 11. 
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(b) The Vatan System. Eight Mahar families have suggested 
that they are convinced that the Vatan system is one of the chief causes 
why they are kept in backward condition. The whole system is 
oppressive to the Mahars. In the first place the duties of these Mahar 
Vatandars are not defined. “ It is not known, in fact nobody as a 
matter of fact, can say to what particular department these vatandar 
Mahars belong. As a matter of fact every department claims their 
services.” 1 They have to be ready at all times and in case the vatan- 
dar has to go on his personal work even for a day he can do it only 
when he gives a substitute for him. The remuneration that they 
receive in return is insufficient for their work. For instance, as I 
have mentioned elsewhere “ in Thana District the amount paid by 
Government directly to the Mahar Officiator comes to Rs. 1|8 per 
month ; tile amount paid in the Ahmadnagar District comes to Rs. 1|8 

per month " 2 In fact nowhere in Maharashtra do they get 

more than Rs. 1|12 per month. The additional income that these 
people get is the Baluta. But as I have remarked it goes very 
difficult for these people to collect the Baluta in these hard days. The 
Inam lands that they possess are so sub-divided that they practically 
yield no income. So in no way is the Vatan system beneficial and 
it really, as Dr. Ambedkar told the other day at the Bhor Conference 
that it is the Mahar Vatan that comes in their way of upliftment of 
the Mahars and the sooner they get rid of it the easier is the way to 
their salvation. 3 

(c) Forced Labour. Four Mahar families have suggested that 
they have to do forced labour for the Government Officials as well as 
for the villagers, with no remuneration. The result is that at times 
they have to suffer economic loss as days after days are wasted in 
such sort of forced labour. The practice is essentially an outcome 
of the Vatan system and it only affects the Mahars and at times the 
Mangs. The duties of the vatandar Mahars are not defined with the 
result that sometimes petty officials ask them to render personal servi- 
ces and do such work which has in no way any connection with their 
official work. Generally they are required to work as message bearers 
of all Government officials, high as well as low, travelling in the Dis- 
tricts ; but at times they have to carry grass for their horses and other 
domestic animals, bring firewood for them, clean and sweep com- 
pounds and do all sorts of work that may be required. 

As a part of the vatan system, they have to render some services to 


1. Bombay Legislative Council Debates, Vol. XXIII, p. 709. 

2. Bombay Legislative Council Debates, Vol. XXIII, p. 710. 

3. "Dnyan Prakash,” (Marathi), dated 9th January, 1935. 
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the villagers. For instance they have to remove dead animals from 
the villages and sweep and clean all refuse in the village. They have 
also to inform their relatives in other villages at the times of weddings 
and funerals, and in short they have to be at the beck and call of 
the village Patil and Kulkami at any moment. In some places I have 
found that they are refusing to work for the villagers and consequent- 
ly they have to suffer a great deal on account of the social boycott of 
the villagers. Recently a case happened in village Tudil, Taluka 
Mahad in the Kolaba District where the Mahars refused to remove 
the dead animals and consequently they are under social boycott, of 
the Mohammadens who are the residents in predominant number of the 
village and who are also the Inamdars of the village. They have 
taken the lands given to the Mahars for cultivation and even 
have gone to the extent of stopping the water supply given to them. 
This is the usual result of their refusal to work for the villagers and 
unless they are very large in number in the villages or they are 
sufficiently self-reliant they dare not refuse to work as required by 
the villagers. 

(d) Advice to Untouchables. Two Mahar families and one 
Chamar family have stressed that in order to bring about their social 
and economic upliftment, the caste Hindus should make a point to 
associate with the Untouchables oft and on, and should make them 
understand the importance of cleanliness and good habits. 

CONCLUSION 

We have discussed so far, the social and economic conditions of 
the Untouchables in Maharashtra and we have also seen how these 
circumstances stand in the way of their uplift. Thus we can very 
easily visualize that in order to assimilate the untouchable classes 
into the Hindu society we require, “ first there is the immediate need 
of removing the disabilities that actually hamper the development 
of the individual by acting as hindrances in the way of better and a 
cleaner living. Second, to enable these classes to appreciate a cleaner 
and more moral mode of life. Third, to accustom the members of 
other sections to a freer social intercourse with these people and lastly 
to undermine and eradicate the exclusivist spirit of caste.” 1 

We have seen that the two important disabilities that actually 
hamper them are the lack of proper provision for water and facilities 
for education of their children. They generally find great difficulty 
in getting an ample supply of fresh water, because where separate 
wells for their use do not exist, and in some villages if at all they 


1. Dr. G. S. Ghurye, “ Aryan Path,” Feb. 1933. 
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exist they are in very much insanitary conditions and they go dry in 
the summer season, there is always great trouble in getting water for 
their daily use, as they are not allowed to take water from the public 
village wells. This is really a serious handicap in their way of living 
a cleaner life and it also involves great amount of time in getting 
water for drinking purposes. It is essential that they must be made 
to appreciate a cleaner mode of life and this will be done only when 
there is ample provision of water for their daily use. 

The second handicap under which they are labouring is the 
want of facilities for education. First it must be remembered that 
they have not cultivated to a great extent, a desire for education and 
special attention is required for making them understand the import- 
ance of education in the daily life. There are many difficulties in 
their way in sending their children to the schools. In some village 
schools they are not allowed to mix fully with the children of the other 
caste Hindus. In some places the teachers are found not much care- 
ful about the studies and clean habits of these children and I have 
found many cases in several villages where the untouchable boys have 
to spend two or three years in order to finish the first standard of the 
schools, with the result that most of these boys leave the schools before 
entering the second standard and in spite of their attendance in the 
schools for two or ’three years, they get no knowledge of the three R's 
and they are as bad as the other illiterate boys. So mere provision of 
schools in the villages will be never of full use to the upliftment of 
these classes unless they are made to realise the importance of educa- 
tion and they are helped in every way possible to remove the actual diffi- 
culties that come in their way in sending their children to the schools. 
Moreover, special attention is essentially required to see the progress 
of the Untouchable boys in the schools and such cases should be 
brought immediately to the notice of higher educational authorities 
where these boys are deliberately neglected by the teachers. 

Thus we can see that concentration is essentially required on the 
primary object of securing full civic rights for the Untouchables, as 
the right of drawing water from the public wells if they have no 
wells in good conditions and of sending children to public schools, 
without any discrimination being exercised against them. This will 
lead to help these classes to appreciate a cleaner and more moral 
mode of life. Really there are many villages where the caste Hindu 
villagers have better provision of water in their villages, in all the 
seasons of the year, but unfortunately the Untouchables in those vil- 
lages are put to severe handicaps in getting water for drinking and 
washing purposes and in such circumstances it is highly essential 
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that special efforts should be concentrated in all directions, under any 
cost, to see that these unfortunate classes also get sufficient provision of 
water. Otherwise all our efforts and good wishes to see that “ they 
appreciate a cleaner and more moral mode of life ” will be of no use 
as long as we have not removed these handicaps that are in their way. 
In village schools also there must be an attempt made by the school 
authorities that in addition to the knowledge of simply the three R’s, 
there must be created opportunities of imparting discourses on the 
proper ideals of life, of cleanliness and morality and opportunities 
should be created and handled in such a way that these classes come in 
immediate contact with ideas of better and cleaner way of life which 
will help to effect a change in their social environment. This, of course, 
will be successful only when it is done purely in a Missionary Spirit. 

The third thing that is essentially required for changing their 
outlook on life and making them realise to lead the right sort of moral 
and religious life is “ to accustom the members of other sections to a 
freer social intercourse with these people.” This will partly be done as 
I have stated above, in the villages where there are primary schools, 
if they are ran in the Missionary ways that I have suggested. But 
this much attempt is not sufficient when we have to see that a change 
in the outlook of the Untouchables as well as of the villagers is required 
and besides there are many villages without the primary schools and 
so it will only be possible when opportunities are created in the villa- 
ges where the Untouchables as well as the caste Hindus, assemble 
together for “ Bhajans, Kirtans, and Pravachans together.” This will 
not be possible, all of a sudden but special attempts should be directed 
in this way, with a small beginning such as assembling together on 
special religious days as Dasara, Sankrant, etc., on which days the 
Reformers as well as those who have taken the responsibility of eradi- 
cating Untouchability, should try to see that freer intercourse between 
these two sections of the society is gradually made, without any trouble. 
This really requires careful handling on the part of the Reformers and 
it will be possible only when it is done, with disinterested motives, 
with real anxiety for their salvation and with love and sympathy for 
these people for their hard lot. 

But all these three things will be possible only when an attempt is 
made side by side “ to undermine and eradicate the exclusivist spirit 
of caste.” " For Untouchability is only a flagrant manifestation of the 
spirit of caste. The principle which runs through the whole caste 
system, breathes the spirit of exclusiveness, lays down barriers between 
group and group and culminates in the position of various social and 
religious disabilities on the lower sections. Viewed thus, Untouch- 
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ability registers the highest degree of spirit of caste. Removal of 
Untouchability therefore, immediately depends on the disappearance 
of the spirit of caste.” 1 This spirit of caste differentiation is not only 
among the caste Hindus but it is also equally formidable among the 
Untouchables as it can be seen from two recent incidents, one at Shola- 
pur and the other at Sawantwadi. At Sholapur there is a long- 
standing dispute between the Mahars and Mangs of Vairag, a village 
in Barsi Taluka, regarding their right to draw water from a well, 
where the Mahars are asserting their sole right on the alleged caste 
inferiority of the Mangs and the Mangs in return asserting their own 
superiority over the Mahars . 2 The other incident which took place 
at Sawantwadi is that one social Reformer invited all the castes of 
the Untouchables on the Sankrant day and he wanted to distribute 
Tilgul to all of them, without observing any untouchability. This 
enraged some of the Mahars as they were not ready to touch the 
Chamars, with the result that the whole function ended without the 
achievement of the real object . 3 Thus it will be clear that the whole 
Hindu society is based upon the exclusivist spirit of castes and what 
is essentially required is to wipe out such spirit by which the castes 
are differentiated and not allow any scope for functions which are 
likely to tend such exclusivist spirit. Nay, on the contrary, the Reform- 
ers should try their level best to substitute such functions by other 
functions so that caste patriotism and caste exclusiveness will be of no 
or of very insignificant importance and there will be an atmosphere, 
where the people have assembled for a common purpose, for common 
utility and for common salvation for all, irrespective of their castes. 

These four things will be possible only when there is a central 
organisation to fight Untouchability with a net of smaller Committees 
all over the country. There must be Provincial Committees. Each 
Provincial Committee should appoint a small number of persons who 
are sympathetic and who sign a pledge that “ they will work for the 
removal of Untouchability, at least in every Taluka town to carry on 
the programme outlined by the Central Organisation .” 4 These orga- 
nisations will have to have an army of workers in the rural parts who 
will encourage the Untouchables to get their rights redressed by persua- 
sion or by any other polite means possible. They should see that 


1. Dr. G. S. Ghurye, " Aryan Path,” Feb. 1933. 

2. ‘‘Times of India,” dated 16th Jan. 1935. 

3. “Subodha Patrika,” dated 27th Jan., 1935. 

4. Dr. G. S. Ghurye, " The Aryan Path,” Feb. 1933. 
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“ cases of bad treatment of Untouchables or of refusal to admit their 
children to common schools, differential treatment in Government or 
in Municipal Dispensaries are some of the grievances which they should 
try amicably to settle by private and personal negotiation and persua- 
sion. Failing such polite remedies, the Committee should communi- 
cate with the civil authorities of the place and also inform the Pro- 
vincial Committee about the incidents. The Provincial Committee 
then may decide upon legal action or may confer with the higher civil 
authorities .” 1 2 3 Thus “ Untouchability is a sin done by us and we 
must be interested in their cause for the sake of purifying ourselves of 
the taint of Untouchability and doing penance for the sin.” a 

Finally, this is a question of national self-interest and it will not 
be possible for us " to realise our National aspirations ” nor “ our 
country can ever hope to make her place among the Nations of the 
world.” “ It is to be remembered that National decline has its origin 
in the oppression of others, and if we Indians desire to achieve Na- 
tional self-respect and dignity, we should open our arms to our un- 
fortunate brothers and sisters of the depressed classes and help to 
build up in them the vital spirit of human dignity. So long as we 
have these large classes of the Untouchables in this country, we can 
make no real progress in our national affairs, for this requires a high 
moral standard ; and this is unthinkable where the weaker classes are 
unfairly treated .” 8 

‘‘This work is bound to be slow and can only be achieved by 
strenuous exertions for giving them education and finding for them 
honourable employment in life. And it seems to me that, in the 
present state of India, no work can be higher or holier than this. I 
think that if there is a question of social reform more than another 
that would stir the enthusiasm of our educated young men and inspire 
them with an unselfish purpose, it is this question of the degraded 

condition of our low caste What the country needs most, at 

the present moment is a spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of our 
educated young men and they may take it from me that they cannot 
spend their lives in a better cause than raising the moral and intel- 
lectual level of these unhappy low castes and promoting their general 
well-being . 4 

M. G. Bhagat. 


1. Dr. G. S. Ghurye, “ The Aryan Path,” Feb. 1933. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi, " Harijan,” dated 20th April, 1934. 

3. Lajpat Rai, " The Arya Samaj,” p. 232. 

4. G. K. Gokhale, His Speeches and Writings, pp. 901-902. 



Notes 

FIVE VALA COPPER PLATE GRANTS 

[Note :In Vol. Ill, Part I of the University Journal there appeared a 
paper on Five Vala Copper-plate grants, submitted by Mr. A. S. Ga’dre, M.A., 
Mr. Dines Chandra Sarkar, m.a., Premchand Roychand Student, Calcutta 
University, has submitted a note thereon and the note is published below 
together with the reply of Mr. A. S. Gadre.] 

NOTE OF MR. SARKAR 

Mr. A. S. Gadre has edited five copper-plate grants, found in the 
course of excavations in Vala, in a paper which was originally read 
before the first Bombay Historical Congress in 1931 and has now been 
published in the Journal of the Bombay University, Vol. Ill (July 
1934), pp. 74-91. I have carefully examined Mr. Gadre's reading of 
Grant I which belongs to the Garulaka Maharaja Varahadesa and is 
dated in the Gupta year 230 (— a.d. 549). There are unfortunately 
several mistakes in the reading of the inscription. 

1. The last word of line 1 has been read as (a*) tula; the 
facsimile however clearly shows kula. 

2. In line 9, Mr. Gadre reads g unabhusanam-Krtata- yuga, and 
suggests in a foot-note to correct the passage as bhusanah Kt. The 
m-like symbol above K in Krta is undoubtedly a jihvamutrya and 
Krtata-yuga is obviously a misreading for Krta-yuga. 

3. In line 15, Gadre has read yath- asminn- eva sannikraste 
where the word valabhi has been omitted before the last word which 
is to be read as Samnikrste. 

4. In line 22 has been read paripala - yitavyas-c-eti. The correct 
reading however is undoubtedly paripalayitavyai- ca. 

I am afraid, there are also inaccuracies in the reading of the other 
four grants ,(e.g., see line 26 of Grant IV where dayo has been wrongly 
read as dayataya). It is, therefore necessary to request Mr. Gadre 
to correct the inaccuracies that have unfortunately crept in his read- 
ing of the " Five Vala Grants.” 

MR. GADRE’S REPLY 

It gratifies me to note that scholars like Mr. Sarkar are taking 
interest in such articles and indeed the object of publishing facsimiles, 
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for the benefit of students of Indian Epigraphy, is fulfilled. I myself 
was aware of some misprints in the text which were mostly due to 
inexpert proof-correcting and also to the fact that the text sent to press 
was a copy made from my original MS. by my clerk. I had read the 
grants from the original plates and not from the facsimiles. Though 
the original plates are in a very bad state of preservation, the blocks 
of the facsimiles are indeed very nicely executed and do credit to the 
printers. In some places indistinct letters in the original become dis- 
tinct in the prints, e.g., in I. 17, II. 3, II. 24. In others what was 
clearly traceable in the original is seen indistinctly in the copy, e.g., 
II. 2, II. 12, 13. In the facsimiles some vowel marks and anusvaras 
though faintly traceable in the original cannot be seen. Thus many of 
the so-called misreadings can be accounted for. Besides the misprints 
are too insignificant to take notice of. Such misprints do occur even 
in the standard journals. As the corrections are mostly obvious and 
do not alter the text, I hesitated to send a list of corrections which I 
would surely have volunteered myself long before if the misprints had 
been serious. Still as a scholar like Mr. Sarkar has taken notice of 
them, and as the Registrar has requested me to give an explanation, I 
send the following corrections. I very much regret even such small 
errors should have crept into a piece of work which surely was expect- 
ed to be as perfect as possible. 

In the following corrections I have used the Roman script for 
transliterating. The Roman figures stand for the grants published 
in B. U. Journal, Vol. Ill, pt. 1 and the ordinary figures indicate the 
lines in each grant. 

I. 1. I still hol'd my original reading vamsetula. Mr. Sarkar’s read- 
ing of °kula° for “tula 0 gives no meaning and is not in conformity 
with the text of similar phrases in other grants. This so called 
ku may be contrasted with the same letter to be found three times 
in line 13 of the same grant. 

I. 7. Read ba(i) la for brita. 

I. 8. Read g (i)ri for iri. 

I. 9. Read bhushat}al}-kpta for bhushanamkritata. 

I. 15. Insert Valabhi before sannikjishte. 

I. 17. Read dakshitiem Gokshi for dakshi[$ena Go]kshi. 

I. 21. Read samanyam for sanmanyarh. 

I. 22. Read paripalayitavyas = cha for paripalayitavyas = ch =eti. 

II. 12. Read [ta dharmma-da]yanam for 

to dharmmadayandm. 

II. 13. Read [t-arati-pa] ksha for t-aratipaksha. 

II. 28. Read vamsajair = anyair — v — anityani instead of vamsajair 
= anyair = va anityani. 
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III. 1. Read Maitrakavam (na) m—atula for Maitrakariom= alula. 

III. 6. Insert dhairyya after sthairya. 

III. 10. Read °gamikair = gunaih for garni kair = ggunaih. 

III. 21. It may be even read Yaksha-su (u)ra as the facsimile would show. 
III. 24. Read Amaddsa-pulra without brackets. 

III. 27. Read kshiti for kshitti. 

III. 29. Delete cha after Samanyam. 

IV. 15. Read °pi[ho for pitho. 

IV. 25. Read kshitissa(sa)rit for kshili-saril. 

IV. 26. Read dayo for dayataya. 

V. 26. Read ssa(sa)chcharitd° for sancharitd. 

V. 31. Read prasamt for prasenii. 

V. 35. Read ° taila-nimittdya for tail-udy-artlham. 

V. 43. Read svargge\t]hhtliati for svargge[modeta\. 


W 



Reviews 

Law and Justice in Soviet Russia. By H. J. Laski. (Hogarth Press, 

Is. 6 d. ) London, 1935. 

The Hogarth Press has done valuable service in asking Prof. 
Laski to contribute to the “ Day to Day Pamphlets ” one on Law and 
Justice in Soviet Russia. It is a well written account by one who is 
a foreigner to Russia of some of the characteristic features of the 
administration of law and justice in the Soviet Republic. The most 
interesting part of this popular leaflet is the chapter on Prison treat- 
ment and Reform in post war Russia. To most people the word justice 
ordinarily suggests the ideas of law and punishment. Civilised man is 
still obsessed by the retributive theory of punishment — an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth. We have been for the last hundred years 
busy with the work of prison reform and plans for improving the 
machinery of Criminal Law and Procedure. We have sometimes for- 
gotten that the conditions that governed criminal procedure and the 
treatment of prisoners are a reflection of the general moral standards 
that are operative amongst us. As Housman has observed “ We can- 
not afford to humanise our prisons, while we will not afford to huma- 
nise our slums.” It has been reserved for Bolshevic Russia to experi- 
ment on more human principles in the matter of prison reforms and the 
treatment of criminals. The account of prison life in Russia that Prof. 
Laski gives calls for attention. He observes that the principle that, as 
Society is to be regarded as partially responsible for crime, the object 
of punishment should be reform, has had remarkable consequences 
in the social life of the Bolshevic Republic more or less unknown in 
other countries. Amongst the consequences he says, “ The first is the 
direct interest of the judiciary in the penal system. The second is the 
insistence that the prisoner must lead a full and self respecting life 
from which the inference is drawn that, since work is the basis of self 
respect, the prisoner must work for wages at tasks similar in character 
to those of normal industry. The third is the high degree of self- 

government characteristic of Russian prisons The final principle 

is the effort, through the creative organisation of leisure, to prevent that 
deterioration of character which seems so frequent in normal prison 
population through deprivation of the habits and opportunities asso- 
ciated with normal social conditions.” 
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Laski describes prison life in Russia in some detail. All prisoners 
do normal industrial work and receive wages. They have the right to 
a vacation. They receive visitors. There is no censorship on the 
letters that they write and receive. They can smoke when they are not 
working. They are not prevented from talking with other prisoners 
or with the warder. The use of leisure by the prisoners is considered 
as vital as the use of the working day. Wireless, classes in cultural 
and vocational subjects, gymnastics, books, dramatic performances, 
concerts both for and by the prisoners, a prison newspaper are all 
universal features of prison life. Some attend classes at the University 
and go to and fro with no fear of their running away. “ The impression ” 
says Laski, “ I had was the quite definite impression that those with 
whom I talked would return to the world far more fitted to cope with 
its problems than before. They had not been disciplined into machines. 
They had leamt the value of regular labour. They had not been 
made to feel that they were cut off from the outside world.” 

Bolshevic Russia has been often looked upon, even by those who 
have made an honest endeavour to follow sympathetically the new 
experiments in social living, like Mr. Stanley Jones for instance, as 
anti-religious and anti-Christian. Let us remember that it is a Chris- 
tian society as represented by the civilised nations to-day that is used 
to the methods of solitary confinement and the silence rule in prison 
life, that seeks to break the will of prisoners with the help of Christian 
chaplains, and endeavours to sanctify its un-Christian treatment of 
prisoners by supplying religious instruction to them through sermons 
and tracts. It has been reserved for an anti-Christian government like 
that of Russia to experiment on Christian lines and to treat the crimi- 
nal as a personality with intrinsic worth and calling for human treat- 
ment even when he is driven into unsocial or inhuman actions. The 
disappointing fruits of our penal code and prison administration are a 
striking evidence to the working of nemesis. “ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” It has been reserved for 
Bolshevic Russia to insist that even the worst criminal should be treat- 
ed as an end in himself, and with a view to his future restoration to 
a life of useful citizenship, to act upon the belief that we have no right 
to sit in judgment upon a fellowman, to recognise our corporate res- 
ponsibility in the making of the criminal, and to build a system of 
institutions which recognise the intrinsic worth of every human soul. 

P. A. Wadia. 
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Race and Economics in South Africa. By W. G. Ballinger. (Hogarth 

Press, pp. 67. Is. 6d.) London, 1934. 

The pamphlet under review is a valuable addition to the series of 
Day to Day pamphlets through which the Woolfs are trying to con- 
centrate public attention on some of the most important problems con- 
fronting the world to-day. The writer Mr. W. G. Ballinger has been 
in South Africa since 1928 working as Technical adviser to the African 
Trade Union movement and can therefore claim the authority of 
intimate personal knowledge of conditions affecting the natives of 
South Africa. 

According to the census of 1931, South Africa had a population 
of 1-8 million Europeans as against a population of 4-7 African natives. 
It is interesting to note that the natives have either in tribal or private 
ownership only 9 per cent, of the land of the Union ; while the other 
nine-tenths is either in European ownership or is reserved for Euro- 
pean ownership. The Colour Bar Act of 1926 excludes natives from 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations on the mines while the operation 
of the Masters and Servants Acts which render Trade Union activity 
illegal for natives, and the exclusion of the natives from the operation 
of the Wage Act and the Industrial Conciliation Act have the same 
effect. The Apprenticeship Act of 1922 operates in the same direction, 
since in practice the inclusion of an education qualification for an 
apprentice rules out natives for whom educational facilities are not 
provided. It is estimated that at the present time 1,100,000 native 
children are receiving no education whatsoever ; for the 300,000 who 
are being educated the sum of £2 3s. 6d. per capita is spent by the 
state, as against the sum of £25 13s. per capita for the 384,000 Euro- 
pean children for whom education is provided. It is not only legisla- 
tive enactment specifically designed to control his economic freedom 
which closes the road to advancement for the native ; that road is also 
barred by the operation of the pass laws, e.g., in the Transvaal, every 
native has to carry at least three documents always in his purse, his 
labour service contract or monthly pass, his poll-tax receipt, and his 
travelling pass ; if he move abroad after 10 p.m. a night special pass 
must also be carried. Failure to produce any one of these on the 
demand of a police officer means immediate arrest, Needless to say 
these vexatious obstacles to economic and social improvement produce 
irritation ; but the expression of this discontent is rigidly controlled by 
the operation of the Riotous Assembly’s Act which does not discrimi- 
nate between agitation for better conditions of living and sedition and 
tends to identify the expression of native grievances with incitement 
to ill-feeling between black and white, which is an offence punishable 
by banishment- Politically, of course, the policy of differentiation 
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finds full expression. In the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
the native is not eligible for the franchise. In the Natal his eligibility 
is subject to a large number of restrictions while even in the tradition- 
ally liberal Cape Town Province the native no longer enjoys even on 
paper the same conditions for eligibility to the franchise as his Euro- 
pean colleague. The South African Senate contains 4 nominated mem- 
bers who are supposed to reflect the reasonable wants and wishes of 
the coloured races of South Africa. But it is significant that the four 
special senators have counted for nothing in the history of the stream 
of legislation which since 1911 has raised one barrier after another to 
the economic advance of the native. The Permanent Native Com- 
mission appointed under an Act of 1920 to advise Government on 
matters affecting natives has been quite disappointing and European 
and native alike tend to regard the Commission as a department of 
the Government in power rather than as an independent body entrust- 
ed with the safeguarding of the future of the native. The same Act 
of 1920 provided for the summoning of an annual conference of native 
persons and bodies representative of native opinion to discuss pro- 
posed legislation affecting natives ; but it may be noted that actually 
it has not been summoned every year. Provision is made for the 
residential segregation of natives within the Urban areas, while there 
exist in rural areas large native reserves. In these areas some attempt 
is made to provide a medium for a degree of self-government by mak- 
ing provision for the establishment of local councils. In the largest 
of the Union’s native reserves, the Transkeian native territories, there 
exist not only local councils but a central council or somewhat mis- 
named as Parliament commonly known as the Bunga. It may be 
noted, however, that as regards native advisory boards in towns as 
well as native advisory councils in rural areas official chairmanship 
stultifies discussion and prevents these institutions from being real 
training centres for self-government. Even the Bunga has the chief 
magistrate as chairman and its recommendations are subject to revi- 
sion by a magistrates’ council. 

Against this background the author presents a fascinating econo- 
mic problem in progress. The town wanted cheap industrial labour 
while the country-side wanted to retain the natives to work its farms. 
This economic fact accounted to some extent for the antagonism be- 
tween the predominantly English speaking and industrialist Urban 
South African party as against the Dutch speaking predominantly 
rural Nationalist party. Now, however, the position is changing. 
The economic depression and changing times have resulted in many 
a European skilled worker falling into the ranks of the unskilled ; 
while technical progress which makes for increasing substitution of 
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skilled by unskilled worker and the peculiar fitness of the African 
native for aiding in mass production are both menacing the white 
workers of the towns with the competition of the low-paid African 
native. At the same time it is obviously impossible, despite the 
sentimental strength underlying racial prejudices, to replace the pre- 
sent African employees with whites who would expect a very much 
higher payment ; nor is it possible to do away with the 4-6 millions 
of natives who form the predominant population of the Union. More- 
over, the dominant industry of the Union is gold mining and with the 
uncertain future of gold, South Africa might at any moment be forced 
to look to the exploitation and sale of its resources within itself for its 
living. Under the circumstances it is evident that the solution lies in 
a rise in the standard of life of the African workers, the removal of 
the obstacles that prevent their economic advance, and the formation 
of a labour party and of trade unions which will include both white 
and coloured workers. Whether such a solution will eventually be 
reached or whether the future has in store for the Union a violent 
upheaval that might shake its economic, political and social struc- 
ture to its foundations is more than what one can attempt to pro- 
phesy. At any rate the pamphlet under review is both interesting 
and thought-provoking and needs study particularly by readers in this 
country who in their pre-occupation with their own grievances do not 
seem to pay much attention to the much more distressing and per- 
haps more hopeless problem of the South African native. 

V. K. R. V. Rao. 
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THE QUEST AFTER BEAUTY IN CONTEMPORARY 
POETRY * 

I. Introduction :—The orientation of Contemporary Poetry is not towards 
Beauty, and yet a secret urge towards it is discernible. 

II. The 'Quest 1 in Realistic Poetry A Renaissance of Wonder in regard to 
(a) Everyday Things: Rupert Brooke, J. C. Squire, Harold Monro, Edmund 
Blunden. (b) The English Country-side; Edmund Blunden, Edward Thomas, 
(c) Strange Landscapes : John Freeman, J. C. Squire, W. H. Davies. 

HI. Realistic Poetry Beauty and Terror : W. W, Gibson. 

IV. The Poetry of Escape (a) Spiritual Nostalgia : Alfred Noyes, (b) The 
Mystics of Beauty : John Freeman, Squire, Walter de la Mare. 

V. An Irish Mystic : James II. Cousins. 

VI. The speculations and fancies of John Masefield. 

VII. A Modern Eirenicon of Science, Philosophy and Religion : The Testa- 
ment of Beauty. 

VIII. Conclusion. 

I. 

(a) If for once we may permit ourselves to anticipate the judge- 
ment of Princess Posterity on the Perseus of contemporary song, we 
must say that the quality in him that will compel her admiration most 
is his readiness to wrestle with the Gorgon of experience,— his resolve 
not to remain content with mirroring her in a magic shield of idealism 
but to present an undaunted front to her petrifying gaze. A modem 
poet, like Masefield or Gibson, aims at making the reader a sharer in 
his own experience of life with its white heat of passion, struggle and 
tragedy — life as it is lived near the furnace, before the mast, or 
in the hovel. He considers it a false aestheticism to shrink from 
the stark facts of life, merely because they embrace squalor and 

In this article ‘Modern’ is synonymous with ‘ Contemporary. 
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grime or induce in us a creepy horror and loathing against man’s 
monstrous cruelty and the “ faceless phantoms of Baal and Moloch.” 1 
The Georgian singer (with marked exceptions ) flings away the tram- 
mels of large, universal, or general ideas and surrenders himself to the 
mood of the moment, without considering whether the mood he 
wants to capture and fix is one of soul-healing vision, or mere rise of 
temperature. There is substantial truth in the view that Georgian 
poetry is largely a poetry of moods and fleeting experiences, and in 
what Edmund Gosse wrote of it thirteen years ago : 2 “If we take 
the contents of this volume as typical of what is best in the poetry of 
the present day we may regard the Georgians as jewellers, while the 
Victorians were sculptors. The broad outline, the radiating vistas of 
intellectual and moral life do not interest these young poets in the 
least. Their eyes are not lifted to the mountains, but are occupied in 
the minute inspection of the ground. They listen to the whisper of 
their own inner feelings, and the daisy at their feet doth the same 
tale repeat. The result is that they lack in some degree tine sense of 
proportion. They know not what to withhold, and they sow with 
the whole sack. No generation of writers, I suppose, was ever more 
obsessed with the charm of nervous sensibility, cultivated for its own 
sake, and not shrinking even from an apparently prosaic diction in 
order to emphasize its penetration. ” This love of minutaie, that 
discards selection and proportion and sows with a sack, is but the 
defect of a quality that imparts a hard-bitten strength to contem- 
porary poetry. It has been rightly said that “ one of the principal 
aims of the new poets is to increase consciousness.” The purpose of 
art and literature is “to give us increased vitality and a more passion- 
ate sense of life and power of living... The modernist artist gives us 
the great chance of exerting an individuality in seeing. The older 
beauty, the beauty of the Old Masters, is the beauty of species and of 
mass — the new beauty is highly individualized and separate. The 
modern artist is not concerned with things in the mass, he is passion- 
ately interested in the fulfilling of the destinies of the single indivi- 
duals that make up the mass— whether these individuals are men, or 
leaves or waves of the sea.’’ 3 

Whatever may be the conscious aims of poets who consider 
themselves the inaugurators of a new age, they are, if the last secret 
is not altogether denied them, bound to be impelled by an urge 


1 Consider J. C. Squire’s The Stockyard or Francis Brett-Young’s The Quail. 

2 In his review of Georgian Poetry, VoL V. (1920-22) 

— Edited by Edward Marsh. 

3 Edith Sitwell on Experiment in Poetry in Tradition and Experiment in 
Present Day Literature, pp. 82-83. 
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towards Beauty — an urge not the less imperious because unconscious. 
The Beauty that is an inner dynamic in the mind of the poet and yet 
lures him on and shimmers through all his writings springs from 
sources deeper than what any cult 1 2 3 may set up and strive towards as 
an ideal. The Beauty of which the artist is in quest, said Reynolds, 
is “ an idea that subsists only in the mind ; the sight has never beheld 
it, nor has the hand expressed it : it is an idea residing in the breast of 
the artist, which he is always labouring to impart, and which he dies 
at last without imparting. Coleridge describes in ecstatic language 
this “ Beautiful and Beauty -making Power ” in the Soul of the poet : 
“Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth — 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element. 

And thence flows all that charms of ear or sight, 

All melodies an echo of that voice, 

All colours a suffusion from that light. ” 8 
But, as we have seen, this is not the major light that glows in 
the minds of Georgian poets, for, speaking in the rough, they are 
mainly concerned to study the nugae and the sensations that make 
up the sum of common life, to communicate to us their personal 
impressions of them, uncoloured by philosophy and the larger signi- 
ficance of things. Cornered and overshadowed, the inner yearning after 
Beauty assorts itself nevertheless in ways often new, often with a shy 
indirectness, and sometimes as a frankly rebellious, glorious passion. 
Our poets find the instinct of Beauty too imperious to be put by : they 
must come to terms with it somehow. To the student of comtempo- 
rary poetry, the diverse forms in which this covenant with Beauty — 
or compromise with it — expresses itself is of great interest. 

II. 

(a) Several modem poets seek to strip off the pall of familiarity 
that lies heavy on the face of everyday things— the things that minis- 
ter unobtrusively to our comfort or silently enrich our life, but are 
never allowed to challenge a place in our conscious life. Rupert 
Brooke’s The Great Lover is a well-worn illustration : 

“ Then, the cool kindliness of sheet, that soon 
Smooth away trouble ; and the rough male kiss 


1 Like that of the Pre-Raphaelites, the Decadents, Symbolists and Parnassians. 

2 Discourses. 

3 Dejection, an Ode. 
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Of blankets ; grainy wood ; live hair that is 
Shining and free ; blue massing clouds ; the keen 
Unpassioned beauty of a great machine ; 

The benison of hot water ; furs to touch ; ” 

What a chronicling of the smallest of small beer ! Though the 
novelty of it is now a great deal worn, it does need a poet’s memory 
and art to hive the ill-related blessings of life in such wise that, 
after we have read his inventory, they are no longer a cloud of dull 
specks in the mind, but take on a phosphorescent glimmer. Brooke 
makes us feel in a new way “ the wild joys of living.” 1 2 3 Not only 
are we out of tune, say these poets, with these common domesti- 
cities, but with much of the glory and beauty of movement, say, 
in a football match, with its daedal dexterity and all that it means in 
the way of 

“ A selfless flinging of self in the fray, 

Strength, compassion, control, the obeying of laws, 

Victory, and a struggle against defeat. ” 

“ And for those who have eyes 

The beauty of this is the same as the beauty of flowers, 

And of eagles and lions and mountains and oceans and stars. ” 8 
(b) We have seen again a similar ‘renaissance of wonder’ in 
regard to the poetry of the English country-side. In filling the canvas 
of the mind with the teeming associations of the English village, 
perhaps no other poet in our time surpasses Edmund Blunden. Recall 
his Old Homes, his Shepherd or his War-returned Veteran among 
his apples and bees : 

“ While through this triumph-song, 

As through the shielding leaves, the year’s fruits burn 
In bright eye-cozening colour, turn by turn 
From cool black cherries till gold quinces throng 
Blossoming the blue mists with their queenly scent.”* 

— an auriferous vein, of which Blunden has an abundant measure ; 
but so has he of pig-iron, too : 

“ The sighing time, the sighing time 1 
The old house mourns and shudders so ; 

And the bleak garret’s crevices 
Like whirring distaffs' utter dread.” 4 
Perhaps few poems approach Edward Thomas’s Lob in the 
astute synthesis of diverse elements in the genius of the villager — his 

1 Cf . Harold Monro’s The Week-End, Solitude, and Milk for the Cal ; Siegfried 
Sassoon's The Morning Express; and J. C. Squire’s Testament ( Stanzas 4 & 5). 

2 J. C. Squire: The Rugger Match. 

3 The Veteran. 4 The Sighing Tims, 
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shrewd mother-wit and sagacity ; his native spirit of independence 
and chivalrous championship of the weak against the strong; the 
mythologizing imagination whereby he evolves etiological legends 
to account for the curious shape of hills and rock ; and the homely 
friendliness with which he greets the familiar plants and birds of 
country-side, coining poetical or humorous nicknames for them, 
such as ‘ old man’s beard ‘ Love-in-idleness ’, ‘ milk -maids,’ * Bridget- 
in-hcr-bravery ’, and Traveller’s Joy.' Modem regionalism, again, 
is responsible for several poems in which the poet sees a heightened 
beauty in his favourite spot or country. 1 2 

(c) Some of our moderns are explorers of beauty in strange 
landscapes. The Nature-pictures of John Freeman (1885-1930) are 
either grey and wintry or of the twilight and autumn or of the 
moon seen through bronze cloud-waves. What an exquisite creation 
of the mythologizing fancy have we in the lines from The Evening 
Sky. 

“ Rose-bosom’d and rose-limb’d 
With eyes dazzling bright 

Shakes Venus mid the twined boughs of the night ; 

Rose-limbed, soft-stepping 

From low bough to bough 

Shaking the wide-hung starry fruitage — dimmed 

Its bloom of snow 

By that sole planetary glow.” 

Sir J. C. Squire conjures up the vision of the rivers of the world 
with their storied memories and opalescent shadows, and of tropical 
forests, dark and mysterious with their gorgeous riot of colours and 
odours. The rugged grandeur cannot easily be forgotten of the 
stanza in Rivers describing the burst of the thunder-cloud on the 
scene and its aspect after the storm clears : 

“ Thunder in the dun dusk, 

Rolling and battering and cracking. 

The caverns shudder with a terrible glare 
Again and again and again, 

Till the land bows in the darkness, 

Utterly lost and defenceless, 

Smitten and blinded and overwhelmed 
By the crashing rods of rain." 

The poet achieves indeed a marvellous fusion of imagination, 
memory and emotion in this poem, a fusion felicitously described by 

1 Cf. also Francis Ledwidge’s A Dream aj Artmis. 

2 Cf. Rupert Brooke’s Grantchcster, Hilaire Belloc’s The South Country, 
Abercrombie’s Rylon Firs, Drinkwater’s Warwickshire Song. 
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Arthur Waugh : “ The river of song follows the course of the river 
of imagination, beckoning the fancy to a realm which is neither 
memory, nor anticipation, but something that hovers presciently 
between the two. ” l In The Lily of Malud, Squire makes us follow 
the maidens of an African tribe as they “ with ecstatic terror dumb, 
steal fawnlike, through the shades, to watch hour by hour ” the Lily 
of Malud as it unfolds in a little dark ravine, challenging the moon with 
a light of its own— “ for the radiance it makes is as wonderful as 
death.” The most elaborate poem on the moon in English poetry 
is perhaps this poet’s. The moons of personal experience that shone 
on famous historic scenes, the moons of mythology and anthropology 
are here— and the moon, too, of astronomic ages hence when life will 
have ceased to be on earth. Squire loves to contemplate Mutability 
and vast sweeps of space and time without “ losing his eyehold on 
the details of the Noah’s Ark of life on the earth beneath him. ” 2 
He can often pass, too, into a state of trance wherein is lost all 
sense of space and time. In Niagara he envisages an America of 
ages hence, deplenished of Man, overgrown with forests, its cities 
gone. 

“ Fall’n, moss’d over, Niagara sounding on,” 

In The Birds he reflects how through all the centuries of perpetually 
changing human civilization birds have remained unchanged in their 
habits and structure : 

“ 0 delicate chain over all the ages stretched, 

0 dumb tradition from what far darkness fetched.” 

Then there is W. H. Davies, who, for all he might be a super- 
tramp,— perhaps because he is one— devotes all his waking hours to 
the chase of beauty in bird and bee and flower, in woman and child, 
sea and sky, clothing them with the glory and freshness of a dream. 
Davies is a sort of Blake without mysticism and Wordsworth without 
didacticism and Pantheism. His poems — those that are not in the 
learned vein— are jets of pure joy in the familiar objects of Nature, 
gleaming with a lively fancy and carrying the power to allay the 
soul’s drouth. No one in our time, unless it be that elfin genius, 
Walter de la Mare, dare attempt his staggering simplicity of 
utterance without achieving banal flatness. Listen to his confession : 
Cold winds can never freeze, nor thunder sour 
The cup of cheer that Beauty draws for me 
Out of those azure Heavens and this green earth— 

I drink and drink, and thirst the more I see.” 

( Seeking Beauty ) 

1 Tradition and Change, p. 141. 

2 Robert Lynd : The Art of Letters, p. 198, 
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The owl cannot prophesy for him the fall of Heaven’s eternal 
lights, for when he takes his final walk on earth in “ the thistled 
field of Age” he will make the owl’s despair a thing to fill his 
heart with mirth. When he hears the cuckoo’s voice he tastes of 
immortality : 

My joy’s so great that on my heart 
Doth lie eternity, 

As light as any little flower— 

So strong a wonder works in me ; 

Cuckoo ! he cries, and fills my soul 

With all that is rich and beautiful.” 1 
“ Come, thou Sweet Wonder," Davies apostrophizes the soul 
of Beauty in Nature : 

“ Come to my heavy rain of care, 

And make it weigh like dew ; charm me 
With Beauty’s hair, her eyes or lips ; 

With mountain dawn, or sunset sea, 

That’s like a thousand burning ships.” 5 

He has no use for metaphysics, for his “Joy is in beauty 
not its cause ” 3 and 

“ If I can pluck the rose of sunset, or 
The moon’s pale lily, and distil their flower 
Into one mental drop to scent my soul — 

I’ll envy no man his more worldly power.” 4 
In Love Speechless he says : 

“ I sit bewildered by those charms 
That follow wave by wave all day ; 

When I would with one wave make free, 

The others take my breath away.” 

Subtle fancies, like shy birds, glance in and out of his verses ; 
and countless graces of thought and phrase without even the hint of 
literary pose. Davies is as great a nympholept of Beauty in Nature 
as she has ever had ; and yet in the presence of human sorrow and 
misery, a sudden twinge of pain smothers joy : 

“ When, with my window opened wide at night, 

To look at yonder stars with their round light. 

In motion shining beautiful and clear — 

As I look up, there comes this sudden fear : 

That down on earth, too dark for me to see, 

Some homeless wretch looks up in misery ; 

I close my blinds, and draw my body in. 


1 The Wonder Maker. 
3 Rags and Bones. 


2 Come, Thou Sweet Wonder. 
4 The Song of Life. 
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Still thinking of that Heaven, I dare not take 
Another look, because of that man’s sake ; 

Who in the darkness, with his mournful eyes 
Has made my lighted home his paradise .” 1 2 

Ill 

Let us take a poet whose vocation is the vivid and veracious 
presentation of the struggle for daily bread, of the grim lot of 
the toiler in the pit, at the plough and forge, in rough seas, and the 
portraying of the raw facts of untutored human nature — W. W. 
Gibson. Instead of burying his head ostrich-like in the sand, be- 
fore these, he depicts them, like Hardy and Housman, without silver 
haze or rainbow fringe, or the soothing opiate of a far-off reminiscence 
or metaphysical consolation. At the same time, Gibson will not 
have the reader forget the splendour of the soul in its death-grapple 
with circumstance. This contrast between material failure and 
spiritual victory, what Gibson calls " Beauty and Terror ” s provides 
tire master-key to the understanding of his poetry. His yearning after 
Light and the hidden elusive meaning of things in this composite 
world of ours is revealed in Windows : 

“ But ever must my restless days be spent 
Following the fugitive gleam until I die— 

Light-shotten darkness, glory struck from strife, 

Terror to beauty kindling, death to life.” 
and in the poem preluding Daily Bread : 

“ I caught the stormy summons of the sea 
Through whose unresting conflict day and night 
Surges the dauntless human harmony.” 

Each one of the seventeen scenes in Daily Bread illuminates an aspect 
of man’s unconquerable mind, the unplumbed resources of his spirit 
in the way of heroic courage, silent self -devotion and love strong as 
death. The most moving of them all is The Furnace, wherein a 
dying stoker's child, thinking his father’s delirious ravings are due to 
fright, asserts his own fearlessness and, when the ravings are hushed 
in death, says: "He isn’t frightened now.” In The House of 
Candles, a trance brought on by sunstroke enables Grizel Stark to 
vanquish the spiritual darkness in her soul begotten of hatred towards 
a faithless lover and a still-bom child she had murdered in thought ; in 
her moment of illumination she not only sees her lost child but also 
regains Love. In several other poems Gibson makes use of ‘delirium’ 
to reveal what is latent in human nature and personality, its occulted 

1 Thi Two Heavens. Cf. also “ A. E. ” ’s Love and Horace Shipp’s Rebel. 

2 In the sonnet, Chambers. 
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sides of romance and imagination. 1 2 * * In the three poems of Border- 
lands he ‘studies’ the ways in which the texture of a man’s life 
takes its hues from the inner world, from his conception of what is 
lovely, grand or heroic. In Queen’s Crags, for instance, an old hind 
reacting against the prosaic character of his wife indulges in a 
rhapsody over the circus gipsy-queen of his dreams, by way of 
antiphon to his young friend’s hallucinations about Queen Guinevere. 
As they are talking, the Queen herself appears on the mountain-crags, 
none else than the young man’s flame, Peggy Haliburton. In Hoops, 
the crippled and deformed stableman of a circus, endowed with more 
than Greek love of physical beauty in repose and movement, rebukes 
his friend, a strapping clown who has children, for forgetting that 
sovereign blessing in his anxiety for their bread. The poem throbs 
with the Greek love of form. 

Livelihood ( a cluster of twenty poems ) polarizes light on psycho- 
logical moments in the lives of miscellaneous workers— pitman, or- 
chestra-fiddler, petty shop-keeper, plate-layer, upholsterer, country- 
doctor, and so on — so as to reveal the contrast between the two 
planes of their existence, the imaginative and the physical. The up- 
holsterer ( Makeshifts ) who has the soul of a poet and the talents of 
a painter solaces himself for his crosses in love and the boredom of his 
misfitting occupation by re-living moon -lit hours on the honey-scented 
heather, listening in memory to a girl’s songs, and contrasting 
his lot with that of a shivering waif in the streets. He had lain in the 
heather “ with the full moon blaze, hour after hour, bewildered and 
adaze, as though enchanted.” With a sudden flash of inner light, like 
Abt Vogler he declares his conviction of the imperishableness of 
Beauty once realized : 

“ But things once clearly seen, once and for all 
The soul’s possessions— naught that may befall 
May ever dim, and neither moth nor rust 
Corrupt the dream, that, shedding mortal dust. 

Has soared to life and spread its wings of gold 
Within the soul.” 5 

Most poems in Beauty for Ashes deal with physical objects and 
movements as symbols of “ soul-fact.” When little Audrey dances on 
the sea’s edge the poet sees in it a prophecy of her power to ride 
every danger in life. The pitcher, the rocket, the ferret, the tyre, 

1 E.g. Holiday ; The Night-Shift ; Wheels ; The Lighthouse ; Solway Ford. 

2 The upholsterer has a family resemblance to the stone-mason in The 

Dancing Seal (Fires), who plays on his fiddle all night long to the philharmonic 

seal ; to the bed-ridden lad in The Crane (.Fires); to the old farm-labourer in 

The Flute ( Ibid ) ; and to the old piper in Livelihood. 
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the adder, the boat, the cooling pig-iron, the purple orchis, the poppy’s 
flame, the little red calf, the quarry,— each yields him some spiritual 
message or correspondence. They may be said to contain the poet’s 
philosophy that the glory of life lies in adventure, the greatness of 
the soul in struggle, of character in fortitude ; they embody his faith 
that Beauty is imperishable, 1 and ‘Death that seems a dreamless 
sleep is but life burning more fierce and deep ’; 2 they vibrate with 
the poet’s joy of life, his feeling for the Beautiful and the wondrous 
dream-world of children. 


IV. 

From the “ poetry of interpretation ” let us turn to the “ poetry 
of escape ” — the poetry that strains its ears to catch unheard melodies 
and dreams of an existence from which the satires of circumstance 
are abolished, the poetry that yearns to shatter this sorry scheme of 
things entire and remould it to the heart's desire. 3 Not much 
imagination is needed to sing of “ Dream-prairies spread with flowers 

that never grew and breezes balmier then ever blew and deeper 

woods than traveller ever knew.” 4 

More inspiring is the mood that evokes for us in a few strokes 
the picture of a life that realizes a rounded harmony of values, in 
which 

“ Old valours rise to share 
Ordeals there ; 

Near, like a wife, 

Stands effort’s outcome bodied fair, 

Not fettered with dead thoughts, not fainting 
Because the nightmare world hath lain 
Athwart her hopes, but love acquainting 
With beauty ever again.” 5 

1 Beauty for Ashes. 2 The Undying Fire. 

3 Also poetry, like that of J. E. Flecker, that dreams of the romance of 
far-off lands. An English disciple of the French Parnassians, Flecker carried in 
his veins the glamour and mystery of the Moslem East. He had affinities with 
Keats and Swinburne. His lines on Beauty 
“ Whose voice is like a waterfall 
And sweeter than singing bird,” 

and “ Whose eyes are silent pools of 
Light and Truth." 

are characteristic of one who inherited his mantle from Keats, the Pre-Raphaeli- 
tes, Pater, Oscar Wilde and the Aesthetes of the Nineties. Flecker’s visionary 
eye was turned towards “ lands where blaze the unimaginable flowers” and tbe 
Golden Journey to a Samarkhand not known to the geographer. 

4. Squire : The Un visited; he is not so commonplace in Echoes. 

5. Sturge Moore : The Land. 
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of which the following is another facet : 

“ Here the high failure, not the level fame, 
Attests the spirit’s aim. 


The obdurate marble yields ; the canvas glows ; 

Perfect the column grows ; 

The chorded cadence art could never attain 
Crowns the imperfect strain ; 

And the great song that seemed to die unsung 
Triumphs upon the tongue.” 1 

But such definite cataloguings lack the haunting quality of lines 
that hint the profile of the far-off goal of human endeavour and fill 
us with a spiritual nostalgia for something beyond the sphere of our 
sorrow : 

“ Friends and loves we have none, 

nor wealth nor blessed abode, 

But the hope of the City of God at the 
other end of the road.” 2 

(b) Perhaps the most felicitous attempt in contemporary poetry 
to project this pilgrimage of the soul in the form of children’s adven- 
ture through Nursery Rhymeland and Fairyland is that of Alfred 
Noyes. Remarkably varied are his themes, and brilliant his mastery 
of metrical forms and technique. Though he often shows a lack of 
creative power that renovates and strengthens our deepest thought 
and emotion, he can play on the keyboard of moods and tones and 
styles with a versatility that is rare in the poetry of our time. 
Through all these Protean moods and themes the poet's secret 
heart is never far away from the Beautiful in Art and Nature, 
in Man, his ideals and achievements. His Maeterlinckian fantasy, 
The Forest of Wild Thyme? is not so much a sequel to, as an 
improvement upon, The Flower of Old Japan. Seeking for their 
lost brother, Peterkin, who is to be found in the heart of the smallest 


1 C. G. D. Roberts: The Unknown City. 

2 Or the following well-known lines from W. B. Yeats, one of Masefield’s 
early masters : 

“ All things uncomely and broken, all things worn and old 
The cry of a child in the roadway, the creak of a lumbering cart, 

Are wronging your image that blossoms a rose in the deeps of my heart” 

3 The theme of this poem is the same as that of The Blue Bird, 
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Flower, the children come to rest awhile in a wild thyme snuggery, 
when they hear, 

“ the luscious fluttering 
Of flower-soft words that kiss and ding, 

And part again with sweet farewells, 

And rhyme and chime like fairy bells.” 

—the words, Shakespeare’s : “I know a bank where the wild 
thyme blows ” etc. A humorous scene tells us of the “ Hideous 
Hermit ” — a Pecksniff of a spider— who is all tears for the grief he 
feels for his lost love whom he had loved “ with all the letters in 
the Chinese alphabet.” From his clutches the children are rescued 
and led on to the Temple of the Smallest Flower by a glistening 
fairy-host led by Pease Blossom and Mustard Seed. Pease Blossom 
tells them how to dull, sceptical old folk “ the Smallest Flower is 
furled, and mute is the music of the world.” Mustard seed asks 
them to imagine what the forest would look like if all the flowers 
that lit its thyme-bowers were turned to temples with many a pillared 
portal and domes that swelled to the sky. How foolish are those then 
who flunk that all must see the world alike and who scorn another 
creed ! One thing alone is constant here : 

“ Love, that while all ages run 
Holds the wheeling ages in one 

Through a mazy forest of Beauty the poet takes us to tire Ivory 
Gate of Sleep. With a fine skill old nursery rhymes are made to 
diversify the piece and minister to the poet’s hidden purpose : 

“ Then we saw that the tunes of the world were one ; 

And the meter that guided the rhythmic sun 
Was at one, like the ebb and flow of the sea, 

With the tunes that we learned at our mother’s knee." 

When the children are about to enter the Temple of the Smallest 
Flower a voice is heard like that of the mother of God singing to a 
little child the cradle-songs of Eternity and answering his questions 
while he basked in her smile : 

“ What does it take to make a rose, mother-mine ? 

The God that died to make it knows 
It takes the world’s eternal wars, 

It takes the moon and all the stars, 

It takes the might of heaven and hell 
And the everlasting Love as well, 

Little child.” 

The Statue, a similar parable, tells us of a prince who could 
see but fragments and gleams of Ideal Loveliness in all things— in 
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waves and flowers and winds, in books and dreams, in paintings and 
in music, in strange eyes and passing faces — and would therefore wed 
only .the All-Beautiful. Wandering through his forests he is be- 
witched and kissed to death by the sculptured form of Anadyomene, 
the Queen of his dreams. 

(b) Noyes is not the only poet who flings away from Edmund 
Gosse’s or Miss Sitwell’s general characterization of the modems. 
There is the entire flock of Irish poets ( whether you think of them 
strictly as Georgians or no ) whose deep mysticism puts them in a 
class by themselves. And among others there are some who are 
occasionally, and even often, surprised by a mood far away from 
poets like Davies or Edmund Blunden. They can pass into a state 
of heightened consciousness similar to that serene and blessed mood 
in which 

“ We are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 

— a mood that lifts the veil from the hidden loveliness of the world. 
John Freeman’s Discovery commemorates such a moment of intuition. 
" Now thou hast blessed me with a great pure bliss 
Shaking thy rainy light all over the earth,” 

In The Body he yearns for this inner light. Dreaming of 
woman’s beauty, the curves of whose form are like water, plunging 
to its pool, a falling spear of light,—'* Water falling golden from the 
sun but moonlike cool ” — whose “ blood lit her body with lamps of 
fire and made the flesh glow that like water gleamed cold ”, the poet 
slips from the dream of the seen to the unseen, to the contemplation 
of the eternal stream and flame of the Spirit : 

“ If these eyes could see what these eyes have not seen— 
The inward vision clear — how should I look, for joy, 
Knowing that beauty’s self rose visible in the world 
Over age that darkens, and griefs that destroy ? ” 

In a metaphysical passage, whose subtle and tenuous paradox is 
reminiscent of John Donne, J. C. Squire describes his vision of 
Beauty’s self . 1 The Beauty of the physical world acts as ' mystagogue 
for leading the poet to a Higher, to what Shelley would call “ Intellec- 
tual Beauty,” 

1 Antinomies on a Railway Station : 

“ Beauty herself her spell has broke, 

That all things move yet all are still,” 
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“ To the primal end of her joumeyings, 

Her ultimate and constant pole.” 

It is not only in this poem that the poet feels “ a metaphysical 
arm ” tearing away the darkening pall cast by the bright phenomenal 
and lifting him above a Time-Space World into tbe realm of the 
Eternal. He gives us in Town an ecstatic glimpse of the Be- 
3'ond, echoing the experience to which the mystics of all lands bear 
testimony : 

“ The immortal feels for the immortal 
The eternal holds the eternal by the hand 
The last environing veil is lifted, 

And lost horizons float into our view .” 1 

This same strain of Neo-Platopic mysticism is heard in Walter de 
la Mare’s sonnet on Music : 

“ When music sounds, all that I was I am 
Ere to this haunt Of brooding dust I came.” 

His is an unquenchable hunger for a lost Paradise. “ A lucid 
watcher of the temporal and the eternal, a catcher of the mysteries 
that fly in every mood of existence,” he has moments when the 
Beauty at the heart of things seems to beckon him from moonbeam 
and star-sown sky, and betwixt breathing silences he hears voices 
whispering him, “ Seek ! Seek ! ” The poem, Voices, is one that the 
author of The Crescent Moon might have written or any of the 
ancient South Indian “Alwars” (Vaishnava Saints). Tagorean, 
again, in its glancing lights of inner meaning, is The Lamplighter. 
Sleeping Beauty is a variant of Voices , — the poet here being the 
seeker and not the sought. 


V. 

The most prominent of the Irish mystic poets after Yeats and 
“ A. E.” is James H. Cousins . 2 An incorrigible worshipper of Beauty 

1 The last stanza of Starlight and of W. J. Turner’s The Forest Bird. 

2 Born in Belfast in 1873, he has made India — except for his world tours — 
his home since 1915. His craftsmanship and sense of form he owes partly to the 
French strain in his blood, and partly to Ids own genius and apprenticeship to the 
great masters of poetic technique. In metrical versatility and skill Dr. Cousins 
can challenge comparison with any now professing the craft of verse. His diction 
and phrasing are frequently reminiscent, without any hint of derivativeness, of 
Shelley, whom he loves most among English poets; and his artistry has a 
Tennysonian finish without the sophistication. With all this Cousins is effortless 
and writes only when he is mastered by song. His imagery is marked by a grand 
spaciousness, pillaging its elements from Irish, Greek, Indian and Japanese 
mythology, from travel and a strenuously assimilative mind. But his genius and 
spiritual intuition notwithstanding, he has been systematically neglected by the 
reigning critics of English poetry. 
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in Nature, he regards her service as only a means to get at the 
absolute Beauty beyond. His poetry may be described as a hand- 
shake between the Divine Logos and the temporal world . 1 

A Hymn to Hidden Loveliness gives the key to all that Cousins 
has written : 

“ Whose is that voice whose far sweet sound 
Within the soul moves strangely near, 

Calling and calling, yet is drowned 
In silence when I turn an ear ? 

Whose is that face whose instant sight 
Pales the moist evenings’ crimson sky 
With something clearer than the light, 

And yet eludes the swiftest eye ? 

Whose is that hand whose white cool fire 
Shakes the rapt body overmuch 
With pangs of infinite desire, 

Yet slips beyond the keenest touch ? 

Spirit of utter Loveliness ! 

Thine is the voice, the face, the hand ; 

Thine is the all-compelling stress, 

And thine the swift shape-changing wand.” 

Tree Sacrifice embodies an original thought. A lofty tree’s top 
branches that had been shutting the snow-peaks from the poet’s eye 
are lopped off to his orders. No sooner is the thud of the branches 
heard than he feels a twinge of guilt “ to see that regal thing 
discrowned.” But another and a deeper voice in him, speaking for 
Nature, answers that those who do a thing in response to a noble 
motive are pardoned, even were it to offend against Nature’s subtle 
laws in some unknown way. The motive ( aesthetic or ethical ) 
condones the error : 

“ Get thou and spend in Beauty’s cause, 

But leave with me the reckoning.” 

Nature has myriad forms of terror and beauty and is master of 
the simple power to sink a star or raise a sun. She is a sum of 
paradoxes : 

“ Who listens well, my flowers will find 
No less articulate than birds. 

1 Quotation is difficult, as practically the best part of his work for the last 
thirty years would have to be quoted by way of support. But an attempt at 
selection must include: 

The Goblet ; The Fan ; Transient Beauty ; Morning Worship ; The Girdle ; 
A Sun Sparkle al Sea; Romance-, Tree-Sacrifice; Life (two sonnets) ; Reaction; 
Graven Images. 
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My rock is vocal as the wind. 

My silences are secret words. 

A myriad shapes, but one in soul, 

They come and go in shade and sun. 

My Beauty calls throughout the whole 
And all desire of me is one.” 

Reaction (written in 1929, at Hollywood) expresses the poet’s 
revulsion from ‘ painted faces stalking trivial fame’ and the shameless 
flaunting of mouldering flesh and all the blasd pursuit of pleasure. 
Retiring into the soul’s sanctuary, he asserts his loyalty to the 
purer flame within. Mr. Cousins is among those few European 
students of Ancient Indian art who have been able to penetrate into 
its spiritual core. He has interpreted Indian art with the insight of 
one who carries the spiritual heritage of that art in his blood ; and he 
has rendered homage to European art as well. In two beautiful 
stanzas of Graven Images he suggestively sums up man’s evolution 
through art. In the second of the two sonnets on Life, 1 he laments 
that the spirit of the great artists from Praxiteles to Toscanni should 
be threatened with extinction by the bellicose instincts of men. 
There are again two fine sonnets on Paderewski, which suggest a 
comparison with Maurice Baring’s sonnets on Beethoven, Mozart and 
others. In translating the emotional effect of the music of great 
masters into pictures vivid enough to woo the painter’s art, Baring 
shows a decided superiority. How few are the poems that interpret 
nobly and iusdy — and what is rarer, in phrases that carefully dis- 
tinguish the effects — the genius of master-musicians ! It is so 
difficult at once to characterize and to achieve the grand style. 
When we read in Alfred Noyes’ The Death of Chopin : 

“ What harmonious 
Glad triumphs of the world’s desire 
Where passion yearns to God, and burns 
Earth’s dross out with its own pure fire” 

do we not desiderate a finer characterization? 

VI. 

Speculations about the Psyche that apprehends Beauty, about its 
origin, its character, its evanescence, its destiny after the dissolution of 
the body ; about the mystery of the thing that uses the intellect, the 
instincts, emotions and the sense of human fellowship as its servants ; 
recollections of the sudden illumination of the soul by Beauty— what one 
may call its theophany — and its long truancies, descriptions of its all 
perfect character, its living effluence ” even where it has departed 


1 Written in 1925. 
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from the face of things ; rapturous affirmations of its immortal charac- 
ter and gloomy denials thereof, and all moments between of the pendu- 
lum of faith — these form the theme of Masefield’s sonnets. 5 The 
poet’s philosophisings, when he attempts to trace the God in man 
to the Master Cell presiding over the million other cells of the body or 
grubs for the Spirit in the chamel-vaults of Matter, would not have 
been so amusingly idle had they come eighty years earlier. Pegasus 
is without wings so long as speculation keeps the saddle, but it does 
not always. Masefield is great when he describes the mysterium 
Iremendum in Man and makes humanity one, in spite of race, 
colour and creed, which enables the mind of man not only to triumph 
over dangers and disasters, when tempests harry half the planet’s girth 
and Death’s seeds are scattered everywhere but create the wonderful 
fabrics of Science, Philosophy and Art, in which 

‘ ‘ he can live again 
Eternal beauty’s everlasting rose 
Which casts this world as shadow as it goes.” 

It is the power that comprehends the skies 
' That, without moving, knows the joys of wings, 

The tiger’s strength, the eagle’s secrecy, 

And in the hovel can consort with kings, 

Or clothe a God with his own mystery.” 

If the poet could but grasp this, “Joy with searing-iron would 
burn him wise.” In the sonnet which closes with the triumphant 
declaration, “ but we who breathe the air, are Gods ourselves, and 
touch everywhere, ” he rings out paradoxes that mock the atheist, 
whose part he has played elsewhere. 

Interesting musings are interspersed. Is the perception of an all 
dissolving glory the sudden act of a moment—" the unfeeling mud 
stabbed by a ray cast by an unseen splendour’s great advance ” ?— Or 
is it a long and tardy growth, crumb by crumb, like the coral reef ? 
Again, does Beauty dwell in the mind, or in external objects ? 

There are quaint hypotheses about quickening planetary influen- 
ces on man’s growing consciousness of Beauty. Masefield is not 
satisfied either with this more or less abstract homage to it, or with 
his fleeting glance at it in Dauber. He writes a lovely parable, King 
Cole, to show how Beauty (which sums up for him Knowledge, 
Imagination, Love and all other values) can transform the world. 
Marching to the King’s flute, the people of the city think, 

1 These speculations closely recall cantos 41-56 of In Mcmoriam. 

2 In Lollingdoions and other poms, with Sonnets. 
c 
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‘ We go to see 

Life, not the daily coil, but as it is 
Lived in its beauty in eternity, 

Above base aim, beyond our miseries ; 

Life that is speed and colour and bright bliss, 

And beauty seen and strained for, and possessed 
Even as a star forever.in the breast.” 

VII. 

In The Testament of Beauty Bridges tries to show the place of 
Beauty in the whole economy of thought : “ how it is to figure in our 
religion ; by what steps the highest conceptions of it have grown up ; 
and at what points in the course of ‘emergent evolution’ the sense of 
beauty has been markedly quickened in mankind. He thinks of a 
driving force that presses for ever upward through the atom, through 
the organism, and then through all human experience, sensuous, 
aesthetic, rational and spiritual. In this process beauty becomes, ever 
more and more, consciously valued, as well as perceived and ex- 
pressed 1 ”. The poem is a synthesis of science, philosophy, religion and 
poetry. In its progress it glances at modern physics, biology, psycho- 
logy, historical periods 'and epochs of culture, at diverse arts and art 
history, besides embodying more than half a century of reflection and 
experience. 

Georgian poetry keeps philosophy at arm’s length. It refuses to 
concern itself with the problem of a Divine Intelligence behind 
phenomena. No contemporary poet, except Bridges, seeks or has 
sought to harmonize into a system the scattered fragments of modem 
thought in science, philosophy and religion. In The Testament, 
Bridges, like Milton, Wordsworth, Browning or Tennyson, is con- 
cerned with the welfare of the soul ; though he does not employ for 
his purpose the trappings of the literary epic, or of allegorical 
machinery or the framework of spiritual autobiography. 

In In Memoriam Tennyson wrestled with scientific doubt and 
sought to re-establish on a firmer basis Faith that reeled under the 
hammer-strokes of evolutionary biology. To Bridges, however, this 
conflict between Science and Religion does not exist, for he writes in 
an age that is aware of the boundary lines and the respective limita- 
tions of the two, Tennyson was faced by the antithesis of sense and 
soul, and he sought to ‘ shadow forth’ sense at war with soul. But to 

1 Oliver Elton : Robert Bridges and The Testament of Beaby. The argument 
is given in the writer’s article on Religion in Contemporary Poetry in The Scholar 
Annual tor 1933. 
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Bridges, as to Browning, Spirit and Flesh, sense and soul, are aspects 
of an indivisible unity : 

Let us not always say 
“ Spite of this flesh today 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole ! ” 

As the bird wings and sings 
Let us cry “ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more no'w, than flesh 

helps soul 1 

Bridges regards Beauty as subsuming all other values. 

Every page of The Testament bears witness to the poet’s lively 
interest in the modem world, its inventions and curiosities, — aero- 
planes, the wireless, the latest discoveries in Mesopotamia, the newest 
types of agricultural machinery, the post-War undergraduate, 
Freudism — and there is a whole book upon the subject of sex. The poet 
brings to all these a free speculative spirit ; and his considered views on 
all are those of one who knows the strength and weakness of the two 
ages, the Victorian and the Post-War Modem, which were his. 
He bridges the ages by means of a philosophic independence and 
wisdom that refused to swallow the catchwords of the hour. He 
rises equally above Victorian conventionalism and modem carpe diem 
and deification of complexes. 

Tradition and Experiment are blended in equal degree not only 
in respect of theme and outlook but also in that of the metre he has 
adopted, which reconciles the utmost freedom with the rhythmic 
pattern calculated to induce expectancy in the reader. The same 
stamp of individuality is seen in the diction and in the magic phrases 
carrying appeal to the scholarly imagination or throwing open vistas 
in the mind. The poem is incrusted with metaphorical expressions 
that evoke pictures in the mind. “ The brave buds of March drinking 
the valiance of. the sun’s steepening rays ” ; “ pink bunches spreading 
their gold hearts to the sun ; ” “ October’s flaming hues surcharging 
the brooding hours, till passionate soul and sense blend in a rich 
reverie with the dying year ” ; — illustrate the golden insets. Though 
there are several passages not subdued by poetic power, it is inlaid, 
like a piece of marquetry, with clusters of lovely nature-painting, 
epic similes, illustrations and obiter dicta, all diversified by ‘ mo- 
ments ’ from the tapestry of cultural epochs. 

VIII 

Every poet, ancient, mediaeval or modem, seeks to communicate 
his experience of life and his response to the murmurs of things, in 
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words that blend melody with suggestion. As beauty enters into 
his form, so should it, in some way, run like a living chord 
through his matter. The character of the things he sings about may, 
and ought to, vary according to the character of the age or epoch of 
culture and civilization, which is his milieu or of which he is the 
exponent. His art and theme would vary according to his genius ; the 
degree in which he accepts, or reacts against, tradition will depend 
upon his temper ; but whatever the poet’s genius and temper, a 
radio-active element, in the shape of beauty, must animate the soul 
and body of his writing in some form or other. We have seen the 
play of this element in the work of contemporary poets of all schools, 
in the adherents of tradition as well as in those who are tally-hoing 
after new literary fashions and fads. 

R. Sadasiva Aiyar. 



SOME ASPECTS OF TRAGEDY. 


Definitions are rarely satisfactory. It is difficult to write a fully 
comprehensive definition without being clumsy. But for all practical 
purposes we know that Tragedy is a conflict between two opposing 
forces ensuing in the destruction of the party with which the audience 
sympathises. Bearing this definition in mind if we trace the history 
of Tragedy in its various periods we shall find that our conception of 
Tragedy is intimately connected with our attitude towards natural 
phenomena, science, superstitions and social organizations. 

I 

In the ancient literatures of the world Tragedy was conceived as 
a conflict between Fate and Man. In the early stages of civilization 
when science had made very little progress natural phenomena were 
magnified to the position of demi-gods who inspired awe and fear in 
the minds of the people. Vedic and Scandinavian gods were thus 
conceived. Aruna was the god of dawn. Indra was the god of 
thunder who sent forth his lightnings and thunder and fought the 
demon of drought and inclement weather. The Scandinavian gods 
and their fights, like the Vedic gods and their fights, are personifications 
of natural phenomena. The killing of Balder, the Norse god of light, 
by Loki, the god of evil, is a Sun-myth— the slaughter of the 
luminary by the malevolent powers of winter. 

The Greek gods also were personifications of these natural 
phenomena and of the awe and fear produced in the mind of man. 
The struggle of the early man against his adverse environment and 
the cruel, untamed and unconquered elements made a great impres- 
sion upon all creative writers with imagination. These adverse 
circumstances, these destructive elements, the Greeks called Fate or 
Nemesis— the goddess of vengeance. The Greeks were intensely 
superstitious in their dread of Nemesis, and thus in all their tragedies 
this idea of Nemesis or Fate overtaking a man plays a very important 
part. In a Greek tragedy the source of tragedy is not jealousy as 
in Othello, or irresolution as in Hamlet. Character does not play 
a very important part in a Greek tragedy. It is not a conflict bet- 
ween character and character or between two aspects of the same 
mind as in Hamlet and Macbeth but a conflict between Man and 
Fate— Fate pursuing a map or even a family for an act of pride, 
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presumption or an ancestral crime. This idea of Fate determining 
the destiny alike of men and gods is the prevailing note of Greek 
tragedy. Self-respect demanded that men should accept the decrees 
of Fate without protest. Thus to the Greek mind man stood alone 
and unaided in the world, fighting against adverse circumstances 
and surroundings of weather, superstition and ignorance. Like most 
men of his generation Aeschylus, the first of the great Greek drama- 
tists, grew up obsessed with the conviction of the impossibility of 
escape from the Fates and Furies that pursue the steps of men. As 
is proper in the early stages of civilization there is no love interest in 
the plays of Aeschylus. He is interested in elemental forces like 
Fate, Fear, Justice and Revenge. In his play Agamemnon the 
Greek Prince is compelled to sacrifice his daughter for the general 
good. But this evokes hatred in the mind of Clytemnestra, his wife. 
She is the minister of Fate, the minister of Justice, the typical Fury 
of the Greeks. 

Clytemnestra says 

Aye ; call not this deed mine. Thou seest here 
No wife of Agamemnon, mortal clay, 

But an avenging spirit sent from heaven, 

To wreak God’s vengeance on a guilty line. 

It is obvious that this is not a tragedy of character as we find in 
the plays of Shakespeare. The tragedy is due to the dual workings 
of Nemesis and the ancestral curse. 

King Oedipus of Sophocles is also a typical Greek tragedy of 
fate. It was prophesied — we can almost say decreed — that Oedipus 
would murder his father and marry his own mother. The inexorable 
fate brings about this tragedy when young Oedipus kills his own 
father Laius and marries his own mother Jocasta, Queen of Thebes. 
When Oedipus discovers his own crime he puts out his eyes and 
Jocasta hangs herself. This is not a tragedy of character but of Fate— 
the inscrutable workings of Nemesis. The tragedy is not the result 
of any flaw in the character of Oedipus. We see some development 
in the art of tragedy, for there is far greater humanity in sophocles’s 
tragedies than can be found in Aeschylus, but even in Sophocles men 
remain “the playthings of the gods.” 

Euripides, the youngest of the Greek tragic dramatists, is a link 
between the pure Tragedy of fate and the Shakespearean Tragedy of 
character. He chose men and women, not gods, for his dramatis 
personae. There is acute analysis of character in Euripides. Profes- 
sor Gilbert Murray calls him “ the classic Ibsen ” because of his 
complete understanding of women. His Medea is a tragedy of 
character and situation. Jason grows weary of his sorceress-wife 
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Medea who had helped him in getting the golden fleece. He wants 
to marry the daughter of the King of Corinth. Medea becomes 
jealous and decides to murder her rival and then her own children. 
The moral is that ingratitude should be punished. Punishment 
follows sin. Wrong leads to disaster. 

But even in Medea character is not destiny as in Shakespeare. 
Here the important idea is the moral idea of gratitude. Here it is 
Fate which overtakes the wrong-doer. But in Shakespeare Hamlet is 
innocent, Othello is innocent, Lear has committed no crime. Still all 
of them suffer not because Fate pursues them but because they have 
some weakness or defect in their nature. 

Thus on the whole the Greek tragedy gives us an impression 
of a tragic conflict between man and the inscrutable, unknown forces 
called Fate or Nemesis. 

“ As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods ; 

They kill us for their sport.” 

II 

Nearly two thousand years later we come to the Elizabethan 
age — the greatest age of the drama in the history of world literature 
since the age of Pericles and the Greek dramatists. Science and 
civilization had advanced and the natural phenomena had ceased to 
inspire a superstitious fear. Instead of gods and demi-gods ruling 
the world like wanton boys we have one Supreme Being directing the 
affairs of the Universe. After the Renaissance man is interested not 
merely in Fate and its vagaries but in Man and his character. After 
the discovery of America and the defeat of the Spanish Armada Man 
is no longer looked upon as a helpless creature fighting heroically 
but helplessly against inscrutable and relentless Fate. Hamlet ex- 
presses the Renaissance ideal when he says “ What a piece of work is 
Man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty ! in form and 
moving how express and admirable ! in action how like an angel ! in 
apprehension how like a god 1 the beauty of the world ! the paragon of 
animals 1” 

Thus in Shakespearean tragedies man is no longer a mere play- 
thing of the jealous and warring gods. If there is a tragic conflict it is 
between man and man, between character and character, between two 
aspects of the same character. Thus we can say that in a Shakespear- 
ean tragedy “ character is destiny,” or as Bradley puts it the centre of 
the tragedy lies “ in action issuing from character or in character 
issuing in action.” In Shakespeare the main source of the tragic 
deeds is character. This does not mean that there is no element of 
Fate in a Shakespearean tragedy. Fate plays a minor part in the tragedy 
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of the period, although the idea of fate is not altogether absent. 
Romeo never received the friar’s message about the potion, Edgar 
arrived too late to save Cordelia, Desdemona dropped her handkerchief 
at a critical moment. These are some of the instances of the inter- 
vention of Fate in the tragic affairs of men in Shakespearean tragedies. 
But in spite of these instances of Fate as a tragic factor Shakespeare 
gives us an impression that the final result would have been the same 
even if Fate had not intervened and that the tragedy is due to charac- 
ter and not fate. Hamlet is the tragedy of an inward conflict, the 
tragedy of a moral nature in conflict with his coarse, vulgar and 
superstitious surroundings. Othello is purely a tragedy of character 
— simple, credulous, magnanimous husband duped by a villain. 
Macbeth is a tragedy of an ambitious character. The supernatural 
element is introduced to emphasise Macbeth’s ambitions and guilty 
character. Banquo is free from it. King Lear is the tragedy of a 
vain old foolish ldng who gives up his authority for the sake of his 
whim although he is morally incapable of resigning his power. Thus 
in all the great tragedies of Shakespeare, although the element of Fate 
or Destiny is not absent, the principal source of tragedy is character 
and not Fate. 

Ill 

The next great age of the drama is the Twentieth Century. 
When we come to the modem period Science and the scientific 
outlook on life have developed so much that the idea of Fate 
altogether disappears from tire conception of a tragedy. The modem 
age is too scientific to believe in the stars guiding the affairs of men. 
Civilization has become too complex and too mechanical to remain 
human and personal. Modem great writers like Galsworthy, Shaw, 
Masefield and others see tragedy in the fact that the modem social or- 
ganization is too mechanical, too impersonal and too relentless to pro- 
tect individuals, who are misfits in modem life. They say that we — 
as members of the social organization — commit unpardonable crimes 
under the impulse of tire “ herd spirit ” against those individuals who 
from weakness or some personal idiosyncrasy, do not fit into the 
standardised and almost mechanical requirements of our social and 
industrial system. Galsworthy himself described this attitude in a 
letter to his American friend who had criticized his play “ Justice 
The author wrote “ The play is a picture of the human herd’s atti- 
tude toward an offending member — heads down, horns pointed — and 
of its blind trampling of him out. ‘ Justice ’ is a machine that, when 

some one has once given it the starting push, rolls on of itself ”. 

In “ The Silver Box ” the poor creatures Mr. and Mrs. Jones are set 
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against the power of organised institutions and their struggle ends in 
inevitable disaster. Here the character is not the essence of the 
tragedy. No one is guilty of any particular villainy. But the 
individual comes in conflict with the machinery of the law, and in the 
end we get an overpowering sense of the inequalities of modem life 
and of the inadequacy of our social machinery. As the magistrate 
says, Jones and his class are a Nuisance to the Community. “Strife” 
deals with the conflict between capitalism and labour. Justice is 
Galsworthy’s indictment of the relentless machinery of law. In “ The 
Escape” we have the same author’s favourite theme of the clash 
between the individual and the modem machinery for the administra- 
tion of justice. Captain Matt Denant in trying to save a girl in the 
Hyde Park finds himself a victim of law. After various attempts at 
escape he gives the game up. Galsworthy is not the only modem 
dramatist who has conceived tragedy in this new light. Bernard 
Shaw’s Saint Joan also is a tragedy of a conflict between Joan the 
individual and the relentless, ruthless, and unimaginative machinery of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the feudal organization of the Middle 
Ages. In one sense Saint Joan is a tragedy of character as in 
Shakespeare. But Shaw has pointed out that this is not a conflict 
between one individual and another individual or a group of individuals 
but a conflict between one individual and the organised selfishness and 
the instinct for self-preservation of the Society. He points out in 
the Epilogue and also in the Preface that if a Joan were to appear 
now we would treat her in the same way. Nan’s outcry, in Mase- 
field’s The Tragedy of Man, “ They be all against me I The ’ole 
world be against me ”, expresses very well the tragic conflict in a 
modern tragedy. 

Thus we see that in the Twentieth Century tragedy results not 
from a Man's conflict with Fate, nor from a conflict with another 
character, but from a man’s conflict with the soulless machine of 
the social organization. 

D. A. Dhruva. 


d 



JAMES JOYCE AND THE FUTURE OF LITERATURE. 


It is notable how Irishmen are eminent among living writers of 
English. To assert that Mr. Yeats. Mr. Shaw, and Mr. James Joyce 
are, in their respective departments, the greatest British writers 
living, might not be true, but it would be an arguable proposition, 
and one with strong arguments to support it. Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Yeats are now respectable and established figures, but Mr. Joyce is 
not so generally admired, and is rather the idol of a highbrow few. 
This is not surprising, for his early works, though meritorious, are not 
astonishing; his magnum opus is banned and inaccessible; and his 
latest efforts are largely unintelligible. His development has been al- 
most continuously from the traditional and normal to the advanced 
and individual. His latest work seems to illustrate a tendency going 
on in modem literature, a tendency which is working towards a 
completely new sort of literature, but one in which the possibility and 
desirability of success are both doubtful. 

Mr. Joyce is now about fifty years old. No one who has read 
his books denies his very extensive learning and great intellectual 
power. The merit of his earlier and less unusual works is more than 
enough to justify one in taking his later efforts seriously, and inquir- 
ing into their significance ; and the question ' What is likely to be the 
outcome of these new developments? ' is of great interest. 

His first work of any importance was Chamber Music, a volume 
of poetry published in 1907. The verse in this is very musical, some 
of it is charming poetry, and as a whole it is reminiscent of minor 
Elizabethan lyric and entirely in the English poetical tradition. In 
1914 Dubliners was published, though it had been ready ten years 
earlier. It is a book of short stories, written in the French tradition 
of Flaubert and De Maupassant, though with a rather more eloquent 
rhythm and sympathetic emotion than is usual with them. It con- 
tains, in The Dead, one of the best short stories of this century. In 
it he begins what he has not given up, the practice of introducing real 
places and people by name. This, though not scandalous, was chiefly 
responsible for the delay in publication. The book shews power of 
style, power of psychological analysis, particularly of emotion, and a 
rather meticulous realism ; but it shews no sign of the direction these 
qualities were to take in his later writings. Here he is primarily a 
realist of the French school, and perhaps nearer to George Moore in 
Esther Waters, than to anyone else. 
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The same qualities appear, but with a difference, in the largely 
autobiographical A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (1916). 
It is the story of the life of Stephen Dedalus from his earliest infant 
recollections to his final break with the Roman Catholic church and the 
priesthood for which he had been intended. The outline of the story 
is the same as that of the author’s life, and many if not all of the 
details must be the same also. The difference between this and Dub- 
liners is partly in the impression it gives that the author has now set 
his feet firmly on the path he intends to tread, and partly in the fact 
that he is now directing his gifts not only towards a subject, 
himself, with which he is very intimately acquainted, but also to the 
treatment of the emotional workings of adolescence and youth, with 
which he had already hinted his competence to deal. A Portrait of 
the Artist is certainly the best of those novels, describing the childhood 
and youth of an unusual young man, which were frequent and esteem- 
ed in the pre-war years of the present century. 

In A Portrait of the Artist Mr. Joyce’s achievement was to call 
poetry to the aid of psychology. Most other realists, however 
masterly their command of style, have, even in their highest flights, 
had description and statement as their objects. In A Portrait some- 
thing of another method, the method of much poetry, can be seen. 
The attempt is not so much to describe or state, or to convey, as to 
evoke or give ( rather in the sense in which things are said to be given 
in perception ) the knowledge of mind which the author wishes his 
reader to acquire. The quotations which follow illustrate this. 

“ His fellowstudent’s rude humour ran like a gust through the 
cloister of Stephen’s mind, shaking into gay life limp priestly 
vestments that hung upon the walls, setting them to sway and 
caper in a sabbath of misrule. The forms of the community 
emerged from the gustblown vestments, the dean of studies, the 
portly florid bursar with his cap of grey hair, the president, the 
little priest with feathery hair who wrote devout verses, the squat 
peasant form of the professor of economics, the tall form of the 
young professor of mental science discussing on the landing a 
case of conscience with his class like a giraffe cropping high 
leafage among a herd of antelopes, the grave troubled prefect of 
the sodality, the plump roundheaded professor of Italian with his 
rogue’s eyes. They came ambling and stumbling, tumbling 
and capering, kilting their gowns for leap-frog, holding one 
another back, shaken with deep false laughter, smacking one 
another behind and laughing at their rude malice, calling to one 
another by familiar nicknames, protesting with sudden dignity 
at some rough usage, whispering two and two behind their 
hands.” 
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“ And yet he felt that, however he might revile and mock her 
image, his anger was also a form of homage. He had left the 
classroom in disdain that was not wholly sincere, feeling that 
perhaps the secret of her race lay behind those dark eyes upon 
which her long lashes flung a quick shadow. He had told 
himself bitterly as he walked through the streets that she was a 
figure of the womanhood of her country, a batlike soul waking 
to the consciousness of itself in darkness and secrecy and lone- 
liness, tarrying a while, loveless and sinless, with her mild lover 
and leaving him to whisper her innocent transgressions' in the 
latticed ear of a priest, His anger against her found vent in 
coarse railing at her paramour, whose name and voice and 
features offended his baffled pride : a priested peasant, with a 
brother a policeman in Dublin and a brother a potboy in Moy- 
cullen. To him .she would unveil her soul’s shy nakedness 
to one who was but schooled in the discharging of a formal rite 
rather than to him, a priest of the eternal imagination, trans- 
muting the daily bread of experience into the radiant body of 
everlasting life. 

The radiant image of tire Eucharist united again in an instant 
bitter and despairing thoughts, their cries rising unbroken in a 
hymn of thanksgiving. 

Our broken cries and mournful lays 
Rise in one eucharistic hymn 

Are you not weary of ardent ways ? 

While sacrificing hands upraise 

The chalice flowing to the brim. 

Tell me no more of enchanted days.” 

In the first passage Mr. Joyce is not merely describing the 
thoughts that pass through his hero’s mind, when his neighbour’s 
joke comes suddenly upon him as he dreams away a mathematics 
lecture ; he is also trying to evoke in the reader’s mind a similar 
confusion of imagery and thought. In the second also there are 
parts obviously intended to suggest rather than to describe. Although 
it tells the thoughts that passed through Stephen’s mind, it also, 
metaphorically, so to speak, symbolizes his state of mind, and tries to 
evoke, if not a similar state, at least a sympathetic mood in the reader. 

The autobiographical nature of A Portrait of the Artist is of use 
to the author, whose objectivity was already strong : it made it easy 
for him to be sympathetic, while remaining unsentimental ; and that 
sympathy probably encouraged him to unleash “ the spaniels of the 
imagination ” and to risk giving play to eloquence and rhythm in his 
style. The style shews some slight adaptation to the age of the hero 
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a sthe book progresses — it begins with baby-taik, to express the child’s 
earliest consciousness, and ends with a passage of poetic prose as, 
rather self-conscious, Stephen Dedalus stands on the threshold of 
manhood, half afraid of the world, and half eager for it. Here, 
Mr. Joyce tries to give the mind of his character as well as to describe 
it ; and he meets with a fair measure of success, although, partly from 
the greater difficulty of what he is trying to do, and partly because he 
has not yet developed a technique for his purpose, A Portrait of the 
Artist is less agreeable reading than Dubliners. But there is more to 
be got from it by taking thought. In Wordsworth's earlier poems 
one feels his reactions to Nature are already established, even without 
the confirmation of the Ode and Tintern Abbey; but his power to 
describe those feelings is not yet developed — he has not yet found his 
technique. The same is true of Mr. Joyce. Like Wordsworth, he 
wishes to express what is not readily expressible in the linguistic 
convention of his time. At first, like Wordsworth, his subject develops 
as his power to express it increases ; but, after a time, Wordsworth’s 
subject ceased to develop, while Mr. Joyce’s has not ceased yet. 
Wordsworth’s subject was, we may say, his experience in the presence 
of Nature, and its implications ; Mr. Joyce’s is the emotional-rational 
complex of individual human minds. In one sense, it is not new: 
many poets, and especially Shakespeare and Donne, have dealt with 
it ; but not in the same way. It was only a part of Shakespeare’s 
cosmic vision, who presents his emotions rather by the dramatic 
stimulation of sympathetic emotion in his audience than by the mere 
presentation of emotional states in his characters. Mr. Joyce does at 
times shew sympathy, but he is not concerned to evoke it in his 
readers, nor does he often do so : he cannot be read uncritically, even 
when he seems to be carrying one away. This is due to his non- 
dramatic method, his more limited purpose, and his intensely detailed 
view of life, rather than to any incapacity for the expression of 
emotion-or emotional expression. 

In Olysses (1922) he evolved a method which, though in many 
ways open to objection, suited what he was trying to do. Here he 
shews his kinship with, if not exactly resemblance to Shakespeare and 
Donne. He has variety of approach, intensity of imagination, and 
illumination of phrase. He has the same power as they of holding 
both emotion and reason, subjective and objective, in balanced 
prominence. But he is often guilty of a fault which Donne never, 
and Shakespeare only in his universal humanity, shews — he is not 
merely obscure, but his meaning, one feels, is incapable of discovery. 
It is true that certain people have held that the meaning of Protestant 
in Herrick’s Bid Me to Live is unknown, and that that is the glory of 
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the poem— but they are wrong, for even if it be admitted that the 
meaning is not expressible in other words, it can be felt and under- 
stood without them. Mr. Joyce’s meaning in some parts of Ulysses, 
even though re-reading often brings light into darkness, can neither be 
felt nor understood, except ( in charity let it be said ) by himself. 

Ulysses attempts to represent fully the life of a Dublin Jew, 
an advertisement canvasser, during the twenty-four hours of June 
16th, 1904. This, described thus simply, is the usual impossible 
intention of the ‘realist’, but, though no other has so nearly ap- 
proached that ideal, Mr. Joyce is far from being a ‘ realist He does 
not believe it theoretically possible, or practically approachable, to 
describe the whole of human life directly in words. The realist is 
inclined to think of life as limited to what words can directly express, 
and shews his originality, not in the description of what was thought 
indescribable, but in the description of what is not usually described. 
This is why realist and indecent so often go together. In Ulysses 
Mr. Joyce falls short, in mentioning the unmentionable, of Rabelais 
only ; but this is not caused by his realism. It is due to his belief 
that “the mind of the artist should be arrested and raised above 
desire and loathing”. Whatever he feels germane to his artistic 
purpose, of that he freely makes use. His effort is to represent ( or 
imitate, or express ) human life through individuals, not by recording 
it all, but by selection, artistic and impersonal; and he carries 
impersonality so far that all characteristics of humanity are equally 
valid for his purpose. The unmentionable has no larger place in 
Ulysses than in life, and he is right when he presumes that he cannot 
do without it if he is to carry out his intentions. Some think that 
therefore his intentions are wrong ; and some do not think so. 

If Ulysses is a stage in its author’s development, as it obviously 
is, then its realism is an accident not essential to that development, 
which is altogether away from realism. That Mr. Joyce should have 
tried to imitate, with unusual completeness, twenty-four hours of a 
man’s life, and included much which other writers would have left 
out, does not make the work realistic. Ulysses is, in fact, a very 
artificial product. In construction it is not only modelled on, but 
reflects in considerable detail the Odyssey of Homer, to which its 
episodes distortedly correspond, and many of its characters and its 
incidents. To each episode he has further appropriated an organ, an 
art, a colour, a symbol, and a technique, according to Mr. Stuart 
Gilbert’s analysis. This book,* which has Mr. Joyce’s approval, seems 
to read more in the work than is there, and to systematize in an 


’James Joyce's Ulysses, by Stuart Gilbert. ( 1930 ) 
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impossible way ; but even allowing for a considerable amount of 
extravagance and ingenuity in the interpretation, there can be no 
doubt that the symbols, colours, and arts are harped upon in a very 
striking way, and often become what seems an unnecessary cause of 
obscurity. This cross-word-puzzle intention, which runs through the 
whole book, is of no direct advantage to the reader, and very often 
might be put in ‘ just to make it harder But I think it had its use 
for the author. Just as the necessity of struggling with a difficult 
form has often been of great value to a poet, so the following of the 
Odyssey may have done more for Ulysses than shews on the surface. 
It has been said that painting and sculpture have an advantage over 
literature in the soothing and restful effect that the exercise of manual 
dexterity has on the mind. In modem life detective stories and 
cross-word-puzzles often supply a similar need. Perhaps this often 
misplaced Joycean ingenuity may have helped considerably in the 
composition of a very long and complicated work, and acted as a clue 
through a maze between the parts of which there is often no more 
apparent connection than between the desultory facts of everyday 
experience. Since, also, symbolism is a characteristic part of his 
method, emphasis on it is not surprising. Ulysses tells a story, but is 
in no way dramatic, and the possible dramatic implications of the 
story are hidden by the way of telling. The correspondence with the 
Odyssey may act as a framework which supported and strengthened 
the mass while it was setting and hardening. 

The three main characters in Ulysses are Leopold Bloom (Ulysses), 
his wife Marion (Penelope), and Stephen Dedalus (Telemachus), the 
autobiographical hero of A Portrait of the Artist. First the morning 
occupations of Stephen and Bloom are described. Stephen rises, 
watches a friend bathe, breakfasts. Bloom rises, breakfasts. During 
the day Stephen teaches in a school, walks by the sea-shore, has a 
literary discussion in a publichouse, and joins in a drinking-bout with 
some medical students in a maternity hospital. Bloom goes out on 
his rounds, attends a funeral, visits one or two publichouses, also goes 
to the sea-shore, and, going to the hospital to inquire for a friend who 
is in labour there, joins Stephen and the medical students. Bloom, 
rather drunk, Stephen, very drunk, and a few medical students, drunk, 
visit the brothel district, and, after some adventures, Bloom and 
Stephen return to Bloom’s house. Stephen goes to sleep there, and 
Bloom conveys to his wife, who approves of it, the idea that Stephen 
should lodge with them. The last forty-one pages are occupied 
with the train of thought which this starts in her mind as she is going 
to sleep : when she falls asleep Ulysses ends. 

These are not extraordinary events. What is extraordinary is 
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the wealth of detail, especially mental detail, with which they are 
given. Not all the thoughts, but the large number necessary to 
communicate the rational-emotional complexes of the main characters 
are told. This mass of detail is made all the more complicated by 
great freedom of reference and allusion to both mental and physical 
events, past, present, and future. Some are even to things told in 
Dubliners and A Portrait of the Artist. And as Bloom’s mind is full 
of miscellaneous information and inquiry, while Stephen’s has much 
out-of-the-way erudition mixed with a strange violence of emotion, it 
is exceedingly hard to keep track of it all. 

Mr. Joyce’s varied career is partly responsible for this. Brought 
up and trained with the intention that he should enter the Society of 
Jesus, for which he was considered a most promising candidate, he 
revolted against the church, but not before he had learned enormously 
from his Jesuit education. He has been a teacher of languages, the 
manager of a picture-house, a medical student in Paris, and a 
wanderer through Europe ; and his mind contains nearly such a farrago 
of learning as Robert Burton’s. In spite of all this, the peculiar and 
indescribable atmosphere of Dublin’s Bohemia has left its mark on 
him. He is always a Dubliner. All his miscellaneous learning, and 
all his * peculiar a. id extensive ’ knowledge of the city of Dublin he 
has pressed into service in Ulysses, the annotation of which is going 
to offer a Herculean labour to some future scholar. 

His method of reference is often very difficult, for it is reference 
sub specie individuae mentis ; it does not come directly, but in its 
place as part of the consciousness of the character with whom he is 
dealing. This is most noticeable with the very literary content of 
Stephen’s mind. 

He continually presents mental and physical events so mixed up 
that they cannot be immediately distinguished, and sometimes cannot 
be distinguished at all ; and the physical events are either presented 
through the minds of his characters, or when they are narrated, 
usually disguised by one of the highly stylized narrative forms which he 
uses. One episode is told in terms of the most fantastic exaggera- 
tion, another is in tire language of the woman’s column in a provin- 
cial daily newspaper, and a third is in a series of parodies of English 
style of many successive periods. One common method of his has 
been called “ interior monologue ”. He himself has said that this is 
derived from Les Lauriers sont Coupes, (1887), by M. Edouard 
Dujardin, but since it consists in giving both external and internal 
events as they pass through one person’s mind, there is really nothing 
remarkably new about the idea. What is new is the deliberate 
confusion between them. Mr. Joyce does not try to interpret the minds 
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of his characters to his reader, but to give them in process of working. 
What makes much of Ulysses obscure is this very confusion of sub- 
jective and objective, of conscious and subconscious, which is 
rationalized and analysed away, for the sake of clarity, by the psycho- 
logical novelist, even if he means it to be interpreted into confusion 
again by the reader. We are so used to simplifying the mental work- 
ings of ourselves and others into something rationally intelligible, that 
when they are presented to us in something like their native inco- 
herence, we do not easily understand them. And if we are not ready 
enough to make this simplification, language often forces it upon us, 
even in poetry, although poetry does succeed wonderfully in expressing 
emotions and mental states by means of rhythm, association, and 
evocative language generally. Poetry has not, however, done much 
to express those petty emotions which are too little and mean to have 
the character and force that call for poetic expression, and which 
scientific treatment falsifies by clarifying. Mr. Joyce tries, like the 
poet, to develop his meaning fully by means of poetic methods, but 
he applies them not only to the unpleasant, which is not new, but to 
the petty, mean, and sordid, which is. There are nobility and higher 
poetic qualities in Ulysses, but as he tries to keep much the same 
proportion as human life, and makes his artistic selection similarly 
proportionate, they are not very frequent. He also carries the poetic 
method to extremes which even poets rarely use. With most poets, 
even with Shelley, one feels that an effort has been made to give the 
words a rational meaning, even when the evocation is plainly the 
more important part of the effect on the reader, but Mr. Joyce often 
produces what is completely meaningless, and seems to be depending 
entirely on evocation to produce his effect. 

I quote four passages from Ulysses in illustration. 

“ He saved men from drowning and you shake at a cur’s 

yelping Would you do what he did ? A boat would be 

near, a lifebuoy. Naturlich, put there for you— would you or 
would you not ? The man that was drowned nine days ago off 
Maiden’s rock. They are waiting for him now. The truth 
spit it out. I would want to. I would try. I am not a strong 
swimmer. Water cold soft. When I put my face into the b asin 
at Clongowes*. Can’t see, who’s behind me? Out quickly 
quickly. Do you see the tide flowing quickly in on all sides 
sheeting the lows of sand quickly, shellcocoacoloured ? If I had 
land under my feet. I want his life still to be his, mine to be 
mine. A drowning man. His human eyes scream to me out of 
horror of his death. I . . . with him together drown ... I could 


• His school. 
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not save her. Waters : bitter death : lost.” (Stephen meditating 
by the sea.) 

“—I am just taking the names, Hynes said below his breath. 
What is your Christian name ? I’m not sure. 

— L, Mr. Bloom said, L for Leopold. And you might put 
down McCoy’s name too. He asked me to. 

— Charley, Hynes said writing. I know. He was on the 
Freeman once. So he was before he got the job in the morgue 
under Louis Byrne. Good idea a postmortem for doctors. Find 
out what they imagine they know. He died of a Tuesday. Got 
the run. Levanted with the cash of a few ads. Charley, you’re 
my darling. That was why he asked me to. 0 well, does no 
harm. I saw to that McCoy. Thanks, old chap : much obliged. 
Leave him under an obligation. Costs nothing.” (Bloom at the 
funeral.) 

“ Bronze by gold heard the hoof irons, steelyringing 

Imperthnthn thnthnthn. 

Chips, picking chips off rocky thumbnail, chips. 

Horrid ! And gold flushed more. 

A husky fifenote blew. 

Blew. Blue bloom is on the 

Gold pinnacled hair 

A jumping rose on satiny breasts of satin, rose of Castille. 

Trilling, trilling : Idolores. 

Peep ! Who’s in the peepofgold P 

Tink called to bronze in pity. 

And a call pure long and throbbing. Longindying call. 

Decoy. Soft word. But look ! The bright stars fade. 0 rose. 

Notes chirruping answer. Castille. The morn is breaking. 

Jingle jingle jaunted jingling. 

Coin rang. Clock clacked.” 

(Opening of 11th episode. Two barmaids watching 
the Viceregal procession from a publichouse. ) 

“ What did Bloom do ? 

He extinguished the candle by a sharp expiration of breath 
upon its flame, drew two spoonseat deal chairs to the hearth- 
stone, one for Stephen with its back to the area window, the 
other for himself when necessary, knelt on one knee, composed 
in the grate a pyre of crosslaid resintipped sticks and various 
coloured papers and irregular polygons of best Abram coal at 
twentybne shillings a ton from. Messrs Flower and M’Donald of 
14 D’Olier street, kindled it at three projecting points of paper 
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with one ignited lucifer match, thereby releasing the potential 
energy contained in the fuel by allowing its carbon and hydrogen 
elements to enter into free union with the oxygen of the air. 

Of what similar apparitions did Stephen think ? 

Of others elsewhere in other times who, kneeling on one knee 
or on two, had kindled fires for him, of Brother Michael in the 
infirmary of the college of the Society of Jesus at Clongowes 
Wood, Sallins, in the country of Kildare : of his father, Simon 
Dedalus, in an unfurnished room of his first residence in Dublin, 
number thirteen Fitzgibbon street : of his godmother Miss Kate 
Morkan in the house of her dying sister Miss Julia Morkan at 
15 Usher’s Island : of his mother Mary, wife of Simon Dedalus, 
in the kitchen of number twelve North Richmond street on the 
morning of the feast of Saint Francis-Xavier 1898 : of the dean 
of studies, Father Butt, in the physics theatre of university 
College, 16 Stephen’s Green, north : of his sister Dilly ( Delia ) in 
his father’s house in Cabra.” 

( Soon after the arrival of Stephen and Bloom at Bloom’s 

house). 

Of these the most striking is the third. It is a good example of the 
sort of freak which Mr. Joyce produces from time to time. It is not, 
however, quite so obscure as it looks away from its context, for some 
of the things written here reappear during the rest of the episode, 
in the thoughts of the characters, and many of them are there intell- 
igible. I feel sure that the author’s intention, though he has almost 
completely failed in it, was to prepare the emotions of his readers to 
accept more readily the scene which follows, in which music and 
song are made and listened to. Such very meaningless passages are 
not really common in Ulysses-, the larger number of its obscuri- 
ties can be unriddled by reference to other parts of the book, or to 
earlier works, though this is not always easy. The tendency, however 
all through the book is to approach this emotion-provoking condition. 
Where the carousal of medical students is related in a succession of 
parodies which follow the development of English prose, and are 
supposed to symbolize the growth of the feetus in the womb, some- 
thing is certainly expressed of the collective and half-drunken con- 
sciousness of the participators. There is a remarkable novel, called 
Parties, by Mr. Carl van Vechten, in which one feels something very 
queer in the atmosphere, until the last chapter in which the characters 
are sober, and one suddenly realizes clearly that they had all been 
drunk all along. In the episode which follows the carousal, in which 
Stephen and Bloom and some others visit Dublin’s night-town, Mr. 
Joyce tries, in the form of an insane drama of hallucination, 
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to express the circumstances under the condition in which they were 
experienced, as seen by the minds of men drink-crazed. When one 
understands that this is his object, one sees that he has largely 
succeeded in giving these alcoholic thoughts and emotions. And in 
the last section of the book, where, through forty-one unpunctuated 
pages, he gives the thoughts which pass through the mind of 
Mrs. Bloom as she slowly falls asleep, there can be no doubt that he 
has succeeded extraordinarily well in expressing a very difficult 
psychological state. In Ulysses Mr. Joyce has often gone too far, 
tried to do too much, and failed to achieve the impossible ; but he 
has, I think, reached farther than anyone else in the presentation of 
the confused mass of thought and emotion which is human con- 
sciousness, and especially the most confused states like reverie and 
intoxication, which are usually presented without their confusion. 
Other writers leave the confusion to be supplied from their readers’ 
experience of intoxication and sleepiness, and bring tire obscure 
associations of the subconscious into a bright and reasonable light 
which hardens and clears their outlines, and does not give them in 
their characteristic state of flux. Mr. Joyce has done these things, 
and, in spite of the many faults and extravagances in Ulysses, he has 
done what was worth doing — once at least. 

It seems quite obvious that there must be a stage at which these 
efforts and this method will have done all that they can do, and that 
this limit is reached when what a writer tries to express is no longer 
expressible in words that are intelligible, unless the untrue clearness 
and order which language inevitably gives to vague and hidden 
thoughts and feelings be exaggerated altogether beyond reason. Just 
where this limit lies is a question of peculiar interest at the present 
time, when the attempt to express the inexpressible seems to be 
regarded as an adequate justification of the most chaotic and un- 
intelligible elements in present-day literature. Mr. Joyce ( and many 
another ) appears to think that that limit has not been nearly reached 
yet; while there are some who think that we now are standing 
“ silent upon a peak in Darien ” before a great vista of new possibility 
in literary expression. The vast ocean of the unconscious lies before 
us, demanding exploration, and deep-browed Joyce is the first who 
has ruled any of this ever-shifting territory. Certainly, he has done 
much to shew where the boundary lies. 

His latest work is the best of this sort of literature, and if it is 
a failure, the limit has probably been reached already. Such things 
as Anna Livia Plurabel, Haveth Childers Everywhere, and Two 
Tales of Shem and Sham, are seriously undertaken, and so seriously 
they been have considered that the first has been translated into French 
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by a committee with the assistance of the writer himself, who has 
approved of their result. The following is an extract from it, in 
original and in translation. 

“ Don Dom Dombdomb and his wee follyo ! Was his help 
inshored in the Stork and Pelican against bungelars, ’flu, and 
third party risks ? I heard he dug out good tin with his doll 
when he raped her home, Sabrine asthore, in a parakeet’s cage 
by dredgerous lands and devious delts, playing carched and 
mythed with the gleam of her shadda, past auld min’s manse, 
and maisons Allfou and the rest of incurables and the last of im- 
murables, the quaggy waag for stumbling.” 

“ Don Dom Dombdomb et elvette sa mie. Est-ce qu’il assure 
son aide chez Cigogne-P&ican conter Boupilleurs, glippe, et tiers 
p6rilleux ? II parait qu’enlev6e il la bel et bien fouilla, sa 
Sabrine saumoureuse, dans une cage de perruche boitant par les 
lyses, faux-filant par deltas, jouant shah que pelotte les reflets de 
son ombre pres Vils-Viellard et Maisons-Allfou et Issy-le repos 
et Alta l’oubliette surlaroulant viers lou capilot.” 

Of Work in Progress ( the books just named are extracts from 
this ) Mr. Joyce has stated that he is following on Ulysses, and is deal- 
ing with the night and with dreams where he was dealing with the 
day and the waking consciousness. How he does this another 
quotation will illustrate. 

" Oh tell me about Anna Livia ! I want to hear all about 
Anna Livia. Well, you know Anna Livia ? Yes, of course, we 
all know Anna Livia. Tell me all. Tell me now. You’ll die 

when you hear Tell me, tell me, how cam she camlin 

through all her fellows, the neckar she was, the diveline ? Link- 
ing one and knocking the next, tapting a flank and tipting a jutty 
and palling in and pietaring out and clyding by on her eastway. 
Waiwhou was the first thurever burst? She says herself she 
hardly knows whuon the annals her graveller was, a dynast of 
Leinster, a wolf of the sea, or what he did or how blyth she 
played or how, when, why, where and who offon he jumnpad 
her. She was just a young thin pale soft shy slim slip of a thing 
then, sauntering, by silvamoonlake, and he was a heavy trudging 
lurching lieabroad of a Curraghman, making his hay for whose 
sun to shine on, as tough as the oak-trees ( peats be with them !) 
used to rustle that time down by the dykes of killing Kildare, that 
forstfellfoss with a plash across her. She thought she’s 
sankh neathe the ground with nymphant shame when he gave 
her the tigris eye !” 
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This is worse than Sordello. We can discover that Anna 
Livia is a river ( the river Liffey ), and we can notice the number of 
rivers’ names that have been slipped into the passage; but who could 
tell, without first being told, that it describes her rising, flowing into 
a lake, and forming her first waterfall where a tree fell across her ? 
We can see that groveller is meant to suggest grandfather and the 
gravel in the stream’s early bed, and that silvamoonlake is meant to 
suggest silver, moolight, a wood ( silva ), and a lake ; but who could 
see in forstfellfoss, first, forest, fell, and waterfall, even if they knew 
the connection between ‘ foss ’ and the Scandinavian word for water- 
fall ? But the way he is working is plain to see. He is trying, by 
concealing what plain meaning he has behind a tissue of rhythm and 
association, to express a dream-state directly in words. To read these 
writings while drowsy and falling asleep is to find more meaning in 
them than is possible at any other time ; but it is very little. There is 
certainly some beauty of rhythm and verbal music in this, as in many 
other passages of Work in Progress, and no doubt the mind does, 
half-consciously or sub-consciously,. take up some of the mass of sug- 
gestion and derive emotional pleasure and even profit from it. But all 
it does is vaguely to suggest what it is intended to express, and to do so 
in a way thoroughly disproportionate to the amount of labour that is put 
into it by the writer or required of the reader. It is said that to 
hear Mr. Joyce himself reading this work is a great experience, and 
can change a superficial dislike into admiration ; but a good delivery 
often makes much greater nonsense than this palatable, temporarily. 
If, as is implied in the view that this is the right course for the develop- 
ment of literature, the aim is to produce emotion directly, without 
either giving information or provoking intellectual effort, without 
affecting either the thought-content or thought-form of the reader’s 
mind, in short if literature is to occupy the province of music, then by 
far the greater part of esteemed literature is unworthy. 

Mrs. Q. D. Leavis, a devotee of the Cambridge school of criticism 
in a note to her Fiction and the Reading Public, names a small, 
group who are for her, and presumably for her school, all that 
is good among writers of English to-day. They are Messrs. Joyce, 
Eliot, T. F. Powys and Forster, and Mrs. Virginia Woolf, all of whom 
are chiefly concerned with suggestion, some of whom appear to be 
concerned with little else, and who are, to various degrees, unintelligi- 
ble. This, or something like it, seems to be the opinion of a large 
number of the most able of the younger writers and thinkers on 
literature to-day. It is no doubt variously due to the influence of 
Joyce, to the growth of the psychology of the sub-conscious, to anth- 
ropological investigations of the literature of savages, and to the 
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Communist lideal of literature as propaganda. But Dr. Richards’ 
discovery that emotional associations and suggestions play a much 
larger part in the use of words than was previously thought hardly 
seems a sufficient reason for relegating meaning, in its ordinary sense, 
to a back seat, and making all-important the emotional suggestion 
alone. 

The Quarterly called Keats unintelligible, rugged, diffuse, tire- 
some, and absurd. There is always the danger that in objecting to 
anything new we may misjudge similar greatness, but the obscurity 
of modem poets is not the same thing as the unintelligibility of Keats. 
Recently I read through the complete issues of New Verse again. 
This Appears every two months, contains reviews and poems, and 
is the organ of a most advanced school of English poetry. To me, the 
majority of these poems are not intelligible. Here are two examples. 


“ Poem in Seven Spaces.* 




2 golden 
claws. 

a drop 
of blood. 


white spiral the yellow 

of wind upon field of folly 

two great breasts 

the legs of 
chairs break 
with a dry 
crack. 

3 galloping black horses 

all objects have gone 
far away and the sound 
of a woman’s steps and 
the echo of her laugh 
fade out of hearing. 


“ Gnu Opaque. 

No more resistance 
No letters this morning 
To-morrow will be a fine day 
Screeds of such blossomings 
Should fill each lenten interval 

* This poem may not be fairly quoted, as, in the original, its perimeter is a 
square and not an oblong. It is said to be a translation. 
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Lobster-clawed love should diminish 
On the roads leading to all countries 
Famine veers away 
They said maritime provinces 
NorM 

It isn’t easy to see in this light 
And night writes no replies.” 

This is not like tire obscurity of Shelley or Wordsworth, or even 
of Blake. There does not seem to be anything to take hold of so 
that something may be felt, although the meaning cannot be seen. 

But there is no doubt that these writers are serious, nor that 
there is great ability among them. Why then this sort of thing? 
There are two reasons : the Joycean endeavour to express in words 
incoherent and subconscious attributes of mind, mental states which 
neither take form in words nor are coterminous with words ; and the 
wish, conscious or not, to please only those who are willing to devote 
great labour to the reading. Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land is designed 
only for the pleasure of those who have the learning, the ingenuity, 
and the time to follow his allusions and symbols. As some insects 
simulate the look of others whose flavour is unpleasant, so recent 
poets seem to assume a dress that is attractive only to the inquisitive, 
the fashionable, and the partisan. This is not unnatural, when so 
much second-rate passes as good because it gives the half-educated 
mass the feeling of being interested in art, culture, and thought. It 
is a phase, likely to pass. But will the attempt to put emotions in 
words, without any intermediary process of intellect, die or continue ? 
It looks as if these people were determined that it shall continue, and 
that future emotional literature shall be either a new form of poetry, 
by the best writers, acting directly, or the old way carried on by the 
worse, playing intelligibly on the commonplace and unsubtle feelings 
of the British bourgeoisie. The explanation of all this lies in Dr. 
Richards’ “ stock responses ” to words and phrases, which go far to 
explain the emotional effect of much that is not aesthetically good ; 
but which do not, as the left wing seems to think, mean that all stock 
responses are bad and to be avoided. Often they intensify and 
enlarge the meaning of words in a most valuable way. Not the 
attempt to sterilize words of intellectual meaning and current emo- 
tional implication is needed, but, as ever, discretion in the choice of 
words — 

multa renascenlur quae iam cecidere, cadentque 
quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus 
quern penes arbitrium est et ius el norma loquendi. 

J. 0. Bartley. 



CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE : 


“ Next Marlowe bathed in the Thespian springs 
Had in him those brave translunary things 
That the first poets had ; his raptures were 
All air and fire which made his verses clear ; 

For that fair madness still he did retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 

Michael Drayton. 

By the side of this contemporary estimate, all subsequent criticism 
of Marlowe seems either tame or irrelevant. Drayton had realised 
that Marlowe was above everything else a poet. Marlowe indeed had 
bathed his imagination in the riot and tumult of life and when he 
turned his visions into verse they glowed with a vital and luxuriant 
charm. They surprised and delighted rather than mystified their 
audience. Three centuries and more have passed since Elizabethan 
actors declaimed Marlowe’s mighty periods before crowded audiences, 
sending them home enraptured and satisfied at once. Other Titans 
have followed claiming the adulation of the English — a Shakespeare, a 
Milton, a Pope, a Byron, a Bernard Shaw. But Marlowe is in no 
danger still of being forgotten entire. He will always have his 
admiring readers who capture in his verse the thrill, the exact cast of 
which is nowhere else to be sought ; he will be the enfant terrible of 
the Elizabethans, dear and most dear to the youth of all times ; he will 
be to all true students of English literature, great as he is already, 
among the very greatest of “ the inheritors of unfulfilled renown.” 

Little is known of Marlowe’s life, and what little is given by his 
biographers is largely the result of conjecture. He was bom probably 
in 1564, the son of a Canterbury shoemaker ; he was educated at the 
Canterbury King’s School, and later at the Benet’s ( or as it is now 
called, Corpus Christi ) College, Cambridge. He took his B. A. degree 
in 1583 and the M.A. degree in 1587. Marlowe’s life after he left 
Cambridge is more or less a blank. It is possible he took service in 
the army for a brief period, for his writings reveal a peculiar intimacy 
with military affairs ; in any case, he has given us a truly remarkable 
account of his mental life in the dramas he wrote in quick succession 
and that soon took London by storm. The usually accepted 
chronology of the plays is as follows : Taniburlaine Part I 

F 
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(1587), Tamburlaine Part II (1588), The Tragical History of 
Dr Faustus (1589), The Jew of Malta (1590), Edward The 
Second (1592), and The Massacre at Paris (1593). Besides, 
there is the play Dido, Queen of Carthage, published in 1594 
and attributed on the title-page to Marlowe and Nash; the un- 
finished .poem “Hero and Leander” which was later ineptly 
completed by the pedantic Chapman ; and Marlowe’s translations of 
Ovid’s “Elegies” and the first book of Lucan. It may also be 
mentioned that the late Mr J. M. Robertson has found evidence of 
Marlowe’s hand in several of Shakespeare’s plays, “ Henry VI ”, Parts 
X, II, & HI, “ Richard III ”, “ Henry V ”, “ Julius Caesar ”, and 
“ Comedy of Errors.” He quotes the opening lines in the Prologue to 
Dr Faustus — 

" Not marching now in fields of Thrasimene, 

Where Mars did mate the Carthaginians ; 

Nor sporting in the dalliance of love, 

In courts of kings where state is overturn’d ; 

Nor in the pomp of audacious deeds, ...” 

and finds in them references to three of Marlowe’s early plays. The 
first of these should have been a Carthaginian play, probably nampH 
“ Hannibal ”, now lost ; the second should refer to Edward II ; and 
the third to Tamburlaine. According to this view, Edward II is 
an “ early ’’ play rather than the last and best play that Marlowe 
wrote. As yet, however, Mr Robertson’s thesis has not been 
generally accepted. 

Marlowe, like some of his brother “ University Wits ”, notably 
like Greene and Kyd, seems to have had an evil reputation in his own 
day. At this distance of time it is impossible to winnow out the fact 
from the dross of foggy rumour and legend it is mixed up with. His 
plays show well enough how daring and reckless Marlowe’s personality 
should have been ; it is almost certain he felt emancipated in soul and 
recognised no power above him for good or bad ; he should have 
been an atheist in the first flush of his dawning manhood, willing to 
set no limits to his feelings, thoughts and actions. But such specific 
charges as have been laid at his door, in his life-time or afterwards, 
can be dismissed, for the present, as unproven. Neither Greene’s 
dying accusations nor the vicious allegations by the notorious Baines 
( who was justly hanged some months hence ) are corroborated by 
other impartial evidence. It is however true Marlowe met his death 
violently at Deptford on June 1st 1594. Marlowe had been living at 
Deptford for some time when the Plague was raging in London. He 
had picked up a quarrel at the village tavern with Charles Archer, a 
serving man, and probably the quarrel referred to a woman of loose 
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character. Marlowe raised his knife against Archer, who in self- 
defence turned it against the poet and so fatally wounded him. On 
the other hand, Marlowe seems to have been rather popular with 
some of his august contemporaries, people like Shakespeare, Nash 
Chapman and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

It is fruitless and uninspiring to ransack Elizabethan documents 
and other remains with a view to get a glimpse of the real man that 
Marlowe was. It is more profitable to spend one’s time with the 
rich legacy of poetry he has left posterity, hoping to see in it an 
image of the man’s unbridled genius, his ambitions, his triumphs, his 
defeats. Marlowe is in all his heroes, in a spiritual and fundamental 
sense : he is Tamburlaine, he is Faustus, he is Young Mortimer, he is 
Barabas even. No writer can project a soul into literature that is not 
in the last analysis his own ; it is only in that sense we can equate 
Shakespeare with Hamlet, with Macbeth, with King Lear, with 
everyone of his great creations. So too Marlowe’s heroes, when they 
are filled with the frenzy of their whole existences and scream out 
their hopes and fears in terms of poetry, reduce themselves to his 
own sole self. 

To his first hero, Tamburlaine, Marlowe devoted two complete 
plays. The title-pages of the first printed editions of the plays give 
interesting details : “ Tamburlaine the Great, who from a Scythian 
shepherd, by his rare and wonderful conquests, became a most 
puissant and mighty monarch, and, for his tyranny and terror in war, 
was termed the Scourge of God ” ; “ Tamburlaine the Great, with 
his impassionate fury for the death of his Lady and Love, fair 
Zenocrate, his form of exhortation and discipline to his three sons, 
and the manner of his own death.” It is distantly reminiscent of 
Preston’s crude play, “ Cambyses ” ; and if Tamburlaine is so im- 
measurably in advance of these earlier attempts, what makes the 
difference is Marlowe’s imagination and the irresistible power of his 
verse. Tamburlaine is nearly always upon the stage and is nearly 
always talking : and when he speaks, we seem to dissolve in the 
flood-tide of his noble eloquence. Very early in the play he assures 
the captive maiden, Zenocrate, the Soldan’s daughter, whom he was 
later to make his Queen : 

“ I am a lord, for so my deeds shall prove : 

And yet a shepherd by my parentage. 

But, lady, this fair face and heavenly hue 
Must grace his bed that conquers Asia, 

And means to be a terror to the world, 

Measuring the limits of his empery 

By east and west, as Phcebus doth his course." 
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To ail Marlowe’s characters figurative language is second nature. 
Thus Thermidamas, on meeting Tamburlaine for the first time, 
breaks out : 

“ Tamburlaine ! — 

A Scythian shepherd so embellished 
With nature’s pride and richest furniture ! 

His looks do menace Heaven and dare the gods : 

His fiery eyes are fix’d upon the earth, 

As if he now devis’d some strategem 
Or meant to pierce Avernus’ darksome vaults 
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Enroll’d in flames and fiery smouldering mists, 

Shall threat the Gods more than Cyclopian wars . . . 

“ What better precedent than mighty Jove ? 

Nature that fram’d us of four elements, 

Warring within our breasts for regiment, 

Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds : 

Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, .... 

Wills us to wear ourselves, and never rest, 

Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 

The sweet fruition of an earthly crown.” 

" The cherubins and holy seraphins, 

That sing and play before the King of kings, 

Use all their voices and their instruments 
To entertain divine Zenocrate.” 

“ In vain, I see, men worship Mahomet. 

My sword hath sent millions of Turks to Hell, 

Slew all his priests, his kinsmen, and his friends, 

And yet I live untouched by Mahomet. 

There is a God, full of revenging wrath, 

From whom the thunder and the lightning breaks, 

Whose scourge I am, and him will I obey ...” 

They are, if you will, arrant bombast, and they are also memo- 
rable poetry. So great is the enchantment of this poetry that we are 
able to stomach all Tamburlaine’s affectations and atrocities, all Baja- 
zeth’s curses and credulities, and all the curiously divers concomitants 
of this history. In this Marlovian land of awe and wonder there is 
indeed a place for even a man like Tamburlaine ; with him might is 
right and in this fantastic land we are deluded into t hink ing 
that it all should be right ; and his earthly course run through, as 
Tamburlaine dies declaiming for the last time — 

“ Farewell, my boys ; my dearest friends farewell ! 

My body feels, my soul doth weep to see, 

Your sweet desires depriv’d my company. 

For Tamburlaine, the scourge of God, must die ”, 
we cannot help forging in his life, for a dazzled moment at any 
rate, a rounded completeness that makes the career of any other mili- 
tary hero tame in comparison. 

For his next play, Dr. Faustus, Marlowe raided mediaeval 
legend, as he had raided Pedro Mexia and Perondinus for the two 
Parts of Tamburlaine. The Faustus of legend was a man in quest 
of pleasures while the nineteenth century Faust of Goethe’s was 
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a man in quest of knowledge : but Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus was in 
quest of power more than anything else. Dr. Faustus is even 
more starkly a one-man play than Tamburlaine. In his very first 
speech he tells us what is in his mind : 

“ These metaphysics of magicians 
And necromantic books are heavenly ; 

Lines, circles, scenes, letters, and characters, 

Ay, these are those that Faustus most desires. 

O what a world of profit and delight, 

Of power, of honour, of omnipotence 
Is promised to the studious artisan ! 

All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command.” 

Faustus has presently warnings and encouragements respectively 
from the Good Angel and the Bad Angel. But he is possessed by 
the idea, and its possibilities throw him into an ecstasy : 

“ Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please, 

Resolve me of all ambiguities, 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? 

I’ll have them fly to India for gold. 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all comers of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates ...” 

Faustus’s mind is made up ; he conjures up Mephistophilis who, 
in a chance poignant moment, goes out of the way to advise 
Faustus : 

"... leave thesp frivolous demands, 

"Which strike a terror to my fainting soul.” 

But it is no use ; Faustus would out-Mephistophilis Mephis- 
tophilis by advising him to learn manly fortitude “ and scorn those 
joys thou never shalt possess.” In due course a deed of agreement 
is signed between Lucifer, Prince of Hell, and John Faustus of Witten- 
berg. Faustus is to have all his desires for twenty-four yeare after 
which he is to be, body and soul, Lucifer’s property. During this 
long period Faustus has oases of repentance followed by dismal tracts 
of dissipation and arid fulfilment. He is taken round the world ; he 
holds interminable discussions with Mephistophilis ; he plays practical 
jokes on the Pope, the German Emperor, and other high function- 
aries ; he summons the ghosts of Alexander and Helen, to the latter 
of whom he addresses the immortal lines— 

Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss, 
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Her lips suck forth my soul ; see where it flies ! — 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for Heaven be in these lips. 

And all is dross that is not Helena ...” 

The ministering good angel, the Old Man, his own disturbing 
soul, all try to save him from the imminent annihilation. But Mephis- 
tophilis has only to appear again, and weaker, ever weaker grow 
Faustus’s lines of defence, more abject his entreaties to be pardoned, 
more vehement his promises to speak of none and think of none 
but the Devil and hell. At last the twenty-four years are very 
nearly over; one solitary hour remains, and Faustus is alone 
in his room, and Marlowe writes the greatest scene he ever did. 
Faustus’s piercing cry verily palpitates on the brink of the unword- 
able and the " mighty line ” seems suffused with a potential of irres- 
istible suggestion : 

“ Ah, Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then you must be damn’d perpetually ! 

Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of Heaven, 

That time may cease, and mid-night never come ; 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 

The Devil will come, and Faustus must be damn’d. 

0, I’ll keep up to my God 1 Who pulls me down ? . . . 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years— 

A hundred-thousand, and at last be sav’d 1 
0, no end is limited to damned souls ? 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 

Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? . . . 

O soul, be chang’d into little water-drops, 

And fall into the ocean — ne’er to be found. 

My God ! my God ! look not so fierce upon me 1 
( Enter Devils ) 

Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile ! 

Ugly Hell, gape not ! come not, Lucifer ! 

I’ll burn my books ! — Ah Mephistophilis !” 

There is surely no such denouement in all literature. It is 
undeniably one of the summits of English dramatic poetry. In Dr. 
Faustus Marlowe attempted a new type of the old morality play 
and succeeded in vivifying it into authentic drama. Spirits and 
devils, symmetrical characters like the Good Angel and the Bad Angel 
and the Seven Deadly Sins, do not detract from the play its essential- 
ly human interest. Dr. Faustus, the medical man, and John Faustus, 
n league with the Devil, have a close resemblance with the more 
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modern, nineteenth century concoction of Stevenson’s, the celebrated 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Wagner, the devoted servant to Dr. 
Faustus, has also his counterpart in the unexceptionable Poole. 
The Faustus theme is bound to come up in literature again and 
again in a thousand differentiations and Marlowe is destined to inspire 
it every time. 

The Jew of Malta is the “ thriller ” among Marlowe’s tragedies. 
It opens characteristically with a Prologue spoken by the Ghost of 
Machiavelli where occur the challenging lines : 

“ I count Religion but a childish Toy, 

And hold there is no sin but Ignorance.” 

The first scene reveals Barabas, the rich Jew of Malta, in his 
counting-house ; he is poetically moved by the sight of his gold and 
he speaks as John Gabriel Borkman speaks in Ibsen’s play. He 
learns that his ships have come back heavily laden with riches : he is 
thankful — 

“ What more may Heaven do for earthly man 
Than thus to pour out plenty in their laps, 

Ripping the bowels of the earth for them, 

Making the Sea their Servant, and the winds 
To drive their substance with successful blasts ?” 

Now he receives summons to appear before the Governor. 
There he is told that half his fortune is forfeit as tribute to the Turks. 
He demurs and the Governor clinches the issue by decreeing that 
the Jew’s entire property is forfeit. Barabas admirably controls his 
passion and his speech is dignified : 

“ Well then my Lord, say, are you satisfied ? 

You have my goods, my money, and my wealth, 

My ships, my store, and all that I enjoy’d ; 

And having all, you can request no more ; 

Unless your unrelenting flinty hearts 
Suppress all pity in your stony breasts, 

And now shall move you to bereave my life.” 

Barabas’s house is turned into a nunnery. In order to recover 
some considerable sum of money, jewels and precious stones he had 
securely hidden in his house, Barabas persuades his daughter, Abigail, 
to get into the house as a nun for the night and hand over to him the 
riches. This accomplished, she returns to her father’s house. 

From now on Barabas lives only to be revenged on the Governor 
particularly and on Christians generally. Barabas should have his 
confidante and slave and luckily for him he meets Ithamore. Their 
first meeting is significant. Barabas advises his slave • 
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“ First be thou void of these affections, 

Compassion, love, vain hope, and heartless fear, 

Be moved at nothing, see thou pity none. 

But to thyself smile when Christians moan.” 

Ithamore answers simply : Oh brave master, I worship your 

nose for this.” Barabas gives an account of his hobbies in life : 

" .... I walk abroad a nights 

And kill sick people groaning under walls : 

Sometime I go about and poison wells ” 

Now it is Itharaore’s turn to regale the audience : he too has 
hobbies. 

" Setting Christian villages on fire, 

Chaining of Eunuchs, binding galley-slaves. 

One time I was an Hostler in an Inn, 

And in the night time secretly would I steal 
To travellers Chambers, and there cut their throats...'’ 
Barabas is delighted and strikes a bargain : 

“ Why this is something : make account of me 
As of thy fellow : we are villains both : 

Both circumcized, we hate Christians both. . . .” 

Crimes follow one after the other. Barabas causes misunder- 
standings between the Governor’s son and another, both Christians 
and in love with Abigail, and they kill each other ; Abigail repents her 
unwitting part in the affair and now seriously becomes a nun ; Bara- 
bas is enraged and contrives to poison all the nuns, who die immedi- 
ately, but not before Abigail has confessed everything to a friar ; 
this blundering friar, with a companion, goes to Barabas with a view 
to converting him to Christianity but he manages to kill one and 
make the other die at the executioner’s hand ; meanwhile Ithamore, 
under the influence of wine and woman, tries to blackmail Barabas, 
who with poisoned flowers kills the slave, his mistress and her bawd ; 
Barabas is suspected and is jailed, but he feigns death and is thrown 
outside the gates of the city ; he joins forces with the Turks and 
delivers Malta into their hands ; immediately he bargains with the 
captive Governor and plans an elaborate finish to his career of crime 
by arranging for the explosion of all the Turkish soldiers and the 
death of the Turkish general in a burning cauldron ; however, in this 
last thing he is foiled, the Governor preferring to throw Barabas into 
the cauldron and rather trusting to the Turkish general’s sense of 
equity and justice. Even at this extremity, Barabas is at bay, not 
vanquished in spirit : 

“ Then Barabas breathe forth thy latest, 

And in the fury of thy torments, strive 
G 
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To end thy life with resolution... 

And had I but escaped this strategem, 

I would have brought confusion on you all 
Damn’d Christians, dogs, and Turkish Infidels ; 

But now begins the extremity of heat 
To pinch me with intolerable pangs : 

Die life, fly soul, tongue curse thy fill and die.” 

There is something strangely attractive in the triumphant final 
asservation of this maniac. Much as the last three acts distort 
and destroy the rich promises of the first two, the play as a whole is 
unmistakably the work of Marlowe. And the Barabas of the first 
two acts, with his love of money, his attachment to his religion, his 
intense selfishness and withal noble restraint when pitted against the 
hypocrisy and callous injustice of the Christian Governor, is surely 
the most truthful and sympathetic portrait of the Jew in Elizabethan 
literature. Barabas’s penumbra in crime, Ithamore, is a first sketch 
of the Iagos and Bosolas to come. That he should be infatuated by 
the courtezan and sing to her verses like 

“ m be thy Jason, thou my golden Fleece ; 

Where painted Carpets o’ er the meadow are hurl’d 
And Bacchus vineyards o’erspread the world...” 
is one of the minor surprises in this grim tragedy. 

Several of Marlowe’s critics have been puzzled by his Edward II. 
We have already referred to Mr. Robertson’s views regarding its 
position in the chronology of Marlowe’s plays. He draws our atten- 
tion to the numerous instances of stkhomythia in Edward II, and 
as this was an archaic element in Elizabethan drama, concludes that 
the play had been written much earlier than is generally supposed to 
be. That its verse is more pliable and is a nearer approximation to 
human voice than the verse of Tamburlaim and Dr. Faustus, 
may merely be due to the difference in the very subject matter and 
also to the different mode of composition. Mr. Robertson further 
lays stress on the superior power of Faustus’s death-scene when 
compared with Edward H’s ; but this by itself cannot prove the earlier 
composition of Edward II. Perhaps, Mr. Robertson’s view that the 
present version of Edward II was not the original one is the most 
satisfactory way out of the difficulty. It is quite probable that some 
changes were made by the author for the production of 1590 and 
some 'Other changes for the publication of the play in 1594. How- 
ever, One- criticism seems to be valid against Mr. Robertson’s appro- 
aches to Elizabethan drama ; he is ever more concerned with the 
poetical father than the dramatic quality of a play and he cannot 
give due credit to the advance in dramatic technique that Edward II 
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signifies in Marlowe’s career. All this is implicit in Mr. Robertson’s 
otherwise extremely discriminating judgment ; “ Marlowe is first and 
last a literary and artistic personality ... He is the embodiment of 
the forward leaping muse of aspiration ‘ still climbing after knowledge 
infinite conceiving something more ideal than drama, the philosophi- 
cal dramatic poem, which cannot be realised without making drama 
miss its compulsory mark. ” 

To return to Edward //; as a historical play, it is mid-way 
between the crudities of early plays like Bale’s “ King Jehan ” and the 
rounded perfections ot Shakespeare’s “Henry IV” and “Henry V. ’’ 
The play opens with the recall of Edward II’s favourite, Gaveston. 
The nobles are enraged and demand his banishment. The Queen, 
Isatella, is distraught with grief and tells the intrepid young nobleman 
Mortimer : 

"... now my lord the king regards me not, 

But dotes upon the love of Gaveston. 

He clasps his cheeks, and hangs about his neck, 

Smiles in his face, and whispers in his ears ; 

And when I come he frowns, as who should say, 

‘ Go whither thou wilt, seeing I have Gaveston. ’ ” 

Gaveston is banished by the nobles in council but is again re- 
called and a truce is patched up between the king and his barons. 
The truce, however, is short-lived ; a civil war breaks out, the king is 
arrested, Gaveston is murdered, and supreme power passes virtually to 
the hands of the Young Mortimer. Meanwhile the Earl of Kent, 
Edward’s brother, beginning as a staunch supporter and then a rebel, 
now veers back to loyalty to his brother and king. He suspects 
Mortimer and Isabella of illicit love, but for the present he could do 
nothing. Already Mortimer and Isabella are entrenched in power and 
Prince Edward nourishes his own boyish fears of the all-highest 
Mortimer. Edward II’s tortures begin ; he is compelled to give away 
his crown ; he is moved from place to place as pledge against attempts 
to release him ; . he is kept in a water-filled dungeon, perpetually 
frightened by the drum outside, and the unhappy king’s outburst is 
pathetic to a degree : 

“ But can my air of life continue long 
When all my senses are annoy’d with stench ? 

Within a dungeon England’s king is kept, 

Where I am starv’d for want of sustenance. 

My daily diet is heart-breaking sobs, 

That almost rends the closet of my heart 
The wren may strive against the lion’s stlfeagih. 
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But all in vain : so vainly do I strive 
To seek for mercy at a tyrant’s hand. ” 

Edward is washed by puddle water and his beard is shaved away ; 
and Kent, who comes to rescue him, is charged with treason and exe- 
cuted, so much so Prince Edward, now Edward III, exclaims : 

“ What safety may I look for at his (Mortimer’s) hands, 

If that my uncle shall be murdered thus ? ” 

Mortimer decides that Edward II should die ; he sends an ambi- 
guous letter that is nothing less than the death warrant. On seeing 
Lightbom, who has brought the letter to the King’s warders, Edward 
speaks out : 

“ My mind’s distemper’d, and my body’s numb’d, 

And whether I’ve limbs or no, I know not. 

0, would my blood drop out from every vein, 

As doth this water from my tatter’d robes. 

Tell Isabel, the queen, I look’d not thus, 

When for her sake I ran at tilt in France 
And there unhors’d the Duke of Clermont . . . 

Something still buzzeth in mine ears, 

And tells me if I sleep I never wake ...” 

And then he is done to death under a table ; and the murderers 
poniard Lightbom, lest he spit out the truth ; and Edward III is 
enraged, and assuming full power, sends his mother to the Tower and 
Mortimer to his instant execution ; and Mortimer departs, his head 
bloody but unbowed, flinging out the words : 

“ Base Fortune, now I see, that in thy wheel 
There is a point, to which when men aspire, 

They tumble head-long down ; that point I touch’d, 

And, seeing there was no place to mount up higher, 

Why should I grieve at my declining fall ? 

Farewell, fair Queen ; weep not for Mortimer, 

That scorns the world, and, as a traveller, 

Goes to discover countries as yet unknown. ” 

From the foregoing it must be clear that in Young Mortimer 
alone is present the significantly Marlovian lust for ambition and 
power, in other words the peculiar Machiavellian virtu. Mortimer is 
strong of will, uncomplaining, and unscrupulous ; and he is all that 
make a Tamburlaine minus his never-failing success or a Faustus 
minus the halo of his magic. Edward II himself is weak, ineffectual, 
sentimental, and often childish. His fatal attraction to Gaveston is 
explainable only on the basis of homosexual love ; nor do passages 
like the following in the play permit of any other interpretation : 
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“ The mightiest kings have had their minions ; 

Great Alexander loved Hephestion ; 

The conquering Hercules for Hylas wept ; 

And for Patroclus stern Achilles droopt ; 

And not kings only, but the wisest men ; 

The Roman Tully lov’d Octavius ; 

Grave Socrates, wild Alcibiades ...” 

“ Sometime a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 

With hair that gild the water as it glides, 

Crownets of pearl about his naked arms, 

And in his sportful hands an olive tree, 

To hide those parts which men delight to see, 

Shall bathe him in a spring ...” 

Gaveston, on the other hand, has dash, cunning and any amount 
of daring. He is devoted to the King and sincerely loves his niece. 
As for Isabel, she is not convincing at all ; she is either a mere fool 
and dotard or the most terrible of tigresses. Did she love Edward 
any time ? As between her and Mortimer, is not the love all on one 
side, hers being infatuation and his all devouring ambition ? Prince 
Edward as child, as boy King, as firm adolescent avenger of his 
father’s death, is credible everywhere. The Earl of Kent is a curious 
character ; he is fatally afflicted with the malady of indecision. He is 
disgruntled every time and everywhere. He is ever complaining, ever 
incurring somebody’s odium, ever too slow to influence the action, 
and ever unpleasantly troubled in his conscience. Gurney, the 
murderer, is like Bosola in Webster’s play, an artist in torturing ; he 
is a low villain evolved out of darkness. 

Certainly Edward II does not degrade the great name of 
Marlowe. It is a better play than any other that Marlowe wrote. It 
is also possible to discover in its plot the germs of the Marlovian 
ethics. Is its central theme no more than the advocacy of moderation 
in all things ? Gaveston, though recalled, need not have been made 
Lord Chamberlain and all that ; Mortimer, though Lord Protector, 
need not have ordered the execution of Edward and Kent ; an excess 
of anything is evil and returns against itself and, cancelling it out, 
brings about an ultimate normality. An obsession of unnatural or 
natural love ; an obsession for power or for lust ; they are both 
abnormalities, and life rids itself of these and re-establishes its norm. 
The verse of Edward II is like its action, restrained and rapid by 
turns and not seldom mighty and swelling. End-stopped lines are the 
rule and there are any number of instances of double-endings, coming 
in little dumps. Perhaps Mr. Havelock Ellis is right in his opinion 
that in none of the other plays have all of Marlowe’s powers 
combined so happily to one great end. ” 
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Marlowe’s two remaining plays need not detain us long. The 
Massacre at Paris is a play in three acts dealing with the stir- 
ring events in France between 1572-89. Catherine de Medici, Re- 
gent in the place of the minor Charles IX, is in league with the Duke 
of Guise, leader of the Catholic party and inwardly scheming to get 
the throne for himself. Guise speaks as if he were an earlier edition 
of Shakespeare’s Richard III : 

“ Set me to scale the high Pyramids, 

And thereon set the diadem of France, 

I ’ll either rend it with my nails to naught, 

Or mount the top with my aspiring wings. 

Although my downfall be the deepest hell. ” 

The first act takes us through the horrors of the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre on the night of August 24th, 1572. Guise flits across the 
stage as a low butcher. Huguenots are very nearly exterminated. 
Guise’s power steadily increases till, on Charles EX’s sudden death, 
the formerly atrocious Duke of Anjou become king as Henry III, 
and pits his strength against the Dictator. Guise has another rebuff, 
this time from his wife ; he surprises her in the act of writing a love 
letter to her paramour Mugeroun and asks her : 

“ Am I grown old, or is thy lust grown young, 

Or has my love been so obscured in thee, 

That others needs to comment on my text ? ” 

Guise is powerless to stem the rising tide of animosity against his rule. 
The new king has Guise stabbed by hired peasants and he dies praying 
that his brothers would avenge his death. Guise’s youngest brother, 
Duke Dumaine, answers this prayer presumably, for very soon King 
Henry III is murdered too and Henry of Navarre, husband to Marga- 
ret, Catherine’s daughter, becomes king of France as Henry IV. 

Few characters in this play are convincing. Guise is too stark a 
butcher, Catherine is too inhuman a female, Navarre too colourless, 
Charles IX too incredibly effeminate and weak-willed, and Henry III 
too contradictory a character, that one cannot praise the play for its 
characterisation ; neither can one compliment it on its construction. 
Its real beauty is in the splendour of isolated speeches where the 
authentic Marlovian thunder holds us spell-bound. The play should 
also have delighted the largely protestant audiences of Elizabethan 
England. And speeches like the following should certainly have fired 
the enthusiasms of the English with their extravagant worship of their 
Virgin Queen: 

These bloody hands shall tear his triple crown, 

And fire accursed Rome about his ears, 
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I ’ll fire his crazed buildings and enforce 
The Papal towers to kiss the holy earth. 

Navarre, give me thy hand, I here do swear 
To ruinate that wicked Church of Rome, 

That hatched up such bloody practices. 

And here protest eternal love to thee, 

And to the Queen of England specially, 

Whom God hath blessed for hating Popistry . . . 

Fire Paris where these treacherous rebels lurk. 

I die Navarre, come bear me to my sepulchre. 

Salute the Queen of England in my name, 

And tell her Henry dies her faithful friend.” 

It is also possible that the present version of the play is merely a 
theatrical abridgment, bearing marks of corruption and vulgarisa 
tion on every page which Marlowe did not live to erase finally. 

The last of the plays to be discussed here is Dido Queen of 
Carthage. The extent of Nash’s authorship of this play has 
proved a vexed question these three centuries. Did Nash merely 
revise the play ? Or did he complete an unfinished play by furnishing 
the last scenes or acts ? On the whole, the former seems to be the 
more reasonable view to take. The distinctive touches of “ the alche- 
mist of eloquence ”, Marlowe, are scattered over the entire play, and 
probably, Nash did nothing more than generally revising the play, 
adding some lines in /Eneas's long speech recounting the Trojan War, 
and seeing the play through the press. Dido is the only great woman 
character in Marlowe’s plays ; but she is enough to still the parrotting 
cry that he could not gloriously vivify a woman in drama. Mr Boas 
rightly remarks : “ Dido, the oriental queen, is conceived with power 
and refinement, but instead of being a complex creation like Shake- 
speare’s Cleopatra, she is yet another of Marlowe’s embodiments of 
limitless desire, which in her case takes the form of amorous pas- 
sion. ” Marlowe’s play is faithful to the Virgilian original, several 
lines from the “ /Eneid ” actually appearing in translation. /Eneas, 
sole survivor of the mighty Trojan warriors, after a long voyage, 
lands in Carthage and introduces himself to us in these terms : 

“ Of Troy am I, /Eneas is my name, 

Who driven by war from forth my native world, 

Put sails to sea to seek out Italy .... 

But hapless I, God wot, poor and unknown, 

Do trace these Lybian deserts all despised, 

Exiled from Europe and wide Asia both, 

And have not any coverture but heaven.” 

His mother Venus puts courage into him and now as ever would 
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scheme for his preferment. /Eneas and his son are received by Dido, 
the queen of Carthage, and treated royally. Venus sends Cupid to 
Carthage disguised as Eneas’s boy ; Dido innocently takes him in 
her arms and instantly Cupid touches 

“ . . . her white breast with this arrow head, 

That she may dote upon ./Eneas’ love. ” 

Dido is hopelessly in love with /Eneas. But her superb maidenly 
modesty restrains her from revealing her secret to her lover. She 
plays a sort of pathetic blind-man’s-bluff with /Eneas. She would 
repair all his Trojan ships, give him tackling made of richest gold, 
barks of odoriferous trees, oars of massive ivory full of holes, and 
anchors hewed from crystal rocks ; but /Eneas himself should stay 
in Carthage with Dido, crystal his friend Achates with the ships to 
Italy. /Eneas could scarce fail to understand her meaning. But 
no, he is not to suppose that Dido is in love with /Eneas, for she 
says: 

. . if that any man could conquer me, 

I had been wedded ere /Eneas came : 

See where the pictures of my suitors hang, 

And are not these fair as fair may be ? ” 

It is sweetly pathetic to watch her essentially feminine juggling with 
her emotions, words and actions. They are driven into a cave dur- 
ing a storm and there suddenly she confesses her love. /Eneas on 
his part swears eternal love for Dido and their days pass in a delirium 
of happiness. Hermes soon appears to /Eneas in a dream and re- 
minds him of his appointed voyage to Italy. He decides to leave 
Carthage immediately ; but Dido appears on the scene at the nick of 
time, demanding “Is this thy love to me?” He wavers this time 
and, as she asks him to wear the imperial crown of Lybia, re- 
affirms his original vow : 

" 0 Dido, patroness of all our lives, 

When I leave thee, death be my punishment. 

Swell raging seas, frown wayward destinies, 

Blow winds, threaten ye Rocks and sandy shelves. 

This is the harbour that /Eneas seeks, 

Let’s see what tempests can annoy me now. ” 

From now on Dido’s one constant obsession is that /Eneas may leave 
her for ever. She takes precautions: she sends away his son to be 
brought up in secret by her nurse ; she takes away the tackling, oars 
and sails ; she even thinks of sinking his ships. /Eneas himself 
for the nonce plans to build a new city in Carthage, statelier far than 
Troy. But Hermes intervenes again and chides him for forgetting 
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Italy. /Eneas receives unexpected support from a visiting king, 
Iarbus, who promises to furnish the ships with sails and oars. 
Preparations are afoot for Eneas’s voyage when Dido hears of 
them and is mad with grief. In vain she reminds tineas of his 
protestations and vows ; he simply answers : 

“ I am commanded by immortal Jove 
To leave this town and pass to Italy, 

And therefore must of force. ” 

Dido makes one last appeal that seems the extremity of 
pathos : 

“ Let me go, farewell, I must from hence. 

These words are poison to poor Dido’s soul. 

0 speak like my Aeneas, like my love. 

Why looks’t thou toward the sea ? the time hath been 
When Dido’s beauty chained thine eye to her : 

Am I less fair than when thou sawest me first ? 

0 then tineas, 'tis for grief of thee : 

Say thou wilt stay in Carthage with the Queene, 

And Dido’s beauty will return again .... 

The Gods, what Gods be those that seek my death ? 

Wherein have I offended Jupiter, 

That he should take /Eneas from my arms ? 

0 no, the Gods weigh not what lovers do, 

It is Aeneas calls /Eneas hence ..." 

It fails too ; she turns to rate him roundly : 

“ 0 serpent that came creeping from the shore, 

And I for pity harboured in my bosom, 

Wilt thou now slay me with thy venomed sting, 

And hiss at Dido for preserving thee ?” 

/Eneas is gone while she is still venting her wrath, yet blinded 
by her tears. The nurse arrives at this juncture with the news that 
Aeneas’s son had been mysteriously stolen away from her ; Anna, 
Dido's sister, brings the news that /Eneas has sailed away indeed ; 
Dido would fain follow /Eneas to Italy, but all the ships have already 
been taken away by the deceitful lover. What is there for Dido 
to live for ? She orders a sacrificial fire to be lit, and, alone in its 
presence, screams out the words : 

“ Now Dido, with these relics bum thyself, 

And make /Eneas famous through the world, 

For perjury and slaughter of a queen ...” 

She bums the sword, the garments and the letters, and all the 
other tokens of /Eneas, and curses him and his progeny ; then with 
the brief, “ Live false Aeneas, truest Dido dies,” she stabs herself and 

H 
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throws herself into the flames. Iarbus arrives too late and kills him- 
self ; his lover Anna, bereft at one blow of all love and support, 
kills herself too. And that is the end. 

We have now to say a few words about Marlowe’s unfinished 
poem, “ Hero and Leander Marlowe got the idea from a Greek 
poem of the fifth century. But the treatment in “ Hero and Leander” 
is all Marlowe’s own. It has all the lilt and leap, the sensuous Paga- 
nism, the maddening frenzy, all the luscious extravagance of colour 
and sound that we have associated with the Renescence. Its poetry 
has a morning freshness and assaults us with its rainbow radiance. 
The verses seem to bubble forth in perennial exultation. One desires 
to repeat the couplets for the sheer fascination of it : the phrases 
seem mystically to enchant us, the images to crush us with their 
opulence, to suffocate us with their intense perfume. How marvel- 
lous are these verbal embroideries ; Hero, 

“ She wore no gloves, for neither sun nor wind 
Would bum or parch her hands, but to her mind, 

Or warm or cool them, for they took delight 
To play upon those hands, they were so white. ” 

And “ since Hero’s time hath half the world been black. ” As 
for Leander, 

“ Some swore he was a maid in man's attire, 

For in his looks were all that men desire. ’’ 

Hero has taken the vow of chastity and is an inmate of the temple. 
Leander meets her and they are both awakened into sudden and 
overwhelming love. He addresses to her long speeches, tells her she 
should transgress her vow, plies her with eloquent casuistry : 

“ Thereat she smiled, and did deny him so, 

As put thereby, yet might he hope for mo, 

Which makes him quickly reinforce his speech, 

And her in humble manner thus beseech.” 

She half relents and they meet in secret : 

“ 0 who can tell the greeting 

These greedy lovers had at their first meeting. 

He asked, she gave, and nothing was denied 

Both to each other quickly were affied 

Albeit Leander rude in Love, and raw, 

Long dallying, with Hero, nothing saw 
That might delight him more, yet he suspected 
Some amorous rites or other were neglected.” 

He leaves her for the time, but soon his passion is aflame and he 
swims the .Abydos and returns to her bedouir again at night, 
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“ She stayed not for her robes, but straight arose, 

And drunk with gladness, to the door she goes, 

Where seeing a naked man, she shrieked for fear . . . 

And ran into the dark herself to hide.” 

Little by little she is at home with him, 

“ And every kiss to her was as a charm, 

And to Leander as a fresh alarm, 

So that the truce was broke, and she alas, 

(Poor silly maiden) at his mercy was.” 

It is all over with her and him, and love’s first round is finished ; 

“ And now she wish’d this night were never done, 

And sigh’d to think upon the approaching sun 
Marlowe wrote only two sestiads, but Chapman wrote the remaining 
four, vehemently underlining its moral. Chapman’s sequel has none 
of -the scintillating glow of Marlowe’s incomparable fragment ; for, in 
dealing with a story like this, to which such a faery-mad back-ground 
has been supplied by Marlowe, it is not enough to speak out " loud 
and bold.” Something else, an ecstatic lyrical fervour, is required 
too ; and this Chapman could not give. Great praise has been bes- 
towed upon Marlowe for this most exquisite of poems. Swinburne 
said dithyrambically that it “ stands out amid all the wide and wild 
poetic wealth of its teeming and turbulent age, as might a small 
shrine of Parian sculpture amid the rank splendour of a tropic jungle.” 
Mr. Tucker Brooke, one of the most competent of Marlowe’s editors, 
remarks : “ It is doubtful whether the English heroic couplet through 
all its varied and honourable history from the time of Chaucer to that 
of John Keats, has ever been used with more perfect melody or more 
wonderful understanding of its peculiar capabilities than in the first 
two sestiads of ‘ Hero and Leander.’ ” Professor Saintsbury has judi- 
cially observed : “ The riot of passion and of delight in the beauty 
of colour and form which characterises his version of ‘ Hero and 
Leander ’ has never been approached by any writer.” And one has 
only to compare the poem with Shakespeare’s own “ Venus and 
Adonis ” to realise how much more fresh, free and satisfying Mar- 
lowe’s poem is than the other. Marlowe wrote also that fine, than 
which nothing can be finer, inevitable anthology piece entitled, “ The 
Passionate Shepherd to his Love ”, which begins with the wonderful 
stanza : 

“ Come live with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove, 

That hills and valleys, dale and field. 

And all the craggy mountains yield.” 

With what relish should the Elizabethans have drunk its felicitous 
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music ! No wonder they identified Marlowe’s death with Dr. Faus- 
tus’s tragedy : 

“ Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight 

And burnt is Apollo’s laurel bough ” 

It would be to little purpose to discuss in this paper the plays in 
the Marlovian Apocrypha, — plays like “ Lust’s Dominion ” and “ True 
Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York.” What Professor Saintsbury 
calls the “ ne plus ultra of the poetic powers ” is but very rarely or 
fitfully present in these plays. We will therefore pass on to a consi- 
deration of one or two aspects of Marlovian criticism. First, then, 
about the charges levelled against Marlowe: it is maintained that 
Marlowe totally lacked a sense of humour, and that, secondly, he was 
incapable of sketching a credible, not to say a noble, woman charac- 
ter. Now, what do we exactly mean by humour ? Our ideas of 
humour, formulated after a study of Aristophanes or MoliSre or even 
Ben Jonson, have very little relevance to such humour as we associate 
with Falstaff and Uncle Toby and Micawber. In other words, the 
humour of the typical Englishman is a thing sui generis, and might 
be described as the playful faculty of the imagination that delights in 
the discovery and exhibition of the incongruous, the ludicrous and the 
droll. And how is this humour differentiated from the Aristophanic, 
or the ‘ continental ’ humour ? The difference is almost the difference 
between humour and wit. We might say that humour has more of 
geniality, generosity, and humanity than wit and much less of intellec- 
tual subtlety and keen-told analysis. Humour indeed is slow, gradual, 
and with just a smile insinuates its fun into your heart : but wit is 
startling, abrupt, incisive and destructive. Who shall say which, 
humour or wit, is the finer or nobler or greater human activity ? 
Father Ronald Knox in the introductory essay to his “ Essays in 
Satire” seems to deprecate humour. Laughter, no doubt, is the 
special prerogative of man : Father Knox believes this as firmly as 
Mr. Martin Armstrong. But laughter can arise, if authorities like 
Bergson are to be trusted, either out of incongruity or out of irreve- 
rence. If out of incongruity, the source of laughter is humour ; if 
out of irreverence, the source of laughter is satire. Father Knox 
complains that the laughter that is caused by humour is as happy as 
it is futile. Laughter was given to man to be used as a weapon, and 
he simplified it or vulgarised it into a toy. If on the contrary laughter 
is reserved for satire or wit, then it may be used to condemn or 
reform. Father Knox almost seems to say that if humour is no 
more than the cause of uproarious laughter, then the less humour is, 
and the more futile the laughter : they have both debased themselves 
by too much currency. But the laugh that Swift or Samuel Butler 
or Aldous Huxley evokes is one that corrects and tends to improve : 
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it may be a grim laugh, it may be even inhuman, yet it has a high 
purpose. People who agree with Father Knox will find the humour 
of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse or of any of our innumerable entertainers a 
little bit misplaced and extravagant. Mr. Denys Thompson, for 
instance, in his “ Reading and Discrimination ” speaks of “ the tedious 
trifling of Lamb ”, of the modem essayist exploiting “ the fake per- 
sonality ” and of the modem essay being used “ as a profitable chan- 
nel for vulgarity, ‘ low-brow ’ propaganda, and a studied irresponsibi- 
lity.” At the other end of the scale we have people like Mr. Ernest 
Raymond who prefer English humour to Europe’s wit and in fact 
equate this humour with “ an unexpressed, generally unconscious, 
Franciscan mysticism.” Mr. Raymond writes with rare gusto and the 
examples he cites in his fascinating “ Through Literature to Life ” 
nearly carry conviction. He discusses MoliSre, Cervantes, Gogol, 
Doestoevsky, and even the Irish Swift and Shaw, and concludes they 
none of them are so completely possessed by the “ swelling pity that 
is nine parts of our ridicule.” Humour of this type is in abundance 
in Chaucer, in Shakespeare, in Dickens, and in our own times, in 
Mr. Priestley and the late Arnold Bennet. It is no use trying to 
evaluate the material advantage accruing to us from such humour. 
Such expansiveness, such robust felicity that we find in “ Henry IV ” 
or “ The Good Companions” produces a general lightening of the 
“ weary weight of all this unintelligible world ”, and surely that is a 
lot to be thankful for. Mr. H. W. Fowler notes precisely in his 
“ Modem English Usage ” that humour has “ human nature ” for its 
province, while wit, satire and sarcasm have as their respective pro- 
vinces “ words and ideas”, “ morals and manners” and “ faults and 
foibles." Of all these human faculties, humour certainly deserves to 
carry off the palm, since it has human nature itself, and with it all 
our experience, for its province. But wit, satire and sarcasm have 
too their own uses in literature, and to recognise them is no more 
than their due. Considering Marlowe in the light of the foregoing 
remarks, it must be at once stated that in his published dramas he 
has not given specimens of the pure English humour that is “ flushed 
through with pity and love ” What then ? Does lack of humour 
convict Marlowe of lack of a sense of proportion as well ? I do not 
think it necessarily follows. I may state my view in some such 
words as : humour deals with human nature, wit with words and 
ideas, satire with morals and manners, and sarcasm with faults and 
foibles ; what makes humour or wit or satire or sarcasm possible is 
the unfailing sense of proportion in the writer (or speaker) that imme- 
diately detects some disharmony or incongruity in the particular 
province it, for the time being, works : and thus the man who through 
humour discovers the incongruities in our nature or through satire 
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exposes any moral perversity, is engaged in more or less the same 
thing ; the activity is different in degree, not in kind. My point is 
that though Marlowe is not a master of humour in the sense Shakes- 
peare or Dickens or Sterne is one, he is not without the intuition to 
see life steadily and see it whole ; Marlowe too can detect disharmo- 
nies in life or conduct and expose them, though (by preference pro- 
bably) his range was more restricted than Shakespeare’s. I have been 
at pains here to controvert the view that maintains that because 
Marlowe was not ‘ humorous ’, therefore he suffered from a frantic 
want of balance, that he had no sense of proportion. 1 rather feel 
that Marlowe, for his age, had considerable powers of self-criticism 
and that he was endowed with the inner -light that could pierce 
through hypocrisies and annihilate casuistries. This faculty may be 
called ‘ humour ’ in a special sense : the grim, sardonic humour that 
is half satire and half caricature. Here is an excerpt from The Jew 
of Malta: 

“ Friar 2. Thou hast committed — 

Barabas. Fornication ? but that was in another country : 

And besides, the wench is dead.” 

Perhaps we laugh, and if we do, it is irreverent laughter. The 
grimness of this humour is appalling and the above extract has 
actually served as motto to Mr. T. S. Eliot’s challenging poem, 
“ The Portrait of a Lady.” Is it after all so very different from the 
type of irreverent humour described by Mr Raymond thus : “ if 
Mr Max Beerbohm shows us in a cartoon the late King Edward VII, 
when long past middle age, being stood in the comer by his mother, 
we are, I am ashamed to say, pleasantly tickled by the irreverence, 
though in this case our pleasure may be marred by too much shock”? 
Yes, the pleasure is marred by too much shock : here is another bit of 
conversation from the same scene : 

“ Ithamore. But here’s a royal monastery hard by. 

Good master let me poison all the monks. 

Barabas. Thou shalt not need, for now the nuns are dead, 
They’ll die of grief.” 

In vacuum it is mere sniggering vulgarity : but in the play it is 
appropriate enough. We are shocked and yet we cannot help 
smiling, a Ettle mischievously, at the tiny monster of truth revealed. 
Such laughter as this Marlowe often gives, though we might readily 
admit that it is a laughter of malice or even of hate. Without a 
doubt, it all seems arid by the side of such heartiness and such 
unabashed happiness as Falstaff and Toby Belch and Bully Bottom can 
give us. In all these instances the humour proceeds from the 
uniqueness of the characters, not from the mere absurdity of the 
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situations. Yet one has to remember that Shakespeare himself in 
plays like “ A Comedy of Errors ” went through a period of nonage 
when situation rather than character afforded a medium for humour. 
Why then should we make much of the fact that in his tragedies 
Marlowe does not give us the pure humour that Shakespeare evolved 
only in his mature comedies ? 

In the poem “ Hero and Leander”, again, Marlowe’s humour has 
a curious cast. The chance moralisings have a quaintness that is 
half sarcasm and half caricature : 

“ Women are won when they begin to jar . . . 

“ Maids are not won by brutish force and might, 

But speeches full of pleasure and delight .... 

“ Jewels being lost are found again, this never, 

‘ Tis lost but once, and once lost, lost for ever . . . 

“ But love resisted once, grows passionate, 

And nothing more than counsel lovers hate . . . 

“ Seeming not won, yet won she was at length, 

In such wars women use but half their strength ...” 

These worldly-wise statements inevitably draw out our smiles 
and they are perfectly in keeping with the atmosphere of the poem. 
Marlowe’s aim was to capture the dawn of adolescence ; and when 
we read the poem, the halo of its circumambient magic keeps our 
intellectual faculties in thrall. But at length we cannot be blind to 
the fact that Marlowe has been at pains to paint the other side of the 
medal too,— to tear away, as tenderly as he may, the veils of 
hypocrisy the young lovers are wearing. It is then we relish the 
above quoted, otherwise sententious, passages. The arguments 
Leander advances to Hero, trying to win her love, are similarly 
couched in terms that but thinly veil their self-deception : 

“ One is no number, maids are nothing then, 

Without the sweet society of men . . . 

“ Believe me Hero, honour is not won, 

Until some honourable deed be done . . . 

“ Rich robes themselves and others do adorn, 

Neither themselves nor others, if not worn ...” 

Almost in the same vein is Viola’s admonition to Olivia in 
“Twelfth Night”: 

“ Lady, you are the cruell'st she alive, 

If you will lead these graces to the grave 
And leave the world no copy.” 

Enough has been said to show that Marlowe did not lack a 
sense of humour, though he might have lacked that particular 
concoction of humour that Falstaff later brought into currency. The 
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fact was, Marlowe took the matter more seriously ; he would raise 
laughter less often, but every time it would be a weapon rather than 
a toy. In an acute bit of criticism, Mr T. S. Eliot remarks that 
The Jew of Malta may be interpreted not as a tragedy, not as 
‘ tragedy of blood ’, but as a ‘ farce ’, “ farce of the old English 
humour, the terribly serious, even savage comic humour, the humour 
which spent its last breath in the decadent genius of Dickens.” Not 
The Jew of Malta only, but the other plays of Marlowe too are 
in their genre such farces, farces that jerk out savage laughter in the 
very impulsion of their tragedy. Tamburlaine and Faustus and 
Barabas and Mortimer and Guise and Dido are all credible only in 
the enchanted island reared up by the Marlovian verse ; but in this 
our land of fact they are caricatures all, futilities and failures all. 

The other charge against Marlowe is no less serious and no less 
mistaken. The charge runs : Marlowe was no adept in characteri- 
sation ; he could paint only one fixed type of character that is all 
ambition and no love, all sound and fury and of little poignant 
human significance. Here again the critics are asking too much. 
Marlowe’s career as a dramatist extended to less than five years 
probably, and he was dead before the age at which Shakespeare was 
still fumbling uncertainly with other people’s plays. Even then, what 
an abundance of creative power Marlowe had displayed ! Tambur- 
laine, Faustus, Barabas, Mortimer, Abigail, Dido, Catherine, 
Ithamore, Guise, Prince Edward, Mephistophilis, Bajazeth,— they are 
all striking figures and not one of them would fade from the memory. 
The man who could with such delicacy portray the love of Dido for 
Aeneas of the curious though sincere filial solicitude of Abigail for 
Barabas cannot certainly be criticised for his inability to portray 
women. Nor are all Marlowe’s characters strong of will, giants in 
the midst of pigmies. Edward can dominate a scene with his 
helplessness as surely as Tamburlaine can with his triumphs ; the 
tortures Bajazeth and his wife undergo are of their kind very touching 
indeed ; and not many dramatists have succeeded in making boys as 
credible as Prince Edward is in Edward II: 

“ Mother, persuade me not to wear the crown, 

Let him be king, I am too young to reign . . . 

“ My lord, if you will let my uncle live. 

I’ll requite it when I come of age . . . 

“ What safety may I look for at his hands, 

If that my uncle shall be murdered thus ? . . . 

. . . accursed head, 

Could I have ruled thee then, as I do now, 
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Thou hadst not hatch’d this monstrous treachery ? 

Here comes the hearse, help me to mourn, my lords : 

Sweet father here, unto thy murdered ghost, 

I offer up this wicked traitor’s head, 

And let these tears distilling from mine eyes, 

Be witness of my grief and innocencie.” 

Psychologically there is nothing surprising in Prince Edward’s 
words or actions; he is natural throughout. Again, in Dido, 
Queen of Carthage the little boy, Ascanius, is a lovely, happy thing : 

“ Asca. Madame, you shall be my mother. 

Dido. And so I will, sweet child : be merry man, 

Here’s to thy better fortune and good stars.” 

Marlowe, daring inventor that he was, was ceaselessly experi- 
menting. He had tried to sketch people at once as romantic projections 
and as laughable caricatures ; he had tried to make angels and devils 
human and human beings nearly superhuman or inhuman ; he had 
incessantly shaken the kaleidoscope of Character to draw yet newer 
patterns for our edification. What grim humour lurked in his brain 
when he was working at these juggleries ? He should have mightily 
enjoyed writing his plays and poems : were they not in sum his own 
original world, foil to the hard world of fact ? 

A further vexed question is this : how far, or whether at all, 
Shakespeare was indebted to Marlowe ? Idolaters of the Bard of Avon 
often think it their duty to deny Marlowe’s influence in toto. It is 
necessary in this connection to get the things in historical perspective. 
Marlowe was born in the same year as Shakespeare, but the former’s 
academic laurels and consequent status in London society placed him 
at an initial advantage. But that by itself was not all. Marlowe 
deliberately became a dramatist while Shakespeare merely, almost 
unconsciously, gravitated to and at last possessed drama. Like so 
many others of his contemporaries, Shakespeare must have been 
dazzled by this new star. He should have been among those who 
“ would spurn their sleep in still dark night to meditate upon his 
(Marlowe’s) golden lines.” Shakespeare must have been among 
those who met at the “ Mermaid ” tavern ; the great contemporaries 
should have talked things with fervour and with heat ; they should 
have collaborated on a play or two, or perhaps more. Then Shakes- 
peare wrote his first plays : comedies like " Love’s Labours Lost ” 
and “ The Comedy of Errors ” and a tragedy like “ Titus Andronicus.” 
Most probably Shakespeare did no more than revise these plays. 
Soon Shakespeare was at work on other comedies and tragedies, 
particularly on “ Richard III ” and Richard II.” And both these 
I 
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plays seem to be drenched in Marlowe. In the words of Prof. Schel- 
ling : “ Richard is conceived, by the help of tradition and previous 
stage representation, as a monster of moral depravity, a figure of 
heroic proportions and heroic wickedness and perfidy, stalking through 
life regardless of anything but his own ruthless ambition. This is 
Marlowe’s conception of the tragic protogonist and comparable not 
only in conception but alike in execution — in a certain largeness of 
phrase, force of passion and objectiveness of poetic spirit — with 
Tamburlaine, Faustus and Barabas.” 

We have already drawn attention to the similarity between the 
long opening soliloquies of Richard III and the Duke of Guise. We 
might notice again the grouping of villain and accomplice : Barabas 
and Ithamore in The Jew of Malta, Richard and the Duke of 
Buckingham in “ Richard III ”, who are, in Mr. E. E. Stoll’s sug- 
gestive phrase, “ crocodiles caressing and caressed.” Queen Marga- 
ret’s curses have the tang of Bajazeth’s : says Margaret — 

“ Earth gapes, hell bums, fiends roar, saints pray, 

To have him suddenly conveyed from hence. 

Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 

That I may live to say, The Dog is dead ! ” 

And Zabina, not less virulent than her husband Bajazeth, cries : 

“ Let all the swords and lances in the field 
Stick in his breast as in their proper rooms ! 

At every pore let blood come dropping forth, 

That ling’ring pains may massacre his heart, 

And madness send his damn’d soul to hell 1 ” 

What Mr. Scott-James calls “ the torrent of Marlowe’s eloquence 
which mingled fantastic brutality with sweetness ” seems new-born 
in the altercations between Margaret, Elizabeth and the Duchess of 
York in Shakespeare's play, distinctly reproducing similar things in the 
verbal passage at arms between Zenocrate and Zabina in Marlowe’s 
play. Even the occasional humour in “ Richard III ” is of the grim- 
mest Marlovian hue : 

" Anne. 0, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous. 

Glou. The better for the King of Heaven that hath him. 
Anne. He is in heaven where thou shalt never come. 

Glou. Let him thank me, that holp to send him hither ; 

For he was fitter for that place than earth. 

Anne. And thou unfit for any place but hell. 

Glou. Yes, one place else, if you will hear me name it 
Anne. Some dungeon. 

Glou. Your bed-chamber.” 
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The influence of Marlowe can nearly as palpably be discerned in 
Shakespeare’s “ Richard II.” Edward II and Richard II are weak- 
willed kings both, are both forced to abdicate, are both thrilling poets 
till the last, from which realm neither Mortimer nor Bolingbroke could 
dispossess them. These are the words of Edward when he resigns 
his crown : 

“ . Here receive my crown. 

Receive it? no, these innocent hands of mine 
Shall not be guilty of so foul a crime, 

He of you all that most desires my blood, 

And will be called the murderer of a king, 

Take it : what, are you moved, pity you me ? 

Then send for unrelenting Mortimer 

And Isabel, whose eyes being turned to steel, 

Will sooner spark fire than shed a tear . . . 

Come death, and with thy fingers close my eyes. 

Or if I live, let me forget myself.” 

Here are Richard’s words : 

“ . . . . Here, cousin, seize the crown ; 

Here, cousin, 

On this side my hand, and on that side thine. 

Now is the golden crown like a deep well 
That owes two buckets, filling one another, 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down, unseen, and full of water. 

That bucket down, and full of tears am I, 

Drinking my-griefs, whilst you mount up on high . . . 

You may my glories and my state dispose, 

But not my griefs : still am I king of those.” 

The situation is the same, and the imitation is apparent, and yet 
Shakespeare has already invented his incomparable wand and waved 
it, giving to words a complex fury of expression that makes thought, 
passion and poetry one. The words assert themselves and triumph, 
even more than they did in Marlowe. But all the same, Shakespeare’s 
indebtedness to Marlowe is clear. Is it not significant that Shakes- 
peare did not too soon dare to challenge Marlowe on his own ground ? 
Till nearly thirty-five years of age, Shakespeare did not attempt to 
write any of his superb dramas. " Romeo and Juliet ” was a lyrical 
romance ; other early tragedies like Titus Andronicus ’ Richard 
III ” and “ Richard II ” were variations on the Marlovian theme and 
no more. Even in his early comedies, and later in “ The Merchant 
of Venice ”, Shakespeare gives ample evidence of his own acceptance 
of Marlowe’s leadership. The extent of his borrowings from The Jew 
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of Malta in his “ The Merchant of Venice ” has been discussed by 
several critics, for instance by Professor Levin Schucking (“ Character 
Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays ”, pp 88-92) and Mr. Stoll ( “ Shakes- 
peare Studies” , pp 269-71). Barabas and Abigail clearly foreshadow 
the Shylock and Jessica of Shakespeare’s play. A sentence from 
Professor Schucking may be quoted in this context : “ Marlowe’s play 
was all the more useful as its hero already possessed, to a very notice- 
able degree, that quality of Shylock which most critics agree in over- 
looking, viz., his servile and repulsive politeness, which so surprisingly 
appears in the scene with Antonio ( 1, iii ) ; we find the Jew of Malta 
commenting upon this trait with that self-characterisation which is 
quite usual in Marlowe’s works as well as Shakespeare’s.” The 
Barabas speech referred to is : 

“ We jews can fawn like spaniels when we please ; 

And when we grin we bite, yet are our looks 
As innocent and harmless as a lamb’s. ” 

We might compare also these speeches of the two jews : 

“ Barabas. Why, I esteem the injury far less, 

To take the fives of miserable men, 

Than be the causers of their misery. 

You have my wealth, the labour of my life, 

The comfort of mine age, my children’s hope, 
And therefore never distinguish of the wrong. ” 
“ Shylock. Nay, take my life and all ; pardon not that. 

You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. " 

Such pairs of passages go far to prove the justness of Mr. Eliot’s 
statement : “ when Shakespeare borrowed from him ( Marlowe ), 
which was pretty often at the beginning, Shakespeare made some- 
thing inferior or something different. ” What is really to the point 
is that there was in Shakespeare’s career an undeniable period of 
tutelage to the then all conquering Marlowe. In admitting this, 
we strictly keep to the facts : on the contrary, Swinburne’s view 
that Marlowe “ first, and he alone, guided Shakespeare into the 
right way of work ” is just like several others of his judgments, — it is 
a misleading and fictitious exaggeration. 

A lot has been written about Marlowe’s unique contribution to 
the development of blank verse. He is not, of course, the creator 
of blank verse in English; that credit probably goes to the Earl 
of Surrey, whose translation of the second and fourth books of 
the “ Aeneid ”, although wooden and stiff as yet, showed to his 
countrymen what a potent weapon they had in this new medium of 
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poetic expression. What Marlowe really did was to infuse into the 
inanimate frame-work of Surrey’s verse the promethean heat that 
transformed it into a succession of mighty lines, a fit vehicle now for 
expressing rapture or limitless desire. How did he achieve this 
extraordinary change ? Surely, with his so irrepressible imagination 
that is, in Mr. Arthur Symons’s words, “ filled with fire and flame, 
with smoke and hell’s fumes ; with the savourous scent of incense, 
with the bitter taste of unshed tears, ” — in other words, with his 
genius. But this is really begging the question ; we should be able, 
besides, to discover the art and artifices that Marlowe consciously or 
unconsciously employed to achieve his object. Mr. Churton Collins 
has given a comprehensive analysis of Marlowe’s blank verse : “ If we 
examine the mechanism of his verse, we shall see that it differed from 
that of his predecessors in the resolution of the iambic into tribrachs 
and dactyls, in the frequent substitution of trochees and phyrrhics for 
monosyllables, in the large admixture of anapaests, in the interspersion 
of Alexandrines, in the shifting of the pauses, in the use of the he- 
mistichs, in the interlinking of verse with verse.” We shall mark the 
progress by means of a few quotations arranged chronologically : 
first, these from Surrey’s “ Aeneid ” : 

“ These ruthful things that I myself beheld. 

And whereof no small part fell to my share : 

Which to express, who could refrain from tears ?” 
next, these lines from “ Gorboduc ” : 

“ And truth thereby vested in subjects’ hearts, 

To owe faith there where right is known to rest. ” 
and these from Greene : 

“You of the bench, and you, my fellow friends, 

Neighbours, we subjects all unto the king; 

We are English bom, and therefore Edward’s friends..." 

How different is the ring when we hear Marlowe in divers moods, 
in ecstasy as in : 

“0 my girl, 

My gold, my fortune, my felicity 1 
0 girl, 0 gold, 0 beauty, O my bliss !” 
in the extremity of anguish as in : 

“ Behold me here, divine Zenocrate, 

Raving impatient, desperate and mad...” 

or in : 

“See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament !” 
in feeling admonition as in : 

“ Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with tears, 

Tears falling from repentent heaviness 
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Of thy most vile and loathsome filthiness, 

The stench whereof corrupts the inward soul 
With such flagitious crimes of heinous sins 
As no commiseration may expel...” 

Several of the things mentioned by Mr. Churton Collins may be 
noticed in the passages quoted above or elsewhere in this paper, in 
fact in every authentic Marlovian passage. Mr. Robertson and, 
following him, Mr. Eliot, have found several imitations of and impro- 
vements upon Spenser in Marlowe ; and Mr. Eliot adds : “ The verse 
accomplishments of Tamburlaine are notably two : Marlowe gets 
into blank verse the melody of Spenser, and he gets a new driving 
power by reinforcing the sentence period against the line period. 

The rapid long sentence, running line into line marks the certain 

escape of blank verse from the rhymed couplet, and from the elegiac 
or rather pastoral note of Surrey .... In Faustus Marlowe went 
further : he broke up the line, to a gain in intensity, in the last solilo- 
quy : and he developed a new and important conversational tone in 
the dialogues of Faustus with the devil .... The account of the sack 
of Troy ( in Dido ) i$ in this newest style of Marlowe's, this style 
which secures its emphasis by always hesitating on the edge of 
caricature at the right moment.” It all amounts to saying that 
Marlowe was making his verse ever increasingly approximate to the 
idea, so that, there might be effected a perfect fusion of form and 
substance ; he was teaching his verse to be not merely mighty but 
also to be supple, malleable, intense, deceitful and amusing. 

It is time this paper were concluded. Marlowe is one of those 
poets whom one adores intensely or hates as much. He is indisput- 
ably one of the grand Napoleons in the realm of verse. Alas, no 
Bradley has yet discussed elaborately the “ substance of Marlovian 
tragedy ” ; no Moulton has yet discoursed on “ Marlowe as a 
Dramatic Artist.” But there is an enthusiastic paper in Vol. Ill 
of the English Association’s annual “ Essays and Studies” devoted to 
a discussion of the dramatic technique of Marlowe. Its author, 
Mr. George P. Baker, has some very interesting things to say about 
the two Parts of Tamburlaine and Edward 11. He shows 
that Marlowe’s departures from the historical material at his disposal 
were necessary for the greater unity and coherance of his plots. One 
or two sentences may be appropriately quoted here : “ In Tambur- 
laine he passes from unifying episodes to treating episodes unified 
into a keen study of character. In Edward II by rousing interest 
promptly ; by remassing his materials so as to maintain interest ; by 
creating and developing a contrasting sub-plot ( Isabclla-Mortimer 
story ) ; and by motivation of character he reveals himself a genuine 
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tactician. That is, he wrote vividly aware of the stage on which his 
plays would be given and of its audience. ” And no more than that 
we could ask of him. Marlowe’s plays were a roaring success when 
first they were performed ; people probably neither noticed the so- 
called bombast nor cared for the piled-up murders ; probably they 
really were thrilled to the roots of their being, hearing those speeches 
and witnessing those scenes. M. Taine writes, referring to Marlowe’s 
plays : “All this is pretty strong, you will say : these people kill too 
readily, and too quickly. It is on this very account that the painting 
is a true one.” That is to say, in Elizabethan England, with so many 
Italian novelettes floating about describing the oddest crimes, and 
with strange exaggerations in practice somehow connected with the 
Renescent ideal, Marlowe’s tragedies were felt to be quite in time 
with the rest. 

To summarise in a sentence the Marlovian ideal of tragedy is 
too risky a thing. It is apparent that he was very much in sympa- 
thy with Machiavelli’s views as expressed in his “ The Prince. ” 
Machiavelli after all was only integrating in his thesis the various 
Renescent ideals of conduct proceeding from an unashamed individual- 
ism. Virtu,— that was to be the Renescent God ; in so far as virtue 
was that quality in a man that urged him to forge his own career and 
realise his own potentialities untrammelled by the dead weight of 
tradition, Tamburlaine and Faustus and Barabas have their particular 
virtu and well answer the Machiavellian ideal. In the second place, 
Marlowe seems to have fully accepted the Renescent notion of indivi- 
dual worth as opposed to hereditary right. Marlowe seems positively 
to relish the sight of princes and emperors impotently kowtowing to 
such super-men as Tamburlaine and Faustus, Barabas and Mortimer ; 
he again and again represents kings as cowards and weak-willed and 
some sundry individuals as nobly gifted to dare even the immortal 
gods. Marlowe thus would make heroes of ordinary human beings, 
but people who by sheer exertion assume the proportions of Titans. 
Not fate is the motive-force of tragedy in Marlowe, as it is in Greek 
drama ; it is rather the struggle between the hero and his surround- 
ings, the struggle in which the hero generally fails at last. Tambur- 
laine himself finds himself impotent against the forces of disease and 
death ; Faustus and Barabas and Mortimer, they are all vanquished 
in the end. But while the fight lasted, it had been most thrilling, and 
that, in a Marlovian tragedy, is everything. But though vanquished 
in the end, the heroes yet seem to say with Henley : 

“ In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody, but unbowed. ” 
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Of Marlowe’s heroes, only Faustus seems to whine in the end ; and 
this, it seems more than likely, rather falsifies Marlowe’s own view- 
point ; it should have been a concession to the prevalent sentiment of 
his- audiences. All his other heroes meet death bravely. They seem to 
“ ne wish for death, ne fear his might. ’’ Taking the plays as a 
whole, the recurrent note that is struck appears to be a superior 
contempt “for earthly limitations and the yearning to glut human 
desires with a completeness denied in this world” (Boas). And in 
order to produce this illusion of unearthly power, to create these 
supermen, these Gullivers amongst Lilliputians, Marlowe often had to 
take his audience to distant lands, speak of the unlikeliest kingdoms, 
and to chronicle men and women so different from the English. He 
found in tire newly published map “ Theatrum orbis Terrarum ” by 
Ortelius the open sesame, as it were, of his imagination. Poring over its 
lines and curves, lisping the polysyllabic names of rivers and mountains 
and distant territories, his fancy took wings, and as he sat down to write, 
the numbers came in their luxuriant and rich formation. What really 
happened to Marlowe, and through him to English dramatic poetry, is 
finely described by Ethel Seaton in the suggestive paper “ Marlowe’s 
Map ”, from which the following passage may be abstracted here : 
“ He ( Marlowe) was playing a great game of chess, with kings and 
conquerers for pieces, and for chessboard, the Theatrum orbis 
Terrarum : a Kriegspiel, ... but his game, being imaginary, without 
our bitter urgency, was excellent sport . . . from the bare outlines of 
maps, and perhaps from the dry statements of Cosmographers, he 
1 bodied forth the forms of things unknown ’. He saw the Polar 
cliffs as ‘ rocks of shining pearl ’ ; he heard the boisterous waves of 
raging Lantchidol beat on an unchartered coast. He pondered over 
the great Atlas till the countries ‘ came alive ’, and the creatures of 
his brain went through such adventures as fell to the lot of many an 
Englishmen of his time.” To Marlowe, then, poetry was supreme 
sport ; to imagine things, to project them finally and permanently into 
the realm of poetry, to make of man a higher and a greater than he 
is, — these were Marlowe’s sport, and hence certainly he deserves 
Swinburne’s encomium, “He is the greatest discoverer, the most 
daring and inspired pioneer, in all our poetic literature.” 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar. 


(I am thankful to Principal H. Hamill, I. E. S., for kindly going 
through the MS. of this essay and making useful suggestions towards 
its improvement. K. R. S. ) 



ANOTHER SHAKESPEARE CRUX. 


In Macbeth I. V. 19 occurs a passage upon which much critical 
ink has spilt. I quote the passage from the Cambridge Shakespeare 
edited by Aldis Wright. 

Thou ‘ldst have, great Glamis, 

That which cries ‘ Thus then must do, if thou have it ; 

And that which rather than dost fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone.’ 

The passage has presented so many problems that the Cambridge 
editor gives it a critical note to itself. In this note he is sufficiently 
judicial to offer no opinion of his own, in this resembling most com- 
mentators coram cruce. But he records his judgment in the text he 
prints. 

His note reads : 

Note I. 

I. 5. 19-22. Pope was the first to place the words ‘Thus thou . . . 
undone ’ in inverted commas, and was followed substantially by all 
subsequent editors with the exception of those we are about to mention. 
Hanmer printed in italics ‘ This thou must do if thou have it ’ only, 
and was followed by Capell and Mr. Staunton, except that they restore 
the original reading ‘ Thus ’ for ‘ This ’. Johnson proposed to read 
‘me’ for ‘it’ in line 20, printing in italics the same words which Pope 
included in inverted commas. His reading was adopted by Rann. 
D. A. Hunter (Harry Rowe) read : 

‘Thou’ dst have, great Glamis, 

That which cries, Thus thou must do, if thou have me ; 

And that’s what rather thou dost fear to do, 

Than wishest should be undone.’ 

Mr. Joseph Hunter {New Illustrations &c. of Shakespeare, 
II. p. 172) proposed to mark the words ‘Thus thou must do’ only as a 
quotation, and to read line 20 thus : 

‘That which cries “Thus thou must do” if thou wouldst have it’ 
The Variorum edition of the play is even fuller of possibilities. 

Both the Cambridge Edition note and the Variorum Edition seem 
to me to miss certain essentials. They all presume that what, in the 
opinion of Lady Macbeth, Macbeth would have, are, (0 the throne of 
Scotland, (n) the disappearance of Duncan. 

J 
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Now let us remember that from the point of view of Lady Mac- 
beth (ii) is a necessary antecedent to (t) and that to her dear vision 
the two are one. 

Remembering this, let us view the earlier part of her speech, and 
let us note that it is cast in a euphuistic mould ; and that, in it, she 
lisps in antitheses for the antitheses come. It is therefore both artis- 
tically and psychologically necessary that her culminating remark 
should be antithetical. For the reasons already adduced, I claim that 
between ‘the taking off of Duncan,’ and the throne of Scotland there is, 
for Lady Macbeth, no antithesis whatsoever. 

In Shakespeare’s time punctuation was in its infancy and serious 
proof reading not yet conceived. Punctuation was either grammatical, 
rhetorical or histrionic, according to the fancy of the punctuator. 
There is, therefore, from the Folio no evidence to be drawn from its 
punctuation. 

One past Editor had a glimmer of light, but it failed him. He is 
Mr. Joseph Hunter. Let us follow his glean and ignore his proposed 
alteration of the verse for (difficilior lectio senpcr probabilior) we must 
try to keep to the words of the text. 

Let us punctuate thus : 

Thou 'idst have, Great Glamis, 

That which cries, 'Thus thou must do’, if thou have it ; 

And that which rather than dust fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone. 

There is but one thing which tells a man his duty. It is the voice 
of conscience. If he has a conscience it will speak. In the opinion of 
Lady Macbeth, her husband would like to be a man of conscience. 

Thou’ldst have, great Glamis, 

That which cries, ‘Thus thou must do’, if thou have it, But, at 
the same time, the seeds of corruption have begun to mortify the 
categoric imperative within him, and so he’d have the death of 
Duncan — 

That which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone. 

This very simple adjustment of the orthodox punctuation saves 
us from all necessity of suggesting with Dr. Johnson that Shakespeare 
wrote it’ when he meant ‘me’, or that when he wrote ‘if thou have it’ 
he meant ‘if thou’ldst have me.’ 


H. Hamill. 



THE APR! HYMNS IN THE RGVEDA.* 

[Translated into English and briefly annotated.] 

By 

V. A. Gadgil. 

Introduction. 

1. It is generally believed that the Apr! hymns form a liturgical 
introduction to an animal sacrifice. The word apr! can be derived 
either from a + */pr ‘ to fill ’ or from a + V pri ‘ to please,’ to gratify ; 
both the derivations are suggested at Sat. Br. III.8.1.2 [aprinati ‘fills’] 
& VI.2.1.28-31 [aprinati ‘pleases’]. More probable is the second 
derivation which corresponds to the Zend afrinaiti. These ten Apn 
hymns are evidently composed for sacrificial purposes as their construc- 
tion is very artificial. They consist generally of 11 pks each of which 
is addressed to a separate deified object connected with sacrifice. 
The usual order of the verses is as follows : — First verse, to Agni either 
as the samiddhah ‘ the enkindled one ’ ( cf. I. 13 ; 142 ; 188 ; II. 3 ; 

IX. 5 ; V. 5 ; X. 110 ) or as the receiver of samidh ( cf. IH. 4 ; VII. 2 ; 

X. 70). Second verse, either to NaraSamsa (cf. I. 13 ; 142 ; II. 3 ; 
V. 5 ; VII. 2 ; X. 70) or to Tanunapat ( cf. I. 13 ; 142 ; 188 ; III. 4 ; 
IX. 5 ; X. 110). Both the deities are invoked to spread honey and 
ghee over the sacrificial oblation. Third verse, to Agni associated 
with -/id ‘to praise,’ as its object (cf. I. 13 ; 142 ; 188 ; II. 3 ; V. 5 ; 
VII. 2; IX. 5; X. 70; 110 ; only once, that too perhaps through over- 
sight, is Agni connected with id or ir, ‘ the sacrificial food ’. cf. III. 4 ; ). 
Fourth verse, to Barhih. Fifth verse, to Devir Dvarah. Sixth 
verse, to Usasd-Naktau. Seventh verse, to Daivyau hotarau ( see note 
on I. 13.8.) Eighth verse, to the three goddesses, Saraswat l, Tla, 
BKarati ( for Mahi see note on 1.13.9). Ninth verse, to Tvastr whose 
function is to bestow fruitful genital vigour upon the worshippers. 
Tenth verse, to Vamspati, the sacrificial post. Eleventh verse, to 
the Svahakflis which are the exclamation ‘Svaha’ pronounced over 
the oblations offered to the favourite deities of the poet. 

2. These Aprl hymns belong to ten different families of Rsis. cf. 
M. Muller, History, p. 463 (Kanvas I. 13 ; Angirasas I. 142 ; Agastis I. 
188 ; Saunakas i.e. Grtsamada family II.3 ; Vi=vamitras III.4 ; Atris V.5 ; 


* I am deeply indebted to Professor Velankar, my teacher and colleague for 
initiating me into the field of Rgvedic studies and for making helpful suggestions 
to me from time to time, 
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Vashthas VII. 2 ; KaSyapas IX. 5 ; BadhryaSvas X.70 ; Jamadagnyas 
X.110). Out of these ten families four families (Saunakas II.3; Atris 
V.5 ; Vasithas VII.2 ; BadhryaSvas X.70) invoke NarHsamsa only ; 
other four (Agastis 1.188 ; ViSvamitras III.4 ; KaSyapas IX.5 ; J5mad- 
agnyas X.110 ;) invoke Tanunapat only ; while the remaining two 
families (Kanvas 1.13; Angirasas 1.142) invoke both NaraSamsa and 
Tanuanpat. According to the ASvalhyana Ssrauta-sutra III.2, those who 
belong to the Saunakas should use the Apri hymn of Grtsamada i.e. 
II.3 ; those belonging to the Vashthas should use the April of Vasbtha 
i.e. VII. 2 ; and all other families excepting those of the Saunakas and 
the Vashthas may either use the Apri hymns of their own Rsis or 
may even choose the Apri of Jamadagni i.e. X. 110. From this 
statement it appears that the Apri hymns of the VII and II man- 
dalas must have formed a group by themselves apart from the re- 
maining 8 Apri hymns which may have been composed later in imi- 
tation of these two. The statement that the Grtsamadas and the 
Vashthas must use their own Apri hymns, and are not allowed 
to choose any other Apri hymn, must have a very long history behind 
it. It is interesting to note in this connection that both the Grtsama- 
das and the Vasisthas invoke NaraSamsa in their Apris, whereas the 
jamadagnyas and the Visvamitras invoke Tanunapat. The traditional 
hostility between the Vasisthas and the Visvamitras is a fact well 
known to vedic scholars. Under these circumstances it is quite con- 
ceivable that Visvamitra should not follow Vasistha in the use of the 
April and should invoke Tanunapat in place of Naragamsa, and that 
the families of the Atris and the Badhrya4vas may have followed the 
example of the Vasistthas, while those of Agastya, Kasyapa and 
Jamadagni may have followed Visvamitra or in view of the priority of 
Jamadagni to ViSvamitra and the high regard generally shown to the 
jamadagnyas by the Visvamitras, it is more probable that the latter 
and the other families mentioned above may have followed the ex- 
ample of Jamadagni (X. 110.) in tire use of Tanunapat. The borrow- 
ing of verses 8-11 by the Visvamitras from the April of the Vasisthas 
does not go against such a supposition ; for this borrowing can be 
satisfactorily explained in the following manner. 

3. It -is now fairly well established that the two Rsis, Vasistha 
and ViSvamitra served as the chief priests at the court of the same 
king, Sudas (cf. VII. 18 & 83"; III. 33 & 53). Vasistha was serving 
first and was later supplanted by Visvamitra. The April used by 
Vasistha as the Purohit of Sudas, the king of the Bharatas, contains a 
reference to the tribe of his patron (cf. bharati bharafibhih at VII. 2.8) 
and must, therefore, have already been accepted as their favourite 
Apri. by the Sudas-family. Afterwards Visvamitra or some other poet 
of his family composed a separate April, but retained the last four 
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stanzas as a mark of allegiance to the family of Sudas. This conjec- 
ture, namely the classification of the Apr's into two distinct groups — • 
the Narasamsa and the Tanunapat — is rendered more probable by a 
passage in Katya. Sarvanukra. according to which those Apri hymns 
which contain an invocation to Narasamsa are called Apram or rather 
Apram is the Devafd of them, whereas those in which Tanunapat is 
invoked are styled Apriyah. Apram appears to be a collective name 
and suggests, therefore, that with Narasamsa the other deities of the 
Apri hymns formed a perfect unity, but not so with Tanunapat, and 
hence the use of the plural, i.e. the Apris in the second case. 

4. One more point favourable to this conjecture is the identity 
of Narasamsa with the Avestic Nairyosanha. On the strength of this 
identity vedic scholars trace Narasamsa to the Indo-Iranian period. 
Tanunapat, on the other hand, is comparatively a new word and does 
not occur outside the Apri hymns except at III. 29. 11 & X. 92.2, 
while Narasamsa occurs in about 8 passages outside the Ap/is. The 
comparison of the Apris of Vasistha and VKvamitra would support 
the conjecture that the former is the earlier of the two. For instance 
at III. 4.3, Agni is called the hot a of i d or ida [cf. ilah hofdram ] . 
The word id has no connection with 7 Id ‘to praise’ which is the key- 
word at this place in all other Apr's. Possibly the author of this 
hymn is either misled by similarity of sound or has purposely made 
an innovation as against the use of v/id in Vasistha’s Apri. Besides 
Visvamitra’s Apri does not mention the word ‘ dvarah ’ in verse 6 and 
has retained, as shown above, the last four verses of VaSistha’s Apri. 
The Agni hymns in ViSvamitra mandala represent a much later stage 
of development of the sacrificial ritual, cf. Nos. 8 & 21 in particular. 

5. What has been said above of VKvamitra’s Apri can with 
equal force apply to the remaining 7 Apri hymns ; for in point of their 
diction and style they approach the ordinary suktas. The nearer an 
Apri hymn is to the ordinary style, the later it is. Of these 8 later Apri 
hymns, the Apri of Jamadagni seems to have been considered as the 
most important one from oldest limes. That is why A^valayana lays 
down that the Apri of Jamadagni may be employed by any one of the 
Rsi families excepting those of Vasistha and 5unaka. This is further 
borne out by the fact that Jamadagni is a very old Rsi whom even 
Vasistha respectfully refers to at VII. 96.3 and Kutsa as well who at 
IX 97.51 [ arseyam Jamadagnivat nah] aspires for Rsihood in the 
manner of Jamadagni. The relations between the families of Jama- 
dagni and VKvamitra are, on the other hand, very peculiar. The 
former are not only respected as an old family of sages by the latter, 
but are also looked upon by them as their friends and defenders in 
times of difficulties. It is with the help of the Sasarparis (for the 
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identification, cf. Velankar, Hymns to Indra B. U. J., Vol. m, part VI) 
granted to the ViSvamitras by the Jamadagnyas that they i.e. the 
ViSvamitras recovered their position from the ignoble defeat at the court 
of the king, Sudfis (c.f. Ill 53. 15-16). The importance attached to 
the song of Jamadagni by the Vi§vamitras in the invocation of Mitra 
and Varuna at III 62.18, leads to the same conclusion. In the light 
of this discussion regarding the high position which the family of 
Jamadagni occupies among the families of Rris, it is now not difficult 
to understand Asvalayana’s statement that in the PrSjapatya Yaga all 
should employ Jamadagni’s Apn. cf. Asv. Sr. Sutra. III. 2 [ prajapatye 
tu Jdmadagnyah Sarvesam ] . 

6. After this discussion on the statement of ASvaldyana two 
things relating to the structure of these Apris deserve notice, (l) All 
the verses in the different Aprl hymns are generally composed in the 
same metre. Gayatrl, for instance, is used for I. 13 ; 188 ; V. 5 ; Tris- 
tubhfor II. 3 (with the exception of verse 7 which is in Jagati) & 
for III. 4 ; VII. 2 ; X-70 ; X-110 ; Anustubh for 1-142 ; and lastly in 
IX. 5, the first 7 verses are in Gayatrl and the last four are in Anui- 
tubh. On account of the diversity of metres used in two Apn hymns 
just now pointed above (cf. IX-5 & II. 3), and the identical appearance 
of four jks (8-11) in the Aprl hymns of the Vasisthas and the Vi4va- 
mitras, Bergaigne conjectures that some of the R?i families had only 
seven prayajas. Oldenberg does not support this conjecture (vedic 
hymns part H. p. 9). Bergaigne’s point of view would, however, have 
been strengthened if the Grtsamada hymns were to follow a uniform 
practice with regard to a change of metre in the concluding verse of a 
hymn. No doubt there are some hymns in the II Mandal, in which 
there is a change of metre in the concluding verses (cf. II. 8.6 ; 13.13 ; 
17-8 & 9 ; 21.6) but there are other hymns also in which the metre 
changes in some intermediate verses only ( cf. II. 23-15 & 19 ; 24-12 ). 
(2) Each Aprl hymn contains 11 rks, but this general practice is not 
observed in I. 13 & 142 of which the former contains 12 rks since both 
Nara&unsa and Tanunapat are invoked, and the latter has got 13 rks, 
Indra also in addition to Tanunapat being invoked at the end. Ob- 
viously these are later Aprl hymns as has already been pointed out 
above. 

7. Closely connected with the question of the relation of these 
Apris to different Rsi families is another question concerning their use 
and origin. Almost all vedic scholars with the exception of Grassman 
seem to think that the Apris were intended to be litanies at an animal 
sacrifice which was offered up either by itself or in connection with the 
Soma sacrifice. References to Vanaspati, at the 10th place in all the 
Aprl hymns, which is none other than the sacrificial post to which the 
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victim was tied, and to the rukana (cf. X.70T0) with which the victim 
was tied to the post, and lastly to the Samita, the cutter of the victim 
(cf. II. 3.10 ; X. 110-10), make it abundantly clear that these Aprls 
were intimately connected with an animal sacrifice. Even later prac- 
tice, as reflected in the later vedic Literature, confirms this view ; for 
according to VS. XX. 36-46 ; XXI. 29-40 ; XXVII. 11-22 ; XXVIII. 
24-34 ; XXIX. 25-36 ; Ait Br. IL 1.4 ; Sat. Br. HI. 8.1.2 ; VI. 
2.1.28 ; XII. 8.2.19 ; &v. dr. Sutra. III. 2, these Apris were used at 
an animal sacrifice. Grassman (Uber. Vol. I. p. 6) is, however, of 
opinion that the Apfi suktas were not originally intended for use at an 
animal sacrifice, but formed a liturgical introduction to an Agni sacri- 
fice of a fairly stereotyped form in which Ghrta was the offering. From 
this point of view he tries to explain the regular scheme for an Apri 
hymn in the following manner : — 

(1st rk) Agni is kindled early in the morning. (2 & 3) To him, 
the self-born (Tanunapat), the Naragamsa, homage is paid. (4) Then 
Barhih is spread. (5) The symbolical doors of the sacred place are 
opened to let the Gods with their gifts in. (6) Then special deities 
are invoked, Night and Dawn being the first. (7) The two divine 
Hotrs appear. (8) Then follow the three Goddesses, Sarasvatl, Ija and 
Bharati. (9) Also Tvatr, the father of the embryo, the protector of 
the family and cattle is invoked. (10) The trunk of the sacrificial post 
is anointed thrice with ghee and is raised up (the pa'su is let loose). 
(11) Agni then consumes the trunk and carries the offering to the 
Gods under blessings of svaha. 

8. Haug, on the other hand, believes that these Apris are 
nothing but a poetical development of the more ancient prayajas and 
anuyajas, and owing to their litany-like character are presumably 
very old blessings which go back to the Indo-Iranian period ( Haug 
Ait. Br. Trans, p. 81 ). In this connection it is interesting to compare 
the text of the Apri hymns with the corresponding praisas of the 
Maitravaruna priest at the Prayaja invocations given at Taitt. Br. III. 
6.2. In Avesta there are some short texts or prayers called the 
‘Afringans’ which are to be recited over a meal consisting of wine, 
milk and bread offered to an angel or the spirit of a deceased person. 
These Afringans offer a very close parallel to our Apris (Haug 
Essays pp. 224-225 ). In both the terms the root is practically the 
same a+ V pri ‘ to please ’ (Sk.) and ->/afri ‘ to invite ’ (Avesta). 
The animal sacrifices of the Indo-Iranians must, indeed, have been 
accompanied by the predecessors of the later Apris and Afringan 
invocations, but partly through the reformist tendency and the ethical 
character of the teachings of Zarathushtra and partly owing to the 
antagonistic attitude of the ancient Iranians towards the vedic Indians, 
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the animal sacrifice came to be held in great disfavour among the 
Gathic Iranians with the result that the common invocations — the 
predecessors of the Aprls and the Afringam — came to be employed 
by them at the ordinary sacrifice as said above. The Vedic Aryans 
on the other hand, continued their older practice and employed the 
Aprts at an animal sacrifice. 

TRANSLATION. 

I. 13. 

(1) „ Being well kindled, 0 Agni, Hot?, purifier, bring us hither 
the Gods for ( the man ) who offers sacrificial food, and perform 

the sacrifice. (2) Tanunapat ! Make our sacrifice sweet to-day 

for the Gods to feast. (3) I invoke here at this sacrifice the 

beloved Narasamsa, sweet-tongued preparer of (our) oblations. 
(4) 0 Agni ! Being praised ( by us ), bring the Gods hither in 
your easy-moving car. You are the Hofd. instituted by manus 
( man or Manu ). (5) Strew, 0 you wise men, in due order 
[ Inusak ] the sacrificial grass dripping with ghee [ ghrtaprstam ] 
where the immortal appear. (6) May the divine Doors, promoters of 
Rta, inexhaustible, open for worshipping gods this day and at this 
hour [ niinam. ] . (7) I invoke at this sacrifice Night and Dawn, the 
beautifully adorned, that they may sit on this our sacrificial grass. 
(8) I invoke these two divine Hotrs, the wise ones with sweet tongue. 

NOTES. 

113 . 

Gayatri. (1) The key-word o£ the 1st rk Is sam+ •/ iih. In 7 out of 10 Apr! 
hymns samiddha is used as an epithet of Agni ( of 1. 13 ; 142 ; 188 ; 1L 3 ; V. 5 ; 
DC. 5 ; X. 110 ) while in the remaining three sarnih, a verbal noun, in the sense of 
fuel is used ( cf. ILL 4 ; VIL 2 ; X. 70 ). ( 2&3 ) For the use of N&raiamsa and 
Tanunapat in the Aprt hymns, see Introduction. Agni is addressed as TartunajZt 
‘son of the body ’ because Agni is enkindled by Agni himself, of. 1. 12.6. NaMamsa, 
identical with the Avestlc Nairyosanha ‘ praised by men ’ can appropriately be an 
epithet of Agni. The function of both Nata&amsa and Tanlinapat is to spread out 
ghee or honey over the sa crifice . (4) The key-word is v/ "id ‘to praise ’. (5) 
Anusak : Adv.from anu-t- */ sanj. c : — Amrtasya'. The word may either be mas. or 
neu. ; in the former case it may refer to Agni himself, while in the latter it may 
stand for all Gods collectively or perhaps for the oblation, cf - Amrtasya Cetanam 
at RV. I. 1704; Amrtasya cabsavrm at AV. V. 4-3; 28-7; XIX. 39-6-8. (6) 
Asaicatah : From \/ iaic means ' inexhaustible 1 acc. to Geldner ( Der Rgveda (Jber. 
p. 12 ) ; but it may also be more appropriately taken to mean ‘ not clinging to- 
gether’ i.e. wide open. (8) Deuya Hotarau : They are often called Pratharm 
( cf. L 188-7 ; II. 3-7 ; X. 110-7 ). Acc. to Geldner they are the first human priest 
and his sacrificial fire. Acc. to Yaska and Sayana they are the two forms of Agni 
namely the terrestrial one and the one in the mid-region [ ayamcagnih 
madhyamaica ]. Oldenberg takes them as the divine counterparts of the Hotr 
and his assistant Maitravaruna priest. It is, however, more likely that the 
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May they perform this our sacrifice. (9) May Ila, Sarasvufi, the great 
one, the three pleasure-giving Goddesses who never fail (us), sit down 
on the sacrificial grass. (10) Hither I invoke Tvastr, the foremost, of 
manifold forms. May he be ours alone. (11) 0 Vanaspati divine, 
present the oblations to the Gods. May the fame [ cetanum j of the 
giver be foremost. (12) Offer the sacrifice with Svaha to Indra in the 
sacrificer’s house. There I invoke the Gods. 

I. 142. 

(1) Being kindled, Agni, bring to-day the Gods for the man who 
holds the ladle. Spin out the ancient thread ( of sacrifice ) for the 
sacrificer who has pressed out Soma. (2) Measure out, O Tanuruzpal, 
the sacrifice, rich in ghee and full of sweetness, of a priest such as I 
am who sacrifices and toils for you. (3) The bright, purifying, 
wonderful Narasamsa, the God adorable among the Gods, sprinkles 
the sacrifice with honey thrice a day. (4) 0 Agni ! Being besought 
( by us ), bring hither the wonderful beloved Indra ; for this my prayer, 
0 sweet of tongue, goes up \vacyalc] to you. (5) ( The priests are ) 


two chief priests known to the oldest ritual were the I-Iotr and the Adhvaryu 
(cf. M. Haug Ait. Br. Intro, p. 17). The divine counterparts of these 
two are Dnya Ilotdrau in the Apr! hymns. That by these the human priests 
alone are probably meant is suggested by epithets such as vipra at VII 2-7 ; 
purMta rtvija at X. 70-7 ; Kara at X. 110- 7. (9) The rk is the same as V. 5-8. 
Out of the three deities figuring In the Apri hymns BKOratl is dropped here and 
Main is mentioned instead as a substitute acc. to some scholars ; this word i. e. 
Main also occurs at 1. 142-9 & IX. 5-8. Pischel (ved. studien. U 84seq) does not 
favour this idea, but proposes Mahi as a name of the Goddess, Dhisana, whereas 
M. Muller takes it as a river of that name. It should, however, be treated as an 
adjective of any one of the three Goddesses according to the context. It should 
be remembered that the word occurs at L 142.9, and II. 5-8, in addition to the 
usual three deities ( Tisro Dcvata i. e. 7/2, Bharat! and Sarasvat 7 ) thus showing 
that it is conceived as an adjective. (11) DTiluh : Bergaigne changes the accent 
of the word (,dai/ih=datuh ) in view of V. 7.7, deriving if from '/da ' to cut ’, and 
understands by it the human cutter of the victim. Oldenberg ( Noten Vol. Lp. 14) 
is prepared to take it in the sense of the divine cutter of the victim namely 
Agni himself (cf. Ill 3-4) if at all the word is to be derived and accepted as 
Bergaigne does. He, however, is in favour of retaining the traditional accent 
of the word, taking it as referring to either Agni as the giver (-/da ‘to give ’) of 
the rewards or to the human sacrificer as the giver of oblations. 

I. 142. 

Anustubh. (1) Tanlu : It here stands for the continuity of the sacrificial 
institution (cf. I. 159-4 ; II 3-6 ; X 57-2 ; 130-1 ; also •/ tan used in connection 
with the sacrifice.) (2) tiaiamatta : To be derived from •/ Sam ‘ to labour.’ 
(4) Vacyatc (=ucyate) : Ac c. to Oldenberg ucyate is not used here as in similar 
passages like III 39-1, & X 47-7, to avoid the hiatus caused by a preceding vowel 
but V vac is used in the sense of * move forward ’ in such a context (cf. L 46-3 ; 
III 6 1; 39-1;). (5) Strnamsah Vrnjc: An example of Anakoluthon. The poet 
K 
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strewing the sacrificial grass and holding the ladle up, at this well- 
prepared sacrifice. For Indra I trim ( the sacrificial grass ), a wide 
shelter most spacious to receive the Gods. (6) May the divine Doors, 
the promoters of Rta, the wide, purifying, much desired, unfailing 
ones, open themselves for the Gods to enter. (7) May Night and 
Dawn being lauded, the neighbouring (Goddesses) of fine appearance, 
the young mothers of Rta, sit together [ sumat ] on the sacrificial 
grass. (8) May the two divine Hotrs, of sweet voice, uttering prayers, 
the wise ones, perform this our sacrifice, which is successful 
[ sidhram ] and reaches Heaven to-day. (9) May the bright Hotra 
BKaratl, placed among the Gods, the Maruts, ( so also ) IB, the 
great Sarasvafi, the adorable ones, sit on the sacrificial grass. (10) 
May Tvastr, well disposed towards us, let loose by himself that 
wonderful abundant seed in our navel, for the sake of prosperity and 
wealth. (11) Setting free ( the victim ) by yourself, O Vanaspati, 
sacrifice to the Gods. Agni, the wise God among the Gods, makes 
the offerings ready. (12) For Indra who is accompanied by PuSan 
and by the Maruts and is inspired by the Gayatra song, for the ViSve- 
devas and for Vayu, offer the oblations with SvaKa. (13) Indra ! 
Come here for a feast to the oblations sanctified with Svaha. Do 
come ! Hear our call 1 They invoke you at the sacrifice. 


gives up his first construction where he conceives the priests as the subject, when 
he comes to vrnje. Oldenberg proposes vrUjt as 1st per. at S. B. E. 46-155, but at 
Kgveda Noten Vol. I p. 144 takes it as passively used in the 3r d p er with barhih 
as the subject (cf. VI. 11-5 and VII. 39-2) On the use of Vvrj with barhih, see 
Oldenberg. Vedic hymns Part 1 1-38-1. (7) Bhandamanc : To be derived from 
•J bhand I. A. ‘ to receive praise ' (cf. HI 2-12 and 4-6). Oldenberg takes the root 
to mean ‘ to shine forth ’ and Grassmann derives bhadra from it Sumat '. Geldner 
takes it as an adjective of barhih, meaning ‘ oeautiful (soft)’ (Ved-studien II 190). 
Acc. to Oldenberg it means ‘ together ’which seems better (cf. V. 2-4 ; X32-3). 
(8) For Hotarau daivya see note on I 13-8 ; Jugurvan, : From the •/ jr l A. 
=gr, ‘ to praise ', meaning ' uttering praises ’; it occurs only here. (9) Mahl ; 
See note on 1 13-9. C ' The conjecture for reading martesu in place of marutsu 
appears bold to Oldenberg as it is against the text. (10) Puru varam : Grassmann 
reads it as one word Punaiaram : See Oldenberg vedic Hymns Part II p. 156 
(cf. II 40-4). At Noten Vol. I p. 145, however, Oldenberg rightly points out 
that there is no definite ground for this assumption. Geldner, however, takes 
puruvaram as one word in the sense of bahuvaram ‘frequently” Padapatha 
separates as va aram (cf. VI. 13-4 ; VII 7-6). 

Ttnaria : Oldenberg takes it with puru ' plentiful by itself ’. It should rather 
go with Ivasjr as in the following rk [upa tmana ievan yahsi vanaspate] and also 
at I 188-10 [upa imanya vanaspati] . (11) Vanaspati is none other than the 
sacrificial post to which the victim was tied. (12) Gayatra-vepasi : Vepas is to be 
derived from -v/ vcp. It is rather strange that Indra is said to be moved by 
Gayatra songs which are generally the favourite songs of Agni [Gayalravipas as 
an adjective of Indra occurs also at VHI. 1-10) ; but the word Gayatra may have 
been used in the general sense of a 'song’ (cf, L 10-1). 
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I. 188. 

(1) Being kindled you rule to day, a God with the Gods, 0 
winner of thousands ! Carry our oblations as a messenger, a sage ( as 
you are ). (2) 0 Tanltutpat ! The sacrifice is seasoned with honey 
for the pious sacrificer [ (lam yate ] . May he ( i. e. Tariunapai ) 
grant thousand-fold food. (3) Invoked and fit to be praised, bring 
hither, to us the worshipful Gods. Agni ! You are a winner of thou- 
sands. (4) They have spread with might the sacrificial grass pointing 
to the east, to seat a thousand heroes (i.e. Gods), whereon you preside, 
0 Adityas ! (5) The princely, the sovereign, the all-pervading, the 
eminent, the spacious and manifold, the (divine) Doors have poured 
forth (streams of) ghee. (6) Adorned with gold and well decorated, 
you indeed shine in your glory. Sit down, 0 Night and Dawn ! (7) 
(They) are verily the first two Hotrs, divine and eloquent sages. May 
they perform this our sacrifice. (8) Bharafi ! ICa ! Sarasvafi ! All 
you (Goddesses) whom I invoke, lead us on to glory. (9) Tvastr in- 
deed, the Lord, has shaped all forms and all cattle. Grant us their 
abundance. (10) Send the sacrificial food to the Gods by yourself, 0 
Vanaspati! May Agni make the oblations delicious, (ll) Agni, the 
fore-runner of Gods, is anointed (with ghee) to the accompaniment of 
the Gayatra song. He shines at offerings blest with Sviha. 


I. 188. 

G3yatri. This hymn seems to be closely related to X. 110. Oldenberg 
thinks ( S. B. E. 46, 188) that the author of X. 110, knew and imitated this hymn. 

(2) c : — dadhat : Either present participle going with yojna or Inj. 3rd per. sing, 
going with TanKnapat to be supplied as the subject ; but the latter seems to be 
better In view of 1L 9-1 ; IV. 24-7 ; V. 14-1 ; and also the fact that Agni ( and not 
yojna ) is associated with the ‘ winning of thousandfold riches’in the preceding 
and the following rks where ~J s5 and -J jT are equal to our dha in this passage 

(3) Ajuvlianah tdyah : Repeated at X. 110-3. (4) Sohasrav'tram : acc. to Oldenberg 
* this Is the Dasavira sacrifice of the Saktyas. Ten valiant sons are bom to those 
who perform it’ ( Pancavimsa Br. XXV. 7-4). But the word vlra may even be 
taken to refer to the Gods and Sahasrav'iram may then mean ‘ making room for a 
thousand heroes i.e. Gods.’ Yira is often used for Indra, Maruts and other Gods 
( cf. L 30-5 ; 61-4 ; 85-1 ; IV. 25-6 ) and barhih is called as devavyacaslamam. (5) a : 
Viraf and Samral occuring in the singular are perhaps proper names of the 
sacrificial doors as happily suggested by Oldenberg and Geldner, (6) Usasau : 
Ekasesa dvandva ‘ Dawn and Night (7) See note on 1. 13-8. (9) S + •/ yaj is 
sometimes used in the sense of ‘to grant’. (10) Pathah: Acc. to European 
scholars it always means * a place ' in Rgveda, but Sayana who takes it in the 
sense of ‘ food’ ( from -J pa ‘to drink ' ) may be right so far as our passage and 
IIL 31-6. are concerned, (cf. Velankar : Hymns to Indra, B. U. J. Vol. III. Part VI. 
p. 8-9 ). (11) Samajyase : Passive of s/ anj ‘ to anoint ’ ; it may also be taken as 
a passive form of V aj ' to urge ’ ( cf. II. 39-7 ; VI. 25-9) 
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II. 3. 

( 1 ) Agni, being kindled and set down on the earth, has stood 
up facing all the worlds. May the divine Hotr form of old, the purifier, 
the wise God Agni, being worthy, sacrifice to the Gods. ( 2 ) Nar- 
asamsa lighting up the sacrificial chambers, equal to the three worlds 
by his greatness, of great splendour, moistening the offering with a mind 
intent on pouring ghee— may he anoint the Gods at the head of Sacri- 
fice. (3)0 Agni ! Being, praised in our mind as the worthy one, 
sacrifice for us fo the Gods before the human sacrificer. Bring hither 
the host of Maruts. Sacrifice, O men, Indra who is never foiled and is 
sitting on the sacrificial grass. (4) 0 divine Barhih ! On this ( Barhih ) 
which is increasing, rich in heroes, easily spread on the Vedi for 
wealth, anointed with ghee, take your seat, 0 Vasus, 0 all Gods, 
0 Adityas, worthy of worship ! ( 5 ) May. the divine doors, easily 
passable, invoked with worship, open wide. May they, the spacious 
ones, undecaying, open wide, consecrating the race famous and rich 
in men. ( 6 ) May Dawn and Night, grown strong from of old, joyful 
like two female weavers, ( do ) their work well for us — they who 
combining together weave the woof spread out, the pattern of the 

n. 3. 

Tristubh, 7 jagati (1) PSvaka : Pavaha is everywhere to be restored 
( Arnold. VM. p. 143 ). P/adivah : Adv. ' from old days '. Arhan : Compare the 
later use of the word among the Jainas and the Buddhists. (2) Dhaniani : DHSman 
from •VM ‘to place’ or ' to support ’, meaning (1) abode cf. II. 3-11 [Ghrlamvasya 
dhamd] ; III. 55-10 [w.$v3 dhamSni ] . (2) Law or practice, of III. 7-6 [ amisvant 

dhamu jariluh vavaltsa ] . (3) Power or lustre cf. X. 166-4 [ abhibhnh 

dKamnTi ] . e ' The meaning is metaphorical, the manah standing for the ladle in 
the hand9 of Narasamsa conceived as the Hota. Mttrdhan yajnasya naturally 
refers to the vedi. The role attributed to NdrZbamsa here is the same as that 
assigned to TanOnapat elsewhere ; thus the identity between the two is established. 
(3) Manusat porvah : Agni is Arch-sacrlficer. cf. X. 53-1 [pnrvah asmSt], 
Barhisadam : Oldenberg proposes to change it to barhissadam : Waekernagel 
(Vol. L p. 342 and Vol. II. p. 125) takes it to be a vedic custom by which the 
ending * s’ of the first member in a compound is dropped , he calls It vedic elision. 
Acc. to Arnold (VM. p. 143) barhisadam is preferable here and in V. 44-16; but 
barhissad in VII. 2-6c; IX. 68, lc;X. 15-3c. (4) Subharam vedyasyam ; ‘Easily 
carried on the altar or well laid upon the altar'. Vii-ve dtvdh: If it is to be 
taken as one word as Oldenberg would have it, both visvedevah and Adityah being 
vocatives would have to be accented ; but the latter is not so accented. The 
difficulty can be solved if visve be taken as a separate word in the nominative, an 
adjective of devah and Adityah of VIL 51-3 [Adilya viive Maridc&ca W«]; also 
III. 14-4 [visve marutah]. (5) Arnold (VM. p. 142) reads uruyd for urviya and 
suprayanah for suprayanZh * easily passable ’ ; acc. to Oldenberg also suprayanah is 
supported by forms like supraya (cf. VIL 39-2), prayai (cf. 1, 142-6) and other 
corresponding passages of the Apri hymns. Varna: A race or a community, ( cf. 
L 104-2 and HI. 34-9.) (6) A happy comparison between Night and Dawn on the 
one hand and two female weavers on the other. a;~After apa-msi some form of 
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sacrifice, they easy to milk, rich' in milk. ( 7 ) May the two divine 
Hotrs, the first ones, the very wise, the very beautiful, rightly sacri- 
fice together with rks. They sacrificing together to the Gods, at the 
proper season, anoint them, on the navel of the Earth, over the three 
sloper. ( 8 ) Sarasvafi, the accomplisher of our prayer, the Goddess 
M, the all-surpassing Bharafi — may all the three Goddesses, of their 
own accord, sit down on this Barhih, the faultless shelter, and protect 
( us ). ( 9 ) Swiftly a manly son is bom, tawny in colour, well suppor- 
ting ( Siibharah ), bestower of strength, loving the Gods. May Tvastr 
loosen the navel for us, and may he ( Vlrah or havih ) go to the 
abode of the Gods. ( 10 ) May the vanaspati rise up, releasing (the 
sacrificial food.) May Agni make the offering ready with his skill 
( Dlubhih ). May the knowing divine Immolator carry the thrice- 
anointed offering to the Gods. ( 11 ) Ghee is sprinkled. His womb is 
ghee. He rests on ghee. His abode is ghee. Bring ( the Gods ) accord- 
ing to your wont. Rejoice, carry the oblation consecrated with Svafia, 
0 Bull ! 


•J hr is to be supplied; Sarnia -Adv. ‘From times immemorial’ ; Weber pro- 
poses sanaBtm. Genitive plu. from san ' to win ', but Oldenberg does not 
approve of it. b :—Vayyaia occurs only here. It is, therefore, difficult to decide 
what exactly it means. It may be vayyc iva ( dual Fem. ) or vayya iva ( dual Mas. 
or Sing. Fem. like usasanal:ia suiitgha iva dhmuh at VII. 2-6); Padapatha reads 
vayyH iva The word vayya means ‘ a female companion’; Oldenberg suggests 
its derivation from vi ' a bird ’. Can we not derive it from vayah ' age ’ ( cf. the 
classical vayasya ) ? cd:—‘ Coming together they weave the woof spread out, the 
pattern of the sacrifice’. The idea is common in Rgveda, also cf. VS. 2041 
[lanlurn iatam phas'd sainvayanK ] ; acc. to Geldner ‘They weave the tantu 
( of time ) and the ptsah ( of the sacrifice )’. Perhaps tantu and pciah may 
stand in apposition; for yajnasya pi&ah cf. VII. 42-1 [adhavarasya pesah ] 
Oldenberg takes pesah to mean ‘an ornament’ and Pischel takes it along with 
Sayana to mean ‘ rupa ’ i.e. form’. ( 7 ) Nabha prthivySh: Acc, to Oldenberg, ' at 
the official sacrifice ’ or ‘ at the altar ' as Sayana takes it The three sanus are 
probably the raised places where the three srauta fires are enkindled. (8) 
Vtivatfirtih : ‘ All-surpassing ’ from •J Ivor or -J tr\ svadhaya means ‘ of their own 
accord ' from svadhd ‘ inherent power ’. Acchidram 'saramm : ‘ A safe or secure 
refuge’ either Nom. or Accu. sing ; in the former case it becomes the standard of 
comparison for the Dev'h and we get Luptopama acc to Geldner, ‘ Let the three 
Goddesses protect this barhih, having sat down, as a safe refuge ( protects) ’ ; in 
the latter case two more interpretations are possible according as barhih being 
taken as an object of pdntu and saranam going with rdsadya or as barhih going with 
nisadya and saranam being taken as an object of panlu. ( 9 ) Subharah .’ ‘ easy 
burden ’ ; a good son supports himself. Acc to Sayana the word means ‘ well 
grown ’ and acc to Oldenberg, 1 rich in gain ’. d : — The subject of etu is either 
vlrah or the sacrificial offering mentioned as the object of ava+ srj in the next 
rk. For frathah see note on L 188. 10. ( 10 ) Samita : ‘ The slaughterer ’ who 
cuts up the victim ( of I. 162. 9-10 ). Agni plays the roll of the samiia metaphori- 
cally (of. RV. 1IL 4.10 ; X 110.10 ; VS. 21-21 ; 28.10 ) ; on this aspect of Agni see 
introduction para 7. ( 11 ) Mimihsc •’ Either Passive or Active 3rd per sing. 
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III. 4. 

( 1 ) At every log of fuel be kind towards us. With every flash 
you grant us the* vasu’s favour. Bring hither the Gods, 0 God, for 
sacrifice. Being well disposed, 0 Agni, sacrifice as a friend to your 
friends. ( 2 ) ( Tari-inapat ) whom the Gods, Vanina, Mitra, Agni, 
honour daily thrice a day, O Tamnapat, make this our sacrifice 
which worships ( the Gods ) and whose abode is in ghee, sweet with 
honey. ( 3 ) ( Our ) thought rich in all boons goes up to worship the 
flrst Hoi x of the holy food and to honour him, the Bull, with prayers. 
May he, the best sacrificer, inspired ( by our prayers ) sacrifice to 
the Gods. ( 4 ) Your way to the sacrifice is made to go high up ; the 
flames have gone up to the (high) regions. Or the Hotr has sat 
down at Heaven’s navel. We spread out the sacrificial grass, spacious 
enough to receive the Gods. ( 5 ) Choosing in mind the work of seven 
priests, inspiring all, ( the Gods ) came according to the Holy Law. 
( The divine doors ) many and adorned with heroes ( i. e. Gods or 
men ), bom at the sacrifices, have moved on here to this sacrifice. 
( 6 ) Hither ( come ) the two Dawns, the neighbourly ones, being 
lauded and differing in form, they smile on so that ( the Gods ) 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra accompanied by Maruts, with their glories, 
may accept us. ( 7 ) I propitiate ( Nyrr.je ) the two Hotrs, the first 

111 4. 

Tristubh. (1) Smmlim vasvah : ‘ Vasu’s favour or grace ’ (cf. VII. 39-1). 
(2) On Tanunapat see note on 1. 13-2 ; Visvamitra tells us that both Nard&amsa 
and Tatfdnapal are two forms of Agni (cf. Ill 29’ 11). (3) Thekey-word is •>/ 1 d. 
Agni is honoured with epithets such as iditah, idyah or ifmyah in 8 out of_ 10 Apr't 
hymns; in one i. e. X 70-2 [agnim 'date] he is made the object of V id, whereas 
here he is the HoO of id3 or i/2. There seems to be ^confusion on the part of 
the composer of this hymn in so far as in place of \/ id generally used in all other 
Apri hymns he has put id or iia ‘ sacrificial food ’ which has no connection with 
•J id - ' to praise ’. He seems to be misled by similarity of sound ; for hc&ram ilah 
cf. I. 128-1 ; II. 10 i ;-VI. 1-2 ; X. 91-1. (4) Barhih which is spread around the vtdi 
for the Gods to sit upon is called dwavyacah ' roomy or spacious for Gods ’. Vam : 
Acc. to Sayana Agni and Barhih ; acc. to Oldenberg Shavaniya and Garhapatya 
fires and acc. to Ludwig Heaven and Earth. Sayana is probably right because 
Agni as Hola and Barhih are the only two directly mentioned in the same rk. 
(5) In no other Apfl hymn is the word Dvarah in some form or other dropped. 
ab : — The subject is dsi<ah to be supplied. Sapta hotram means * the work of the 
seven priests’. cd :—‘ The subject of vicaranta is Dvarah supplied acc. to Sayana 
and Oldenberg while Grassmann, Geldner and Ludwig take deiah as the subject 
and paniih (i. e. Dvarah) as the object of vicaranta and translate 1 The Gods come 
to the sacrifice through the many doors etc ’; for pBrvVt (Fern, of purti ' many ’) as 
standing for doors cf. I. 188-5; VII. 2-5. (6) Us-asa: 'Night and Dawn’; the 
word occurs here and at I. 188-6. Upaht : From upa 4- n/ ahe, adj. ‘ neighbourly ' 
or adv ‘before us’ acc. to Grassmann (cf . parake, sam'ht, abhike and pratike etc.). 
(7) On daivyi hofarau see note on 1. 13-8. Sapta prksdsah : ‘ Steeds ’ acc. to Grass- 
raann ; Pischel takes the seven strong ones ’ to stand for the seven early ancestors 
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ones. The seven strong ones rejoice at will. Praising the truth, they 
speak the truth, the guardians of Law, contemplating according to 
Law. ( 8 ) May BfiaraCi with the Bkaratls, Ila with the Gods, Agni 
with mortals, Sarasvafi with the Sarasvatas ( come ) here. May tire 
three Goddesses sit on this sacrificial grass. ( 9 ) O God Tvastr, 
liberal, send forth that seed ( Turipam ) which is to grow and from 
which is bom a heroic son, skilful, capable, adjuster of the press- 
stones, loving the Gods. ( 10 ) 0 Vanaspati ! Send forth the oblation 
to- the Gods. May Agni, the Immolator, dress it. May he, the truer 
Hotr, sacrifice as he knows the generations of the Gods. ( 11 ) Being 
kindled, 0 Agni, come here in the same chariot with Indra and swift 
( Turebhih ) Gods. May Aditi, the mother of good sons, sit on our 
sacrificial grass. With Svatia may the immortal ones ( i. e. Gods ) 
rejoice. 

V. 5. 

( 1 ) Offer hot ghee to Agni, Jatavedas, the well-kindled flame. 
( 2 ) May the undeceived NaraSamsa make this sacrifice ready; for he 
is a sage with sweets in his hand. ( 3 ) Being praised (by us ), 
0 Agni, bring hear for our help the wonderful, beloved Indra on 
easy-going chariots. (4)0 the bright ( Barhih ), soft as wool spread 
yourself. The hymns have been sung ( for you ). Lead us to success. 
(5)0 divine Doors 1 Easy of access, open yourselves for our protec- 
tion. Fill the sacrifice more and more. ( 6 ) We implore Night & 
Dawn of lovely mien, the two young mothers of Rta, who increase 
our vital power. ( 7 ) Being praised (by us), O two divine Hotrs 

generally referred to as sopla viprah at III. 7-7 ; 31-5 ; IV. 2-15 ; VI. 22-2 ; they are 
evidently the Angirasas (cf. Velankar B. U. J. Vol. Ill part 6 p. 8), (8) Rks 8-11 
are the same as VIL 2. 8-11 ( see Introduction para. 3 ). The celestial followers 
of the three Goddesses. 11a, Sarasvafi and Bharat! are mentioned only in the SprI 
hymn of the Vasisthas and in this hymn ( Intro, para 3 ). Ila is the personifica- 
tion of all kinds of food especially those obtained from a cow. That is why she 
is many a time identified with a cow in Srauta sutras. In the Brahmanas she is 
represented as a woman, the daughter of Manu, with her feet dripping with ghee. 
Btiarau seems to be the personified offering of the Bharatas ( cf. Bliarafi hotra at 
I. 142-9 ; IL 1-11 ; III. 62-3 ). SarasvaTi is the deified river of that name on 
whose banks sacrifices were performed, (cf. I1L 23-4). In fact her banks were 
the cradle of Brahmin culture and civilisation. These three Goddesses together, 
indeed, stand for everything of vital importance to the vedic civilisation, and are, 
therefore, rightly associated in the Apn hymns of the two Rsi families. ( 9 ) 
Raranah : ' Delighted ' from ran 'to rejoice ’, or ' liberal ’ from VnT'to give ’. 
( 10 ) iiamiia ; See note note U. 3-10. ( 11) Turn : ‘ Swift or mighty ’ ( cf. VII. 
8&4 ); the word is either derived from V Ivor ( weak form •Jlur) ‘to hasten 
or from tr { tar ) ‘ to cross ’ 

V. 5. 

Gayatri. ( 1 ) Socih : * Flame ’ from V sue ‘ to shine ’ ( cf. -.ultra, Sofia etc. ) . 
(3) ab: The same as L 142. 4 ab. (5) Suprayam : See note on II 3-5. 
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come here on the wind’s wings ( Patman ) to this our sacrifice. ( 8 ) 
May 1 Ta, Sarasvatl, the great and ( Bharati ), the three Goddesses, the 
bringers of bliss, the never-failing ones, sit on the sacrificial grass. (9) 
Come hither, 0 Tvaslr, of your own accord, being the auspicious over- 
Lord of nourishment. Protect us at every sacrifice. ( 10 ) Wherever 
you know, 0 Lord of the Forest, the secret names ( or places ) of the 
Gods, to that place carry these offerings. ( 11 )• With Svaha to Agni, 
Varuaa, Indra, Maruts and to the Gods, the oblation is offered. 

VII. 2 

(l) Accept our fuel to-day, 0 Agni, and shine mightily, sending 
forth the sacred smoke. Touch the celestial summit with (your) 
crests. Spread yourself with the rays of the sun. (2) In the midst 
of those Gods who are most wise, pure, inspirers of our thoughts, and 
enjoy both kinds of oblations, we praise the greatness of the holy 
Nara&msa with sacrifices. (3) We will for ever glorify for our 
sacrifice Agni, enkindled by Manu (or man), fit to be lauded, your skil- 
ful Asura, a messenger between the two worlds, the truthful speaker. 
(4) Seeking to serve and carrying Barhih, they with bended knees 
spread it with reverence by the side of Agni. Inviting (Agni) to the 
spotted grass, sprinkled with ghee, 0 Adhvaryus, anoint him with 
oblation. (5) With good thoughts, those devoted to the Gods and 
longing for (their) chariots, have thrown open the doors at the Gods’ 
assembly (i. e. sacrifice). Like the maidens (decorating themselves) 
at the gatherings they adorn the doors which are like two mother cows 

( 8 ) Mah'i : See note on I. 13-9 with which this rk is identical. ( 10 ) Nrinubn : 
It is almost a synonym for padani (cf, I, 164-5 ; III. 38, 3 ; X. 5-2 ). 

V1L 2. 

Tristubh (1) d cf. I. 98-1 [vaiivanarah y atale Mryaena ] . (2) Esam .- 
Oldenberg takes it to refer to Gods ‘ Narasamsa of Gods ’ ; Sayana does the same 
and supplies madhye after it. Grassmann takes it with mahimanam. ‘May I 
praise the greatness of Gods through sacrifices to Naraiamsa.’ d Ubhayzni 
havya stand for offerings of soma and ghee or butter ( Sayana ). ( 3 ) Ma nusval ■ 
‘Like Manu or like men’. (d-^Saparyu : ‘Seeking to serve’ from '/sapary, 
denominative of sapar from s / sap ‘ to serve'. Abhijnu—abhi+jmt (= janu) ind. 
‘on the knees’ (cf. I. 72-5; III. 39, 5). d Marjayzdhvam from -J mrj ‘to 
cleanse or purify’ used in connection with Agni when conceived as a horse 
(cf. VII. 3-5). (5). ab The subject is devayanlah i. e. the priests or the 
yajamanas; rathayuh = ralhayavab (Nom. plu. ) going with devayanlah acc. to 
Sayana, but it is better to take it as an adjective of durah as at X, 70-5 cd. cd .- 
The subject is devayanlah : piirvl as an object of samtmjan may be taken as 
standing for durah ( cf. bavhl at L 188-5 and purvih at III. 4-5 ) or as an adjective 
of iridtara (cf. X. 123-3), but in the latter case durah from a will have to be 
supplied as an object of samanjan. For the simile of cows licking their younglings 
( cf. IIL 33-1 & 3 ). Here the sibu is obviously the fire enkindled inside the doors 
of the sacrificial chamber. Sayana, however, takes parvl to stand for jUhupabhrtau 
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licking their youngling. (6) May Night & Dawn, the two celestial 
ladies, invoked by many, sitting on the sacrificial grass, wealthy, worthy 
of worship, come (to our sacrifice) for welfare as a cow easy to milk. 
(7) You Bards, singers at men’s sacrifices, both of you bemgjaiavedas, 
I think of worshipping you. Send up our sacrifice (to the Gods) at 
our invocations, and win us treasures among the Gods. (8-11)= 
III. 4. 8-11. 

IX. 5. 

(1) Pavamina, the Lord, enkindled, the bellowing Bull, pleasing 
(the Gods), shines on all sides. (2) Pavamina, the Tan.innpat, 
sharpening his horns, moves shining through the firmament. (3) 
Pavamina, (our) praiseworthy treasure, full of splendour, shines 
mightily with streams of honey. (4) The tawny Pavamina, God, 
spreading the sacrificial grass eastward with vigour, goes to the Gods. 
(5) The golden divine Doors, being glorified by Pavamana, rise up 
with their panels (i. e. throw them open). (6) Pavamina longs for 
Night & Dawn of good form, the lofty great ones, like handsome 
maidens. (7) I invoke the two divine Hotrs, the Gods watching men. 
Pavamana is Indu, the Bull. (8) May the three Goddesses belonging 
to Pavamana, Sarasvafi, 7/3, the great & Bharafi, well adorned, come 
to this our sacrifice. (9) I invoke Tvastr hither, the first bom, the 
protector, the leader. Indu, the Pavamana, the tawny Bull, the Lord 
of creatures, is Indra. (10) 0 Pavamana ! Anoint with honey in a 
stream the Vanaspati with a thousand branches, green, resplendent 
and golden in colour. (11) All ye Gods, Vayu, Surya, Brhaspati, 
Indra, Agni, come together to the offering consecrated with svaha. 

■ the two ladles ’ and ag,umh to mean ‘rivers’, ‘The ladles are plying the fire 
with ghee at sacrifices as the mother co.vs lick die calf or as rivers ( water the 
fields ) ( 6 ) Dnenuh : Dhitiu is suggested, but tne use of dhawh in the singular 

is quite normal in suca contexts ( cf. i. Ic6-4b ) ( 8 ) ManusjiM.h agni „ ; • Agni 

with meni. e. the ancestors such as the Arigirasas’. (8-11) rks are identical 
with III. 4.8-11 ( see Intro, para. 3). 

IX. 5. 

1-7 Gayatri, 8-11 Anustubh. In this hymn Pavamana Soma plays the roll 
which Agni plays in other Apn hymns ( 5 ) Ataih . ‘ With panels ’. The word 
occurs in the masculine gender here while in the other three passages it is Fein. 
£cf. divah 20su at I. 56-5b & 113,14; divali alah at III. 43.6] In all these 
passages ala or did is associated with divah and means ‘ ends of Heaven or the 
doors of Heaven. Grassmann derives it from a +'/ son or it may be derived from 
•J at' to go ’. ( 8 ) Matt : All the three Goddesses are mentioned and this word 
comes after ltd and is, therefore, to be taken as an adjective of IB ( see note on 
I. 13-3 ). ( 8-11 ) Arnold ( VM. p. 284 ) considers these rks as later owing to the 
peculiarity of their metre. Oldenberg, on. the other hand, assumes the unicy of 
the hymn. As regards the metrical peculiarity in 8-11 rks, he thinks that these 
are the characteristics of Anustubh and not of Gayatri and appear, therefore in 
the latter part consisting of Anuttubh and not in the former ( i. e. 1-7 rks ) which 
is composed in Gayatri, though the two parts form a unity. 
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X. 70. 

(1) Accept, 0 Agni, this my fuel. Welcome this ladle full of 
ghee at the place of oblation. Rise up for the sacrifice to the Gods, 0 
wise Agni, on the elevated plot of the Earth [varsman] when days are 
pleasant. (2) May Naraiamsa, the fore-runner of the Gods, come 
hither on horses of various forms along the path of Rta. May he, the 
holy and most god-like, respectfully make (our offerings) sweet for the 
Gods. (3) Men with offerings praise Agni, the most eternal, for the 
work of a messenger. Bring the Gods hither in a lighdy-rolling chariot 
with draught -horses and sit down here as the- Hotr. (4) ■ May 
( Barhih ) dear to the Gods spread out transversely. May it be for us 
long in length and fragrant. 0 divine Barhih ! Sacrifice with a 
friendly spirit to the willing Gods headed by Indra. (5) 0 Doors ! 
Touch the highest summit of- Heaven or open up as wide as the 
measure of the Earth. Longing and being eager for the chariot, ad- 
mit the celestial car together with those who are mighty in (their) 
greatness. (6) May the Goddesses Night & Dawn, the beautiful 
daughters of Heaven, sit on this altar. 0 you auspicious and willing 
ladies ! May the Gods willingly take their seat on the wide lap (i. e. 
the altar). (7) Up stands the pressing stone or mightily is the fire 

X. 70. 

Tristubh. ( 1 ) Harya : To be derived from */ hary ‘ to like ’ or ‘ to delight in ' 
Dwayajyd : —tkvayajyhySm (Pischel), but Oldenberg is right in taking it as an 
Instrumental form ending in a ; of course it has the sense of the Dative. Sayana 
takes it as an Instrumental form. (2) Miytdhah: Adj. ‘holy’. European 
scholars, however, change it into miyidham ( Grassmann ) or take it as a neuter 
noun ending in as ( Oldenberg _and Geldner) in view of the fact that in the 
corresponding rks of the other Apr i hymns words like havyd ( cf. VII. 2-2 ) and 
yajnam ( cf. V. 5-2 ) associated with «/ siid, and havyatn ( cf. II. 3-2 ) appear in 
such contexts. Perhaps they are right. But Sayana seems, to be justified in 
taking miyidhah= miyedhyah or medhyah in view of I. 26-1 ; 36-9 ; 44-5. The form 
miyedhya which seems to have been regularly pronounced as miyzdhya ( ct Oiden- 
berg ZDMG 55 p. 270 ff) was found metrically unsuitable here by the poet and 
hence he must have used miyedhah ( masculine ). ( 5 ) Var'yah : J. Schmidt takes 
it with prlhivydh tnatraya ‘ wider than the measure of the Earth ', but as 
Oldenberg points out (cf. noten Part H p. 273 ) the separateness and the parallel 
construction of a &b favour var'yah going with sanu ( cf. var'yah barhih in rk 8 
below). Oldenberg, Noten, II p. 273, wrongly ascribes the reading prlhivya to 
the Pada Patha. The mistake is evidently due to misprint in the edition that 
was before him. Max Muller gives the right reading i. e. prlhivydh in his 
Index of Padas p. 365 and so does Grassmann in his Woerterbuch P. 857. 
cd:~ Geldner (Komm. ) suggests an erotic secondary meaning in view of X. 
110-5 ; see also Sayana on this, but Oldenberg does not agree. Mahadbh'h : 
Oldenberg supplies atazh after it and compares X 5-5 : Sayana supplies devaih after 
it Rathayuh=rathayTih, an adjective of dvarah (cf. VII. 2-5 ). (6) Susilpo: The 
word may refer to the art of decoration or skill in general. Does the word refer 
to the art of image making also ? ( 7 ) Dharnani : See note on H. 3-2a, Here th? 
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enkindled. The dear oblations are ready on Aditi’s lap (i.e. the altar). 
0 you two chief priests at this our sacrifice, very wise, win for us 
wealth. (8) 0 you three Goddesses ! Sit down on this wide grass. 
For you we have made it comfortable. May the Goddess Ita, with 
her feet dripping with ghee, enjoy along with other Goddesses, as she 
does from (other) men [manusvat ] , the sacrifice and the oblations well 
placed. (9) Since you have imparted beauty and have been the 
Angirasa’s companion, 0 God Tvastr, willing, possessed of wealth, 
bestower of wealth, sacrifice to the abode of Gods, knowing (as you 
do). 0 Vanaspati ! Knowing well and binding with a cord, take (the 
oblation) to the abode of Gods. May the God prepare our oblations 
and make them delicious. May Heaven and Earth favour our invoca- 
tions. (11) Agni ! Bring here for the sacrifice Varuna and Indra 
from Heaven, the Maruts from the mid-region. May all the Holy ones 
sit on the sacrificial grass. May the Gods rejoice in svaha. 

X. 110. 

(1) O God Jatavedas ! Being enkindled sacrifice to the Gods in 
the house of man to-day and, 0 God, bright as Mitra, knowing them, 
bring them here. You are, indeed, a wise, and intelligent messenger. 
(2) Tanunapat, of fine tongue, anointing the paths and ways of 
Rta, make them pleasant. Take our sacrifice to the Gods, helping 
our prayers and the sacrifice with (your) holy thoughts. (3) Come 
along with the Vasus, 0 Agni, invoked, praised and adored. You are, 
0 active Lord, the Gods’ Hotr. Being a better sacrificer and being 
implored (by us), sacrifice to them (i. e. Gods). (4) By ordinance the 
sacred grass is spread eastward for covering this Earth at the break of 
days. It is spread fairly widely and extensively, comfortable for Gods 
and Aditi. (5) May the spacious Doors open widely, like wives 
adorning themselves for their husbands. Divine, lofty, all-inspiring 
Doors ! Be of easy access to the Gods. (6) May holy Night and 
Dawn, celestial great ladies with golden ornaments, endowed with 
radiant beauty, flowing (i. e. spreading), sit down closely together on 

word seems to mean power i.e. power giving oblations. In a Soma and Agni are 
said to be ready and the mention of havimii is_naturally expected. Sayana 
explains the word by yajnapdhari. d a+ -Zy aj ‘ to worship i. e. to secure 
( something ) by means of worship’. ( 9 ) Angirasam: The word refers to the 
earliest ancestors (cf. note on 111 4-7). (10). On raianTl see Introduction 

para 7. 

X. 110. 

Trittubh. This hymn is identical with VS. XXIX. 25-26 and 28-36. (4) 

Pradiia : ' By ordinance or vedic rule ’. cf. I. 101-7 [ rudrSram pradiia ] ; I. 164-36 
[ Visr.oh pradua j ; also Uvata and Mahldhar on VS. XXIX. 2S] pradih iabdena 
irutivakya mabhiiMyate ], ( 5 ) Sup/7lya \& : see note on II. 3-5b. (6 ) Susvayanfi : 
To be derived from -Z susvay ‘ to flow or to run’ a denominative from stisvi adj. 
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the altar. (7) (Come) the first two divine and eloquent Hotrs, 
measuring out the sacrifice for man to worship, as singers inspiring (us) 
at the assemblies, pointing out the eastern light according to Ordinance. 
(8) May Bkaratl come quickly to our sacrifice and M as well, in- 
spiring (us) as she did Manu (or man). May the three Goddesses in- 
cluding Sarasvafi, doing good work, sit on this comfortable sacrificial 
grass. (9) 0 Hotr ! Being a wise and a better sacrificer and being 
implored (by us), worship here to-day God Tvastr who fashioned these 
two all-creating Heaven and Earth and all beings with their forms. 
(10) Send up by yourself our offerings to the abode ot Gods, anoint- 
ing them at proper time. May Vanaspali and the Immolator God 
Agni season the offering with honey and ghee. (11) Agni, as soon as 
he was bom, measured out the sacrifice. He became the leader of the 
Gods. May the Gods eat the oblation offered with svdha according to 
the guidance and word of this true priest. 


‘ presser ( of soma ) ’ from •/ su V.P. ‘ to press ’ ( cf. V1L 36-66 ). ( 7 ) PraCnam 
jyolih diZanla : ' Showing the eastern light i. e. guiding us from darkness to the 
light of the sun Is this a reference to the eastward march of the Aryans in 
India? (11) P/adiZi ‘Under the guidance of’ cf. II. 12-7 [ aZvasah pradiii 
yasya gavah. ] 



THE ORIGIN OF THE RGVEDA. 

(An Examination of Dr. Pran Nath’s Theory.) 

In his articles entitled “ The Aryans before B. C. 1000,” published 
in the Illustrated. Weekly of India, (7th July, 21st July, 4th August 
and 18th August, 1935 ), Dr. Pran Nath has presented a novel theory 
of Aryan Immigration into India, supported by his interpretation of 
some Rgvedic verses. We may agree, perhaps, with the final con- 
clusions of the learned Doctor, but we must remark that his exposition 
of the new theory, and still more his interpretation of the Rgvedic 
verses, is anything but convincing. Even a strong case, as all sensi- 
ble people know, suffers at the hands of an advocate who brings in 
extravagant evidence to support it. Dr. Pran Nath seems to regard the 
Rgvedic text as a newly discovered inscription, which lies entirely at 
the mercy of the interpreter — where he is not only a decipherer of 
the script, but also a linguist, a philologist, a grammarian, and what 
not : it is needless to say that a theorist who offers something strik- 
ingly new to the public has, of necessity, to be very careful in 
arguing his case ; still more so in the presentation of old authorities, 
when new ideas are looked for in them. As a matter of fact, the 
Rgvedic text, along with the other Vedic texts, is among the most 
carefully preserved literary monuments of the ancient Hindus, and is 
strongly backed by a tradition of interpretations, which no scholar, 
eastern or western, can afford to ignore. Nor can the Rgvedic 
language, old as it is, be twisted by an in’erpreter so as to yield a 
meaning suitable to his own hypothesis. Even Maxmliller thought it 
necessary to exhort his compatriots to give proper weight and respect 
to the Indian tradition in interpreting the hymns of the Vedas. It is 
true that the Rgvedic language is the oldest form of Sanskrit, but still 
its transition to the language of the Brahmaiias and Upanisads, and 
thence to later or classical Sanskrit, is thoroughly consistent and 
intelligible. Dr. Pran Nath, therefore, cannot ignore such valuable 
guides as the exegensis of Yaska or the luminous gloss of Sayaga, 
the highest Indian authorities ; nor can he disregard the labour of a 
number of eminent European scholars who have written many scores 
of valuable books on that earliest written record of the Indo-Aryans. 
It is quite strange that he has never cited the views of any 
of those scholars, if indeed they have any, regarding the passages 
or hymns which he considers as lending support to his theory. On 
the contrary, he appears to move all alone on that slippery ground 
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refusing aid from any quarter. He makes commonplace words as 
pretty uncommon, and by a wonderful change of the key, indeclin- 
ables and particles as substantives ; in fact, he seems to regard the 
well-ascertained meanings of words as unfixed or unknown. No 
interpreter indeed can afford to overlook the fundamental law of 
interpretation, namely, that wherever a new meaning is assigned to 
a word against all tradition it must be well answered by that word 
in all the contexts where it occurs. If not, it can scarcely be looked 
upon as the right meaning of the word at all. Accidental coinci- 
dence or occasional suitability can never usurp the place of the 
inherent connotation of words. We are all the more surprised at the 
strange interpretation of some of the words by Dr. Pran Nath when we 
consider that all this stuff hails from the ancient seat of Kashi, which 
for a hundred generations and more has been the sacred repository of 
traditional Sanskrit learning. 

Before we proceed to examine in detail the interpretation of 
each individual word handled by the Doctor we give below a transla- 
tion of the whole passage or hymn, consisting of seven rks. by 
Griffith who chiefly follows Sayana. 

1. "With sacrifice I purge both earth and heaven ; I bum up 
great she — fiends who serve not Indra. 

Where throttled by thy hand, the foes' were slaughtered and 
in the pit of death lay pierced and mangled. 

2. O thou who easiest forth the stone (thunder-bolt,) crushing 
the sorceresses’ heads. 

Break them with thy wide-spreading foot, with thy wide- 
spreading mighty foot. 

3. Do thou, 0 Maghavan (Indra) beat off these sorceresses’ 
daring strength. 

Cast them within the narrow pit, within the deep and narrow 
pit. 

4. Of whom thou hast ere now destroyed thrice-fifty with thy 
fierce attacks. 

That did they count a glorious deed, though small to thee, 
a glorious deed. 

5. 0 Indra, crush and bray to bits the fearful goblin yellow- 
fanged. 

Strike every Rak-as to the ground. 

6. Tear down the mighty ones, 0 Indra, hear thou us. For 
heaven hath glowed like earth in fear, 0 Thunder armed as 
dreading fierce heat, thunder-armed. 

Most mighty mid the mighty ones speedest with strong-bolts 
of death. 
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Not slaying men, unconquered here ; with the brave, with the 
thrice-seven brave. 

7. The pourer of libations gains the home of wealth, pouring 
his gift conciliates hostilities, yea, the hostilities of gods. 
Pouring, he strives, unchecked and strong, to win his riches 
thousand-fold. 

Indra gives lasting wealth to him who pours forth gifts, yea, 
wealth he gives that long shall last” 

Now it is true that this hymn along with some others by the 
same author is a little obscure in several places ; and this Griffith him- 
self has admitted. It may also be easily conceded that his translation 
is not absolutely correct throughout. But the obscurity is very often 
due to syntactical looseness rather than to haziness hanging upon the 
individual words. Dr. Pran Nath’s interpretations of some of the words 
are so strange and fantastic that no Sanskritist can harbour them for 
a moment. He even compounds two words or parts of words in 
order to twist out of them some novel meaning. For instance “ cid ” 
and ‘ adrivas ’ are two different words in the text ; they are so marked 
in the 'pada-patha ’, and are of very frequent occurrence in the Rgveda. 
As regards their meaning, no reasonable doubt can arise. We notice 
an instance of compounding of parts in ‘vaturinS pada ’, where he takes 
‘ ina ’ from the preceding and couples it with the following 1 And 
yet all this while he has said not one word in defence of his strange 
and out-of-the-way procedure. The mere presence of obscurities can- 
not certainly warrant such a merciless mutilation of the text of the 
Rgveda, any more than of the difficult books of the old Testament or 
of the Homeric poems. Besides, whatever doubt or indecision may be 
entertained by scholars as regards the exact shade of meaning of a 
difficult word, its grammatical character or syntactical position is in 
very many cases, perfectly clear. Lastly, will Dr. Pran Nath seriously 
maintain that ‘ rodasi ’ means ‘ high and low land ’ throughout Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit ? For the word is neither peculiar to the Rgve- 
da nor obsolete. 

The rare words in the above hymn may be explained as follows : — 

1. Abhivlagya This is clearly a gerund, though Dr. Pran Nath 

makes it a substantive to suit his theory. The first part 
( abhi ) is a preposition, while the root ‘ vlag ’ means to 
move or turn. sflg: ( Sayapa ) 

2. Vaila-sthana: — This is taken to mean an ‘abyss’ by 
Griffith. Sayana’s interpretation of it as is not very 
different. 

3. Cidadrivas : — These are two different words according to all 
Sanskritists ; it is sheer monstrosity to compound them as 
Dr. Pran Nath does, and no further comments are needed. 
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‘ Adrivas’ is a vocative and the form is pretty frequent in the 
Rgveda. It is interpreted by all Sanskritists as ‘ 0 Bearer 
of the thunderbolt’. 

4. Vaturina : — Adj. of ‘ pada ’ Vaturi ’ means ‘far-reaching 
It is derived from the root ‘ vat ’ to spread. The noun ‘vata’ 
which means the ‘ Banian tree ’ is derived from the same 
root 

5. Armaka loathsome. 

Thus it will be easily perceived that the : linguistic evidence on 
which Dr. Pran Nath lays considerable stress, is utterly unreliable, not 
to say shockingly unscientific. In attempting to identify ‘ abhivlagya ’ 
with the people of ‘Bhibla’, ‘cid’ with ‘Shir’, ‘armaka’ with 
4 Armaean’ and ‘Sardho’ with ‘his Majesty of Chaldea’, it was at 
least necessary on his part to prove, firstly, that the Sanskrit words in 
question are proper nouns ; and, secondly, that they suit the context 
better in that character. For, no interpreter as yet lelt even a remote 
necessity to regard them as such. So far from doing that, Dr. 
Pran Nath proceeds straightway to fix the location of the supposed 
places or towns or peoples in a country, which, for aught we know, 
is never even mentioned by name anywhere in Sanskrit literature. 

Merc phonetic semblance, however striking, is rightly regarded 
by scholars as an evidence unworthy of credence. “ Sound philology” 
says Max Muller “ has nothing to do with sound.” And in the present 
case that phonetic semblance is so fantastic, that few will accept it as 
any evidence at all. We would humbly suggest to Dr. Pran Nath that 
the Rgvedic language is as much Sanskrit as the Homeric dialect is 
Greek ; and that the procedure he adopts throughout is so queer 
-that while it may gain easy evidence for any theory, the most irra- 
tional, it will surely vitiate any hypothesis, however plausible. 

K. M. Shembavnekar. 



SPECULATION ON VEDIC SPECULATION.* 

To an orthodox Hindu of the XX century the Vedas are, at least 
in principle if not in fact, divinely sacred and mystically authoritative. 
Throughout the course of its spread and stabilisation the Hindu 
Society has looked to a Vedic authorisation of each and every phase of 
its life. From superstition to speculation the Vedas are the ultima 
ratio of a Hindu. Such a position is interesting from two points of 
view. It suggests, in the first place, a known or unknown (according 
as the origin of the Vedas is viewed) beginning of the Hindu Society or 
a conception of it in the Vedic age ; and, secondly, it presumes, on the 
part of the authors of those Vedic hymns, a constructive intellect and 
a comprehensive outlook. 

What is the nature of this Vedic literature ? Modem scholars 
hail the Vedic hymns, handed down in a collection (Samhita), as the 
finest specimens of primitive poetry and as the first phases of Hindu 
philosophy. In themselves the hymns are mostly descriptions of and 
dedicated to facts and forces beyond the ken and control of the 
primitive man. These facts and forces may be personified for a pur- 
pose or may be mere abstract conceptions. That depends on the 
possibilities of the thought-operations of the primitive mind. To be- 
lieve without knowing these possibilities would be unscientific; to 
judge before we know them would be unsatisfactory. “ Developed 
thought ” it is said, 1 “knows certain rigorous methods of induction 
from experience, as well as certain definite principles of the 
analysis and synthesis of ideas whereby it forms new conceptions or 
checks those it has formed. Primitive thought knows nothing of such 
safeguards. In the lowest strata of thought-operations we form ideas 
by casual association, drifting where the current of mental tendency 
leads us, for the most part, under the spell of the emotional or 
practical interest.” What are the thought-operations of the mind 
behind these hymns ? What kind of experience is it that forms the 
basis thereof ? Is there an intuitive sense of enjoyment so that we can 
speak of poetry here, or an intentional understanding so that we can 
speak of philosophy ? Post-vedic Hindu scholars, from the earliest 
days, have studied these vedic hymns as a literary piece, as a technical 

* These few paragraphs are an attempt to analyse and interpret some of 
those Vedic hymns, especially in Mandala X. which are known as philosophical 
hymns. Here and there I have retained Griffith’s translation. ( Author ) 

1 Morals in Evolution by L. T. Hobhouse. P. 387. 

M 
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book, as a law-book, in fact, as everything conceivable. Modern 
scholars, too, have seen much of that comprehensiveness. “The 
paramount importance of the Rigveda,” says Bloomfield, “is after all 
not as literature, but as philosophy. Its mythology represents a 
clearer, even if not always chronologically earlier stage of thought and 
religious development than is to be found in any parallel literature.” 2 

For us, however, ‘the paramount importance’ is the vedic seer 
himself. What would he, let us imagine, say or think if he were to 
know that we called him a poet and a philosopher ? He would, for all 
we know, stare in bewilderment. He would never understand what 
we meant. To him there is no such thing or conception as poetry or 
philosophy. What interests him most is his life — life as he is living 
without knowing how or why. Nor has he any desire to understand it. 
The Vedic seer is too honest to be a poet, too frank to be a philo- 
sopher. ‘Let me have a comfortable home, a beaudful wife, healthy 
sons, and sufficient cattle’ is all that he keeps on saying. Probably 
the rough primitive life offered him both an inspiration and a pleasure 
to get what he wanted. That was the interest of his life. He found 
it a strange world where things were for him without his asking. But 
increased experience might have shown him that the world be stranger 
still if everyone were to have what he wanted. This intriguing 
situation set him thinking. He must be happy and content. What 
if others were to intervene ? Of course, he must fight and protect 
himself. He must be always a stronger man than the prospective 
intruder. He must cultivate strength. He must work more with 
his tribe so that the tribe would stand with him. After all he cannot 
afford to be too self-centred. “A man should think on wealth and 
strive to win it by adoration on the path of order ; counsel himself 
with his own mental insight and grasp still nobler vigour with his 
spirit” [x. 31— ii] . Such was the line of argument along which the 
Vedic seer, in gradual but growing conviction, came to the conception 
of some such thing as Law. Law to him was more a self-imposed 
check than a social convention. 

Such self-imposed individual code serves no purpose, as is too 
obvious. To be good, virtuous, selfless, compromising etc. is no 
necessity in Nature or the animal World. If man is to grow in an 
unnatural way he has to be good etc. only by choice. To be good 
in oneself is neither a vice nor a virtue. To be good to another is 
a positive virtue. Thus where man does certain things and assigns 
for them definite reasons, we can talk of Ethics. It seems to us 
that the ethical conception in the Vedic hymns is the earliest phase 
of the advancement of the primitive mind and its thought-processes. 
And it should be true chronologically too. 
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So arose the conception of a social code of behaviour. But it 
is one thing to have a social code and quite another to accommo- 
date social life to it. The Vedic hymns give us no hint of the 
existence of any central authority to guide, compel and supervise 
such an accommodating social life. Kingship was yet to come, 
society was still to form. No individual man could arrogate to him- 
self such powers. If that were possible every man could attempt to 
do it and what every man could do would cease to be a power. 
Thus, to start with, these necessary powers had to belong to an 
agency other than man. The vedic seer hoped and then believed 
that it was so. It was simple enough to imagine a non-human 
agency. Before he could look around to Nature or up above to the 
skies the Vedic seer found such an agency within the walls of his very 
house. The Vedic family was patriarchal. The father of the house 
was the ruler of the house. Naturally a father came to be inherent- 
ly associated with such authority. Living or dead a father will rule. 
In his life-time he will rule his children. After, he will rule children. 
After ? Is there any such thing as existence after death ? “I have 
heard," says the Vedic seer, “I have heard mention of two pathways, 
way of the Fathers and Gods and that of the mortal beings. This 
world, bom of fathers and mothers, proceeds along those two paths 
before it ultimately meets in one place.” LX. 88-xv.] 

Side by side with the conception of Law arose the conception of 
Power. As a matter of fact Law and Power go hand-in-hand. 
Power, like Law, is above the mortal beings. It is for this reason that 
even the First Mortal and the Ancient Father, Yama, stands in fear of 
Law. When his sister YamI attempts to seduce him to an incestuous 
union he bursts out “ Who knows that earliest day whereof thou 
speakest ? Who hath beheld it ? Who can here declare it ? Great 
is the law of Varuna and Mitra. What, Wanton ! Wilt thou say to 
men to tempt them ?” [X-10-vi] . Not only the Fathers but even the 

Gods fear and follow Law. “God creates the gods according to Law’’ 
[X-12-ii] . In thus following the line of his own arguments the Vedic 
seer had to create God and the gods. They are nothing but the 
replica of Father and the mortal beings. We should guard ourselves 
here against confusing this God and the gods with deities like Agm, 
Varuna etc., which are also later on called gods. Neither in their 
origin nor in their growth are the mythological deities connected with 
the conception of God and the gods. God as the Vedic seer saw him 
was none but the Father at home ruling with a rod. “ Let not the 
Father— the Father of the whole world— punish us” is his child- 
like hope. [X-121-ix] - 1 


1 Riligion of the Veda, P- 29. 
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In his attempt to understand and secure his relations with 
other men the vedic seer stumbled on Law and God. But the 
cause of man’s fear is not merely another man. Worse than 
his human neighbour whom he can understand and meet on equal 
grounds is the danger from factors beyond human control. A Vedic 
house-holder may protect his children from the wild animals, may 
rescue his cattle from an adventurer and so on. But who could protect 
those very children from deadly diseases? Who could save the 
Cattle safe through a storm or a dark night ? In its very helplessness 
the primitive mind could fondle a hope ; in its child-like simplicity 
it could imagine a solution. Safety and security there must be. I 
meet my punishment at home if I am mischievous. I meet punish- 
ment outside. So I must have been mischievous outside. If I hit 
anybody I will be hit back. I am hit with the loss of my catde. So 
I must have had hit someone who, as a counter-measure, has lifted 
my cattle. That must have been the way in which the Vedic 
mind argued to itself. To imagine an altogether unseen mischief- 
monger was neither possible nor -fruitful. Whoever lifted the cattle 
must be known to us, must be amenable to us. If the calamity 
takes place in a storm then it is the storm itself, if in darkness then it 
must be the setting Sun himself who must have set earlier simply to 
punish me. Thus we come across hymns that are purposeful prayers 
to such extraneous causes of destruction. In the earliest stages fear 
must have been the main motive. The evening Sun (Pu-an) is 
requested to lead the cattle safely home, the Storm to abate, the Rain 
to shower and so on. In doing this the Vedic seer must presume 
that the sun, the storm etc., have human feelings. On this presump- 
tion he naively believes that these objects have human failings also. 
Ultimately it turns out that the Vedic seer deals with these objects in 
the same way in which he deals with his fellow-men. Just as the 
policy of give-and-take was found convenient in the case of his im- 
mediate neighbours so was it found convenient in the case of these 
external forces. If the Sun, the Storm, the Rain etc., are gods they 
are so not because there is any divinity about them but simply for the 
reason that they are not ordinary human beings. In the early stages 
none of these forces is raised to an all-powerful or divine status. None 
of them is great on its own merits. The Sun is great not because he 
illuminates the whole world but simply because he leads the singer’s 
cattle safely home. Likewise Fire is great not because it has got 
superhuman or mystic powers but for ithe obvious reason that it 
helps the singer to cook his food and warm his house. As far as the 
early stages are concerned it would not be possible to agree with Max- 
Miiller when he says, The gods of the Vedic, and indirectly of all the 
Aryan people, were the agents postulated behind the great phenomena 
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of nature” 1 It seems to us that of the Vedic seers, very few, indeed, 
were concerned with “the great phenomena of nature” and fewer still 
did ever think “to postulate agents” behind them. Agni, Surya, 
Varuna etc., in the Vedic hymns are neither the agents behind nor the 
personified forces within the phenomena of nature. They are not 
gods. Like human beings they are the creation of the Primeval 
Unborn. [X-82-vi]. 

The only peculiarity about them is that they are nonhuman, 
non-mortal (amrta). Nevertheless they are members of the same 
cosmos of human beings. As such they are bound by the same 
social code. They are richer and greater just as one man is richer 
and greater than another. Thus the Seer to Agni : — 

“Oh Thou non-mortal, who wanderest the seven regions, give 
unto the liberal ; let him who approaches Thee with fuel be favoured 
with healthy sons and abounding wealth. 

“Thou art the knower of Sacrifice, (for) Thou art the first 
officiating priest.” [X-122-iii-iv] . 

The words in italics are sufficient to show to us the nature of 
Agni. It is the ordinary fire itself that feeds on fuel. So with Surya, 
Varuna and many other “ deities of the Vedic mythology.” 

The Vedic man thus found himself in a world not confined merely 
to the earth he walked on but one that encompassed ‘the path of the 
Sun’ ; and his companions were not only his fellow-men and the 
domesticated animals but also those natural phenomena on whose 
functioning his life depended. It is unnecessary to detail here the 
stages along which he came to realise his helplessness in such a 
world. Realise he did ultimately that these phenomena were entirely 
different from him in nature, functioning and potentialities. As a 
human being he himself was born, grew up and did finally age to 
decay. On the contrary' the natural phenomena, though bom anew as 
he saw them, never did age to decay. Never could they be destroyed 
in such a way as to be entirely different and unrecognisable when bom 
anew. The fire was the same fire, with the same hue and glow, pro- 
duced at any and every time. The sun was just the same himself 
each morning. Similarly the Vedic poet sings of the Dawn “ Thou art 
ever the same, un-ageing.” It should not be supposed at this stage 
that there was any conception of Immortality. Whenever the word 
a-martya is used it only means ‘non-human’ whatever that meant to 
the Vedic mind. Agni, for example, could not be said to be immortal. 
He is born like other human beings. “ Bom many a time he views 
the hearts within us” [x-5-i] . But when was he bom first ? Nobody 
knows. So he must have been bom before everyone else. So 

1 Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 
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“Agni is the First-born” [x-5-vii]. In such like conceptions the 
Vedic seers were stepping from the world of facts into that of 
fancies. So they attempted in hundred and one ways to understand 
these natural phenomena as human beings. The varied descrip- 
tions of the parentage etc. of Agni, Surya and so many other 
deities do not directly concern the scope of the present essay. But 
one thing to be noted in connexion with the growth of this my- 
thology is the fact that the construction of a ‘non-human’ world 
led ultimately to the beginnings in philosophical speculations. If 
Agni, Surya etc. are our companions and if they have a particular 
parentage is it not possible that we too should be having the same 
parentage? If Dyauh — the Celestial Region— is the Father of Agni, 
Surya etc. it must be our Father also. “ He who, as the Hotr- 
priest, offered all the beings is our Father” [x-81-i]. 

The conception of a Universal Father is not the only attempt 
to be met with in the Vedic hymns, to explain and understand the 
origin of the world. The Vedic seer was bold enough to believe in 
his every-day experiences and wise enough to apply those observa- 
tions to his speculations. The explanation of the birth of the deities 
made the question of the birth of the Universe still more interesting. 
How was such a magnificent world, wherein these deities live and 
move like human beings, itself produced? The seer calmly sug- 
gests that it was produced like things are produced in ordinary 
life. Thus-the first explanation is that the world is the result of 
procreation as in the case of animal beings. Sky is the father, 
Earth the mother and ‘on the lap of the mother,’ ‘in the womb of the 
mother’ [x-5-vii] is the world produced. -Similarly the Bull and 
the Cow are oftentimes mentioned in connexion with tire Origin. 
[x-5-vii ; x-31-viii] . In the famous dialogue-hymn of Yama and 
Yatni the poet takes up a situation where if the world were to be a 
result of procreation, the first union would be an incest. “Let the 
Vedhas give a son unto a father if He is to see to the development 
( of lives ) on this earth” [x-10-i] . With these words Yami opens 
her argument of seduction. The entire hymn may be said to be a 
criticism of the view that explained the origin of the world as a 
procreative process. 

The Vedic seers were not so keen to arrive at the Ultimate 
Truth as to attempt to understand just what they saw. In this 
respect the description of the Upanbads by Sir Radhakrishnan applies 
equally well to the Vedic hymns. “The aim of the Upanisads,” says 
the eminent thinker, “is not so much to reach philosophical truth as to 
bring peace and freedom to the anxious human spirit. Tentative 

solutions of metaphysical questions are put forth They express 

the restlessness and striving of the human mind, to grasp the true 
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nature of reality.” 1 The difference between the Vedas and the Upani- 
sads is just the difference between a child and a man. For this 
reason do we find that the cognates of the Vedic seers are drawn 
on Mythology while those of the Upani-ad sages are drawn on 
Mysticism. Conclusions in both cases were based on analogical 
experiences of life. The deities of the Vedic householder were human 
in functions and powers ; only the sphere of those functions and 
powers was far, far wider. The world to the Vedic seer was not at 
all different from the house he lived in ; nay, the world was only the 
biggest house— built like any other house and with the same materials. 
The Universal Father built this Universal Home. Thus does the 
Vedic seer explain the origin of the world. “What was the tree, 
what wood, in sooth, produced it from which they fashioned forth the 
earth and heaven ? These twain stand fast and wax not old for ever ; 
these have sung praise to many a day and morning.” [x-31-vii]. 
To build a house of mud-walls and a thatched roof, wood and other 
materials are required. The Father too could not do without them. 
Again in another place the same idea is repeated [ x-81-iv ] . Thus 
the Father is oftentimes referred to as the Architect, the Master- 
Builder and so on. “He is our Father, he our creator ; he builds 
all abodes and knows all the beings.” [ x -82-iii ] . Naturally 
enough this Vishwakarma is described as “ He who hath eyes all 
over, faces all round himself, arms everywhere — he protects all and 
fans the earth and the heaven with his arms as with wings as he alone 
creates them." [x-81-iii] . Now and then the First Creator is referred 
to as a blacksmith. “Brahmanaspati produced all these with blast 
and smelting like a Smith.” [x-72-ii] . He is probably a mason in 
x-82-i. “Father of the diligent, confident in plans, he (Vishwakarma) 
first prepared water (i.e. mud) and then he fixed firm and wide the 
heaven and the earth from out of it.” Lastly, he is referred to as a 
carpenter or a tanner (Tvasta). 

The foregoing suggests, if anything, that these seers are more 
poetic than philosophical in their speculations. On the analogy of 
human procreation and material construction they postulated a Father 
and an Architect as the creator. But as their sphere of observation 
widened the scope of their speculation shifted. The world of the 
Vedic seers, as has been said, was not merely the animal world. The 
vegetable life of wild growth as well as of cultivation must have 
offered another way of explaining the origin and growth of the world. 
Whatever would contribute to the growth of vegetable life would 
equally contribute to the growth of the world. Water comes first 
under this heading. So we are not surprised when the seers sing 


1 Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 14. 
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of Water as the first abode 'of the protoplasmic element. “ That 
which is earlier than this earth and heaven, before the Asuras and 
gods had being, — what was the germ primeval which the waters 
received where all the gods were seen together.” [x-82-v] . 

There was another phenomenon which struck the primitive mind 
as a probable explanation of Life. Light and Darkness, following one 
another in eternal and regular continuity, the one brilliant and helpful 
and the other terror-striking, must have filled the poetic hearts of the 
vedic seers with awe and admiration. The Sun is up and the whole 
world is moving; Darkness envelops and the whole world is at a 
stand-still. By a simple process of induction Light was looked upon as 
the life-giver and Darkness as death. Perhaps the vedic mind refused 
to think of death and looked upon Darkness not as an end but as a 
beginning. What is to be understood is not the end but the origin of 
life. .Hence we always meet in the hymns with the idea that Darkness 
enveloped the universe at the beginning. Thus sings the Seer “ The 
world was swallowed and concealed in darkness ; Agni was bom and 
light became apparent. The deities, the broad earth, and the heavens, 
and plants, and waters gloried in his friendship.” [x-88-ii]. 
Similarly in the famous nasadiya hymn the singer asserts ; “ Darkness 
there was ; at first concealed in darkness this All was indiscriminated 
chaos. All that existed then was void and formless ; by the great 
power of Warmth was born that Unit.” [x-129-iii ] 1 
Karnatak College, ( to be continued ) 

DHARWAR. R. V. Jagirdar, M. A. ( London) 


1. Cf. the Footnote to Griffith’s translation. 



THE TEXT OF THE TATVARTHADHIGAMA-StJTRANI 


Most of the philosophical schools in India have a Sutra work of 
their own which summarises and arranges their philosophical tenets. 
The only Sutra work of Jainism of any importance is no doubt the 
Tatvarthadhigama-Sutrani 1 of Vacaka Umasvati, which is their most 
authoritative book. Besides being the clearest epitome of the Jain 
philosophy, it has the further advantage of being recognized as autho- 
ritative by both the sects of the Jain community, the Digambaras 
and the ^vetambaras. Both the sects accept the text of the work 
with slight changes in the Sutra Pathas. Its popularity and import- 
ance can be further seen by the great number of commentaries and sub- 
commentaries on it written by the greatest scholars of both the sects. 
Tradition would like us to suppose that the whole of the work in its 
present shape belongs to Umasvati, and embodies the philosophical 
principles of Jainism as preached by Mahavlra their last Tirthankara. 
But the work presents us many interesting problems about its text 
and its development which it is worth our while to consider. 

The Sutra work of Umasvati has come down to us in two 
different recensions each belonging to one of the two sects of the Jain 
community. The fovetambara recension differs greatly from the one 
accepted by the Digambaras both as regards its wording and interpre- 
tation. Another important difference between the traditions of these 
two communities is the fact that the Digambaras own only the Sutras 
as the work of Umasvati and the commentators of this sect write 
their glosses on the Sutras only, while the Svetambaras add a Bhajya 
to the work which they attribute to Umasvati himself and call it a 
Svopajfia Sh&gya. Thus both the Sutras and the accompanying 
Bhasya form the text to the ^vetambara commentators to comment 
upon. This difference has caused many other divergences between the 
two sects. Of them the question of interpretation and the consequent 
differences of opinion on theological points is of less importance in 
determining the textual problems of the present work and are of no 
far-reaching results. They turn on points like the question of regard- 
ing living beings embodied in the elements of fire and wind as movable 
or immovable 2 , the number of the heavens and hells and the 

1 It is to be noted that of the Sutra works of the heterodox systems of 
philosophy we know only two, the Brhaspati Sutras of the Carvakas and the 
present work belonging to Jainism and have only the later one. 

2 T. S. II, 13 and the corresponding Sutra of the Digambara recension. 

N 
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number of the Nayas 1 which last again is only a difference in the 
process of division more than in the final result. But the other two 
differences of the wording and the authorship of the Bhasya are 
important to us and must be taken for a detailed consideration. 

One of the differences which strikes one prominently in comparing 
the two recensions of the Sfitras is the difference of wording that is 
found in the two Sutra Pathas. One thing can be easily seen in it, 
that is, the difference mainly pertains to the technical terms of the 
Jain philosophy and theology used in the work. In Sutra VII, 4 the 
word Apaya is found used which is also to be met with in the same 
form in the corresponding Sutra of the Digambara version. The 
meaning of this word used in this context is the usual one of danger. 
But in Sutra I, 15 the same word Apaya which is used in its technical 
sense of one of the four divisions of the Matijflana is found 
transcribed in the Digambara version in the form of Avaya. This 
leaves no doubt as regards the exact scope of these verbal differences. 
Similarly where the fovetambaras read Manahparyaya ( I, 24, 25, ), 
Upapata ( II, 32, 35 ), Aupapatika ( II, 47 ), Parapare ( III, 17 ) and 
Visarga ( V, 16 ) the Digambara Version is found to use Manahpar- 
yaya, Upapada, Aupapadika, Paravare and Visarpa. Now the 
difference between these two sets of the terms is such as to suggest 
an obvious explanation. These terms, mostly technical in meaning, 
were originally current in their Prakrit form in Jain philosophy and 
are found in abundance in the Jain canon. The two sects translated 
them in Sanskrit in two different- ways and produced these two sets 
of words which was helped by the ambiguous and flexible nature of 
the Prakrit language. This fact, if true, reveals naturally another 
interesting point about the language in which the Jain canon must 
have been written. It shows that in that language both t and d were 
represented by one and the same sound, a conjunct was the cause of 
shortening a long vowel before it and p and v were reduced to one 
sound. 

This fact, that the technical terms in the Sutras have a Pra- 
kritic origin, has led some to believe that the whole of the Tat- 
varthadhigama-Sutrani was originally written in a Prakrit dialect 
and was later rendered into its present Sanskrit form. There is 
however not sufficient evidence to conclude that the work was in 
Prakrit and the adduced parallel of the Mokkhamaggagai, the 27th 
chapter of the Uttaradhyayana is certainly inadequate. There are 
no doubt a few facts which would give colour to such a theory'. 
The work is called in the Sambandha-KarikSs 2 by the name Mok- 
samarga and there a ppears to be an apparent similarity of form 

1 T.S.1,34. 

2 No. 31. 
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between them as both begin with a definition of the so-called Mok- 
samarga. But more than this similarity the differences between 
these two works are more important and far-reaching. The work 
of Umasvati is better known by its other title Tatvarthadhigama- 
Sutrani which is also mentioned in another 1 2 3 4 of the Sambandha- 
Karikas. The word Akhya used there leaves no doubt that the author 
intended it to be the real name of the work, while the words Mok- 
samarga in verse 33 are intended to introduce the first Sutra. 
About the authorship of these verses we have to conclude that they 
have a greater chance of being the work of Umasvati himself and 
that would give it a greater support. Similarly a comparison 
of the work with the Uttaradhyayana chapter reveals many points 
of divergence between the two. While the Tatvarthadhigama 
includes in its conception of the Mok=amarga only the three jewels of 
Jainism, Samyag-Darsana, Samyg-Jfiana and Samyak-Caritra the 
Uttaradhyayana adds Tapas to it. The treatment of Samyaktva 
between the two works is also completely different 5 , and while the 
Tatvarthadhigama- 1 gives only the seven Tatvas the Uttaradhyayana 
gives the nine PadSrthas 4 7 as the basis of treatment. 9 

More important is the question about the authorship of the 
Bha-ya which, as said already, is the bone of contention between 
the two sects of the Jain community. In the present state of our 
knowledge it is very difficult to decide the question one way or the 
other. Usually three different arguments arc advanced* to prove the 
common authorship of the Sutras and the Bha«ya. It is pointed out 
that the writer of the Bhasya, while introducing the Sutras uses the 
first person forms like Pravaksyami, Vaksyamah 1 which would go to 
prove that the author of both the Sutras and the Bhasya is one and 
the same person. To this is added the fact that unlike other Sutra 
works the present one has not suffered much in interpretation which 
can be explained by supposing that the Sutrakara himself explained 
his work in Iris Bhasya, putting all innovations in interpretation to 
silence. And lastly it is pointed out that at the end of the Bhasya 
the writer refers to himself by the name Umasvati. 

But on a closer scrutiny it will be seen that the arguments are 
not very convincing and leave many loop-holes in them. Against the 
few instances of the use of the first person occurring in Sutras v, 22, 

1 No. 22. 

2 Kundakunda and others add Tapas in such a context. 

3 T.S.1, 1. Utta. XXVII, 2. 

4 Utta. XXVII, 16-27. T.S. I, 2 foil. 

5 Utta. XXVII, 14; T.S. I, 3. 

6 Cp. Pt. Sukhalalji in Anekinta. 

7 Sambandha-Karika 31 ; V. 37. 
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37, and 42 there are a host of others in which the third person is used 
throughout, as Atrocyate, Atraha, and Uktam bhavata and similar 
expressions'. The only conclusive argument in such cases would be 
a reference in the Sutra to a passage or topic dealt with in the 
Bhasya only, as is the case with the Karikas of Kavyaprakasa. But 
such a reference we find nowhere in the present case. Further we 
have the instance of Jinabhadra who in his Vi§esavaSyakabhasya on 
the SvaSyaka-Niryukti introduces a Gatha of Bhadrabahu with the 
use of a first person form. 1 2 On the other hand we have indications 
to show that the Sutrakara was different from the Bhasyakara. 
Very often in the beginning of chapters three and four, and in some 
other places the Bhasyakara uses the words Uktam bhavata in referring 
not only to the Sutras that went before it but also to those that are 
yet to come. 3 The full force of this use of past tense the commenta- 
tors appear to have missed as they were led away by their own precon- 
ception of regarding the two works as the writings of one and the 
same author. But in a similar case Abhinavagupta in his Locana on 
the Dhvanyaloka where he appears to regard the author of the Vrtti 
as different from the author of the Karikas remarks on the words 
DaraSitam eva agre, darSitameveti karikakarena iti bhutapratyayah. 4 5 
This leaves no doubt as to the significance of the past tense. At least 
it is clear that all the Sutras were ready, before the writer of the 
Bhasya began to write down his own work. Nor is the argument 
from the lack of divergent interpretations sufficient to prove the mono- 
authorship of the two works. It will at the most give credit to the 
author for writing clear and unambiguous Sutras leaving no scope for 
the commentators to distort and misinterpret them. The verses at 
the end of die Bhasya would at first lead one to suppose that the 
Bhasya is the work of Umasvati himself. But a careful reading of 
them gives no hint to such a view. They can very well be supposed 
to be the work of the Bhasyakara who is supplying us information 
about the author of the Sutras, and it is difficult to see how they 
confirm the view that the Bhasyakara was Umasvati himself. On the 
other hand it is inconceivable that he would have praised himself in 
those terms found in them. The case of the Sambandha-Karikas at 6 
the beginning is a little different. I see no reason to say that they 
do not belong to the writer of the Sutras. Beside the use of the 
words Vaksyami and Pravaksyami the style of these verses is certainly 
superior to that of the Bhasya and it is not an impossibility that the 

1 cf. T. S. I, 25, 26, 27. 31 and so on ; II, 25 etc. 

2 lam indebted to Prof. Upadhye for this information. 

3 Cf. Bhasya on IV, 1. 

4 Kavyamall No. 25 p. 138. 

5 Pujyapada Akalanka and others do not give these verses. 
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the -writer of the Sutras should have prefixed a few Karikas to his 
Sutras by way of introduction. In fact they discharge that function 
admirably. This will also explain the quotation of these verses by 
later writers as the words of UmasvSti even though no great weight 
can be placed on it, because very early there arose the tradition of 
the mono-authorship of the Sutras and the Bhasya. The oldest avail- 
able commentary on them, the Sarvarthasiddhi of Pujyapada 1 2 only 
comments on the Sutras and neglects the Bhasya altogether, which 
procedure is inexplicable on any other supposition than the fact that 
Pujyapada regarded the Bha=ya, if at all he knew it, to be not the 
work of the writer of die Sutras. 

About the development of the present Sutras it is not possible to 
state anything with confidence and with an air of certainty. It is only 
a few suggestions and traces of such a development that we can hope 
to glean in the existing work itself. If we look at chapters three and 
four of the present work we find many traces to conclude that they 
may be later additions to the original work. One fact that strikes us 
at the beginning is the presence of the two names that are given to 
these chapters, the Lokaprajnapti and DevagatipradarSana, while the 
names of the other chapters are not found or did not exist. The 
names of these two chapters are such that they indicate the nature of 
these sections as independent works, and other works bearing similar 
tides are found in Jain literature 3 . Moreover, the two recensions of 
the Sfitras are found to differ unusually at a greater length in these 
two chapters only. In the third, the Svetambara recension has only 18 
Sutras while the Digambara one counts as many as 39, leaving a diffe- 
rence of 21 Sutras. The difference of the fourth chapter is 11 while 
the next greatest difference is only 5 found in die 7th chapter. This 
is a clear indication to show that these two chapters are of a later 
origin. One more argument that is to be noted in this connection is 
the defective arrangement of the fourth chapter. We usually find 
UmasvSti very consistent and accurate in arranging his material. But 
such is not the case with this chapter. It begins with the statement 
that gods are divided into four groups, 3 and what we next expect is 
the names of these four Nikayas. But the next Sutra states that the 
third group is characterised by the yellow Le£ya. Another fact poin- 
ting to a similar conclusion is the style of the Bhasya on these two 
chapters which differs from the remaining portions. 

Another group of Sutras that intrude on the general arrangement 
of the work is found in chapter fifth and includes Sutras 29-31. In 

1 Ed. by Nitave at Kolhapur. 

2 Cp. Jambudvlpaprajnapti, Siiryaprajnapti Candraprajnaptl and other 
works. 

3 T.S.IV.1. 
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fact Sutra 32 should naturally follow without a break on Sutra 28 as 
being of the same train of thought. An external indication to show 
the interpolatory character of these Sutras is the difference which the 
comments of both Siddhasena and Haribhadra show in accepting the 
extent and wording of the text. Moreover the general discussion of 
the nature of existence should either come at the end of the chapter 
as is the case with the general discussion about Dravya, or if possible 
at the beginning. Again the enumeration of the four Nayas based on 
Stitra 31 should have been dealt with in the first chapter where the 
topic was once opened. The Nature of these Nayas and their novel 
names and the great pains that Siddhasena takes to make them square 
with the usual seven Nayas would point to a similar conclusion. If 
another suggestion can be made of the original scheme of the Sutras, 
we -expect that chapter nine should have been divided into two at 
Sfitra 18, each part being devoted to each of the two principles, 
Samvara and Nirjara. 

We have again a suggestion or two in the book itself which 
would throw light on the difference of number of the two recensions 
of the Sutras, the Svetambara one containing 344 and the Digambara 
recension having 367 Sutras. At the end of chapter 8 we have in 
the Bhasya on Sutra VIII, 26 the concluding words " ato anyat 
pSpam” which the Bha^yakara deduces by implication from the 
Sutra itself. But these very words form a Sutra in the Digambara 
version as Sutra VIII, 26. Similarly a portion of the Bhasya from 
“ syadetat lokSntat ” upto “ mukto ni-'kriya iti ” on Sutra X, 6 in the 
$vetSmbara recension is certainly not a Bhasya on Sutra 6 as is sup- 
posed by the commentators. The passage runs as follows, “sya- 
detat lokantSdapyurdhvam muktasya gatih kimartham na bhavatiti/ 
Atrocyate/ Dkarmastikayabhavati Dharmastikayo hi jlvapudgalanam 
gatyupagrahena upakurute/ Sa tatra nasti ! Tasmat gatyupagraha- 
karana bhav&t parato gatir na bhavati apsu alabuvat/ Nadho na tiryak 
ityuktam/ Tatreva anuiremgatir lokante avatithate muktas nkkryas 
iti / " From this it is clear that the words atrocyate introduce a new 
Sutra which is given as Dharniastikayabhavcit which is further 
explained by the Bhasya that follows it. And in fact this Sutra is 
found in the Digambara recension as Sutra X, 8. It is also not very 
difficult to explain the confusion in which the commentators have 
fallen while explaining the previous Sutra. The Bhasyakara again 
uses the simile apsu alabuvat but in a slightly different sense, which 
can be easily explained with the help of the context. It means that 
just as the alabu cannot go further on its course when it reaches the 

1 Cf. 28 Bhedasamghatabhyam Caktusah, and 32, Snlgdharuktatvat 
bandhah. 

2 Ed. by Kapadla Vol. I, p. 261, 320, Vol. II p. 101 etc. 
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surface of the water so is the case with Jiva which also cannot 
proceed further on its course. But misled by the simile as being 
adduced from Sutra 6 where it is already used they take the whole 
passage as the words of the BhasyakSra on the earlier Sutra. 

This point raises the important question about the origin of the 
two recensions. Even though we have already explained the major 
portion of it as due to later additions or misrepresentation, a few still 
remain which it is difficult to explain with the present available mate- 
rial. But one thing becomes clear and that is the ^vetambara re- 
cension must have suffered greater changes in its course than the 
Digambara one. This is further corroborated by the fact that the 
Sutras and the Bhasya being regarded as the work of one and the 
same person it was not possible for them to keep these two works 
fully distinct. It can also be gathered from the remarks of Siddha- 
sena in his Bhafyanusarinl where he very often complains of previous 
writers who appear to have confused the text of the Sutra and the 
Bhasya with each other. 

A. M. Ghatage 



THE SCHEME OF BRAHMASUTRAS I. 1-3 : A 
RAPPROACHEMENT. 

In this paper an humble attempt is made to find out the original 
scheme of the author of the Brahmasutras in the arrangement of the 
visayavakyas or the Srutis selected for discussion in the first three 
Padas of the first Adhyaya of his work. No adequate justice can be 
said to have been done to this subject without offering a consistent 
inteipretation of all the Sutras of Bra. Su. I. 1-3. But looking to the 
narrow compass of this article it is not possible to deal with it here 
and I, therefore, leave it for some future occasion. Here only the 
results of my study of the portion of the text in question are, briefly, 
presented with a request to scholars to make their own suggestions 
on the problem. 


The following is a table of the visayavakyas in Bra. Su. I. 1-3 
according to the commentary of Sankara with whom Ramanuja and 
Vallabha agree and from whom Thibaut and Deussen do not differ 


No. of 
Adhikarana. 

Srutis discussed in Bra. Su. I. 

Pada 1. 

Pada 2. 

Pada 3. 

1 


Cha. Upa. III. 14-1-2 

Mu. 

Upa. II. 2. 

2 

Tai. Upa. III. 6 

Ka. Upa. II. 24. 

Cha. 

Upa. VII. 23-1 

3 


„ III. 1-2 

Br. 

Upa. III. 8-12 

4 


Cha. Upa. IV. 15-1 

Pra. 

Upa. V. 5-7 

5 

(Cha. Upa. VI. 2-1-3) 

Br. Upa. III. 7-1-2 

Cha. 

Upa. VIII, 1-1,5 

6 

Tai, Upa. (II. 8 or) 

Mu. Upa. I. 1-5-6 

Mu. 

Upa. II. 2-10 


III. 9. 


Or Ka. Upa. V. 15 

7 

Cha. Upa. I. 6-7 

Cha. Upa. V. 11-18 

Ka. 

Upa. IV. 11-13 

8 

Cha. Upa. I. 9-1 




9 

Cha. Upa. 1. 11-4-5 




10 

Cha Upa. III. 13-7 


Ka. 

Upa, VI. 1-2 

11 

Kau. Upa. III. 2 


ChS. 

Upa. VIII. 12-3 

12 



Cha. 

Upa. VIIL 14-1 

13 



Cha. 

Upa. IV. 3-7 


In the above table the visayavakyas are mentioned in the conse- 
cutive order of the Adhikaranas ; but if we group the visayavakyas 
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according to the Upani=ads and the Padas of the Brahmasutras we 
get the following order of their selection or choice by the Sutrakara : — 


Name of the 
Upanitad. 

Pada 1. 

Pada 2. 

Pada 3. 

_ Total No. of 
Srutis from each 
Upanisad. 

1 Tai. Upa. 

(1) III. 6, (II. 8 
or) HI. 9. 



2 

2 Cha. Upa. 

(VI. 2-1-3) 
(l) l-9-l : (2) 

I. 11-4-5 ; (3) 
III. 13-7. 

(4) III. 14-1-2 ; 

(5) IV. 15-1 ; 

(6) V. 11-18 

(7) VII. 23-1 ; 

(8) VIII. 1-1,5; 

(9) VIII. 12-3 ; 
(10) VIII. 14-1. 

10 

3 Kau. Upa 

III. 2. 



1 

4 Katha Upa. 


(1) 11-24; 

(2) III. 1-2 ; 

(3) IV. 11-12 ; 

(4) VI. 1-2. 

4 

5 Br. Upa. 


(1) III. 7-1-2 

(2) III. 8-12 ; 

(3) IV. 3-7. 

3 

6 Mu. Upa. 


(1) I. 1-5-6 

(2) II. 2-5; 

(3) II. 2-10. 

3 

7 Pra. ' Upa. 



(1) V. 5-7. 

1 


Note — The anandamaya Sruti discussed in the Bra. Su. I. 1. 12. 
may be either Tai. Upa II. 8 or more probably III. 9. The purpose 
of the reference to Cha. Upa. VI. 2. 1-3 in this context ( Bra. Su. 
1. 1. 5 ) is, I think, to defend the statement in Bra. Su. I. 1. 2 and 
therefore that Sruti cannot form an independent visayavakya, nor can 
that Sutra ( I. 1. 5 ) go to form a new Adhikarana. 

A glance at the above order of the selected visaya-vakyas would 
show that, in the case of each of the Upanifads, the Sutrakara has 
strictly observed the original order of the Upanisad in marshalling the 
various visaya-vakyas in their proper order in the different Padas. 
Thus, in the case of the Taittiriya Upanisad the first visayavakya is 
Tai. Upa. 111. 6 and the second is Tai. Upa. III. 9 ; the order of the 
Srutis selected from the Katha Upanisad is as follows: — (1) II. 24, (2) 
III. 1-2, (3) IV, 11-12, (4) VI. 1-2 ; that in the Mundaka Upanisad : — 
(1) 1. 1. 5-6, (2) II. 2-5, and (3) II. 2T0 ; and hat in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanhad (1) III. 7-1-2, (2) III. 8-12, and (3) IV. 3-7. Similarly 
the Chandogya Upanisad Srutis selected by the Sutrakara are in the 
following order (l) I. 9-1, (2) 1. 11-4-5, (3) III. 13-7, (4) III. 14-1-2, 
(5) IV. 15-1, (6) V. 11-18, (7) VII. 23-1, (8) VIII. 1-1 and 5, (9) VIII. 
12-3, and (10) VIII. 14-1. 

Thus, it is seen that the Srutis selected by the Sutrakara from 
any particular Upanbad are exactly in the order in which they origin- 
ally occur in that particular Upanisad. So only on the ground of the 
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serial order 1 of the Cha. Upa. Srutis we cannot conclude that the origi- 
nal of the Brahmasutras was a “ Chandogya Upanriad Brahmasutra,” 
because the serial order is also found to have been observed in the 
case of the Gratis selected from all the other Upani=ads discussed by 
the author. The fact that ten Gratis have been selected from the 
Cha. Upa., whereas only four (or rather five if we accept Sankara’s 
interpretation of Bra. Su. I. 3. 22) and three have been taken from the 
Katha and Mundaka Upanhads respectively, which are comparative- 
ly much shorter than the Cha. Upa., does not in itself go to prove the 
preponderance of the Cha. Upa. Gratis in Bra. Su. I. 1 — 3 ; nor does it 
seem to me to offer a definite suggestion regarding the original frame- 
work of the Brahmasutras or the arrangement of the Gratis in Bra. 
Su. I. 1—3. 

In my opinion, the scheme of the selection and arrangement of 
the Srutis in Bra. Su. I. 1 — 3 is suggestively clear in Bra. Su. HI. 3. 
11 (anandadayah pradhdnasya) and III. 3.38 — 39 ( saivhi satyadayah 
and kamSditaratra iatra cdyalanddibhyah ). 

Before interpreting these Sutras as I understand them, I wish 
to point out that these Sutras refer to three groups of attributes 
or thoughts ( dhis — Bra. Su. III. 3. 33) of the Supreme Being, viz. (1) 
anandadayah, (2) satyadayah and (3) ayatanadayah. The ancient 
commentators and the modern interpreters of the Sutras have not 
within my knowledge, been able to point out anywhere the existence 
of three lists corresponding to the requirements of the three bahuvrihi 
compounds. To me it seems that anandadayah, satyadayah and 
ayatanadayah respectively refer to the first three Padas of the first 
Adhyaya of the Brahmasutras. 

Bra. Su. 1. 1. 2 refers to the 3ruti which mentions dnanda viz., 
anandad dhyeva khalyimdni bhufani jay ante dnandena fafani jivant 
dnandam prayantyabhisamvisantlti ( Tai. Upa. III. 6 ). So, ananda- 
dayah would mean (l) dnanda, (2) anandamaya ( Bra. Su. I. 1. 12 ), 
(3) antar . . . puru$a ( Bra. Su. 1. 1. 20 ), (4) akdsa ( Bra. Su. I. 1. 22 ), 
(5) prana ( Bra. Su. I. 1. 23 ), (6) jyotih ( Bra. Su. I. 1. 24 ) and (7) 
prana ( Bra. Su. I. 1. 28 ). 

The list of the second bahuvrihi compound, satyadayah, seems to 
have been made up of the ‘thoughts’ mentioned in the second Pada 
of which the first visayavakya is as follows: manomayah prariasarlro 
bharupah satya sankalpah afiasatma ( Cha. Upa. III. 14. 2 ). The 
word satya in satyadayah. seems to stand for saiyasamkalpa in the first 
visayavakya. So, satyadayah would imply the attributes of the Sup- 
reme Being as collected in Pada 2, viz., (l) manomaya etc. ( Bra. 
Su. I. 2. 1. ), (2) atfa ( Bra. Su. I. 2. 9 ), (3) guham pravista ( Bra. 

1. Vide Dr. Belvelkar's article on ‘The Multiple Authorship of the Vedanta 
Sutras’, Vol. II. No. 2 ol The Indian Philosophical Review, October 1918. 
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Su. I. 2. 11 ), (4) antarah ( Bra, Su. I. 2. 13 ), (5) antarydmin ( Bra. 
Su. I, 2. ]8 ), (6) adrsyatvddigvnaka ( Bra. SC. I. 2. 21 ), and (7) 
vaisvanara ( Bra. Su. I. 2. 24 ). 

The list of the third bahuvrihi compound, ayatatahadayah seems 
to be made up of dyubhvddyayaiana in the first Sutra in the third 
Pada and of the other attributes collected by the Sutrakara in the 
same Pada, viz., (2) bhunia ( Bra. Su. I. 3. 8 ), (3) ambardntadhrti 
( Bra. Su. I. 3. 10 ), (4) iksatikarma ( Bra. Su. I. 3. 13 ), (5) dahara 
( Bra. Su. I. 3. 14), (6) aijgusthama.tr a (Bra. Su. I. 3. 24), (7) 
kampana ( Bra. Su. I. 3. 39 ), (8) jyotih ( Bra. Su. I. 3. 40 ), (9) 
akdsa ( Bra. Su. I. 3. 41 ), (10) v&nanamaya ( Bra. Su. I. 3. 42), and 
(11) pati ( Bra. Su. I. 3. 43 ). 

As the very words 3 nanda and dyatana occur respectively in the 
visayavakya of Bra. Su. I. 1. 2 and in Sutra I. 3. 1, the words ananda 
and ayatana in dnandadayah and ayatanadayah can be well identified 
with the same occurring in the visayavakya of Bra. Su I. 1.2 ( or I. 1. 
12 ) and in Sutra I. 3. 1 respectively, and consequently anandadi and 
ayatanadi would imply the attributes or thoughts ( in the Srutis ) coll- 
ected in Padas 1 and 3. The word satya in satyddayah, however, 
does not occur in Sutra I. 2. 1, but it occurs as a member of the 
compound word satyasanikalpa in the Sruti referred to by that Sutra. 
Thus, to my mind, there will be no difficulty in identifying satya with 
satyasanikalpa, on the analogy of "ayatana being identified with 
dyubhvadyayatana. The name of the bahuvrihi compound ‘ satya- 
dayah ’ seems to have been derived from the word ‘ satyasamkalpa ' 
in the Sruti referred to. Moreover, the identification of the first and 
the third lists ( dnandadayah in Sutra III. 3. 11 and ayatanadayah in 
Sutra III. 3. 39 ) with those of the thoughts in Bra. Su. I. 1 and I. 3 
itself helps to identify the second list ( satyddayah in Bra. SC. III. 3. 
38 — 39 ) with that of the thoughts in Bra. SC. I. 2. 

A detailed explanation of the Sutras in which dnandadayah, 
satyddayah and ayatanadayah occur would, I believe, make my 
suggestion more plausible. 

The word pradhana as used in Sutra III. 3. 11 ( dnandadayah 
pradHdnasya), no doubt, bears the same significance as in Sutra III. 2. 
14 ( arupavad eva hi tatpradhdnatvat) and, again, the word rupa in 
arupavad in the latter Sutra bears the same significance as rupa in 
rupopanyasac ca (Bra. Su. I. 2. 23). Pradhana in Sutra III. 3. 11, 
according to Sankara 1 , means Brahman. According to the Sutrakara 

1 One more Sutra in which the word pralliSna is similarly used is Sutra 
III. 3. 43 which, though traditionally read as ptadanavad eva hi tad uklam, should 
have originally been pradhanavad era hi tad uklam and tad uktam must refer to 
itaraoal in atmag t hltir itaravad utlaidt (Bra. Su. 111. 3, 16 as already suggested 
by me in my Thesis (Aktara : A Forgotten Chapter in the History of Indian 
Philosophy, P. 164.) 
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the Supreme Being is both rYipavat and arupavat, but one may say 
that “ the Supreme Being is only arupavat because that (arupavat) is 
the chief (aspect in the Supreme Being — Bra. Su. III. 2. 14)”. In 
Sutra I. 2. 23 the Sutrakara argues that the adr'syatvadiguriaka in 
Mu. Upa. I. 1. 5—6 is puru$a (or paramesvara according to Sankara) 
“because the form of the adr'syatvddigunaka is mentioned in that 
Ssruti (Mu. Upa. II. 1. 4)”. So, according to the SutrakSra pradhana 
is the aritpavat aspect of the Supreme One and the rupavat aspect is 
called purusa or paramekvara. Therefore, Sutra III. 3. 11 (ananda- 
dayah pradKanasya) means that “the group of attributes beginning 
with ananda belongs to the chief aspect of the Supreme Being (which 
is the formless aspect).” 

Incidentally it may be noticed that the second Pada of the first 
Adhyaya seems to have been meant for discussing certain Srutis which 
according to the Sutrakara mention the rupavat or purusa aspect of 
the Supreme Being. Moreover, Sankara presents a twofold aspect of 
Brahman, as saguna and nirguna, whereas the SutrakSra interprets 
the Supreme Being as rupavat and arupavat , both of which do not 
exclude the possibility of having attributes of their own. 

Regarding Sutras III. 3.38 ( saiva hi satyadayah ) and III. 3. 39 
( kdtnadiiaratra tatra c dyatanddibhyah), I have already suggested 
elsewhere 1 that Sutra III. 3-38 should read as saiva hi and Sutra III. 
3. 39 should have been satyadayah kdnidditaratra tatra c dyatand- 
dibhyah. The i (long I) in kdmadUaratra as given in Sankara’s Patha 
i3 short in Madhva’s. The latter reading, thus, strengthens my sugges- 
tion with regard to transferring salyddayah in Bra. Su. Ill, 3. 38 to 
Bra. Su. HI. 3. 39. 

“ The group of attributes beginning with satya ( i. e. satyasam- 
kalpa ) in Bra. Su. I. 2 may, according to the choice of the meditator, 
be taken in the meditation of the other aspect of the Supreme Being 
( i. e, arupavat, though the Sutrakara would like to take them as 
belonging to the rupavat ), and in the meditation of the rupavat 
should ( invariably ) be taken the attributes from the group of those 
beginning with dyubhvddyayatana in Bra. SO. I. 3. 1 ”. This, to my 
mind is the interpretation of Sutra III 3. 39. 

Thus, the first Pada contains ananda and other attributes which 
belong only to the pradMna or arupavat aspect of the Supreme Being. 
The second Pada, according to the Sutrakara, contains artributes of 
the rupavat or purusa aspect ; but a meditator has the option to use 
them in the meditation of the other aspect viz,, the pradhana or the 
arupavat. In the third Pada the author of the Sutras has collected 
such attributes as can be used in the meditation of purusa only. This 

1 Aksara: A Forgotten Chanter. Pd 162-163. 
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conclusion may justly be adduced from the meaning of Bra. Su. III. 
3, 11 (anandadayah pradhanasya) and III. 3. 39 ( satyadayah kaniad 
itaratra tatra c' ayatariadibhyah). 

Now, a study of the nature of the Sutrakara’s arguments and of 
that of the contents of the visayavakyas in these three Padas, as given 
below, will offer further evidence to strengthen my suggestion. 

In PSda 1, the Sutrakara’s chief argument is that the visayava- 
kyas mention only that characteristic ( dharma or ling a ) of Brahman, 
which is stated in Bra. Su. I. 1. 2; and we find that the visayavakyas 
of that Pada ( except that of Bra. SO. I. 1. 12 ) are such as mention 
one or two or all out of the three functions of Brahman, viz., the 
creation, continuation and dissolution of the beings, though instead 
of the word ‘ Brahman ’ words like antah purusa, akasa, prana ( Cha. 
Upa. I. 11. 4-5 and also Kau, Upa. III. 2. 4 ) and jyotih are used in 
them. 

The main argument of the SGtrakara in the second PSda is the 
mention of the rupa or gunas or visesanas (of the purusa) in the 
visayavakyas, and in one case he even points to the fact that the 
vaisvanara atman of the visayavakya is called purusa in a certain 
Branch of the Veda ( Bra. Su. I. 2. 26 ). If we look to the visayava- 
kyas themselves, we find that each of them contains clear unambi- 
guous words like Brahman, Atman instead of words like dkasa, prana 
jyotih as in Pada 1 which do not primarily signify the Supreme Being 
but the word purusa does not occur in those visayavakyas. 

In the third Pada the Sutrakara often argues that the visayavakya 
Ssruti in question calls the topic of the visayavakya “purusa". 
Thus, muklopasrpyavyapade'idl in Bra. Su I. 3. 2 means ‘ purusavyapa- 
desat ’ because the muktopasrpya in Mu. Upa. III. 2. 8 is no other 
than purusa-, ikasatikarmavyapade'sat in Bra. Su I. 3. 13 means 
‘ purusavyapadesat ’ because the iksatikarman in Pra. Upa. V. 5, 7 is 
purusa ; sabdad eva in Bra. Su. I. 3. 24 refers to the word ‘purusa ' in 
the visayavakya ; and lastly ‘ patyadisdbdebhyah’ in Bra. Su. I. 3. 43 
shows that the Sutrakara emphasises the use of the words Pati, Kvara 
etc. in the Srutis, which are synonyms of purusa and not of the arupa- 
vat aspect of the Supreme Being. 

The Srutis also, discussed in Bra. Su. I. 3, are such as mention 
the word purusa or some attribute like dhrti, prasasana, which can 
only belong to the personal aspect of the Supreme Being. In the 
latter type of Srutis, instead of the word purusa, a word like Brahman 
or Atman occurs in the visayavakyas. 

Thus, generally speaking, the main point of argument in the 
three Padas is respectively (1) the statement about the creation, 
continuation or merging of beings into the Supreme One in the 
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visayavakyas, (2) the mention of gunas or visesanas of the Purusa in 
the visayavakyas, and (3) the occurrence of the word Purusa or of 
some of his exclusive attributes in the visayvakyas. The visayavakya 
Srutis in the three Padas are respectively (1) such as mention a word 
other than Brahman or Purusa, (2) such as mention the word Brah- 
man or Atman and (3) such as mention the very word Purusa or one 
of his exclusive attributes in case a word expressive of the arupavat 
is mentioned in the Sruti. In my opinion the three lines of argument 
as adopted by the Sutrakara and the contents of the visayavakyas in 
the first three Padas of the first Adhyaya show that these Padas are 
respectively aimed at discussing (1) only the arupavat (2) the option- 
ally rupavat and (3) the only rupavat aspect of the Supreme Being. 

I do admit the fact that one may find it difficult to explain away 
some of the Sutras and the visayavakyas of Bra. Su. 1.1-3 in the light 
of the above analysis of the general line of the Sutrakara’s arguments 
and of the nature of the selected Gratis, but broadly speaking, in spite 
of such difficulties, that analysis seems to me to be correct and I, 
therefore, venture to offer it for the consideration of the students of 
the subject. 

The above conclusion is arrived at as a result of (1) the identifi- 
cation of the three sets of attributes ( amndadayah , satyadayah, and 
ayatanadayah ) with the attributes collected by the Sutrakara in the 
first three Padas of the fust Adhydya of Brahma sutras, (2) the 
interpretation of Sutras III. 3. 11, 38 — 39, (3) the analysis of 
the nature of the Sutrakara’s arguments in Bra. Su. I. 1 — 3, and 
(4) of the contents of the visayavakyas in Bra. Su. I. 1 — 3. 

If the above interpretation be accepted, it is possible to 
explain several other problems regarding that part of the Sutras : 
e.g. (1) Why are the Srutis with the same word not discussed 
in the same place in the same Pada? One jyotih 3ruti is 
discussed in Bra. Su. I. 1. 24, while another in Bra. Su. I. 3. 40; 
one akasa Sruti is discussed in Bra. Su. I. 1. 22 while another in 
Br. Su. I. 3. 41 ; two prana Srutis are discussed in Bra. Su. I. 1. 23 
and 28, while one more in Bra. Su. I. 3. 39. Why so ? (2) Why are 
the Srutis of the same Upani-ad not grouped together for discussion in 
Bra. Su 1. 1 — 3 ? (3) If the Sutrakara simply wanted to show that all 
the Srutis he discussed refer to one and the same (aspect of) Brahman, 
why he did it in three separate Padas instead of in one long continued 
Pada or Adhyaya? Or, at least, why did he not make all the three 
Padas equal ? (4) How is it that many Srutis which hardly seem to 
require any discussion have been taken up for discussion by the 
Sutrakara? Thus, for example, Br. Upa. III. 7. 1—2, Mu. Upa. I. 1. 
5—6, Mu. Upa. H. 2. 5, Cha. Upa. VII. 23—24, Br. Upa. III. 8. 7—8, 
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are very clear and yet they are selected for discussion. The 
purvapaksa views given by Sankaracarya in the case of these Srutis 
seem to be prima facie impossible if we look to visayavakyas them- 
selves. And (5) Why is it that Srutis like Mu. Upa. I. 1. 5 — 6, Br. 
Upa. III. 8. 7 — 8, which in his commentary on the respective Upani- 
sads Sankaracarya interprets as treating of the nirgum Brahman of 
his school, have to be interpreted by him in the Brahmasutras as deal- 
ing with the saguna Parame4vara of his own school ? 

Before closing this paper it will not be out of place to briefly 
notice the views of some of the Acaryas regarding the subject of this 
article, (l) Sankaracarya says that the first Pada discusses the 
Srutis in which the characteristics of Brahman are clear, while the 
second and the third Padas deal with Srutis which have ambiguous 
statements of the characteristics of Brahman (Vide Sa. Bha. on Bra. 
Su. I. 2. 1). This view is contradicted by, the discussion, in each of 
these three Padas, of certain Srutis which, according to the SOtrakara, 
have given rise to doubts about a Smarta principle (the Samkhya 
pradKana according to the commentators) or the individual soul 
being their topic, while each of them discusses some Srutis without 
presupposing any such doubt at all. (2) The Bhamatlkara, the 
author of the Ratnaprabha and Anandagiri (Vide their introductions 
to Bra. Su. I. 3) say that the Srutis about the upasya or saguria 
Brahman and those about the jheya or nirgurta Brahman are dis- 
cussed respectively in the second and the third Padas of the first 
AdhySya. This position can be also refuted by the fact that the 
Sutrakara in both these Padas clearly emphasises the mention of 
the gunas or dharmas of the Supreme Being in the visayavakyas and 
that he discusses the so-called nirgundbrahmapara visayavakyas in 
both these Padas (Vide the Srutis discussed in Bra. Su. I. 2. 21,. I. 3 
10). (3) According to Ramanuja the first Pada discusses those 
Srutis which clearly mention only Brahman, the second those which 
also contain obscure indications of the individual soul etc. ( aspastaji - 
vadilingakani vakyani) and the third Pada those which contain clear 
indications about the fwa etc. sp/ist alingakani vakyani— See Rama- 
nuja’s comm, on Bra. Su. I. 2. 1.). This seems to me to be one of 
Ramanuja’s ways of criticising the interpretation of the Sankara 
School Commentators and he does not explain what are obscure or 
clear indications of the individual soul or matter, and how it is that 
certain visayavakyas in all these Padas do not admit of any purva- 
pak$a views about either jiva or jada (Vide Ramanuja’s comm- 
on Bra. Su. 1. 2. 1.) (4). Vallabha severely finds fault with the 
Sankara School for holding that Brahman can have any gunas like 
those of the Samkhya School. In his opinion the first Pada removes 
doubts arising from Sabda or terms of the visayavakyas, while Padas 
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2 and 3, the ambiguities of Srutis arising out of their meaning or 
artha. But this view is also equally untenable because Pada 1 and 
also 3 discuss Srutis in which words like akasa, jyotih, prana are used 
instead of the unambiguous terms, Brahman or Atman (Vide Bra. 
Su. I. 1. 22, 23, 24 and 1. 3. 39, 40, 41). Vallabha’s further state- 
ment that the second Pada deals with such Srutis as predominantly 
use words which mean jlva while the third Pada with those which 
make similar use of words which mean jada (Vide Anubhasya on 
Bra. Su. I. 2. 1) is apparently a modification of Ramanuj’s view 
and my criticism of Ramanuja’s view equally applies to it also. 
None of these Scaryas supports his view on the strength of any Sutra 
of the text ; and, as I have tried to show, the Sutras seem to support 
none of their views. Looking to the position of the commentators I 
am, therefore, all the more convinced about the truth of the conclu- 
sion I have arrived at in this paper regarding the scheme of the 
discussion of Srutis in Bra. Su. I. 1-3. 

P. M. Modi. 
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The Mahabharata. Analysis and Index By Edward P. Rice. 

Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. xvi+112. (Price Rs. 5.) 

“ The Mahabharata,” as has been well said, “ occupies a central 
position in the literature of India, not only because it is held by the 
Hindus to be one of their most sacred books, but also because it con- 
tains the old traditions of ancient Brahmanical India in a more popular 
form, and is the source from which the ideas of the actual PurSnas 
and modern Hinduism may be derived, representing as it does, as far as 
we at present know, the oldest form of these ideas.” 

There was, therefore, undoubtedly a need for an Analysis and 
Index, in English, of the Mahabharata, and Mr. Rice’s little book is an 
opportune publication (when the Mahabharata is once again attracting 
the attention of the cultured citizen of the world) and a welcome 
addition to the literature on the Mahabharata. 

Mr. Rice’s Analysis is a summary— a very brief summary— of the 
Great Epic, following the original chapter by chapter. The Maha- 
bharata has often been described— quite justly— as a ‘ jungle ’ of inform- 
ation. " What has been needed,” writes Mr. Rice in the Preface, 
is a map of this jungle — a plan of paths and byways through it, 
which shall make its contents easily accessible.” Mr. Rice’s Analysis 
is an attempt to meet this need. And we may say that Mr. Rice 
has succeeded admirably in giving us a contour map of the Great 
Epic. 

The Analysis is followed by two Indices : an Index of Names (pp. 
85-104 and an Index of Subjects (pp. 105-112). Sorensen’s elabo- 
rate Index to the Names in the Mahabharata (London, 1925) is 
utterly out of the reach of the ordinary Indian scholar, who is, 
notoriously, poor as a church mouse, its price being nearly £5. Mr. 
Rice’s Index, which is of very modest dimensions, will admirably 
serve the purpose of the ordinary reader. 

This is probably the first time that an Index of subjects dealt 
with in the Mahabharata has been published in English, the only other 
Index of that kind known to me being Jacobi’s “Kurzes Sachregister” 
(appended to his Inhaltsanga.be , Berlin 1903), which is, however, a 
sealed book to the average Indian student. 

Mr. Rice's Index is a little more detailed and in some ways may 
be said to be an improvement on that of Jacobi, who has contented 

P 
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himself with giving bare indications. We hope it will pave the way 
to the preparation of a much more detailed and elaborate subject- 
index of the Mahabharata. 

Mr. Rice’s booklet contains some slight mistakes in the spelling 
of Sanskrit words (which are rather difficult for a foreigner to manage), 
and other inaccuracies; but it would be deemed captious to point 
them out here, because the work is not written primarily for the 
use of the scholar. Mr. Rice has intended it for a wider circle of 
readers, dedicating it to “all who are interested in India’s age-long 
religious quest and who toil and hope for her brighter future." He 
has a higher and nobler aim than mere serving the needs of the 
specialist : a Fellowship and Synthesis of Culture. In Mr. Rice’s own 
words, his aim is to “ prepare the way for that day for which many 
hope, when, by fuller knowledge of other peoples, and by mutual sym- 
pathy and goodwill, all differing symbolisms, theories, mythologies and 
aspirations, which in past centuries have been helpful to peoples in 
widely separated portions of the globe, may find their reconciliation in 
a unanimity of religious ideals, which shall transcend all those hitherto 
current, and command acceptance from the conscience of universal 
man.” To that we can only say “Amen ” I 

V. S. S. 


The Story of Kalaka ; Texts, History, Legends, and Miniature Paint- 
ings of SvetSmbara Jain Hagiographical work — The Kalakacar- 
yakatha : By W. Norman Brown, Professor of Sanskrit, in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Published by the Smithsonian 
Institute, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 1933. 

Professor Brown has done a distinct service to Jain literature by 
bringing together and carefully sifting a very large amount of valuable 
material, connected with the story of Kalaka. Kalakacarya is a 
distinguished monk of Jainism, whose name is invariably associated 
with the transfer of the Parymana Parvan from the 5th to the 4th 
day of the month of Bhadrapada. It appears that the story of this 
Acarya was originally told in connection with this important event and 
it is not without significance, that even to-day it 'is to be read with the 
Kalpasutra on the first night of the Paryu'ana’ (p. 2). In the begin- 
ning, the story must have been a simple one, narrating only the 
event of the ‘ Transfer of the date ’, but very naturally, in course of 
time, there must have grown around this Savant, who brought about 
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this important change, a semi-historical tradition alluding to a few 
events of his life, to serve as a brilliant back-ground for this wonderful 
exploit. It is again no wonder, if, in order to add to the brilliance of 
this back-ground, the Tradition also appropriated the glorious hap- 
penings of the earlier Savants of Jainism, bearing the name of 
Kalakacarya, and formed a picturesque whole, so as to suit the 
requirements of the case i.e. 'the strengthening of the Faith of the 
Believers’. 

Professor Brown thinks that the episode ‘dealing with the change 
of the Paryu-una date was the last to be included in the cycle, for 
it is the only one that is neve illustrated by paintings in the MSS.’ 
(p. 3). This may be true in a restricted sense, but I believe, it is this 
episode, which formed the nucleus of the present Story of Kala- 
kacarya. The formation of the story began with it and the other 
episodes were added on to it only later, to lend colour to the story. 
The story-teller, being anxious to prove the ‘worthiness of his hero, 
to effect the important change of the date, must have prefixed to this 
central event, a story illustrative of the personal valour, skill and 
political wisdom of his hero, and after thus establishing his point, he 
must have added some other events like the preaching of the Nigoda 
doctrine to 3akra, to corroborate it. It is easy to understand, on this 
assumption, why a 5th episode of the hero’s wicked nephew Datta, 
who ‘plans his death, but himself is humiliated and dies fearsomely’ 
is added by some story-tellers and why the 3rd and the 4th episodes 
are dropped from the story, by another one. Evidently, a few years 
after the death of the great Kalakasuri, who introduced the change 
of the date in Sam. 523, the practice of telling the story of how the 
date was transferred, at the time of the Festival, must have been 
started, first as a sort of reminder of the great Authority which had 
sanctioned the transfer of the date and later, merely as a matter of 
routine. Then in course of time, probably in the 7th or the 8th 
century, the whole story must have been pieced up together as it is 
at present. We find references to the story in its new form in the 
earliest Prakrit commentaries, called Curais, on the Sutras (p. 4). Of 
the three KSlakas known to Tradition, the first is sometimes credited 
with the transfer of the date in the 2nd century B. C. (p. 7), but this 
is obviously an attempt to show that the practice of celebrating the 
festival on 4th day dates from very old times. 

Professor Brown has considered 17 different versions of the 
Story of Kalaka, arranging them under five groups, of which the 
first includes 10, the second contains 2, the third has only 1, the 
fourth contains 3, while the fifth has again only one version in it. 8 
Of these 17 are written in Sanskrit, while the others are written in 
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Prakrit. 8 again (4 Sanskrit and 4 Prakrit) are found usually given 
at the end of the MSS. of the Kalpasutra, while the remaining 9 have 
the appearance of being composed independantly, though all recognize 
the importance of the central episode i.e. the change of the date. 
All the versions again, naturally assign a comparatively large portion 
of the narrative to the introductory episode of the overthrow of King 
Gardabhilla, as it serves to show the great courage and sagacity of the 
hero, and also because a moral lesson has to be conveyed that even 
a wicked act may be glorified, if it is done for the sole purpose of the 
propagation of the Faith, (p. 2). The earliest of these 17 versions is 
earlier than Sarh. 1836 and the latest one was composed in Sarh. 1666 
by Samayasundaragani of the Kharatara Gaccha. Professor Brown 
has edited two of these, i.e. the ‘long anonymous’ and the ‘Hayapa- 
diniya’ with English translation and few critical notes. Three others, 
namely those of Bhavadeva and Dharmaprabha Suris, and the 
SriviravSkyanumata’ version, are merely edited (pp. 87-101), 
while one, i.e. that of BhadreSvarasuri, is edited with an analysis in 
English (pp. 102-107). The Lexical notes added at the end (pp. 
108-111) are bound to be very useful. Chapter II again is a very 
useful addition to our knowledge of the History of- the early minia- 
ture paintings in the Western India. Students of Jainism will surely 
feel indebted to Professor Brown for his 'Story of Kalaka’, though 
‘ the newly examined versions of the K&laka legends add nothing’ 
new on the vexatious question of the origin of the f)aka and the 
Sam vat eras (p. 11). 

We now proceed to corroborate or amplify a few statements 
made by the editor in his book : — 

P. 4, LL. 19-20. The author says that the Devendra who com- 
mented upon the PraSnottararatnamala in Sarh 1429 is not the same 
as the Devendra who wrote his commentary on the Uttarhdhyana- 
surra in Sarh. 1129. This is right. The former Devendra belonged 
to the Rudrapalllya Gaccha and was the pupil of Sanghatilakasuri, 
while the latter belonged to the Brhad Gaccha and was the pupil of 
Amradevasuri. The second Devendra was besides, only a Devendraganin 
and was called Nemicandrasuri after his Dik$a as a Sadhu ; cf. 
Bhandarkar, Reports, IV. p. 129. 

P. 7, 11. 16ff. The Jain astronomer mentioned by Bhatta 
Utpala in his commentary on Brhad Jataka, ch. XV. v. 1 ( vol. XV. 
p. 1 is obviously a misprint ) is really a BarhkSlakacarya and not a 
Kalakacarya. The. wrong impression first created by Biihler, who 
proposed to read ‘ tathacaivam Kalakacaryah ’ for ‘ tatha ca Varhkala- 
k&caryah’ (cf. L A. vol. 20, p. 362) does not yet appear to have 
been wholly removed, though Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum, 
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I. p. 548, still regards the name to be Vamkalakacarya. Like -Prof. 
Brown, I too doubted the propriety of Buhler’s emendation, since 
evam coming after tatha ca to introduce an authority is very unusual. 
Now, a reference to the actual passage leaves no doubt whatsoever 
that the name is Varhkalacarya (or Bamkalakacarya as my MS. reads), 
and not Kalakacarya as is supposed so far. The passage in question 
runs thus (from MS. no. 367 of the BBRAS., Collection ; cf. my 
Descrip. Cata. p. 121 ). t^t : I ^ 

dT : I cT*TT — 

circfosfr fcnornt ^ agr vrftaft t 

gffrg<I surge; n 

In the commentary on the same stanza, we also find another 
reference to the Barhkalaka Samhita : — 

'nrguMr n 

These two quotations ought to leave no doubt that Utpala quotes 
a Barhkalakacarya and not a Kalakacarya at all. Evidently, this 
Barhkalaka is a Jain writer as the language shows. He may perhaps 
be Bhadrabahu, but this is merely a conjecture. The difficulty will 
be solved if the quotations given above are traced anywhere. I may 
suggest in passing, that the name Kalaka was only a nick-name in 
the case of Kalaka I, who was also known as Syamarya, given him on 
account of his extremely dark complexion. In the case of the other 
two it may not have been so. 

P. 30, L. 8. read sarhk.-iptarucihetave and not sarhkaptam 
sucihetave. 

P. 31, LL. 1-2. read 

sridharavasam ityasti nagaram na garo jayi 

dvijihvasyasamudgirno yatra sadhuvacomrtaih. 

Translate : — There was a city called Dharavasa, where the venom 
(garo) thrown out by the mouths of the dvijihvas (i. e. serpents or 
villains) was never successful, on account of the existence of the nec- 
tar in the form of the words of the wise. 

P. 31. L. 4. read a^askambhavalambadya, i. e. rich on account 
of the support of the pillar (skambha) of the quarters. 

P. 31, L. 29. read ittham kalikasurirajacaritam &c. 

P. 33, LL. 34 from the bottom, read the two lines as follows 

kappa nisihakahavalipabhiyanusarena iya mahaisaya. 

ltalayasuripa (not-e ) bandha vaddha vi (saya) sunantu muni, 
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Lastly we come to the enigmatic stanza no. 19 on p. 94. Professor 
Brown thinks that it is a stanza in the Prakrit language. This how- 
ever, does not seem probable as it is introduced by a sentence in 
Sanskrit, i. e. yatra ca var-agame. It is dear that it contains the 
description of rainy season, but nobody can be sure as to its real mean- 
ing. The Hollowing meaning is arrived at with the help of the 
Ekak'-ara Ko£a in particular. I was materially helped by my friend 
Pandit Shintre Shastri of the Elphinstone College in getting at it. 

Prose construction:- ajqjt 3rar 3SRT (sr) 

(srrct) i ^nrairr arg-tfrcraT m gwwRK amr i ('g: srtm g : 

wit' i sfarrr’ i grosnfa i- go 

at w i wiki' i 3> 3sj®r dwlfrl *<ri i guktj tktillcl dr ggrogren?^ 

Translation A brave man ( surah ) becomes not brave ( asurah), 
being struck with passion and therefore desirous of sporting with his 
wife (sirirarhsu); the lake loses its clearness (asa) and obtains its 
natural characteristic, i. e. flowing in a stream ( usara ). The earth 
(rasa), being associated with the showers (sasarS) robs the vital 
breath of its power ( asusarasa ) and brings forth a stream of water 
( sarim ), which is attended by beautiful lotuses ( susarasasaram ). 

H. D. Velankar. 


Sri Kundakundacarya's Pravacamsdra : The Prakrit text critically 
edited with the Sanskrit commentaries of Amrtacandra and 
Jaysena and a Hindi commentary of Pande Hemaraja, with an 
English translation of the text &c. by A. N. Upadhye, M.A., 
Professor of Ardhamagadhi, Rajaram College, Kolhapur and 
published by Shetha Manilal Revashankar Jhaveri for the 
Parama-gruta-prabhavaka-mandala, Bombay, 1935. Price 
Rupees five. 

The abovementioned edition of the Pravacanasara will be enthu- 
siastically welcomed by the lovers of Jainism everywhere. It con- 
tains the two well-known Sanskrit commentaries of Amrtacandra and 
Jayasena, as also the Hindi explanation of Hemaraj Pande and a 
literal English translation by the editor given at the end. The 
introduction is a very exhaustive one and fully deals with all the 
questions connected with the date and the works of Sri Kundakunda, 
the philosophical and monastic aspects of the Pravacanasara, ife 
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different commentators and the Prakrit dialect in which it is written. 
One cannot but be impressed by the thoroughly methodical treatment 
of every topic by the editor, though his remarks on the ‘ Text of the 
Pravacanasara’ on pp. L-LIV, are not so very convincing. The 
conclusion which he draws regarding the genuineness of the addi- 
tional stanzas on p. LII ( LL. 9-11 ) is not sufficiently borne out 
by what is said in the following paragraphs. He again keeps us 
in the dark as regards the MSS. material on which he bases his text 
of the Pravacanasara. Apparently, he has not consulted any MSS., 
for this purpose, except the two, the variant readings from which he 
gives at the end (p. 42ff), and it is not his aim to give us a ‘ critical 
text of the Pravacanasara without any bias for a particular commen- 
tator’ (cf. p. 42), in the present edition. But for this defect, the 
edition is an excellent one and is bound to be extremely helpful 
in the study of Sri Kundakunda and his Pravacanasara, both on 
account of the wealth of information which it contains and the 
thought-provoking observations of the editor, which show his deep 
study and patient research. 

H. D. Velankar. 


The Bhagavadgita with eleven commentaries (First Collection), 
vol. I, (Adhys. 1-6), New edition (2nd), critically edited and 
thoroughly revised by Shastri Gajahana Shambhu Sadhale 
and published by the Proprietors of the Gujarati Printing Press, 
at Bombay, 1935. 

We most heartily congratulate the proprietors of the Gujarati 
Printing Press on this second edition of their * First Collection ’ of 
valuable and rare commentaries on the most popular Vedantic work, 
the Bhagavadgita, which is rightly regarded as the guiding star of a 
Hindu’s spiritual and moral life. They have as a matter of fact, 
concentrated their energies on this enterprise and have so far given us 
about 20 neatly printed and carefully edited commentaries of high 
literary and philosophical value, in the two Gucchas together. The 
abovementioned second edition of the first Guccha contains the Bha- 
syas of the four great Acarayas representing the principal schools 
of the Vedanta, together with a lucid commentary on each of them. 
It also contains the PaiSaca Bhaya ascribed to Hanumat by Tradition, 
and the Brahmanandagiri, a highly learned commentary of the 
Sankara school composed by VenkatanStha, as also the Bharata-bhava- 
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dipa ofNilakantha. At the end of each chapter, the learned * Vidya- 
lamkara ’ Dhupakar Shastri of Goa has added his brief notes ( called 
Avigita ), which contain on the one hand, a criticism of a few points of 
discussion raised by the old and new commentators including the 
GitSrahasya of the late Lokamanya, and on the other, a Sanskrit 
rendering of some interesting portions of the older Marathi comment- 
aries written by JnaneSvara and Vamana Pandita. 

The editor of the work, Pandit Gajanana Shastri Sadhale has 
devoted utmost care and patience to his task, as will be evident from 
the numberless references occurring in the different commentaries, 
which are traced by him to their original sources. This was a very 
difficult task, but we are glad to note, that it has been executed with 
great success by the learned editor. The edition indeed offers great 
facilities for a comparative and critical study of the exegetical 
material connected with the Bhagvadgita, and we strongly recommend 
it to all lovers of the Gita. We earnestly hope that the remaining 
parts of it will soon be out, not excluding the one, in which the 
publishers propose to give ‘ the different kinds of proper indexes ’ 
without which the work is bound to remain incomplete. 

H. D. Velankar. 


ART AND MORALITY* 

The man who teaches, says the author in his preface, is normally 
seized with the desire to write. “ It is easier for a teacher than for 
anyone else, sooner or later, to perpetrate the crime of authorship.” 
This is intended to explain the genesis of the book. It consists of a 
number of articles which either saw the light of day in journals or 
were originally read as papers before various associations. The sub- 
jects covered by these articles range over a wide field from the relation 
of art and morality to Dante and Goethe on the one hand and to the 
Gita and Firdausi on the other. They also include subjects like forms 
of divination and Ibsen on marriage. They are indicative of the wide 
range of interests and also the culture and reading of the author. He 
belongs to a family with traditions of culture. It is refreshing to find 
that one who is associated with the teaching of English literature 
should also be fairly conversant with Classics like the Shahnameh 

•Art and Morality and other essays by F. C. Davar, M.A. LL.E (D. B. 
Taraporewala, Sons, Rs. 5 ) 
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and the Gita and also have an intimate acquaintance with Gujerati 
literature. Wideness of outlook and a cultural background which 
includes a knowledge of the classics of the East and West alike must 
be necessarily welcomed in an age of specialisation, when the tenden- 
cy is too often to overemphasise the value of one’s own narrow field 
of interest and study. Every one of the chapters that make up this 
book affords ample evidence of such width of interest in the writer. 

There is not much in the shape of originality of thinking or crea- 
tive work, nor does one expect these, in a volume of this kind ; there 
are evidences also of somewhat crude and immature thinking on some 
of the sociological problems on which the author has dwelt. But 
there is an honest attempt throughout at being impartial in the repre- 
sentation of opposite schools of thinking as in the article on art and 
morality, as also on Ibsen and the sanctity of marriage. Above all 
in the treatment of all these subjects connected with art and literature 
we trace the presence of a serious, earnest, God -directed soul, that 
humbly endeavours to obtain such glimpses as it can into the working 
of the divine purpose in the drama of History and the variegated 
Universe of life and manners that surrounds us. 

P. A. W. 


Indo-Aryan Literature and Culture. (Origins). By Prof. N. N, 
Ghosh. Published by The Book Company Calcutta, 1934. 

I 

( A Brief Criticism ) 

Students of ancient Indian History are more and more veering 
round to this view : that a number of successive racial intrusions into, 
and occupations of India have contributed to the elements now found 
in the Hindu religion and Society which took final form as the result 
of the impact of the social ascendancy of the Indo-European invaders 
of the second millenium B. C. on the pre-existing religious institutions. 
It may again be easily granted that the manner of spread of Brahma- 
nism was ( a ) absorption of tribal religions in virtue of its social 
prestige; (b) identifying local gods with its own; and (c) social 
promotion of pagan chiefs by providing suitable mythological pedi- 
grees. 

Mr. Ghosh has, at least so far as larger outlines of his conclu- 
sions are concerned, reached identical results by methods all his own 
Q 
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The central thesis, stated succinctly in the preface, summarised in 
the synopsis of contents and expounded in the fourteen sections in 
which the book is divided is as follows : “ That the Indo-Aryan 
literature-cum-culture is not the single-lined metabolic evolution it is 
generally believed to be, of a pure-blooded Aryan organism ; that any 
Indo-Aryan history that seeks to trace the whole movement ultimate- 
ly from a single vegetative source and to explain it all in terms of the 
evolution and involution of the same stock of energy cannot really 
represent history as it happened ; that on the other hand it is a 
synthetic product whereof the material elements were in the main of 
Non-Aryan origin ; that nevertheless it was the highly educated Aryan 
brain and the organising Aryan genius which play the determinative 
part in giving that product the shape and directions it is seen to have 
taken”. 

There are two ways in which a critical sifting of the contents of 
this book can be made, one is to take any part of the Indo Aryan 
literature or culture and see how the author explains its origins— 
for that is the job before him. The other way is to study the 
hypothesis, the method of stringing the data around it and the extent 
and value of the perspective thus formed towards Indo-Aryan litera- 
ture and culture. It is necessary to bear in mind that the origins are 
located at no particular point of time and that the aim before the 
author is to reconstruct and watch the inter-play of forces and cir- 
cumstances of which were born the literature and culture of the 
Indo-Aryans. His is the history from a long perspective. 

To come now to details of his argument to whose conclusions 
one may say, ready assent can be given at least in the larger outlines. 
He starts with the existence of two civilizations in two parts of India 
— the Punjab and the Gangetic plain. The Punjab contains scatter- 
ed Aryan settlements before whom, among others, two political 
problems exist — one is the necessity of adding to the man power of 
the settlements for needs of self-preservation ( by defence or aggres- 
sion ) and is solved through the invention of the “ conversion Vratya- 
stoma the second is of internal peace— the strife being the result of 
clash of ambitions of the Kshatriya and the Brahmana ( both were 
office-holders then ) for social leadership of the settlements. The way 
this problem was solved by one of the parties concerned forms the 
central fact of Indo-Aryan history in the opinion of the author. The 
political problem of the other area was a minor one — the bulk of the 
inhabitants being extremely docile — viz., the frontier defence on the 
western boundary of the empire. The difference between the two 
civilizations lay not only in the nature of their political problems but 
also in sharp contrasts with reference to beliefs and practices and 
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above all in the compositions of populations. One final point : the 
eastern civilization was stable, had a political centre of gravity and 
plenty of roads : the other was a shifting one, had a number of politi- 
cal units and little or no roads. 

While the “ conversion Vratya-stoma ” solved the first political 
difficulty of the Aryan Settlements, the second got accentuated as 
time went on, and there was a “ purge ” — some Brahmins left the 
settlements — in protest or in exile or on travel ! They went eastwards 
towards the Vratya Empire consisting of the Anupadesa and 
Magadha. The author assumes a series of lucky events in the 
travels of these dissatisfied Brahmins. They escaped one feels, the 
Dasyus and the tiger and reach the Vratya capital, are able to 
find audience with the Emperor, who, a great philosopher and 
diplomat again is very kind to them and in whose favour they 
soon manage to wriggle themselves and supersede their native 
rivals. Not that alone. A concord-at is struck between the 
Emperor and the alien Brahmin Aryans to the effect that the 
frontier troubles of the former were to be solved • by the latter’s 
political propaganda on his behalf in the Aryan Settlements, and 
for this work, getting a reward of social leadership in matters of 
religion in his Empire. And what was the result of all this ? 

“The whole population of this extensive area become as though 

at one stroke, an Aryan vi£ and and the whole country was trans- 
formed into a part and much the greater part indeed of Arya-varta 
so that the centre of gravity of this Neo-Aryanism all at once swung 
to the East", (p. 39). 

A careful consideration of the mode of contact of these two 
civilizations detailed above seems to suggest on the one hand, that 
“ the law of parsimony in imagination ’’ is not observed ; and on the 
other that neither were the two civilizations “ diametrically con- 
trasted ” nor, in the sequence of circumstances could the meeting 
together of the best elements in them both, stand first, much less as 
the result of dissatisfaction between persons holding two types of 
offices. 

In fact : (1) Even if variety is the characteristic of the eas- 
tern population, it cannot be absent in the West where lay scat- 
tered settlements not joined by roads. (The author seems to assume 
this in some places (pp. 183, 186). (2) The region of contact and 
admixture of cultures will be most conveniently the area formed by 
the most eastern portion of the Aryan Settlements and the most 
Western parts of the Vratya-Empire ; e. g. “Aryan dominated if not 
Aryan Land” (p. 135). (3) While riverine basins offered stable material 
foundation to large kingdoms, it may be observed that large king- 
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doms could not be entirely unfamiliar to the people in the Panchanad 
or that an empire continuously existed in the East. (4) I am, there- 
fore, tempted to feel that such impact as -came about between the 
civilizations was not due to any spasmodically mobile elements in 
the Western Political area reaching the Political centre of the 
Eastern, but one due to mixing of populations on their fringes in 
their day-to-day ' life. The use of this impact— experience, for 
purposes of literature and distillations called cultural ideas, required 
intelligence and patronage, which could be supposed to have been 
concentrated for purposes of co-operation to this end, in the political 
centres of the day — not necessarily the Vratya ones alone much less 
Giri-vraja. To take only two polities, to assert no past contact 
between them (p. 153) before the shuttle-like passage of some people 
from one of them to the other, and to explain the origins of the Indo- 
Aryan literature and culture as being due to, and therefore conse- 
quent to such passing to and fro of the Brahmins, is to retrench most 
of what must have happened, L e. Literature — despite paleontology 1 
— as source of history has this serious short-coming viz. it represents 
its age idealized — so that if one circumstance is recorded, it would 
be necessary to consider the possibility of many more similar cases 
differing only in details from the recorded one, as well as some 
dissimilar formations, Further, the two polities mentioned could 
never have been in equilibrium with one another and there are at 
least equal chances that the source of disturbing influences could 
have been in the more Eastern of the two. 

II 

How then would you analyse the persuasive force of the author’s 
arguments ? It is due partly to the literary charm of his style, an 
especial strength being humour (a few good illustrations are on pp. 
13, 76, 157 and 179), partly to the fact that repetition is a generator 
of emphasis, partly because of the brilliant use of the Vratya material 
and very largely because thought is built on sound commonsense with 
which one can agree without necessarily sticking to the Brahmin- 
came-to-the- Vratya — court assumption. 

After explaining his view of contact-formation between the two 
civilizations in the first nine sections, in the next five the author pro- 
ceeds to state how, in his opinion, the various parts of Indo-Aryan 
literature and culture came into existence, specifically, as results of this 
contact. The Brahmin-Vratya association is made to explain Indo- 
Aryan literature and culture by the aid of two assumptions ; first, 
that the Brahmins whom Mr. Ghosh sends to the Vratya capital are 
extremely clever and behave there almost as if they were under the 
guidance of some person like him; and second, “a most extra- 
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ordinary concatenation of events ” (p. 121) followed as a consequence 
of this association. 

The Brahmins at the Vratya court sucked sponge-fashion all the 
esoteric information of the Rajanya, which before that time used to 
be kept strictly secret. This information emerged later via. the 
Atharva Veda as Upanishads. The Atharva-veda itself was a 
“ vade mecum of the Aryan priests officiating in the Vratya land “it 
had to be Aryan and non-Aryan in different degrees and portions”; 
and hence its heterogeneous character. The Atharva Veda illustrat- 
ed and encouraged a habit of “ rishification led to a repercussion, 
the end-product of which was a “ redaction-renascence ’’ movement 
in the shape of the Trayi with the Puranas as by-products. The 
Trayi as literary collection came into existence largely as a reaction 
of the doings of the Vratya Brahmins “ on the minds of the Pancha- 
nad Brahmins : Aryan goods got appreciated in value and also had to 
be labelled differently and apart from tire Vratya stuff. The Puranas 
were concessions of Brahmin intelligence to Vratya patronage and 
contained ” rishified, “ the originally transmitted sage-stuff concerning 
Eastern Vratya Royalties.” 

Such an explanation possesses the advantage of unity. As is 
discussed above, however, it is vitiated to the extent the claim that 
the Aryan and Vratya civilizations came into contact in the Vratya 
capital — is faulty. 

The process of writing a book on social history even in modem 
times, consists of (a) unrecorded facts existing together in life, (b) 
retaining in memory observations about them and (c) putting finally 
on paper all this in writing. Mr. Ghosh finds it necessary — and quite 
correctly— to distinguish similar stages in the evolution of Indo-Aryan 
literature : “ (i) a ‘ Smarta ’ stage ; (ii) an oral * Srauta ’ stage ; and 
(iii) a ‘ written Srauta ’ stage Again, it may easily be granted that 
some sort of impetus is necessary for transition from one stage to the 
next. We are told that this impetus was “ external ” and that too in 
the territorial sense of the word, the territory being the Vratya region. 
Such a view — is a consequence of the hypothesis that empire-making 
was the monopoly of the Gangetic basin and the overlooking of the 
possibility of conjunction of patronage and intelligence in the West. 

The author has devoted greater space to the origins of literature 
than of culture. With reference to the latter, the Brahmins once 
again stand in the position of exhibitionists of pure Vratya stuff — this 
time, of the social divisions in the Vratya society. The adhesion 
to these divisions by the Brahmins made them luminous by the 
Brahmin attempt to explain and defend them— incidentally furnish- 
ing to posterity the first records of that perplexing institution, caste. 
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The origin of caste ? Who can tell that ? Not the Brahmins — who 
found it (and had to adapt themselves to it) ready-made when they 
tumbled into the Vratya land. Caste as a factor in Indo-Aryan cul- 
ture was only the then existing divisions of society in Vratya land 
painted with some Aryan veneer. The Vratya divisions got empha- 
sized as a result of the Brahmin coming on the Scene. The Brahmin 
flux towards the Vratya capital could be aptly compared to the move- 
ment of paint, concrete and bricks into a building already standing. 

I think that nowhere else are the weaknesses of the major 
assumption that the “ Brahmin came to the Vratya court and all this 
followed ” better illustrated than in the present one. For this reason : 
the spread of the Aryan veneer is made consistent with this assump- 
tion only with the aid of three further assumptions regarding whom 
doubts can be entertained easily. They are : ( 1 ) that the political 
head of the Vratya polity was almost a dictator with supreme powers, 
(2) that the people there were extremely docile; and finally (3) 
that there existed in that country almost telegraphic communications 
and means of rapid transport. So that once the despot could be made 
to give the lead ( the bait offered was tranquillity and expansion on the 
Western frontier ) to pretend to be Aryan, the docility of the people 
and the facility of travel could be trusted to do the trick for the 
whole extensive area, "almost at one stroke” ! 

In the brief compass of a few paragraphs it is impossible to do 
justice to the other historical and sociological excursions as well as 
the numerous suggestive remarks in this an altogether thought-provo- 
king book. It was necessary to place the Aryan entry into India 
“nearer to 1500 B.C. than to 2000 B.C.,” (p. 245) so as to be able 
to make Emperor Ashoka a “ Successor ’’ to the Vratya Emperor 
who had the unique fortune of entertaining those clever Aryan 
Brahmins. It is delightful to see the author throwing away large 
chunks of the Mahabharata to reach at history, which, again, is 
explained in terms of a struggle between an internally divided 
republican order of the west and empire-making in the East. 

One lays down the book with the feeling that order can be put in 
place of chaos at one critical chapter in the ancient history of this 
country. The chief emotion is of gratitude for a forcible and elo- 
quent exposition of the view that the non-Aryan contribution to 
Indian culture is far greater than it was the fashion to assume 
some time ago. The unity of outlook is, definitely, part of the secret 
of the book’s appeal. It is perhaps the more legitimate to point out 
that the reader is under no compulsion to swallow the menu as a 
whole, but is at liberty to dine a la carte ! 


SHRIDHAR V. SOHONL 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PALLAVAS 

INTRODUCTION 

One of the most controversial aspects of South Indian history 

is the still unsolved question of the origin of the Pallavas. The 

importance of this Dynasty in the cultural history of India is so 

great that the question of their origin is of no ordinary interest. 

The theories hitherto propounded are the following : — 

1. The Pallavas are of Parthian origin. Mr. Vincent Smith 
defended this theory in the first edition of his Early 
History of India. x Mr. Lewis Rice 1 2 and Mr. Venkayya 3 4 
have adopted it. Mr. Swaminatha Aiyar has come to the 
same conclusion by another way.* Mr. Fleet also favours 
this opinion. 5 6 

2. The Pallavas were descendants of Suvi&ka, the Parthian 
Minister of the Mahnkshatrapa Rudradaman. Such is the 
theory of Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil. 8 

1. Smith, E. U. I., p. 348 (First Edition). 

2. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 03. 

3. Venkayya, The Pallavas, A. S. I. Report, 1906-7, p. 221. 

4. Cf. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, pp. 23-24. 

6. Fleet, The Dynasties of the Kan arete Districts, pp. 316-318 (Bombay, 

1896). 

6, Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 60-56. 
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3. The Pallavas are Tamilians, descendants of Ilantirayan — a 
ChOja-NSga propuct — from the region kno-wn as Mani- 
pallavam (Jaffna, Ceylon). This is the opinion of 
Mr. Rasanayagam 1 and Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyangar. 2 3 4 5 

4. The Pallavas are the milk-drawers of the Tamil country. 
So thinks Mr. Alexander Rea. 8 

5. The Pallavas are the same as the Kurumbas, the earliest 
inhabitants of the Topijamapijalam. This opinion is 
quoted by Mr. Gopalan.* 

6. The Pallavas were Nsgas, non-Dravidians, coming from 
the north of Tamilakam. Their present descendants are 
the Kallars or thieves of the Tamil country. This is Mr. 
M. Srinivasa Aiyangar’s theory®, accepted by Mr. Vincent 
Smith in his second edition of the Oxford History of 
India. 6 

7. The Pallavas were “ a dynasty of the Andhras, probably 
related or even springing out of the clan of the Sata- 
vahanaa ”. Such is the view of Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar 7 whom Professor C. S. Srinivasacliari follows. 8 

8. The Pallavas were “ a mixed population, composed 
partly of foreigners and partly of South Indian tribes or 
castes differing in race from the Tamils, and taking their 
name from the title of an intruding foreign dynasty, 
which obtained control over them, and welded them into 
an aggressive political power.” This is the modified 
opinion of Mr. Vincent Smith in the fourth edition of his 
Early History of India. 9 

9. The Pallavas are of Aryan origin and immigrants into 
South India. Such is the view of Mr. Gopalan. 10 

10. The Pallavas are a minor branch of the Vilkatabas. This 
is the new theory of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 11 

1. RaBanayagam. The Origin of the Pallavas, I. A., LII, pp. 78-80. 

2. Ramaswami Aiyangar, Studies in South Indian Jainism, p. 143. 

3. Rea, Pallava Architecture, p. 2, note 6. 

4. Cf. Gopalan, The Pallavas of Kdfichi, p. 25. 

5. Shrinivaaa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, pp. 69-70, 214. 

0. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 205 (Second Edition). 

7. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The Origin and Early History of the Pallavas 
of Kanchi, J. I. H., II, pp. 24-25. 

8. Srinivasacliari, The Origin and Institutions of the Pallavas, pp. 5-7. 

9. Smith, E.H.I., p. 466 (4th Edition). 

10. Gopalan, op. cit., p. 24. 

11. Jayaawal, History of India, pp. 180-183. 
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Of all these theories the soundest and best-founded, as it 
appeared to me once, -was that which propounds in general that 
the Pallavas belong to the Aryan stock and were immigrants from 
Northern India. Indeed, the protection they rendered to Aryan 
culture, in spite of their domicile in Tamil land, would point to 
their racial affinities and the country of their origin. Hence the 
theory of Jayaswal, that they were but a branch of the imperial 
Yiikatakas, once seemed to me. quite probable and, in default of a 
better, even acceptable. 

As regards the Parthian theory, my views were expressed in the 
following words when discussing the causes of the wars between 
the Chalukyas and the Pallavas : “ It is not necessary to refute 
this opinion of Rice, which is now entirely obsolete and (which) 
has no other foundation than the remote similarity between the 
names of these two Dynasties and those foreign names.” 1 2 3 

Lately, however, while studying the history of Afghanistan, I 
came upon a number of facts related to the Parthian rule in 
Northern India, which made me change my views. I shall 
expound these facts in the following pages. 

THE PARTHIAN S IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

It is well known that in ancient Sanskrit Literature the 
Parthians are called Parthavas or Parthivas or, more commonly, 
Pahlavas. Yet this similarity between the two words, Pahlavas and 
Pallavas, is of no value in historical research. The elements that 
count are facts, and these only will be considered here. 

Much has been discussed about the origin of the Parthian race 
and, though at present the most common opinion connects them 
with the Turanian people of Central Asia, it is evident that the early 
Aryans of India believed them to be Aryans like themselves. In a 
number of Sanskrit works the Pahlavas are mentioned in con- 
nection with several other clans, amongst whom the Yavanas and 
Kambojas are always referred to as degenerate Aryans, though the 
cause of this degeneration is differently explained. Thus, in the 
Mahabharata, they are said to have originated from the union of 
the four Hindu castes . 11 The Vishnu Puraria attributes their lower 
status to the fact that they were divorced from the Vedic religious 
rites and abandoned by the Bi-ahmanas . 8 Similarly, Manu informs 
us that ah those races became degraded “ through the loss of sacred 


1. Heras, Studies in Pallata History, p. 28. 

2. Mahtibhilrata, Shantiparva, Ch. 63, w. 13-15. 

3. Vithrtv, Punlfia, B. IY, Ch. II, CWilBon’s Ed. p. 374-375). 
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ceremonies and by not seeing the Brahmanas.” 1 2 Some of these 
ancient books openly aver that, though originally Kshatriyas 3 , they 
had later become Mlechchas 3 or Vrsalas. 4 5 

All these phrases suggest a period when the Parthians and 
the other Aryan tribes formed one race and professed the same 
religion. Later, however, a division took place between the 
Parthians and kindred tribes on one side, and the bulk of the Indo- 
Aryan nation on the other. Still later, the Parthians and then- 
companions once more meet the Indo-Aryans, are recognised by 
them as their ancient kinsmen, but are re-admitted into the Hindu 
fold not without reservations. These three stages of relationship 
between the Parthians and the Indo-Aryan nation undoubtedly 
point to the period of the Aryan invasion of India as a central 
factor. Before this invasion they all lived together on equal terms. 
But, subsequent to it, the religion of the Indo-Aryans evolved 
towards greater Brahmanic influence, while the Parthians, remain- 
ing where they were or, perhaps, marching in an opposite direction, 
suffered a different religious evolution and lost contact with the 
Brahmanic element. Hence, when they once more met on the 
plains of India, tho Indo-Aryans despised their ancient kinsmen. 

FIRST PARTHIAN INVASION 

When did this second union take place ? Two Parthian invasions 
must evidently be acknowledged by the historian. One, during an 
early period of literary tradition ; the other, in a period of 
historical documentation. The Harivamm refers to their exploits 
after the first invasion. In alliance with other invading tribes, 
Yavanas, Pftradas, Kftrnbhojas and Salt as, they expelled Vahu from 
his kingdom of Ayodhyfi, but were, years after, defeated by 
Vahu’s son Sagara, who spared them at the urgent request of the 
high priest Vasishtha.* That this invasion took place at a very 
early date, is proved by tho fact that the Indo-Aryans still 
remembered that the Parthians had been their Kshatriya brethren 
before they themselves settled in India. Yet the date was not so 
early as not to allow a sufficiently long period for religious dissimil- 
ation. We cannot assign a precise date to this event, as the 

1. Ordinances of Manu, X, 43-44. 

2 . Vishnu Purclna , loc. cit; Earivmtsa, Ch. XIV. v. 18 j Ordinances of 

Manu, loc. cit. 

3. Viehriu Purdna, loc. cit ; Mahabharata, Bhismaparva, Ch. 9. 

4. Ordinances of Manv, loc. cit. 

5. Earivama, Ch. XIV, vv. 3-4, 12-17. 
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chronology of that early period has not as yet been successfully 
traced. All we know is that Sagara is the 23rd predecessor of 
Dasaratka, the father of Kama, on the throne of Ayodhya. 1 

It might be objected that these references to the Pahlavas in 
Sanskrit literature are only the effect of the invasion which is 
recorded in historical documents and took place shortly before these 
works were written or took their final shape. But this period, first 
century A. D., would be too late, for the Aryo-Indians remembered 
the Aryan origin of the Parthians. Moreover, the Pahlavas are 
always mentioned, in this early invasion together with the Yavanas 
and the Sakas. Now the Yavanas lived south of the Hindu Kush 
on the banks of the Kabul river as early as the 4th century B. C. 
They were found by Alexander the Great in the city of Mysa 
before he crossed the Indus. 2 

SECOND PARTHIAN INVASION 

A new Parthian invasion took place towards the middle of the 
2nd century B. C. The new Pahlavas first settled in the Kabul 
valley, but later migrated towards the Indus. The main historical, 
documents we possess of these Parthians are their coins : and one 
or two inscriptions confirm the numismatic evidence. According 
to the latter, it seems that two Parthian dynasties ruled over the 
north-western provinces. The first Dynasty apparently had the 
capital of their kingdom west of the Khyber pass, perhaps in Kabul 
or Kandahar. Only four members and two generations of this 
family form this Dynasty, thus : 


N. 


Venones Spalahores Spalirises 

Spalagadames 

This Dynasty seems to have been overthrown by a Saka 
dynasty. 3 

1. Cf. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 147. 

2. Arryan, Anabasis , b. V., oh. I and II. 

3. "Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, I. 
pp. 90-93. 
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The Second Dynasty seems to have had five members : — 
Gondophares, 

Abdagases, 

Orthagnes, 

Sanabares, and 
Pakores, 

But we do not know the order of their succession, nor their 
relationship among themselves, nor whether all of them were 
kings of the same territory, and not rather rulers of adjoining 
principalities. As a general rule, Gondophares is mentioned as the 
first king and founder of this second Dynasty. 1 

There is no doubt that these, being practically the only 
owners of the valley of the Indus, were divided into several petty 
kingdoms ; and we even know from the Periphts that they were 
fighting among themselves towards the middle of the 1st century. 2 3 4 5 6 
In the village of PahlSdpur, in the GhSzIpur District, an inscription 
was found which mentions one Sisupala, “ the Protector of the army 
of the Parthians.” 8 This Sisupsla seems to have been another 
king of a petty Parthian kingdom. 

Nor were the Parthians confined to the valley of the Indus. 
Coins of the later Parthian type with Chinese and Kharoshthi 
inscriptions have been found in Kotan* In Mathura there had 
been a family of Parthian Satraps who became famous through the 
inscriptions on the lion capital.' 1 Another Parthian Dynasty ruled 
over- lower Sind and Cutch and extended their power as far south 
as Broach." Similarly, the Kahatrapa .king Rudradaman in 
Saurashtra had a Pahlava minister nairfed Suvisakha, who was the 
Governor of two provinces. 7 The Parthians, therefore, did not 
confine themselves to the north-eastern territories of Hindustan. 
Towards the close of the 1st century A. D., they had spread all 
over Northern India. An event took place by that time which 
favoured the spreading of the Parthians. 

THE PARTHIANS GO SOUTHWARDS 
From the first half of the first century the KushSpas had 
already settled south of the Hindu Kush range. Their first Indian 

1. Ibid., pp. 94-95. 

2. Fleet, Qupla Inscriptions, pp. 250-261. 

3. I. A., VIII, p. 358. 

4. Whitehead, op. tit., p. 167. 

5. Vogel, La Sculpture de Mathura, p. 19. 

6. McCrindle, Periplus, p. 108, note 39. 

7. E. I., VII r, p. 49. 
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King, Kujala Kadhises, had fully succeeded the last Greek King 
of Kabul, Hermaios, after having reigned in friendship and alliance 
with him for some years . 1 His successor Vima Kadphises crossed 
the Khyber Pass and fell upon the fertile kingdom of Gandhara. 
Whether its king was then Gondophares or some other of his 
dynasty, it is a fact that the Parthians had to retreat before the 
new invaders of the plains of the Hindustan. With the Parthians 
many Sakas also must have been pushed southwards, as it is well 
known that the members of these two nations, perhaps originally 
belonging to the same stock, were always found together. 

It was on this occasion that the Parthians for the first time 
met another dynasty with whom they were to wage a long struggle. 
Those were the Andhras, the rulers of a great portion of Aryavarta 
and a much larger section of DakshinBpatha. BhUmaka, the 
Parthian Satrap, wrested SaurBshfra from the Andhras, though 
his son Naliapftna lost all those territories while fighting with the 
Andhra king Gantamiputra Sri-Satakarpi, “who destroyed the 
Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas,...who rooted out the Khakharata 
(Kshaharatns, Bhomaka’s family) race ; who restored the glory of 
the Satavahana (Andhra) family.” 2 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE ANDHRAS 
AND THE KSHATRAPAS 

A new adversary of the Andhras in Central India was the 
Satrap Chashtana, the founder of the Kshatrapas, whose family was 
not so easily uprooted by the Andhras. The Kshatrapa Dynasty 
has always been called the ‘ gaka ’. 3 Yet, if ‘ Saka’ is taken in its 
strictest sense of Scythian, the word does not seem to be fully 
satisfactory . 4 5 Chashtana seems to be a Sanskritizcd form ofTiastanes, 
the name that Ptolomy gives to this king . 0 Now Tiastanes itf 
purely a Parthian name. The Kshatrapa Dynasty is evidently a 


1. See their joint coins, Morgan, Manvel de Numimatique Orientate, p. 363. 

2. E. I., VIII, p. 61. 

3. Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta (Fleet, O.J.I., III, p. 8 ) ; 
Ear sa- car it a (Cowell and Thomn9' Trans]. ), p. 194.' 

4. The word 1 Saka ’ was often used for Scythians and Parthians indiscrimin- 
ately. Even "gshabhadatta, the son-in-law of Nahapuna, whoso 
family is always said to he Parthian, calls himself a Saka. Cf. E. I., 
VJII, p. 85. After all, since the Parthians were a Scythian tribe, 
they could justly call themselves Sakas. Moreover, before coming 
down to Kathiawar, the Parthians had lived with the Scythians in 
Sakastana ( Seistan ). 

5. Ptolomy, VII, I, 03. 
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Parthian Dynasty. Their coins are all marked on the reverse, 
with the symbols of the sun and the moon (crescent) which 
are always found on the coins of tho Parthian Arsacidan kings 
of Persia from the time of Mithridates III . 1 There is not a single 
Kshatrapa coin without those symbols. The fact that in some of 
their early coins a Greek inscription is engraved round the portrait 
of the king and that, the Brahmi inscription has some characters 
that resemble the Khavosh(hi script , 2 3 clearly shows their connection 
with the north-western territories, where these two scripts only 
were used. 

Chashtana’s grandson, RudradSman I, seems to have extended 
his dominions, as he assumed the title of Mahakshatrapa and 
contracted a family alliance with Gautamiputra himself. Rndra- 
daman’s daughter was married to Vasig(hiputra Sri Pujumfivi, 
Gautamiputra’s son . 8 Yet this family connection did not prevent 
the war between the Sakas and the Pahlavas on the one side 
and the Andhras on the other. The Girnar inscription of Rudra- 
daman refers to the war between these two nations. Rudradaman 
“twice in fair fight completely defeated Satakarni, the lord of 
DakshinSpatha, but, on account of the nearness of their connection, 
did not destroy him .’’ 4 5 These reverses naturally reduced the 
kingdom of Pulumavi, while adding to the kingdom of Rodra- 
daman. We do not know of more contests between the Andhra 
and the Kshatrapa armies ; but, after the third successor of 
PulurnSvi, the Andhras seem to have lost all the central and western 
territories of their dominions, as the coins of the last three kings 
are only found in the Godavari District.® At the same time, a branch 
of the family, some of whose members bear the title VilivSyakura, 


1. Wroth, Catalogue of the Coim of Parthia, pi. XIII, No. 13 and if. 
Generally all the authors speak of the crescent and the star, the latter 
being represented by a dot or a small circle surrounded by rays. But a 
star had no special significance, while for the Persians, even thoee 
prior to Zarthustra, the Bun, together with the moon, was an object of 
speoial veneration. The late Sassanian monarchs placed the same 
symbols on their coins, from which they were adopted by the Arab 
conquerors and finally passed to Turkey. In the course of that 
migration the sun definitely become a star, as we see it on the 
Turkish flag. 

2. Rapson, Catalogue of Coim of the Andhra Dynasty, p. 72. 

3. Kanheri inscription, I. A., XII. p. 273; Buhler, A.S.W.I . , V, p. 78, 
PI. LI, 11. 

4. E. I., Till, p. 47. 

5. Rapson, op. cit., p. xliiL 
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rule independently from Kolhapur, 1 -while some of their Cutu 
Viceroys strike coins and are called Maharajas at Banavasi. 2 This 
shows that the -west had been cut off from the east. What -was the 
power that had divided the Andhra southern possessions and 
practically confined the last Andhras to the Godavari and Kj-ishpa 
Districts ? 

In order to answer this question we must return to the last 
important king of the Andhra Dynasty, Gautamiputra Yajfia Sri 
Satakarpi. This king guided the destinies of the Andhra nation 
for at least 27 years, for one of his inscriptions in the Krishna 
District, in the East, is dated the 27th year of his reign. 
Some of his earlier inscriptions are found at Nasik (7th year) 3 
and at Kanheri (lGth year). 4 5 But the most interesting piece 
of information about this ruler is derived from his coins. 
Some of these are not like any other Andhra coins. They 
belong to the Kshatrapa- Sur&shtra type, with the bust of the 
king on the obverse and the so-called chnilya, sun and moon, 
etc., on the reverse, with the usual inscriptions." The Guptas 
struck coins of the Suriishtra type after conquering SurSshtra. 
But ours cannot be a case of Andhra domination of the 
Kshatrapa kingdom ; for the Kshatrapas continued ruling in 
MalwS and SurSshtra for nearly two centuries longer. Moreover, 
coins of some of the latter Kshatrapa kings are found as far south 
as Karad, south of Satara. 0 The opposite seems to have been the 
case. The successors of Gautamrputra Yajfia Sri Satakarni are only 
found in the Godavari District. His last inscription is also found 
in the Krisliria District. This seems to point to a great defeat, and 
the coins tell us by whom this defeat was inflicted. The old 
enemies of the Andhra Dynasty, the Parthian rulers of MalwS and 
Surfishtra, continued their aggression and conquered most of the 
Andhra territories. Gautamiputra Yajfia Sri Satakarni had to take 
shelter in his eastern dominions and was perhaps forced to 
acknowledge the Kshatrapas as his overlords. This explains the 
imitation of the coins of the Kshatrapas whose subject he now was. 


1. Smith, p. 231. 

2. I. A., 1885, p. 331. 

3. E. I, VIII, p. 04. 

4. Bidder, A. S. IK I. V, p. 79. 

5. Rapson, op. oil , pi. VII. 

e. Newton, On the Sah, Gupta and other ancient Dynasties of Kathiawar and 
Gur.erat, J.B.B.R.A.S., VII, p. 16. 


2 
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Now, accepting the chronology of Vincent Smith, which seems 
quite reasonable, the Andhras, acknowledgment of the Kshatrapas 
as their overlords must have occurred about the year 193 A. D., 
corresponding to the 27th year of Gautamlputra Yajfia Sri Satakarni 
(Krishna inscription). His three successors are known to ns only 
through the PurSnic lists, and in the year 225 the Andhra Dynasty 
came to an end. We hear nothing about the state of the country and 
its rulers from this date as far as the year 325, when KumSravishpu, 
otherwise called Sivaskandavarman, conquered the city of Kafichi 
and made it the capital of the Pallava kingdom. 1 2 3 Are we really 
entitled to suppose that this Pallava ruler was a descendant of 
the old Pahlavas of Northern and Western India, who had been at 
war with the Andhras for a number of years ? This is the crucial 
point of this paper. 

The reasons that incline me to believe that they are the same, 
are several. I shall set them forth briefly : 

1— THE ANCESTORS OP THE PALLAVAS. 

In the Bahur Plates of Nripatungavarman and in tho 
genealogical section of the grant there are some names which are 
apparently the link between the Pallavas of Southern India and the 
Pahlavas of the North-Western Frontier. In this vaitiSdvali, the 
first historical name seems to be Pallava. This name is already 
mentioned in the Kafiftkudi* and in the Velflrpajayam Plates 8 ; yet, 
in these inscriptions, no fact (or eulogy) of historical .importance 
is given against that name. But in the Bahar Plates, something 
is said of him of extraordinary historical importance. He is said to 
have “ ruled the kings residing in the nine continents, together 
with the ploughmen”. 4 The first part of this eulogy merely 
means that he exercised groat power and authority in general, 
while the second specifies this authority as regards the members of 
a particular group in the social hierarchy, viz. the ploughmen. 
This seems to imply that, for some benefits conferred on the 
agriculturists, he enjoyed great influence amongst them. Now, who 
was this Pallava who fostered agriculture in such a way as to 
become so popular and respected among the tillers of the land ? 

During the reigns of Chandragupta Maurya and A£oka a 
very large dam called Sudarsana was built near the Girnar 
mountain at Junagadh, and brought great prosperity to the 

1. Cf. Heras, Studies in Pallava History, pp. 9-16, 22. 

2. S.I. I., II, p . 365, 

3. Ibid., p. 610. 

4. E. I., XVIII, p. 13. 
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cultivators of that section of Saurash(ra. But, unfortunately, this 
dam, was blown down by a great storm in the reign of Maha- 
kshatrapa Rudradaman. The Governor 1 2 of that province was then 
one Su vis Aka, a Pahlava, who “ for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
the towns and country, had been appointed by the King in this 
government to rule the whole of Anarta and Surashtra ; (a 
minister) who by his proper dealings and views in things temporal 
and spiritual increased the attachment (of the people) ; who was 
able, patient, not wavering, not arrogant, upright, not to be bribed, 
who by his good government increased the spiritual merit, fame 
and glory of his master.” Now, the breach in the dam was very 
wide, and the counsellors and executive officers of Rudradaman 
“opposed the commencement” of the work. In the meantime, 
the people, foreseeing famine and poverty as the natural con- 
sequence of that calamity, “ in their despair of having the dam 
rebuilt were loudly lamenting.” Then Suvisaka, the Pahlava, 
in defiance of the king’s counsellors, and apparently at his own 
cost repaired the dam 1 , thus earning the gratitude and confidence 
of the farmers of SaurAshtra. Hence his great authority 
among the ploughmen. He therefore seems to the ancestor of 
the Pallava Kings of Kafichi, called “Pallava” in some of their 
grants. 

Now, one of the descendants of the Pahlava Suvisftka, 
according to the same Bahor Plates, was a chief called Konkapika . 3 
He stands in the genealogical tree between the said founder of the 
family, Suvisaka, and his descendants who were actual rulers of 
the Tondamandala. It has been suggested that this Konkapika 
was introduced here from the genealogies of the Western Ganga 
Kings, whose ancestor is said to have been one Konkani . 8 But the 
Pallava family had nothing to gain from this spurious connection 
with the Western Gafigas. The fact that other Pallava grants do 
not mention Konkapika at all cannot be brought forward against 
his historicity. For, in all these inscriptions, even in those that 
supply the best information, as the VelOrpalayam and the KasAkudi 
Plates, the list of Pallava ancestors is not complete . 4 Indeed, 
Konkapika seems to mark another step in the long journey of the 
family from the North-Western Frontier down to Kafichlpuram. 
The name Konkapika points to a region out of which this Pallava 


1. Ibid. 

2. E. I., XVIII, he. at. 

3. Hultzch, Bahur Plalei of Nnpaturgacarman, E.I., XVIII, p. 7. 

4. S. I. I., II, pp. 346, I, 45 ; p. 510, v. 9. 
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chief came finally towards the east. Konkanika means ‘of the 
Konkan ’. Evidently this was not his real name, but, having come 
from the Konkan, the people of the country where he went and 
amongst whom he finally settled, surnamed him Konkanika just 
as, later, the Telugus were called Vadukers (Northerners) in the 
Tamil country, and even to-day those who come from Kausambi 
are called Kosambis and others Patankars or Biwandivallas. 

This shows that the descendants of SuvisSka were for a time 
in the Konkaij, whence they finally crossed the whole breadth of 
the peninsula 'and settled in Andhradesa, thus following the 
victorious course of the Kshatrapa armies against the Andhras. 

2— THE PALLAYAS DEFEAT THE LAST 
ANDHRA KING 

In the YelQrp5]ayam Plates of Nandivarman III, there are 
some details referring to the early members of the Fallava family 
which I could not explain in my previous attempts, but which can 
now be satisfactorily accounted for in relation to their origin. 
These details refer to the first two kings of the family. As I 
have proved elsewhere, these two kings were VirakUrcha and 
Skandaiishya. 1 2 Their historical predecessors Kalabhartyi and 
Chutapallava were very likely Parthian noblemen or generals, 
finally settled in the south in the wake of the army of the Parthian 
Kshatrapas of MalwS and Saurashtra. The inscription says of 
VlrakOrcha that “ simultaneously with the daughter of the chief of 
serpents, he grasped also the complete insignia of royalty In 
these words two facts are clear : (i) VlrakUreha’s marriage with 
the daughter of the chief of serpents, i. e. a Naga Princess ; 
(ii) that he grasped the complete insignia of royalty, or, in other 
words, that he became a king. Now these two facts, according to 
the inscription, are simultaneous, and evidently so related to each 
other that one was the cause of the other : the marriage with the 
Naga Princess was the cause of her husband becoming a king. 
This is not strange at all, for it is well known that the Nagas were 
indigenous rulers of South India, and by marrying a Naga Princess, 
.Virakurcha might perhaps have succeeded his father-in-law in 
course of time, if this king had no male issue, or might have 
received a portion of the Naga kingdom as his wife’s dowry. 


1. Cf. Heras, Studies in Pallam Genealogy, p. 9. 

2. S. I. I., II, p. 510. This marriage is also referred to in the Rayakota 
Plates of Skandasishya-Vikramavarman, E. I., Y, p. 51. 
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An inscription of the Andhra king Sri PulumSvi seems to 
furnish some details about the territory acquired through this 
Naga union. The inscription mentions “ the country of Sstavahani- 
h&ra belonging to the great general KhamdanSka (for Skandanaga).” 1 2 
The first step -would be to inquire who was this Sri Pulumavi 
in whose time this inscription was engraved. Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar, who has edited the inscription, thinks that he 
must be PuJuraSvi II Vasisthlputra, for the simple reason that the 
inscription records the building of a tank in the eighth year of 
the king, while “ both Pulumavi III and Pulumavi IY reigned 
only seven years according to Mr. Vincent Smith.” 3 4 5 But the 
latter’s authority would hardly be great enough to decide a question 
of only one year’s difference, specially when Dr. Sukthankar 
himself acknowledges that the alphabet of this inscription resembles 
that of the Jaggayyapeta inscription of Purisadata, which, according 
to Dr. Biihler, belongs to the 3rd century A.D. 8 Now Pulumavi IV 
is precisely of the beginning of the 3rd century, as he ascended 
the throne in 218 A. D. This Pulumavi was the king twice 
defeated by Kudradaman and in whose time the period of Pallava 
influence in Andhradesa commences. 

The chief mentioned in the inscription as the immediate ruler 
of the country where the tank was built is called Skandanaga. 
This name is very suggestive, for just then there was a feudatory 
chief of the Andhra king whose name was Skanda or Skandasishya 
and whose mother was a Naga Princess. Mahassnftpati or the 
Great General Skandanaga, seems therefore to be identical with 
this chief who, following the custom of the Andhra kings 1 , 
includes in his own name the name of his mother. His territory is 
called Satavahani-hara, which seems to be the Sat&hani-rattha of the 
Hsrahadagalli plates of his son Sivaskandavarman.® These very 
plates were purchased from a merchant of the village of Hirahaija- 
galli in the Bellary District ; and this inscription mentioning the 
Satavahani-hara is in the AdOni Taluqa of the same District. It 
seems therefore that the country called the Satavahana province 
which was ruled by the MahasSnapati Skandanaga, roughly corres- 
ponds with the north-eastern portion of the Bellary District. This 
was therefore the territory acquired by VirakQrcha by his marriage 
with the Naga princess. 

1. E. I., XIV, p. 155. 

2. Hid., p. 154. 

3. Ibid., p. 153. 

4. Vfisishtblputra, Gautamlputra, etc. 

5. S. J. I., II, p. 510. 
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Skandasishya or SkandanSga ruled this territory during the 
short reigns of the last three Andhra rulers, and his power 
eventually increased, while that of his overlord was on the wane. 
And it was while he was ruling this province that he “ seized from 
king Satyasona the ghatika. of the twice-born.” These words 
certainly point to a war. No king could ever take from another 
king a piece of land, much less a ghatika of Brabmanas, without 
war. This shows, then, that Skandasishya, though only the second 
king of a feudatory dynasty, soon attempted to enlarge his territory 
at the expense of his neighbours, as was the custom in those days 
according to the principles of Indian polity . 1 2 Now, who was this 
king from whom Skandasishya wrested this territory ? Satyasena 
has never been properly identified. Suggestions, nevertheless, have 
been made that from the ending of his name — ‘ Sena ’ — one might 
see in him a member of the Kshatrapa family of Malwa and 
Surastyra, among whose kings several bear names with the same 
ending, such as Rudrasena, Vijayasena, Damasena and others.® 
But it is impossible to explain how Skandasishya, whom we found 
in the south up to the time of his death, would go so far north to 
conquer territories from the king of Malwa and Surashtra. 
Moreover, it is a fact that, though in that Dynasty several kings 
possess names ending in -s§na, there is none called Satyasena. So, 
in order to identify this king we must see what territory was 
wrested from him. 

The Hlrahadagalli Plates of Yuva-MahSraja Sivaskandavarman 
inform us that this king renewed and confirmed the grant of a 
garden in Chillarekakodumka to the Brabmanas of the place who 
were mentioned in the document. Those BrShmanas are called 
freeholders of Chillarekakodumka, inhabitants of ApittL This 
seems to imply that Chillarekakodumka was the name of the 
agra.hd.ra or place where those Brahmanas were living, while 
Apittl was the village or town where this agrahdra was situated. 
This grant had already been made “by the great king, the lord 
Bappa.” In my Pallava Genealogy, I identified Bappa with 
Kalabhartji , 3 on the supposition' that Kslabhartri was the founder of 


1. Cf. Shamsastry, Kautilya’s Arthasastra, p. 317 (Mysore, 1923). 

2. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The Origin and Early Eistory of the Pallavas of 
Kanclii, J. I. H., II, pp. 39, 45. 

3. Heras, The Pallava Genealogy , Chart I. I cannot agree with the 
interpretation of Dr. Biihler who differentiated the Brahmanas of Apiti 
from those of Chillarekakodumka. The phrase found towards the 
close of the document “ it must he exempted and caused to be exempted 
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the Pallava Dynasty . 1 Yet, after careful examination and con- 
sideration of all the possible issues, I am now of opinion that the 
identification of Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil 2 is the correct one. 
Kappa is Skandasishya, who “ seized the ghatilcu of the twice-born 
from king SatyasEna.” He is the same king that in the RsyakOtta 
plates is called “ adhiraja Skandasishya ”. 8 N ow Sivaskandavarman, 
after obtaining a great victory, which we have identified with the 
conquest of KRfichl,* renews and confirms a grant of a garden to the 
Bruhmanas of Chillarekakodurhka ; and while doing this he re- 
membered the original grant made by his father. There seems 
to be some parallelism between these two events, the original grant 
and its confirmation. In point of fact, the unnamed “ ghatilcu 
of the twice-born of king SatyasSna ” seems to be the agrahura 
of Chillarekakoclumka, to whom the father granted the garden 
on conquering the place, while the son confirmed the grant upon the 
conquest of Kafi chip ura. 

Where was this agrahilra of ghatika of Chillarekakodurhka ? 
The inscription says that it was in the rattha or district of 
Satahani, Sutahuni-raUha . B This word apparently stands for 
Siltaharad or Satakarpi, which evidently means a district that had 
lately been under the Satakarni sway. In point of fact, all local 
indications of the early power of the Pallava race prior to the 
conquest of Kafichipura point tp the Krishpa District, which was 
the last remnant of the great Andhra power. I would, therefore, 
suggest that the village of Apitti is now represented by the modern 
village of ippikatfa in the Bapa(la Taluqa of the above District . 8 

by the inhabitants of ApittI and by the inhabitants of Chillareka- 
kofluiiika” is only an enumeration a majors ad minus of the adminis- 
trative units in connection with the Chillarekakodoiiika agrahura, via., 
Chillarekakodumka, that belongs to Apitfl, that belongs to the 
province. If this enumeration were to be taken literally, we should be 
forced to acknowledge a third group of grantees “in the province ”, of 
which there is no indication at all in the grant. We therefore do not 
consider Dr. Buhler was justified in inserting an ‘ and ’ between the 
“ Bruhmanas of Chillarekakoduiiika ” and the “ inhabitants of Apiftl ” 
at the beginning of the grant. 

1. Ibid., p. 21. 

2. Jouveau-Dubreuil, op. oil., p. 03. 

3. E. I., V. p. 52. 

4. Heras, Studies in Pallava History, pp. 9-11. 

5. E. I., I, p. G. 

6. So writes the Collector of Guntur (18-8-35): “There are three 
agralulras within a radius of about five miles from Bapa(la, of which 
one is depopulated ”. 
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Part of the tomple of this village -was built in A. D. 1172, 
according to a local inscription. 1 Six miles south-west of this 
village there is the town of Bapatla, that seems to remind one of 
Bappa, the antiquity of which is proved by the archaeological 
remains found there. The local temple of BhSva Narayana 
SwSmi has five inscriptions of the Emperor Kulottunga Choda- 
deva, of the years 1136, 1142, 1143, 1145 and 1149. 2 These 
inscriptions show that the temple then was already a famous 
place of worship, and therefore rather ancient. Similarly, in 
the streets of the town there have been 8 “ carved stones with 
female figures, which Mr. Boswell considered to be of Scythic 
origin.” 4 Not far from this corner, very near the north-west 
boundary of the Bapatla Taluqa, was found the MayidavOlu grant 
of Sivaskandavarman. 8 Near the mouth of the Krishna river 
another copperplate inscription was found of a king named 
Jayavarman, who on paleographical grounds also seems to be a 
contemporary of the early Pallava monarchs. 0 All these facts 
seem to suggest that the centre of early Pallava rule in Andhradesa 
was the south-west corner of the Krishna District, roughly 
corresponding to the Narsaraopot, Bapatla and Repalle Taluqas.’ 

This clearly shows that the king called Satyasona from whom 
Yirakurcha seized the ghafiku of the twice-born, was an Andhra 
King, most likely the last Andhra king, who was dispossessed 
of the throne by the Pallava monarch. Now, the last Andhra 
king, according to Vincent Smith, was Raja Vasishthlputra 
Swami Sri Ohandra-Sfita.* His coins call him Vasishthlputra 


1. Mackenzie, Manual of the Kistna District, p. 205. (Madras, 1863). 

2. E. I., X,pp. 136-137. 

3. Mackenzie, op. et loc. cit. 

4. They are still at Bapatla, according to a letter I received from the 
Collector of Guntur (18-8-35) : “ Regarding the carvings referred to in 
para 4 of your letter, they are still in Bapatla and they are not 
removed to any Museum. One of these is on the road leading to the 
sea. The other was enclosed in a temple.” 

5. E. I, VI, p. 84. 

6. Ibid., p. 310. 

7 It is not strange that this portion of territory south of the Krishna 
river is also called Siitahfmi-ra(,tha as the original province ruled by 
Skandamiga-Skandasishya. In later times — remember that the 
Hlrahacjagalli grant belongs to Skandasishya's son, Sivaskandavarman, 
while being YuvamahSraja — all the lands conquered from the 
Satavahana rulers were most probably denominated Siitahfini-ra^ha. 

8. Smith, E. H. I., p. 232 (4th edition) Chart ; Z.D.M.G. , 1902, p. 666. 
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Sri Chandra-Sati. 1 It -would not be strange therefore that he 
would be also styled Satyasena. 2 3 4 5 6 * The members of the ne-w Pallava 
Dynasty would easily coin this name even if the king himself was 
not named thus, there being in the Parthian dynasty of Malwa 
and Sursshtra so many kings with similar names. 8 

Just on the opposite bank of the Krishna river there was the 
southern capital of the Andhra kingdom, called Sri Kakulam.* 
Whether the capital was also conquered by Skandasishya on this 
occasion is not said in the epigraph. This silence probably means 
that the MahaseniSpati was content with the capture of the ghatiku 
and the adjoining territories on the south bank of the river, allow- 
ing that the ftmant Andhra king would disappear by himself and 
by the onslaught of other northern feudatories, like the Iksvakus 8 , 
Anandas,® and other petty dynasties that grew during the period 
of Satavahana decay. 

Therefore, when the inscription records the seizing “ of the 
gluipikd of the twice-born from king Satyasena ”, it refers to one 
of the last events of the history of the Andhra dynasty, to which 
the Pallavas succeeded in southern Andhradesa. 

3— THE PALLAVAS RACIAL ENEMIES OF ALL 
OTHER SOUTHERN DYNASTIES 

There is a very remarkable fact in the history of the Pallavas 
of Kafxclu which may, perhaps, have an explanation in their 
foreign extinction. From the day they appeared in Kftnchi as 
a great power, the hostilities between them and the other 
great Dynasties of the south commence and in the course of 
centuries these hostilities continue till the Pallavas are heard of 
no more. Buddhavarinan, Sivaskandavarma = Kurnara vishnu’s son, 
is denominated "the submarine fire to the ocean-like army of 

1. Rapson, op. tit., p. 30. 

2. He is also given slightly different names by the Pnrfinas ; Chanrja&ri 
Santikaina ( Matsya ), Dapdasri Satakarni ( Vdyu and Brahmuridu) 
etc. Cf. Rapson, op. tit., p. IxviL 

3. It may be objected that at least the first syllable of these two names are 
not the same ; for one is 5U and the other is This difference is not 
of great importance, for in the inscriptions we find several names 
written in two forms; for instance, Kadambas and Kadambas, 
Chalukyaa and Chuiukyas. 

4. Mackenzie, Manual of Kistna District , pp. 5 and 214. 

5. Sircar, Successors of the Satavahanas in the Eastern Deccan pp. 9-32, 

6. Ibid., pp. 42-63. 

3 
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the Cholas ” \ and these wars, so early commenced, continue 
with the Cholas, with the Pandyas, with the Kadambas and with 
the Chalukyas. We do not hear of any truce or armistice, of any 
peace treaty between these four great kingdoms and the kingdom 
of Kfinchl; rather, the epithets given by the Chalukya Emperor 
Vikramaditya II to the Pallava monarch are suggestive : the 
latter is the former’s “natural enemy” and “family foe”. 8 More- 
over, it is a fact that the Pallavas are always attacked by these 
great Dynasties, excepting the case of the conquest of Kfifiohl, 
which was most likely wrested form the Cholas, the southern 
campaign of Nandivarman Pallavamalla to recover the dominions 
which the Cholas had reconquered, 9 some wars with the Gangas, 
aDd probably others with the Kadambas. 

We find only three kings friendly to the Pallavas ; Manavarma, 
king of Ceylon, who required the help of Narasimhavarman 
MahSmalla for recovering his kingdom; 1 2 3 4 * 6 some Rilgtraktlta kings, 
who, together with some Pallava monarchs, installed some 
Ganga princes on the throne ; 4 and the KojumbalUr chief, Para, 
durgamardana, who fought with the same Narasimhavarman 
MahSmalla against the Chalukyas. 8 Moreover, the long period 
of Ganga subjection to the Pallavas, from the time of the early 
kings Sivavarman and Skandavarman, each of whom enthroned 
a Ganga monarch,® seems to have brought about a family alliance 
between the two families. 7 

These continuous wars of the great southern Dynasties against 
the Pallavas seem to suggest a racial hatred against them. But in 
the conduct of the Cholas towards the Pallavas after the extinction 
of the latter this racial feeling is more apparent. The Pallava 
Dynasty of Kafichl disappeared from the stage of history towards 
the close of the 9th century when the Chola King Aditya I defeated 
Aparajitavarman. About a contury and a half after, king 
KulOttunga Chola I ordered the great temple of Kanchlpura, 


1. s. i. 1., ii, p. 510 

2. Vakkaleri Grant, I. A., VIII, p. 26. 

3. Of. Heras, The Victory of Bhiiti- Viler amakesuii over the Pallavas, J. B. A. S., 
1934, pp. 43-44. 

4. E. 0, VI, Cm. 50; IV, Yd, 60; IX, NT, 60. These, however, were 
purely social and ceremonial meetings, for otherwise the Ra¥trakutas 

led several expeditions against Kafichl. Of. Gopalan, op. cit ., 
pp. 126-127. 

6. CL Heras, The Victory of Bhuti VikramakStari, op. cit., p. 36. 

6. E. I., XIV, p. 335. 

7. & l 7., IV, pp. 181 ff. 
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called Rajasimhesvaram and built by Narasimhavarman II Raj asimha, 
to be closed and the temple land to be sold and the temple 
premises and surroundings to be given to a certain person named 
in the record. From this time up to the second half of the 14th 
century, vis. during three hundred years, the temple remained 
closed ; and when, at the latter date, the Vijayanagara prince 
Kurnara Kampapa was conquering the south, his general, Koppa- 
nanga], having conquered Kanchlpura and found the temple closed, 
could tolerate it no more : “ It is opposed to the sacred law,” 
he exclaims in the inscription itself ; “ the closing of the shrine of 
this lord shall cease ; the worship and the divine service shall be 
carried on from the month of A$i forward ” etc. 1 What could be 
the cause of the strange ban passed by the ChO]a king ? It would 
at first sight seem to be an act against dharma, as KoppanahgaJ 
thought three centuries later. But really it was not so. A temple 
built by a foreign king was not a good house of worship. This 
seems to have been the feeling of KulOttunga ChOja when he 
ordered the closing of the temple. The hatred for the Pallavas had 
outlived then. 

4— THE TITLE ‘ DH AMM AMAH ARA J ADHIR A J A ’ 

The Hirabaijagalli plates of Sivaskandavarman give him a 
title which is very significant. He is called dhammamahurdjd- 
dhirdja .* Mr. Jayaswal referring to this title, unprecedented in 
the South, says : “ It was an importation from the North, it was a 
Hindu edition or rather a Hindu counter-title of the Kushan 
* Dai vaimtm ShuMnushuJri.’ Instead of being a Daivaputra, the 
Pallava king places his claim on his adherence to the orthodox law 
and the orthodox civilization, which was quite in conformity with 
the law of Hindu constitution. He was substituting Darma for the 
divine Daivaputra.” 8 It is true that the KushSpa kings used the 
title mentioned above ; yet the main part of this title ShdJidnushahi, 
is not originally Kushana. The Kushapas were a Turkish tribe 
of Central Asia, who had no kings proper nor an organised adminis- 
tration when they crossed the Oxus on their way to India. It is true 
that in their inscriptions the great Kushapas call themselves Shahanu- 
shahi and in their coins they are styled Basileus Basileon or Shao 
Nano Shao. But these titles neither translate the full meaning 
of the title of Si vaskandavarman nor originated amongst them. 

1. S. I. /., I, p. 120. 

2. E. I., I, p. 7. 

3. Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 184. 
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This is a title that was brought into India by the Parthians. The 
first king to use the title ‘ king of kings ’ seems to have been Amosis I 
of Egypt, who styled himself “king of kings” in all countries . 1 
From Egypt, the title travels to Babylon, where Nebukadrezar I 
called himself “chief of the kings,” and to Assyria, where Tukulti 
Ninurta I is proud of being “ the prince of all kings .” 3 From 
Assyria, Darius I introduced the title into Iran, styling himself 
“ Shahyaziya ShahyaziySnam,” king of kings. The first Parthian 
kings of Persia, successors of the Achomenians, call themselves 
“ Basileus megas,” groat king, in their coins ; but Mithridates II 
renews that proud title without removing the adjective, ‘ megas ’ ; 
thus tho title reads “ Basileus Basileon megas,” great king of kings . 8 
Mithridates III again adopted the same title . 1 It was in this 
combined way that the title finally migrated into India, and appears 
on the coins of the Parthian kings of the North-western territories . 8 
The Parthian kings of those territories used the title on their 
coins in Greek and in Sanskrit. Thus we read the following Greek 
inscription on the coins of Vonones : “ Basileos Basileon Megalou 
Ononou” (of the great king of kings Onones). The same title is 
used by Spalirises and Gondophares . 0 In Sanskrit the title is 
expressed thus on the coins of Gondophares : “ Maharaja rajatiraja 
tratara dovavrada Gudupharasa .” 7 After them, the first king to 
use this title in Northern India seems to have been Samudra 
Gupta 8 , whoso coins are imitations of the coins of the north-west 
of India. Now, the title that was assumed by the Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman is the exact Prakrit translation of the Parthian 
title : materujadhirOja. This was an entirely new title in 
Southern India, and since this innovation might have hurt the 
feelings of the Pallava subjects, Sivaskandavarman, in order 
to show that, though originally a foreigner he was a real 

1. von Wesendonk, The Title ‘King of Kings’ Oriental Studies , p. 489. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Wroth, op. ait., pp. 30 ff. 

4. Ibid., p. 64 ff. 

6. The king’s title in India generally was “adhiraja” or at most after 
the Kushapa invasion “maharaja”. Thus Skandasishya, Sivaskanda- 
varman’s father is called 1 adhiraja. ’ E. I., V, p. 62. Gautamlputra 
Satakarpi, after defeating the Parthians of Surashtra is called 
‘rajaraja’. Ibid. VIII, p. 60. 

6. Ibid., p. 146. 

7. Of. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins of the Punjab Museum, I, pp. 142, 
144. 146. 

8. Fleet, O.I.I., III, p. 8. 
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Indian even in his religion, he wisely prefixed a magic word to 
his title : dhammamahdrujddhiruju. Certainly great king of 
kings, but great king of kings within the Hindu Law ! 

5— THE ACCOMMODATING CHARACTER 
OF THE PALLAVAS 

It may be objected that the names “ Pahlava ” and “ Pallava ” 
are not the same, but totally different, nor may the ‘ h ’ of the 
Brahrni script easily be changed or mistaken for ‘ 1 This is 
certainly true ; they are two different names, nor can a mistake be 
lightly postulated. 1 2 3 Yet, we believe that this change of Pallava 
from Pahlava was deliberately planned and carried out. 

The Parthian invaders of India were extraordinary in the way 
they adapted themselves to their new conditions. They now 
marked their coins with both Greek and Sanskrit inscriptions, just 
like their predecessors the Indo-Greelc kings, the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion being, as before, in Khitroshthi characters. Thus the Sanskrit 
inscription of Gondophares reads as follows ; maharajatiraja 
tratara dr.vavmda Gudupharasa . a They also struck some square 
coins, which is a shape purely Indian. Indeed, they continued 
having Greek gods, like Zeus, Hercules, Pallas and Nike on the 
reverse of their coins ; but, once at least, the image of Siva also 
appears on their coins. 8 

Similarly, the Parthian kings of Surfishtra and Malwfi, though 
they kept the title of Kshatrapa or Mah&lcahatrevpa, which is a 
Sanskritized Parthian title, yet also use the word ‘ rajno ’, of the 
king, which is purely Indian ; and they adopted the Sanskrit 
language and the Brahmi script for their inscriptions. Their very 
names, from the second king of the Dynasty, were Indian — 
Jayadaman, Rudradaman, Rudrasimha, Yasodaman, Damasena, etc. 
They adopted the title of swSmi and decorated their coins with 
purely Indian symbols, such as the elephant, the humped bull 
and the so-called cliaitya. 

It is not, therefore, strange that, when a Parthian family 
settled in the south, they followed the same procedure. To 
begin with, as regards their religion, they seem to have had no 


1. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, op. cit., J. I. S. II, p. 25, says that “ the 
words ‘Pahlava’ and ‘Pallava’ are philologically one.” 

2. Whitehead, op. cit., p. 146. 

3. Ibid. 
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fixed principle apart from a very broad eclecticism, with very 
rare individual exceptions. 1 2 3 At first, during their stay in the 
Andhradesa, where the Buddhists predominated, they seem to have 
leaned towards the Buddhists dharma. Thus two of their kings 
bore the name of Buddha, Buddhavarman (in the British Museum, 
ChendallOr and YelQrpalayam Plates and in the Vayalor Pillar 
inscription) and Buddhyankura (in the British Museum Plates). 
Yet these two kings are called — the former Skandavarman, which is 
a Saiva name (in the OmgO^u A and the Uruvapalli Plates) and the 
latter Vlravarman, which is also a Saiva name (in the MSpgalQr, 
Omgodu A and B, Pikira and Uruvapalli Plates), and Kuma- 
ravishiju, which is partly Vaishnava and partly Saiva (in the 
OhendalQr Plates). After this early period, their names are 
indiscriminately Saiva or Yaishanava : Skandavarman, VishpugOpa, 
Nandivarman, Simhavishnu, Narasixhhavarman, etc. As regards 
their religious expressions in the inscriptions, Kumara- 
vishnu 11= Buddhyankura is said to meditate “at the feet of 
Bhagavat ” and called “ the fervent Bhugavata ”. a Nandivarman I 
is styled “ a devout worshipper of Bhagavat ”. 8 Simhavarman II 
is again said to meditate “ at the feet of Bhagavat ”, 4 but he is 
also said to have performed a pilgrimage to the stiipa of 
Amaravati, erected a statue of Buddha there, and heard these 
words from Buddha (who is called ‘ the lord ’) : “ Well, well, 
lay worshipper, Simhavarman.” 5 6 Mah6ndravarman I, who sooms 
to have been a Jaina in his youth, builds cave-temples to 
VarSliavatftra at Mahabalipuram,® to Vishnu at Mahendrapuram, 7 
to Siva at Trichinopoly® and at Dalavanur, 9 and to Brahma, Vishpu 
and Siva together at Mandagapattu; 10 and writes the Matavilasa- 
prahasana, in which he makes fun of the Buddhist monks. 
Narasimhavarman II Rajasimha builds the Rajasimhesvara temple 
to Siva at Kafichi, and is said “to bear Bhava (Siva) in his mind 


1. Mr. Jayaswal, in order to prove that they were a branch of the 
Vakilfcakas, says that they were Baivaa. 

2. Chendallur Plates, E. I., VIII, p. 238. 

3. TJdaygndiram Plates, E. I., Ill, p. 146. 

4. Pikira Grant, E. /., VIII, p. 162. 

6. Amaravati inscription, S. 1. 1., I, p. 28. 

6. Of. Heras, Studies in Pallava History, pp. 71-75. 

7. E. J., IV, p. 153. 

8. S. I.. I, I, p. 29. 

9. E.I., XII, p. 226. 

10. E. 1, XVII, p. 17. 
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which is humble with devotion”. 1 Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
invokes Siva in the Udayendiram 3 and in the Velorpalayam Plates 3 ; 
but in the Kasakudi Plates his prayers are addressed to Brahma, 
Vishpu, Siva and other deities 4 ; while his special devotion to 
Vishnu is seen from the statement that “ the spotless -race of the 
Pallavas resemble a partial incarnation of Vishpu.” 0 Vijaya- 
Nandivarman confesses that his head “never knew of bowing 
down to others excepting to the pair of the worshipful feet 
of Mukunda (Vishpu)”. 8 

In all other spheres of life also did the Pallavas accommodate 
themselves to the country where they settled. Thus, the first 
charters they issued were in Prakrit, for the Andhra kings 
whom they succeeded in Andhrade£a had Prakrit as their Court 
language but on conquering Kanchl, they realized that this city 
was a centre of Sanskrit learning, 8 and Budhavarman, the 
conqueror’s son, commenced issuing the official charters in 
Sanskrit, 8 a custom which was kept up to the end of the Dynasty. 

Even the old Parthian title 4 mahurajadhiraja ’ once adopted 
by Sivaskandavarman = KumUravishpu after the conquest of 
K&iichi, was not used by his successors as they found it too exotic 
in southern India, while they generally kept the word dharma. 
All the Pallava kings, his successors, call themselves 1 Dharma 
Maharaja' l0 , with the exception of Nandivarman Pallavamalla, who 
styles himself ‘ Rajadhiraja ParameSvara ’. 11 The same kings, when 
they write in Tamil, take up the half-Tamil title of “ Ko-vijaya ”. 13 
In a word, these Parthians of the south, following the conduct 

1. E.I., X, p. 13. 

2. S. I. 1, II, p. 370. 

3. Ibid., p. 510. 

4. Ibid., p. 303. 

0. Ibid., p. 355. 

0. TapdantOftan Plate3, Ibid., p. 030. 

7. E. I., I, p. 6. 

8. A very few years after, MayQrasarman, the future Kadamba king, with 
Ms preceptor Vlra^arman went to Kanchl, “eager to study the whole 
sacred lore”. Tulagunda inscription of Kukusthavarman, E. I., VIII, 
p. 34. Cf. Heras, Mayiirasarman, the Founder of the Kadamba Dynasty 
and the Pallavas of Kdilchi, Proceedings of the 7th Oriental Conference at 
Baroda pp. 539-547 ; Sircar, The Early Pallavas, J. I. E., XIV 
pp. 149-157. 

9. Of. Heras, Studies in Pallava History, p. 16. 

10. Kumaravishnu, II, E.I., VIII. p. 235 j Nandivarman I, Ibid, VIII, 
p. 162 ; XV, p. 255. 

11. S. 1. 1., II, p. 308. 

12. E. I., V, p. 51 ; & I. II, p . 312. 
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of the Parthians of the north, embraced the Brahmanic religion 
in its widest possible sense and even performed Vedic sacrifices ; 1 2 3 4 
and in their wish to naturalize themselves completely, by the 
slight change of a letter they converted their national name 
Pahlava into a purely Sanskrit name Pallava, a branch, certainly 
foreign in origin, but newly grafted on the trunk of the Hindu 
dharma . a 

6— THE CASTE OP THE PALLAVAS 

Moved by the same genius for adaptation, the Pallavas of 
AndhradeSa pretended to belong to the highest caste, the Brahman. 
Thus the MayidavOlu Plates say that Yuva-mah&r&ja Sivaskanda- 
varman “ belongs to the gDtra of the Bh&radvajas.” 8 He is again 
called “ a Bharaddaya ” in the Hirahadagalli Plates*, and in the 
British Museum Plates of Charade vi 5 6 ; several other inscriptions 
repeat the same Brahmana pedigree ; while the later inscriptions 
of the Dynasty, instead of saying that the Pallavas belong to the 
Bharadvaja gOtra, introduce a portion of Puranic genealogy with 
Bharadvaja in it, as their own mythical genealogy. 8 Mr. Jayaswal 
takes this pretension as a proof that the Pallavas were really 
Brfthmanas, and belonging to the Vlikfitaka family. 7 

Yet, the fact that Bharadvaja and his immediate relations are 
placed in the mythical portion of the predigree, and even before 
Pallava and Asokavarman, makes one suspect that this Brahmana 
lineage was a relatively very late pretension of the family. And 
this suspicion becomes a certainty on the examination of the 
Tajagunda inscription of Kakusthavarman. Maynrasarman, the 
young Brahmana, the future founder of the Kadamba Dynasty, 
went to Kafichi to study Sanskrit literature accompanied by his 
guru Vlraiarman. There he had once “ a fierce quarrel with a 
Pallava horseman”. Apparently, the fight ended unfavourably 


1. E.I., I,p. 7. 

2. After all, this change was made in a very simple way. The Mayida- 
volu Plates of the Yuva- maharaja Sivaskandavarman — the first 
Pallava inscription known to ne hitherto — seem to mark the transi- 
tion. In this inscription the word Pahlava is written without the ‘ h ’ 
as Palava. In the following inscription the word is written with ‘ 11 ’ 
—Pallava. Cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 65. 

3. E. I., VI, p. 88. 

4. Ibid , I, p. 7. 

5. E.I., VIII, p. 146. 

6. Kasakudi Plates, S, 1. 1., II, p, 366 ; Udayendiram Plates, Ibid., p. 370 ; 
Velurpalayam Plates, Ibid., p. 510. 

7. Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 131-182. 
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for MayOrasarman, for the inscription says that, after the fight, the 
young BrShmana exclaimed : “ Alas, that in this Kali-age, the 
Brahmanas should be so much feebler than the Kshatriyas. ” 1 It 
is, therefore, evident that for MayOrasarman the Pallavas were 
Kshatriyas ; he did not acknowledge them as Brahmanas. 2 We 
must admit that the testimony of MayOrasarman on this point 
cannot be rejected. He was a BrShmana himself and, though 
young, had studied Sanskrit literature for some time at Kafiehi 
itself and had with him his giirn Ylrasarman. At least the latter 
would know that, traditionally, the Pallavas were Kshatriyas, but 
on no account Brahmanas. That was a pretension that a true 
BrShmana could never accept. 8 

7— THE PALLAVA COINS 

The Pallava coins also show the Parthian affinities of the 
Pallavas with the Kshatrapas. We have seen how the rulers of 
this Dynasty had kept the symbols of the crescent and the sun 
(depicted as a star), taken from the Parthian coinage of Persia, on 
the reverse of their coins. The Pallava kings, followers of the 
traditions of their race, also had these two symbols on their coins. 
During my last visit to Mahabalipuram, one of the coolies at the 
disposal of the visitors offered me a handful of coins. Some of 
them were evidently Pallava coins. I purchased the whole lot for 
a few annas. (Some of them are reproduced here.) On the reverse 
there is a bull standing to its proper right in six coins, and to its 
lD'oper left in three of them. The neck of the bull is unnaturally 
twisted so that the whole head with the 'two horns might be 
properly seen. This image is enclosed within a circle of dots. 
Between it and the back of the bull, very near its hind quarters, 
there are the symbols of the sun and the moon, the former shown 
without rays in the ordinary Indian fashion, viz., a full circle. 
The position of these two symbols is not always the same. Some- 
times the sun is to the right and sometimes to the left. On the 
reverse, the inscription in the grantha of the period is written round 
the coins in the ordinary Kshatrapa fashion. Elliot also has published 
a Pallava coin that bears a bull with the sun and the moon. 4 

I. E. I., VIII, p. 34 . 

2- This event took place shortly after the conquest of K&nchi by Siva- 
skandavarman - Kumiiravishpu, and therefore when this king had 
already proclaimed himself a Bharadvaja in the Mayidavoln Plates. 
Of. Heras, MayuraSarman, the Founder of the Kaiamba Dynasty, and the 
Pallavas of Kafiehi, loc. cit. 

3. E. I VIII, p. 34. 

4. Elliot, Coins of South India, pi. I. No. 35. 

4 
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8— THE PALLAVA ‘ LANCHANA ’ 

The game affinity ia revealed by the Pallava lanchana, or 
heraldic device of the Dynasty. The Kshatrapas of Malws and 
Saursshtra adopted a bull as their lanchana. On the coins of the 
Kshatrapas generally we have the profile portrait of the king 
surrounded by an inscription, on many occasions visible. Yet there 
are some coins of Jayadftman, 1 JivadAman, 2 Rudrasimha I 8 , and 
Sw&mi Rudrasena III 4 , on which there is a humped bull standing to 
its proper left ; while a few nameless coins bear the same humped 
bull facing right 8 . 

As regards the seals of their copper-plate grants, we cannot say 
anything definite, for no grants of these kings have been discovered 
hitherto. Yet, the fact that the Vallabhi kings of Saurflshtra, who 
succeeded the Kshatrapas in that part of the country, strnck their 
coins after the Kshatrajja fashion makes me suspect that their seals 
were also imitated from the Kshatrapa seals. Now the Vallabhi 
seals always show a humped bull, couchant. This clearly shows 
that the lanchana, though always the same, varied in its pose. 
European heraldry did not allow such changes. 

What is the lanchana of the Pallavas ? The Ka&ikudi Plates of 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla explicitly tell us of one of the members 
of the family that his “crest is the bull”. 0 Accordingly, a bull, 
standing whether to the right or to the left, is represented on their 
early coins. As to their seals, the early Pallava plates have the 
bull standing to the left. 7 From the time of §ivaskandavarman= 
Kumaravishpu, the bull on the seals is always couchant. 8 

1. Rapson, op. ett, PI. X, Nos. 265-69 

2. Ibid., PI. XI, Nos. 293-94. 

3. Ibid., PI. XI, No. 234. 

4. Ibid., PI. XVII, Nos. 889, 890. 

5. Ibid., PI. XII, Nos. 326, 327. 

6. 8. 1. 1., II, p. 354, v. 9. 

7- E. I., VIII, p. 142; I. A., IX, PI. op. p. 100 (Fleet, on p. 101 says 
that this seal “ has, sunk in the surface of the seal itself, a standing 

animal, which looks more like a deer than anything else.” Yet, after 

seeing the bull on the Pallava coins, and on the seal of Charudevi’s 
plate, one has no doubt that this is also a bull). I. A., V, p. 50 (The 
same may he said of this seal, about which Fleet, loo. ett, says : “ The 
seal connecting the plates bears the representation of what seems to be a 
dog, but is, in the native opinion, a lion.”). 

8. E.I., IV, p. 180; VI, pp. 84-88; XVIII, p. 5; S.I.I., II, PP- 345 - 
607. 




Pallava Seal of (he VSIurpalayam Plates of Nandivarman 


Magnified two diumetres) 
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9— THE ARTISTIC INFLUENCES OF ANDHRA-DESA 

Huien-Tsiang visited the kingdom of the Pallavas towards the 
middle of the 7th century, during the reign of Narasimhavarman 
MahSmalla. Unfortunately, he says nothing about this king or 
about his dynasty. Yet the information he gathered when 
passing through Andliradcsa is of extraordinary interest. His 
biographer, Hwui-Li, after mentioning the two monasteries of 
Dhanakataka (for DharanikOta, modem Amaravati), Purvasita and 
Avarsita, already mentioned by the same Huien-Tsiang in the 
account of his travels, adds: “A former king of this country 
founded these for Buddha’s sake ; he thoroughly investigated the 
rules and patterns of Tahia (for constructing such buildings)”. 1 2 

What was the country called Tahia by the Chinese biographer ? 
It has sometimes been translated as Bactria, but it seems more 
accurate to understand by it all that country towards the northwest 
of Hindustan which was conquered at the first instance by the 
Kushanas, viz. that part of modern Afghanistan, south of the 
Hindu Kush and the ancient kingdom of Gandhara, roughly 
embracing the present North-Western Frontier Province and North 
Panjab, once inhabited by the ancient tribe of the Takhias or 
Taklias. 3 Huien-Tsiang had visited that country and admired 
the size and art of the Buddhist structures. Those of NagarahSra 
(Jalalabad) were specially built during the Greek and Parthian 
period. 3 The monasteries of Hirldo (Had(.la), and Purashapura 
(Peshawar), arose through the magnificence of the Imperial 
Kushanas. 4 5 The city of Taxila was also Parthian and Kushaija. 4 

Now, Huien-Tsiang, speaking of the Buddhist structures of 
Amaravati, not only compared them with the buildings of Tahia, 
but explicitly told his disciples in China, at the end of his long 
journey, that for building them ‘ a former king of the country had 
thoroughly investigated the rules and patterns of Tahia. ’ A very 
striking piece of news, indeed, which he undoubtedly learned from 
the people of the country. 

That this information was correct and not a fiction of the 
monks whom Huien-Tsiang visited or of Huien-Tsiang himself, 
the monuments themselves, though now in a fragmentary and 
dilapidated condition, magnificently prove. Let us examine them. 

1. Hwui-Li, Life of Huien-Tsiang, p:136. 

2. Mahabharata, Adiparva, Paushya, passim. 

3. Wilson, Arriana, Antigua, pp. 99 ff. 

4. Beal, Records of the Western World I, pp. 97-100. 

5. Cf. Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, pp. 13-17. 
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The most interesting of the AmarSvati sculptures are the 
figures of Buddha. They may be divided into two groups 
according to their costumes. Some are represented with 
the sanghapi covering the whole body, from the shoulders 
down to the feet. Others are dressed in the same sanghafi 
worn in the yajnapavlta fashion, leaving the right shoulder 
bare. The first fashion is precisely the style of the images of 
Buddha of the so-called Gandhara school . 1 The Buddhas of 
AmarSvati in this attire are not many . 2 3 Yet, even the statues 
with one shoulder bare show the Gandhara influence in their 
drapery folds . 8 About them Smith says : “ The opaque drapery 
is treated in a formalized style, quite different from the smooth 
transparent robes of the Gupta period... but to a certain extent 
resembling Gandhara work ”. 4 * 6 

Among the motifs of ornamentation that remind one of 
Gandhara art, the most noticeable is the garland motif. This is 
extremely common in the whole region south of the Hindu Knsli, 
The Kabul Museum has the stone base of a stiipa adorned with, 
a frieze in which nude amorini support a garland on their 
shoulders. This specimen was discovered at Ilaijfja (Jalalabad 
plains). The Peshawar Museum is very rich in specimens of 
such garland frieze. These specimens are various. Sometimes 
there are no amorini but similarly nude atlantes, while in ono 
case these atlantes have been carefully dreBScd. In many instances, 
over the lower wave of the garland, a new figure has been 
introduced in different dresses and poses . 8 Smith gives three 
specimens of garland frieze, two from the Yusufzai country, 
probably some of those now exhibited at Peshawar, and one 
from Mathura . 8 

The garland friezes of Amaravati are evidently copied from 
this last type. Sometimes, the- garland is supported by little ganas 
or seminude dwarfs, the upper portion of the garland wave being 
filled up by half an ornamental lotus flower . 7 Sometimes, instead 

1. Of. Boucher, Early Indian Sculpture, I, p. 110; 

2. Bachchoffer, op. cit., fig, 131; Cooraaraewamy, History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art, PI. XXXIII, Nos. 137, HI. 

3. Cf. Bachchoffer, op. cit., p. Ill; Coomaraswami, op. cit, PI. XXXIII, 
Nos. 138, 139, 

4. Smith, History of Fine Art in India, pp. 153-54. 

6. Cf. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, 
PI. 2, (b). 

6. Smith, op. cit., p. 383. 

7. Bachchoffer, op. cit., II, fig. 112. 



A Fragment of a Frieze of the Amaravati Stupa, showing Buddha mounted on 
at the time of his renunciation 


a horse 


( Madras Government Museum ) 







A Fragment of a Beam of'tlie AmarSvatl Stupa showing a horse 
in the lower left corner 


( Madras Government Museum) 
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of (/arias or amorini, grown-up men support the garland, the upper 
portion of the wave being filled up by Buddhist symbols, a stupa, 
a cAa&ro-pillar, a bodhisattva, etc. 1 2 In one specimen, instead of 
one man supporting the garland, this seems to be hanging on the 
ceiling, while below there is a man and a woman, a man with a 
monkey, etc. 3 4 * 6 Smith, commenting upon one of these garland 
friezes says : “ Fig. 103 gives a characteristic specimen of the 
Amaravati treatment of the wavy garland or roll motif. The 
Hellenistic nude Erotes have developed into full-grown Indian 
men in waist clothes and the imbricated Homan roll of GandhSra is 
replaced by a much thicker roll of tinsel covered with elaborate 
patterns.” 3 The same specimen is spoken of by Coomaraswamy : 
“A long wavy floral scroll, earned by men who are really 
Indianizcd analogues of the garland-bearing Erotes of GandhSra, 
which found their way into India via Mathura.”* 

Another feature that betrays the so-called GandhSra influence 
in the Amaravati sculptures is the representation of horses. The 
horses of Amaravati are totally different from the horses of Safichi, 
for instance. They are more similar to the horses of the Greco- 
Indian coins, the horses on the coins of Eukratides 8 9 , Heliokles", 
Antimachos 7 , Polixenos s , Nikias s , and Hippostratos 10 . The 
horses of Amaravati are full of vitality, with rounded muscles, 
ready, as it were, to trot out of the panel and start for a race. 11 
The horses of Safichi, perhaps carved a century before, though they 
aro in front of a chariot, with one of the front legs raised from the 

1. Ibid., fiig. 123, 124 ; Smith, op. cit., p. 182, fig. 103. 

2. Ibid., fig. 124. 

3. Smith, op. cit., p. 153. 

4. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 70. From the eastern coast, the garland 
motif travelled to the old Chalukya kingdom. IV e find it decorating 

the beam in the Papanatha temple at Pattadakal. Nude gapas support 
the garland, the upper portion of the waveB being filled up by a scroll. 
Cf. Oousens, The Ohalukyan Architecture, PI. LIII. 1 have explained 
the origin of the Pallava influence in the Pattadakal temples elsewhere. 
Cf. Heras, Studies in Pallava History, pp. 69-60. 

6. Whitehead, op. cit., PI. II. No. 64. 

6. Ibid., PI. Ill, No. 142. 

7. Ibid., PI. VII, No. 657. 

8. Ibid., No. 576. 

9. Ibid., No. 602. 

10. Ibid., PL VIII. Non. 610, -614-617. 

11. Cf. Bachchoffer, op. cit., figs. 120, 126, 128 ; Smith, op. cit., p. 153, 
No. 104. 
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ground, cannot walk at all ; as the two accompanying illustrations 
will show, those of Amarftvata are living animals. 

Now to pass from individual figures and motifs to some of 
the technical features, the first thing one notices is that the classical 
canons of Indian iconography regarding the size of the statues of 
the wife, or in general of women, are not followed in Amaravati. 
Such canons prescribed that the wife should be represented 
much smaller than the husband : thus, in the stupa, of Jaggayya- 
peta, not very far from Amaravati, the wife is represented, 
almost half the size of her husband. (See illustration). This 
stupa was erected in the second century B. 0., that is 
much earlier than the upper casing of the Amaravati stiipa. 
The artist of Amaravati ignored this canon absolutely. The 
wife is represented of the same size as the husband, and, 
in general, all persons are of the same size, irrespective of sex. 
(The reproduction of an Amaravati panel will show the contrast 
between this and the Jaggayyapeta carving). 

Another technical feature is. the perspective in the carvings. 
The carvings of Amaravati are not flat, like those of Safichi. They 
have corners and recesses and different planes and space. This 
is a very important point, for such achievement was unprecedented 
in India, except in its North-Western corner. 

The Gandhara influence in the several details we have pointed 
out, is also noticed elsewhere in Andhrade6a. In the recently 
discovered stupa of Goli, in the Guntur District, such influence is 
also clearly discovered. Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, of the Madras 
Museum, who has described the Goli carvings, has pointed out that 
the costume of two, out of the five, figures of the Buddha is purely 
of the GandhSra type. 1 

Finally, Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil has discovered Greco- 
Roman influence in many statues of the early Pallava period found 
in Andhradesa. “The subjects”, says he, “are Buddhistic, 
the costumes and ornaments are Hindu, but their workmanship is 
European. But, above all, it is in the . representation of the human 
body that the European influence manifests itself. The hair is curled 
in the Greek manner, the face is symmetrical, the limbs are 
Sculptured according to the rules of anatomy with conspicuous 
muBcles, and some of them are dressed in clothes that remind 
us of the Roman toga.” 2 And later on he adds : “ In many 
places on the banks of the Krishna, we find sculptured marbles of 

1. Ramachandran, Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa near Goli village, p. 23. 

2. Jouveau-Dubreuil, The Pallawu, p. 110 (Pondichery, 1017). 




A Fragment of the Pnnnelllng of the Jnggnyyapeta StGpa showing the 
figures of two women much shorter than the figure of a man 


( Madras Government Museum ) 



A Fragment of a Post of the AmarSvati StSpa showing 
men and women of the same size 


[Musce Guimet, Paris ) 
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which the subjects are Buddhistic and the workmanship Roman. 
These are the bas-reliefs that once adorned the stiipas or the 
mutilated images of Buddha. Up to the present they have always 
been attributed to the Andhras. This view, I am sure, is not 
always correct. 

“ The Graeco-Buddhist art did not certainly disappear with 
the Andhra dynasty. It is not likely that the technical methods 
employed by the sculptors who built the stiipu at Amarfivati, 
disappeared completely in the space of a few years. It is almost 
certain that this art that flourished in the middle of the II century 
lived for more than one century and that it was only very slowly 
that the sculptors abandoned the ancient models that they had 
been taught by the artists that had come from Rome. To be more 
precise, I believe that the Indo Roman art attained its zenith in 
the II century with the sliijia of Amor&vati ; that throughout the 
III century, the art used on the banks of the Ki'ishpa was entirely 
Indo-Roman ; that in the IV century there was still very evident 
traces of this influence and it was only in the V century that all 
vestige of Latin influence disappeared completely. 

“ Indeed, many of the marbles that have been discovered on 
the banks of the Krishna do not date from the time of the Andhras, 
but have been sculptured when the Pallava kings reigned over this 
country. 

“ On the 1st January 1917, 1 went to Bezwada with the object 
of visiting the caves of Undavalli. When going about these regions. 
I luckily discovered the ruins of a Buddhist temple at Vijiader- 
puram, a village half a mile to the west of Bezwada. Among3t the 
remains of the brick walls, there were two heads of Buddha and a 
trunk dressed in the Roman toga. One of these heads was very 
beautiful. I bought it from the owner, a temple priest, for two 
rupees and have it now in my possession. ” 1 

Even outside Andhrade&a some specimens of this art dis- 
covered at Amaravati have been found. Mr. T. A. Gopinath Rao 
found a standing image of Buddha, similar to those of Amaravati 
and Gandhara in the innermost prukara of the KamakshidOvi 
Temple at Conjeevaram, the old Kauchl of the Pallava monarchs. 2 

Several explanations have been advanced to account for this 
so-called Greek or Roman influence over the sculptures of the early 
Pallava period, in Andhradeia and elsewhere. Dr. Coomaraswamy 


1. Ibid, pp. 10-11. 

2. Gopinath Rao, Buddha Vestiges in Kanchipura, I. A., XLIV, p. 128, 

fig. 1. 
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supposes that the North-Western artistic influence was felt in 
Andhradesa via Mathura. x The same view is held by Bachchoffer. 
After describing the little transformation of the Gandhara Buddha 
operated at Mathura, according to Indian ideals, he adds : “ In this 
shape the Buddha coming from his home in Mathura conquered 
the South. ” a Yet this migration of the statue of Buddha from 
Mathura down to Amaravati, and for the matter of that, any 
political or intellectual relations (intercourse) between Mathura and 
Andhradesa that would explain the northern artistic influence in 
Southern India, are facts supposed, but never proved, independently 
of this problem. 

On the other hand, Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil thinks that 
the influence did not come from the north, but from beyond 
the ocean. “At this epoch, the Roman Empire extended its 
influence over almost the whole of the civilized world and 
was also connected with India in various ways... There is no 
doubt that in its origin the Pallava art was strongly influenced 
by the principles of Latin art.” 3 The possibility of Roman 
influence is ably discussed by Bachchoifer. Indeed, the 
numerous Roman coins discovered at different times all over 
Southern India satisfactorily establish the relations between that 
great Empire and the South. Yet, as he wisely points out, “ it is 
very questionable whether the Roman art of the Imperial period 
had come over to Southern India with the merchants. The art 
under Trajan ( A. D. 98-117 ), of which one may be tempted to 
think, exhibits such a fundamentally different character that the 
possibility of its influence upon Amaravati cannot be seriously taken 
into consideration. It is rather the Marcus column which reminds 
us of India, but more of the art of Saflchi than that of Amaravati. 
Now the Marcus column was completed in A. D. 193 and the 
similar manner of perception met with at Sanchi, preceded the 
Roman art by fully two centuries. 

“ The fact alone that all that appears at Amaravati had already 
had its prototype at Saflchi refutes the theory of a Roman 
influence. It would perhaps be more correct to say that Roman 
and Indian plastic art had independently reached the same point of 
perceptual representation, with the significant difference, however, 
that what in Rome meant a retrogressive movement represents at 
Amaravati the end of a long development.” * 

1. Coomaraswamy, op. eit., p. 70. 

2. Bachchoffer, op. tit, I, p. 110. 

3. Jouveau-Dubreuil, op. til., p. 10. 

4. Bachchoffer, op. tit., pp. 121-122. 
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Finally, Smith, conscious that the influence of Mathura cannot 
be historically explained, tries to find out the Greek influence 
through a different way : “ Historically,” says he, “ the sculptures 
( of AmarSvati ) are interesting as an academic development of the 
style of Safichi and Barhut, with a stronger tinge of Hellenistic 
influence, perhaps coming by sea from Alexandria and through the 
ports rather than from Gandh&ra. Considering the geographical 
and political separation of the Kushan and Andhra Empires, I think 
the presumption is that the sculptors of Amravati had not direct 
knowledge of the Gandhiira School although it is possible that they 
may have had it.” 1 

Again the commercial intercourse between Greece and the 
eastern coast of South India through Alexandria or other harbours, 
is another totally unwarranted supposition. Yet Smith does not 
deny the possibility of some sort of relationship between GandhSra 
and Amaravati. 

This relationship certainly existed, and is pointed out by 
Huien-Tsiang in the phrase transmitted by his biographer, that the 
king of the country, before building those monuments, “thoroughly 
investigated the rules and patterns of Taliia.” 2 This phrase would 
not be quite intelligible, had not a strong group of Pahlavas 
originally coming from the country of Tahia been at hand. How 
could that king who built and decorated the stiipa and their 
Buddhist monuments, "thoroughly investigate tho rules and 
patterns of Tahia ” being himself nearly two thousand miles off ? Or 
must we suppose that he dispatched a messenger to that country 
to conduct that thorough investigation on his behalf, or perhaps a 
group of architects and stone-cutters to study those rules and 
assimilate those patterns ? It was not so difficult for him to conduct 


1. Smith, op. eit., p. 165. 

2. Mr. K. de B. Codrington, Ancient India, p. 20, founding his statement 
upon Smith, op. eit., p. 165, note 1, says that the word Tahia is the 
effect of “a mistranslation of Huien-Tsiang.” It is not so. The MSs. 
used by Julien and Beal had ta-hsia, “which is a Chinese name for 
the country called Bactria”; while the MSs. used by Watters had 
ta hsia, “a great mansion”. Watters, On Yuan Chicane's Travels , 
II, p. 218. There is, therefore, a slight difference in the MSs. 
which makes a great difference in the meaning of the passage. Now 
the reading adopted by Watters does not seem quite appropriate, as, 
according to it, Huien-Tsiang compares two Buddhist monasteries 
to one “great mansion”. The version of Julien and Beal is more 
logical, and to those who know the historical eirumstances presents 
no difficulty. 
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such an investigation, having as he did a strong group of the 
Parthian nation settled next to him ever since the wars between the 
Andhras and the Kshatrapas. 

The original stupa, of Amar&vati dates form the second century 
B. C., just the time when the stupa of Jaggayyapeta was also built. 
But towards the middle of the second century A. D., the stupa 
underwent considerable transformation, a new encasement with 
carvings and decorations and a railing being erected round the 
old structure. These arc the sculptures admired by Huion-Tsiang, 
in the seventh century, some of which are now exhibited in the 
British Museum and some Museums in India, and have been 
discussed above. Under what king or kings was this restoration 
of the primitive stUpa done ? 

From the inscriptions found on the slabs of the stupa itself, 
we now know that the restoration works were carried out under 
three kings of the Andhra Dynasty, viz. Sri Pulum&vi, Sri 
Swamaka Sata and Sri Yajfia . 1 2 3 4 * These three kings are Pulomavi TV, 
Siva Skanda Satakarni and Yajfia Sri Satakarni, who according 
to Smith ruled successively . 8 According to the Pur upas, there 
is another king differently called, after Pulomavi IV 8 , but he is 
given a short reign ; and the similarity of his name, Sivasri or 
Satakarni Sivasri, with that of his successor SivaskandanSga Sri 
as given in a Banav&si inscription* raises the suspicion that the 
same king is twice mentioned in the Puranio lists under- different 
names. In any case, the period during which the Amaravati stupa 
was restored and decorated was from Pulomavi IV down to Yajfia 
Sri. This was precisely the period of Pahlava influence over the 
Andhra Kings. Pulomavi was twice defeated by Rudradfiman and, as 
a conseqence of these defeats, his kingdom was undoubtedly 
diminished and Pahlava settlements were established in these new 
Kshatrapa possessions. Yajfia Sri was the king who adopted the 
Kshatrapa type of coinage, which reveals a new and utter defeat 
inflicted on him by the same enemies of his family. During this 
period of Pahlava influence in Southern India, there were evidently 
architects and stone-cutters who had either themselves been in the 
north-western Pahlava kingdom, or learnt from their- fathers the 
“ rules and patterns ” in force in that part of the country. These 
men were apparently not only consulted by the king, but (perhaps) 

1. Burgess, The Buddhist Stfipas of Amardmti, pp. 5, 61, 100 

2. Smith, E. E. L, p. 232, chart. 

3. Of. Rapson. op. cit., pp. Izvi-lxvii. 

4. Buhler, The Banavasi Inscription of Earipula-Satalcarni, I. A., XIV, 

p. 334. 
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actually employed in the decoration of the stupa ; and they carried 
out their commission so successfully that nearly two thousand 
years afterwards their work bears witness to the cunning of their 
hands and the secret of their origin. 

10— THE PALLAYA THRONE 

One of the carvings of the Adhivaraha temple of Mahftbalipnram 
shows king Simhavishnn seated on his throne. This throne, a very 
interesting piece of furniture, undoubtedly represents the Pallava 
throne. Elsewhere I have described it ns a three-legged throne. 1 2 
Mr. Krishna Shastri was not sure whether the throne was 
supported by three or four legs, for, after mentioning its three 
legs, he prudently adds a sign of interrogation. 3 4 5 As a matter 
of fact, only the front legs are seen, and seem to be artistic- 
ally carved in the shape of lions’ legs, for which Krishna 
Sastri calls that throne “ the Pallava-sf'w't/fdsam ”.® Yet, the 
ordinary Indian suiihdsana is not so called because its legs 
imitate the legs of a lion, but because its legs “ are made up of 
four small lions The height of any asana is not much, only a 
few ungulas, sometimes four, sometimes eight or ten angulas. An 
angula being the measure of a finger breadth, is equivalent to three 
fourths of an inch.® Hence an asana ten angulas high will rise 
only six inches above the floor. The height .of a throne according 
to the Munasara varies, if we take into account all the different kinds 
of thrones existing in Ancient India, from 9 lingulas to 23 angulas. 
Therefore, the highest possible Indian throne would be 16j inches 
above the floor. 

We have a good representation of a throne in ancient India on 


1. Heras, Royal Portraits of Mahabillipuram, Acta Orientulia, XIII, p. 165. 

2. Krishna Sastri, Two Statues of Pallava Kings anti fire Inscriptions on a 
Sock Temple at Mahabalipurarn, p. 2 (M. of A. S. of India, No. 26.) 

3. Ibid. 

4. Gopinath Ran, Elements of Hindu Iconography , 1, p. 21. These Hodb 
had to be represented standing on their hind legs, jusFas we see them 
carved on pillars of many Hindu temples. The famous throne of 
Vikramaditya was thus supported and surrounded hy the thirty-two 
statuettes of maidens ; “ the throne was mounted by putting the foot 
on the heads of these statuettes”. Edgerton, Vikrama’s Adventures, 
I, p. 18. 

5. Gopinath Rao, Kings, Crowns and Thrones in Ancient and Medieval India, 
The Modem Review, p. 159. 
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the coins of Samudragupta, of the Lyrist type. The king is seated, 
on the throne, cross-legged, but one of his feet rests upon a stool. 
Now this stool is higher than half the height of the throne. This 
proves that the throne itself was very low. 

If that is so, the throne of Simhavishnu in the Mahabalipuram 
carving is not a throne according to the Indian canons. It is a high 
throne, as high as the leg of a man from the knee down to the foot, 
for Simhavishpn is seated in the sukhasana fashion, resting his 
right foot upon the floor. To this circumstance the shape of the 
legs of the throne may be added, which does not seem to be much 
in according with Indian custom. What was the origin of this new 
type of royal throne introduced by the Pallavas in Southern India ? 
Once more, the solution of this puzzle will be found in the North 
Western territories of Hindustan. 

During my recent tour through Afghanistan, I acquired two 
coins of the Kushapa king Huvishka, which seem to contain the 
clue to this mystery. 1 2 The king is seated on a throne resting his 
left elbow on a cushion placed on tho throne itself, while his right 
foot is also placed on the throne a la neglige. The two specimens 
are extraordinarily different in their workmanship : No. 1, found 
at Bsgram in Kohistan, on the site of the ancient city of Kapisa, is 
a beautiful specimen, though naturally worn out. The king’s pose 
is quite natural ; his broad shoulders strikingly contrast with 
tho thinness of his waist. His tunic is distinctly seen falling 
from the right leg and forming into folds. One also notes that the 
right foot touches the ground. No. 2 shows very poor workman- 
ship It was acquired in the Kabul bazar. The figure of the king, 
though placed in the same position, has no shape at all. The 
shoulders are of the same breadth as the waist. The arms 
and legs appear like twisted sticks, and though he is supposed 
to lean on his left elbow there is apparently no cushion to lean on. s 
Yet, in spite of this extraordinary difference in workmanship, 
probably pointing two different mints, the throne does not vary 
at all. It is the throne of the same style as the throne of the 
Mahabalipuram relief, though perhaps a little broader. But the 


1. Many Museums posse® coins similar to these acquired by me in 
Afghanistan, but the specimens reproduced in the Catalogues are not 
clear enough. The Prince of Wales Museum in Bombay has two excellent 
specimens. The seat of the king is generally called a couch. 

2. The specimen illustrated in Whitehead, op. tit. pi. XIX, No. 182 is 
similar to No. 2. The illustration of this coin in this Catalogue is 
not properly placed. 





King Huvlshka 
seated on a Greek throne 
(Coin lound utKapIsa, Afghanistan) 

(I. St. X. C. ) 


King Huvishka 
seated on a Greek throne 
( Coin found at Kabul. Afghanistan) 
(I. H. R. I„ St. X. C.) 


King Huvishka 

seated on cushions In Indian fashion 
( on one of his coins ) 


King Samudra Gupta 
playing the vina on a throne 
( Lyrist type ol his coins ) 


{All magnified two dlametres) 
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legs, which are the most characteristic feature of Simhavishpu’s 
throne, are absolutely of the same shape ; one cannot see the lion’s 
paw at the end, but may easily guess it from the doubly bent shape 
of the leg. Moreover, this throne is not a low throne, as imagined 
by Indian artists. The height of the throne is such as to allow the 
king to be seated on it and rest his foot on the floor without liaviDg 
to bend his leg. The Pallava throne, as represented in the 
Mahabalipuram carving, which is not according to Indian models, 
was then, a copy of the throne used by the Kings of the north- 
western territories of India. 

It may be objected that, Huvishka haring reigned in the north 
of India towards the close of the second century, that is, about one 
century after the expulsion of the Parthians from the country, the 
Pallavas could hardly have imitated his throne when they carved 
one for their own king in the South, as they had never met 
Huvishka. Here, we must remember what we have said previously, 
that the Kushanas, lacking in organised monarchical institutions, 
easily accepted the institutions of the country they conquered. 
The throne represented on the coin of Huvishka is, undoubtedly, 
a Greek throne. It was evidently the throne of Hermaios, the last 
Greek king of Kabul, who reigned for some time together with 
Kujula Kadphises, as their joint inscriptions on coins clearly show . 1 2 
'When, later on, Kadphises reigned alone, he continued using the 
same throne that, in turn, was used by his successors. But when 
these kings took possession of the whole of Northern India, with 
their proverbial eclecticism, they adopted, with other things, also 
the Indian throne. And thus it is that some coins of king Huvishka 
show him squatting on a low throne among cushions . 3 

At the time when Kujula Kadphises succeeded Hermaios in 
Kabul, the Parthians were ruling in the valley of the Indus, with 
Taxila as their capital. It is well known how they were Hellenized 
by the neighbourhood of Greek kings and through ruling over a 
country partly Hellenized : the Greek inscriptions and the deities 
engraved on their coins are a sufficient proof of it. They also 
undoubtedly adopted the throne of the Greeks as well as their art 
with much else. Therefore, the throne of Simhavishpu is a 
reproduction of the Greek throne, which had already been used 
by the Parthian kings of the Northern Punjab. Thus the beautiful 
carring of Mahabaliptu-am wonderfully confirms the Parthian origin 
of the Pallava family. 


1. Cf. Whitehead, op. eit., pi. XVII, No. 8. 

2. Cf. Whitehead, op. cit., pi. XIX, No. 194. 
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CONCLUSION 

In the course of this paper we have followed the steps of the 
Parthians, expelled from Northern India by the Kushanas, down to 
the south and the neighbourhood of Andhradesa. The link 
between those Pahlavas and the Pallavas that shortly after appeared 
in Andhrapatha has been traced not from the similarity between 
the two names ; but from several other circumstances summarised 
below : 

1. The two ancestors of the Pallavas, Pallava and Konkanika, 
of the Bahcr Plates of Nripatungavarman, seem to show the way 
by which the Pahlavas of the North Western Frontier finally 
appeared as Pallavas in Southern India. Pallava is SuvisSka, the 
Pahlava Governor of Saurashtra, and Konkanika, one of his 
descendants who settled in Konkap and finally moved towards 
the east. 

2. The first Parthian leader to be raised to royal dignity 
after the Parthian settlement in the South was VlrakOrcha, 
who obtained this status by his marriage with a Naga princess. 
His son defeated the last Andhra KiDg Satyasena=Swami Sri 
Chapcja Sata. 

3. The Pallavas were regarded as racial enemies by the great 
South Indian dynasties. 

4. The title Mahdraj ddhirSja, adopted by Sivaskandavarma = 
Kumaravishpu after the conquest of Kafichl, is a Parthian title. . 

5. The Pallavas were extremely eclectic just as the Parthians 
of Northern India. The very name Pallava is another proof of 
this Pahlava eclecticism and of their tendency to Indianization. 
The change of Pahlava into Pallava, far from being a mistake, was 
subordinated to a definite purpose. 

6. The Pallavas claim to be Brahmanas while the Brahmanas 
of the South recognized them only as Kshatriyas. 

7. The Pallava coins show the smybols of the sun and the 
moon, first introduced in their coinage by the rulers of Persia and 
also used by the Parthian rulers of Malwa and Saurashtra—the 
Kshatrapas.' 

8. The Pallava lanchma is a bull, the same as the lanchana 
of the Kshatrapas, which was inherited from the coins of the 
Parthian rulers of Northern India. 

9. The sculptures of AmrSvati and of other . places in 
Andhradefe reveal the influence of the so-called Gandhara School ; 
a fact that is confirmed by Huien-Tsiang. 




A slab from the Amaru votl Stupa showing a Greek throne 


[Copyright, A. S. of I. ) 
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10. The Pallava throne represented in the portrait of 
Simhavishnu in the AdhivarSha temple at Mahabalipnram is of 
the Greek type used by the kings of the north-western territories in 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

By showing the value of all these Parthian relics found after 
seventeen centuries among the scanty data referring to the early 
Pallavas of South India, I have not propounded a new theory of 
my own. I have only tried to substantiate an old theory, to which 
I was formerly opposed. The strength of these ten proofs cannot 
certainly be challenged if each proof is taken by itself; but their 
cumulative force is even greater. This extraordinary agreement 
among data of such different nature as the royal title and the art of 
the country, the dynastic device and the throne, as well as the 
circumstance of their caste, cannot but point to the truth that lies 
behind all, that the Pallavas of South India are descendants of the 
Parthians that had settled in Northern India during the first 
century B.C. 
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The rise of municipal government in Ahmedabad carries one 
back to the early history of the British occupation of the City. 
For our purpose, however, we need not enter far into it. It will 
suffice, for the sake of a starting-point, to note one interesting fact 
emerging from its pages. The fact is that the historic walls of the 
City were, however remotely or indirectly but undeniably, 
responsible for the inception of early municipal administration in 
Ahmedabad. 

It happened this way. The walls of Ahmedabad had suffered 
to no small extent from the vicissitudes of conquest the City 
experienced during the closing years of the eighteenth and the 
early years of the nineteenth century. When finally in 1817 the 
City passed into the hands of the East India Company and 
Mr. J. A. Dunlop, Collector at Kaira, went and took over formal 
possession of it on the 30th of November of that year from the 
official representative of the Gaikwar who held it till then, the 
walls were discovered by him to be in an extremely ruined 
condition. In Mr. Dunlop’s words, the walls with a circuit of 
nearly six miles “ had parts all around in complete ruin ”. 1 

Now the value and importance of town walls in those days 
as a means of protection of life and property in normal times, 
apart from their military utility, could not easily be gainsaid. 
At the moment of the transfer of Ahmedabad to the British their 
value and importance as such were particularly enhanced by the 
unfortunate circumstance that Mr. Dunlop had been unable, 
through shortage of men, to provide himself on his departure from 

1. Lester dated 2nd December 1817. from Mr. Dunlop to Mr. Chief 
Secretary Warden : Secret Dept Diary, 303 of 1817, pp. 2543-48, 
Vide also Mr. Dunlop’s Letter, dated 17th December 1817 : Revenue 
Cons., 7th January 1818, Revenue Dept. Diary, 125 of 1818, pp. 33-45. 


6 
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Kaira -with an adequate force for police or military needs of the 
newly-ceded City. 1 Nor was any reinforcement forthcoming 
from the quarters to which he addressed himself. 2 Such an 
unforeseen juncture made him look to the City’s great girdle 
of masonry, which had protected it for centuries, to fulfil in some 
measure the purposes of troops and police which were not to be 
had in sufficient strength. But to serve those purposes efficiently 
the walls had of course to be put in a proper state of repair. 
Consequently, he made persevering efforts to interest the Bombay 
Govemmont in a plan for the restoration of the City Walls. On 
two occasions surveys and reports were made and financial 
estimates submitted as directed by Government, but nothing 
tangible came of these 8 . The time appears to have been 
inopportune for ambitious undertakings like the one sponsored 
by Mr. Dunlop and Government declined to shoulder the financial 
responsibility the execution of the particular project would have 
entailed. 

The favourable moment came nearly a decade later when 
Government was freo to turn to broad measures of general welfare. 
In July 1830 Mr. Dunlop (now Revenue Commissioner) revived the 
question of restoration of the town walls. It seems that 
previously he had sounded the leading men of the City and 
fortified himself with their acquiescence in the necessity of 
repairing the walls. The fact enabled him to place his proposals 
before Government in a form that invited willing attention. His 
main proposal related to the important problem of securing the 
requisite finances for the work contemplated. The scheme 
would have probably received short shrift if Government had been 
called upon to bear or participate in the pecuniary burden of it. 
So, avoiding that fatal rock on which many a brilliant project 
foundered in the days of John Company, Mr. Dunlop made for a 
safe and simple principle of fiscal policy which could commend 
itself to a stinting Government. 

The principle was that a public work of the kind recommended 
by him should be paid for by the citizens themselves who were to 
benefit by it. Mr. Dunlop suggested, in accordance with their 
wish, the enhancement of the town duties levied on certain 

1. Mr. Dunlop’s letter dated 2nd Deoember 1817 : Secret Dept. Diary, 

303 of 1817, pp. 2543-48. 

2. Minutes, 12th December 1817: Secret Dept, Diary, 303 of 1817, 

pp. 2553-54. 

3. Vide Proceedings, Revenue Dept. Diaries, 127 of 1818, pp. 1375-89 ; 

128 of 1818, pp. 1814-19; and 2005-08; 129 of 1818, pp. 2397-99 ; 

and Public Dept. Diary, 433 of 1819, pp. 1849-60 and 1896-98. 
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important commodities to an extent sufficient to yield twenty or 
thirty thousand Rupees per annum. He calculated that hy that 
means an annual fund could be formed “ sufficient to accomplish 
the work in the course of a few years The management of the 
fund so raised and the execution of the work as well were to be 
entrusted to a mixed Committee of Government servants and the 
leading men of the two principal communities in the City. It 
may not be uninteresting to note in passing that the proposal of 
placing the work in charge of a committee subject to remote 
supervision by Government instead of in sole charge of the latter 
emanated from Mr. Dunlop’s notion — no doubt a well-founded 
one— that “ the people seemed unanimous in thinking our mode of 
conducting public works most expensive” 1 . 

There could not be any great difficulty in the formation of a 
Committee as suggested and, in fact, a Committee was soon 
appointed on the 22nd of April 1831.® This was the famous Town 
■Wall Fund Committee from which the present Ahmedabad 
Municipality claims to derive its commencement. But the 
proposed increase of town duties did present an important difficulty 
at the very outset. Luckily, it was of a technical nature, capable 
of being overcome by a resort to the large armoury of Govern- 
ment’s legislative powers. The question that arose was whether 
the levy of additional town duties would require a new enactment 
and further, granting the necessity of a new enactment, whether 
that would again require the sanction of the Home Authorities 
(the Court of Directors) to render it operative. It was decided, 
however, in consultation with the Advocate-General, that, as it 
was not proposed to exceed the maximum duties authorised by 
the Customs Regulation extant at the time, it was competent to 
Government to pass and put in force a new enactment raising the 
town duties in Ahmedabad without the previous sanction of the 
Directors in England. 3 A little after, a scheme for the levy of the 
requisite duties was decided on with the active aid of the Collector 
of Customs. Gujarat, and embodied in a draft enactment/ That 

1. Extract of Letter from Mr. Dunlop, dated 20th July 1830: General 
Dept. Compilation, 245A of 1831-42, pp. 115-19. 

2. Letter No. 1104 dated 22nd April 1831 to the Ag. Judge of 
Ahmedabad and others : General Dept. Compilation, 4/223 of 1831 
p. 70. 

3. Vide Extract from Secretary’s Memorandum, dated 28th October 

1830: Revenue Dept., 12/293 of 1830, p. 198; and Proceedings, 
General Dept Compilation, 245A of 1831-42, pp. 123, 127-28, 131-32 
135-36. 3 

4. Vide Proceedings, General Dept. Compilation, 245A of 1831-42, 
pp. 139-79. 
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draft enactment, after undergoing certain modifications in its 
language at the hands of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut or the 
Company’s Supreme Civil Court in Bombay 1 2 , was passed as 
Regulation XII of 1831 on the 6th of July of that year 8 . It 
•was styled appropriately enough “A Regulation for providing 
funds for the repair of the City Walls of Ahmedabad.” 

The title no less than the actual provisions were clearly 
indicative of the scope and purpose of the Regulation. To begin 
with, the Regulation authorised the creation of a fund by levy of 
fixed import and export town duties, in addition to those which 
already existed, on particular commodities scheduled therein. 
Though the sum to be raised was about Rs. 30,000 per annum, yet 
the commodities subjected to taxation for the purpose wero not a 
few in number. Thus 'an import town duty was levied on 
groceries and spices of all sorts (which came to 223 articles), sugar 
and sugar candy, molasses, cotton cloths, tutenague and ivory at 
the rate of one per cent; on silk raw at the rate of one and half per 
cent; and on ghee at that of two and half per cent. Again, a 
uniform export duty of half per cent, was imposed on cloth 
cotton, silk, silk and thread, and “Gurbh soot”. But it is 
noteworthy that the levy of those duties was not intended to be 
permanent, at least not to the extent originally specified. For, 
it was clearly provided that when the outlay for general repairs, 
including charges intermediately incurred, had been recovered, 
the export duty mentioned above was to cease, and so much only 
of the import duty was to be retained as might be considered 
sufficient by Governmont “to defray the Expense of keeping the 
City Walls in good condition”. There were also other provisions 
of minor importance regarding the mode of collecting the duties 
and keeping accounts thereof, which need not be reproduced in 
detail here. 

Proceeding from the Regulation to the Town Wall Fund 
Committee which was designed to carry it into effect, it may be 
mentioned that it was a small but mixed body of Government 
servants and leading citizens appointed by Government. The 
purely official side of the Committee was represented by the Judge 
and the Principal Collector of Ahmedabad and the Collector 
of Sea Customs in Gujarat. On the other hand, an element of 
quasi-popular representation was introduced by the inclusion of 

1. Letter, No. 129, dated 19th May 1831 from the Bombay Sudder 

Dewanny Adawlut to Secretary to Government : Ibid., pp. 185-86- 

2. Minute, 6th July : Judicial Dept., 26/240 of 1831, p. 113. 
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the Kazi 1 and the Nuggershet 3 (city-chief or alderman) of the 
City. The duties of the Committee were those of control and 
management of the Town Wall Fund and of general superin- 
tendence over the contractors who were to be employed by it for 
mating the repairs. In the latter part of its duties it was 
assisted by the Government Inspecting Engineer in Gujarat who 
was directed to act as inspector of the work “ in order that 
no impositions may be practised by the contractors using inferior 
materials or making defective work 8 ”. 

The Committee presumably lost no time in setting to work 
and by October 1831 had concluded contracts with two persons of 
the name of Jaitah Kussulji aqd Moolji Girdhur for repairing a 
portion of the town wall. The portion first taken in hand and 
in respect of which the contract was given to Jaitah Kussulji 
for a sum of Rs. 31,672 (the work to be completed within one 
year) was that extending, from Khanpoor Gate to Delhi Gate, 
including Shahpoor Gate; while Moolji Girdhur was entrusted 
with the repairs of Astoria Gate for a modest consideration of 
Rs. 1,375 coupled with a stipulation requiring him to complete 
the work in four months 4 . 

Later on, however, it was found necessary to dispense with 
the method of employing contractors and from May 1833 the 
work was carried on under the immediate management of the 
Committee itself, assisted as before by the Inspecting Engineer*. 

1. He was the hereditary Kazi of Akmedabad, whose family had held 
that office for about 400 years dating from the Mahomedan times. 
Several members of the family rendered yeoman service to the East 
India Company. The Kazi ldmself was Law Officer of the Ahmedabad 
Adawlut for 22 years and resigned his post on account of physical 
infirmity to be succeeded by his son, Mahomed Hoossein Oodeen Kazi. 
His brother, Goolum Euza, was made Fouzdar of the City by 
Mr. Dunlop in 1817 on the accession of the British and in that capacity 
served the Company for 27 years, contributing much to the 
maintenance of peace and order during the trying days of the 
beginning of the new regime. An uncle of his, Nawab Sadrul Huk 
Klmn, was Fonzdar of Murshidabad in Bengal in the time of 
Hastings .... Vide Mahomed Hoossein Oodeen’s Petition to Sir George 
Arthur, Governor of Bombay, without dote : Revenue Cons., No. 27, 
Revenue Dept., 196 of 1845, pp. 203-06. 

2. The Nuggershet was Seth Hemabhai Vakhatchand. 

3. Vide Letter No. 1104 dated 22nd April 1831 from Govt, to Ag. Judge 
of Ahmedabad & ors. 

4. Letter from Committee to Secy. Bax, dated 17th October 1831 : 
General Dept., 4/223 of 1831, pp. 80-81. 

5. Vide Letter, dated 2nd May 1833, from Committee’ to Secy. Bax and 
Proceedings thereon : General Dept., 3/274 of 1833, pp. 165-69. 
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Bit by bit the Committee proceeded with its work the 
completion of which took well-nigh a decade. The task was an 
■useful but uneventful one and it must be admitted the Committee’s 
activities during this period can form no arresting chronicle. It 
was not till 1840 that there was foreshadowed the change which 
was to liberate its resources for a wider field of activity. 

The change consisted in an augmentation of the Committee’s 
functions which gave it the true colour and complexion of a 
municipal institution. It came about in the following manner. 

On the 31st of October 1842 the Committee reported to 
Government the completion of the task assigned to it 1 . But, some 
time prior to that date, and in anticipation of the event, a proposal 
had been advanced by Mr. Giberne, Acting Judicial Commissioner 
for Gujarat and the Conkan, that the surplus of the Town Wall Fund, 
after deducting the recurring charges for maintaining the City 
Walls in good and proper condition, should be utilised for con- 
ferring on the City of Ahmedabad certain municipal amenities of 
which it stood in serious need. Of those the two particularly 
stressed at the time were the supply of water to the City and the 
watering of the principal thoroughfares to allay the dust for which 
Ahmedabad has earned a name in history 2 3 4 * . Official opinion endorsed 
Mr. Giberne’s proposal for the diversion of the Town Wall 
Fund to municipal purposes 8 . In particular, the Collector of 
Ahmedabad, Sir R. K. Arbuthnot, appears to have attached great 
importance to Mr. Giberne’s suggestions for the improvement of 
the condition of the roads, and he requested the sanction of 
Government to the expenditure (from the general revenues, if the 
constitution of the Town Wall Fund did not permit of it) of a sum 
of Rs. 1,000, being the estimated initial expense of procuring 
water carts, as well as of Rs. 300 per mensem for maintaining 
an establishment of men and bullocks*. 

But the main difficulty was that Regulation XII of 1831 was 
too restrictive in its wording, scope and intent to permit of an 
alienation of the Fund to any other object than the one originally 

1. Letter, dated 81st October 1842, from Committee to Seoy. Morris : 
General Dept. Compilation, 12/687 of 1842, pp. 241-42. 

2. Vide Extract paras 60 and 61 of Mr. Gibeme’s Report dated 18th 
February 1840 and Govt.] Proceedings thereon : General Dept. 
Compilation, 245A of 1831-42. 

3. Letter, dated 4th March 1841, from Revenue Commissioner to Seoy. 
Reid, with accompaniments dated 9th and 24th February 1841, Ibid. 

4. Letter/ No. 1 / dated 14th January 1841 from Sir R. K. Arbutlmot to 

Secy. Morris : Ibid. 
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prescribed by it. Moreover, as -we have already noted, it required 
the major portion of the duties levied under it to be done away 
with on the completion of the repairs to the town walls. That 
legal impediment could only be overcome by a new enactment 
which the Bombay Government was not competent to pass after 
the centralisation of legislative authority in the hands of the 
Government of India under the Charter Act of 1833 1 . Legislative 
authority and legislative sanctions now proceeded from the high 
gods of officialdom at Calcutta. So the Bombay Government adopt- 
ed the safe and obvious step of submitting the question to the 
Government of India and requesting it on 26th April 1841 to decide 
whether it would prefer to pass an act “ legalizing the Expenditure 
of the surplus of the Town Wall Funds on the roads etc. ” or, 
pending a solution of the general question of retention or 
abrogation of all Town Duties which was at the time under the 
consideration of the Government of India, to sanction the outlay 
suggested by the Collector of Ahmedabad for watering the roads 
of the City 2 . 

The Government of India gave no clear-cut decision on the 
immediate issue submitted to it. It contented itself with offering 
suggestions. It did not consider a legislative enactment necessary. 
Instead it suggested, and it was a fair and fruitful suggestion, that 
the question should be settled with reference to the wishes of the 
inhabitants with whose assent and privity the Town Wall Fund 
had been originally brought into existence. It also suggested the 
abolition of tho export duty in the spirit of Section 3 of Regulation 
XII of 1831 3 . The latter suggestion does not appear to have 
commanded as much attention as the former on the part of the 
Boml»ay Government which directed its local officers in Ahmedabad 
to ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants on the subject 4 . This 
took some time as the people were reluctant to express themselves 

1. The Government of India Act, 1833 (3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 85) Sec. 59 ; 

“ Provided that no governor or governor in council shall have 

the power of making or suspending any regulations or laws in any 
case whatsoever, unless in cases of urgent necessity (the burthen 
of the proof whereof shall be on such governor or governor in council), 
and then only until the decision of the governor-general of India in 
council shall be signified thereon.” 

2. Letter/ No. 1374 / dated 26th April 1841 from Bombay to Govt, of 
India: General Dept. Compilation, 245A of 1831-42. 

3. Letter/ No. 174 / doted 18th October 1841 from Govt, of India to 
Bombay: Ibid. 

4. Letter/ No. 3588/ dated 25th November 1841 to the Revenue Com. 
missioner: Ibid. 
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in the matter in the absence of their Nuggershet who was then 
temporarily away from Ahmedabad. After his return the leading 
citizens who were consulted laid down, in a yadi or memor- 
andum dated 14th June 1842 1 , what seems to have been the 
common desiderata with reference to the subject brought under 
their consideration. 

The document just mentioned, brief and business-like as it is, is 
interesting and deserves a word to itself. It not only expresses, from 
the orthodox popular point of view, the municipal needs of the 
City in those days, but evinces that shrewd eye for economy of 
ways and means which is the hall-mark of a very influential section 
of the Hindu community of Ahmedabad. It appears from the 
memorandum that the representatives of the people, or at least 
those considered as such, were not averse to the continuation of 
the Town Wall duties for certain municipal and charitable works. 
Those works as spooified by them were : (1) the construction of a 
reservoir for the supply of water to the City from the river; 

(2) the building of a Dhurumsala, and (3) a Grain Market ; and 
(4) removal of the filth collected in the vicinity of the gates. With 
respect to the rate and extent of levy, they suggosted that, after 
the completion of those works, the import duty on ghee, goor 
( molasses ) and tamarind might be abolished and the import and 
export duties on the rest of the articles reduced by six annas in the 
Rupee or by such amount as would leave an income sufficient to 
meet the charges on account of certain objects for which they 
desired permanent provision to be made, viz. for (1) keeping in 
repair the Town WallB and the reservoir, Dhurumsala and Grain 
Market above alluded to ; (2) watering the principal roads ; 

(3) maintaining establishment for drawing water for the reservoir ; 
and (4) creating an endowment for feeding the poor. 

All those suggestions or proposals, except the last relating to 
endowment for feeding the poor, gained the approval of the Bombay 
Government which was prepared to embody them in an enactment 
intended to alter or replace Regulation XII of 1831.“ But it is 
doubtful whether the contemplated enactment reached even the 
stage of a preliminary draft, for certain extraneous events to be 
noted presently seem to have had the effect of keeping in abeyance 
the proceedings of Government on the subject 

1. Letter/No. 1018/dated 15th July 1842 from Revenue Commissioner to 

Chief Secy. Reid, with Letter No. 37 dated 21st June 1842 from Ag. 

Collector Fawcett to Revenue Commissioner and Yadi enclosed : Ibid. 

2. Vide General Dept. Procedings /No. 3024 of 1842/ and Resolution 

dated 30th August 1842 ; General Dept. Compilation, 245 A of 1831-42. 
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At least, no such draft of the proposed Act is, so far as the present 
writer knows, traceable among the official records. 

The reason was, as already hinted, that at that point the birth- 
throes of a general municipal policy embracing the entire British 
India of the time overshadowed municipal questions of minor, 
local importance such as the one which arose in Ahmedabad. The 
question of a general municipal policy was first broached by the 
Government of India in 1836 when the Town Wall Fund Com- 
mittee seems to have been absorbed in no more ambitious 
achievement than the restoration of the town walls. On the 30th 
of May of that year the Government of India wrote to the Bombay 
Government : “ The attention of the Supreme Government has 
recently been attracted to the question of providing means for 
carrying into effect such municipal improvements as may be 
necessary or desirable for the security or comfort of the numerous 
opulent and populous towns throughout India. It has occurred to 
His Lordship in Council, that as the town duties have now been 
given up within the Presidency of Fort William In Bengal, the 
inhabitants of the large towns may fairly be called upon to 
contribute to defraying the expense of such improvements as are 
required for their own convenience ; and that within the 
Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay (where the town 
duties have not yet been given up) it may be proper that a portion 
of that impost may be reserved, when the boon that has lately 
been granted to the towns of the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal may be extended to those of Fort St. George and Bombay”. 
And the Bombay Government was asked to collect information on 
certain salient points and to submit a general scheme of municipal 
taxation on the basis of it. 1 

It was the question of a suitable form of municipal taxation 
for the Bombay Presidency which occupied a central place in the 
investigations and discussions that followed. It may appear from 
the above quotation that the Government of India, whilst desirous 
of abolition of the town duties, waB not averse to the levy 
or reservation of a portion of those duties for municipal purposes 
exclusively ; but that was not so, as it took care to explain 
later on. a So, when the Bombay Government, after prolonged 
enquiries, submitted on 22nd June 1840 a scheme in the shape of 

1. Letter /No. 42 /dated 30th May 1836 from Government of India to 

Bombay : Judicial Dept., 32/476 of 1838, pp. 1-2. 

2 . Letter /No. 91 /dated 5th March 1838 from Government of India to 

Bombay : Revenue Cons. No. 14, Revenue Dept., 93 of 1838, pp. 

237-42. r 

7 
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a draft act providing for the abolition of the existing town duties 
and for their re-imposition for municipal purposes on a modified 
system calculated to remove the odious and oppressive character 
of the one prevalent, 1 the Government of India turned down the 
scheme, deeming the total abolition of the town duties and allied 
taxes essential for the relief of the people and remarking that “in 
no modified shape can these imposts be established without 
leaving a permanent load on industry and production, such as 
extreme financial pressure only could justify”. At the same time, 
in order to compensate for the deficiency in revenue that was 
certain to he caused by the proposed abolition of the obnoxious 
taxes, the Supreme Government offered to raise by a legislative 
enactment the excise duty on salt from the prevalent rate of eight 
annas to twelve annas per Indian maund. 2 3 As regards taxation 
for municipal purposes, the Supreme Government suggested the 
levy of a house-tax assessed on rents, and the suggestion was 
perhaps a natural one in view of the fact that a short time 
previously it had passed Act X of 1842, legalising this form of 
taxation for carrying out municipal improvements in the towns 
of the Bengal Presidency. 

This led to further inquiries and investigations on the part of 
the Bombay Government, which wanted to have a clearer view of 
the practical applicability of the several suggestions of the 
Government of India to the local conditions of the various parts of 
the Presidency. 0 On broad principles very little difference of 
opinion, if any, was perceptible between the two Governments. 
Bombay was at one with Calcutta on the necessity of abolishing 
the multifarious, oppressive cesses and taxes on trades and pro- 
fessions and of substituting in their stead a uniform tax like the 
salt tax. It was also in agreement on the question of making 
some legislative provision for enabling revenue to be raised for 
municipal purposes and even the idea of a house-tax for those 
purposes was not unacceptable to it. In a word, there was little 
or no disagreement in respect of the substance or extent of the 
reforms contemplated. There was a difference of emphasis rather 
than of views between the two Governments. What the Bombay 

1. Letter /No. 2054 /dated 22nd June 1840, with accompaniments, from 
Bombay to Government of India : Revenue Cons. No. 26, Revenue 
Dept., 133 of 1840., pp. 263-66. 

2. Letter /No. 16 /dated 8th March 1843 from Government of India to 
Bombay ; Revenue Dept, 103 of 1843, pp. 131-36. 

3. Vide Minute, dated 9th May 1843 : Revenue Cons. No. 19, Revenue 
Dept., 103 of 1843, pp. 139-42. 
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Government laid particular emphasis on was the mode of carrying 
into effect the reforms in question and the adaptability of the 
general measures founded on those principles to the actual 
condition of the people, which varied with different parts of the 
Presidency. As regards the former, the Bombay Government 
wanted simultaneous legislation respecting the abrogation of the 
injurious taxes and substitution of the enhanced salt tax on the one 
hand and the creation of a source or sources of municipal 
revenue on the other. It desired both those measures to be 
treated as parts of one great act of reform to be carried out 
at one and the same time. As regards the latter, the Bombay 
Government came to the conclusion that one uniform method of 
municipal taxation, whatever its theoretical advantages, was not 
suitable to the Presidency. Its views ultimately crystallised in 
two draft acts, one of which provided for the abolition of the town 
and similar other duties and enhancement of the salt excise duty 
and the other embodied a scheme for bringing into existence 
municipal bodies wherever necessary. These were forwarded to 
the Supreme Government on 6th August 1844 with a request to 
give them legislative effect simultaneously after due consideration 1 . 

But it is doubtful whether the communication of the Bombay 
Government on the subject received attention at the moment 11 . 
The Government of India, wishing perhaps to delay no longer 
what it considered an important measure of finance, passed Act XVI 
of 1844 on the 27th of July of that year (without intimation to the 
Bombay Government) whereby the tax on salt within the Bombay 
Presidency was increased to one Rupee per Indian maund from 
the 1st of September 8 , though it may be worth mention at the 
same time that it was shortly afterwards reduced to 12 annas at the 
instance of the Court of Directors. The enactment in question, in 
imposing additional taxation without corresponding relief from 
other imposts and levies which it was originally intended to 
replace, came like the proverbial cart before the horse with truly 
unfortunate consequences.* It caused in many parts of the 
Presidency a great deal of unrest which took a particularly serious 

1. Letter/No. 2583 /dated Gth August 1844 from Bombay to Govt, of 
India: Revenue Cons. No. 28, Revenue Dept., 136 of 1844, pp. 21-42. 

2. Letter /No. 62 /dated 14th September 1844 from Govt, of India to 
Bombay : Revenue Cons. No. 38, Revenue Dept., 135 of 1844, pp. 
127-29. 

3. Vide minute, 16th August 1844. 

4. Bor an explanation of the precipitancy with which the Act was passed, 
Vide Letter /No. 71 /dated 19th October 1844 (paras 4-6) from Govt, of 
India to Bombay : Revenue Cons. No. 48, Ibid., pp. 241-50. 
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turn in Surat, where riots broke out. As a palliative to 
the muddle created by the Salt Act, the Bombay Government 
provisionally ■ suspended, pending a reference to Calcutta, the 
collection of town duties and kindred taxes by a proclamation of 
7th September 1844 which contained however an exception in 
favour of those taxes which were strictly appropriated to 
municipal purposes 1 . The local Government was thus mindful 
of the interests of such incipient municipal organisations as 
happened to exist. But the Supreme Government, on the other 
hand, came very near terminating their existence, for it seems to 
have been stampeded by reports of the situation that had arisen 
out of the promulgation of the Salt Act into suddenly passing Act 
XIX of 1844 which did away, at a stroke and without exception or 
qualification save one, with all town duties and taxes on trades and 
professions in the Bombay Presidency. It was as terse in the 
announcement of its purport as it was sweeping in its effect ; for 
it ran : “ It is hereby enacted, that from the lBt day of October 
1844, all Town Duties, Kusub Veeras, Mohturfas, Ballootee Taxes 
and Cesses of every kind on Trades or Professions under 
whatsoever name levied within the Presidency of Bombay, and not 
forming a part of the Land Revenue, shall be abolished It 
brought about, among other things, the automatic repeal of 
Regulation XII of 1831. 

These proceedings furnish no flattering commentary on the 
insight or imagination either of the Government of Bombay or of 
the Government of India. For one, their measures failed to carry 
the people with them, because the authors of those measures 
carried their heads too high to gauge the popular feelings 
aright. But, as rulers are slow to blame themselves, the 
failure to evoke any enthusiastic response from the people 
was construed as indifference or apathy on the part of the 
latter to municipal improvements. The indifference or apathy 
towards the measures of Government was no doubt there 
and figured conspicuously in official reportB 8 ; but the real reason 
for it appears to have bee n different from what Government or its 

1. Revenue Dept., 136 of 1844, p. 49. 

2. Ibid., p. 131. 

3. Vide, for example, Letter /No. 635 /dated 9th April, 1842, from the 
Revenue Commissioner, W. Simson, to Secy. Morris, summarising the 
views of the Collectors of the various districts on the draft municipal act 
forwarded by the Govt, of India to the Bombay Govt, on 2nd 
August 1841 and subsequently passed as Bengal Act X of 1842. The 
Collector of Ahmedabad alone welcomed the proposed legislation. 
General Dept., 2/627 of 1842, pp. 159-64. 
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officers conceived it to be. The particular trait owed its existence 
to a circumstance for which Government itself was in a great 
degree responsible. While professing, undoubtedly sincerely, to 
do something towards the amelioration of the material lot of the 
dwellers in towns and cities, it was apparent beyond question that 
the one overwhelming anxiety of Government at the same time was 
that the people should pay or be made to pay to the pie for 
whatever of amenity or comfort they might be able to secure 
through its instrumentality- It is in consequence not difficult to 
understand why measures which threatened to add to, or at best 
make some substitution for, the admittedly heavy load of taxation 
should have led to no sympathetic popular response or, if at all, to 
a sporadic angry response, however much these might be glossed 
over with the appearance of being intended for the people’s 
welfare. Ahmedabad, for instance, felt itself constrained to 
forward a protest on the occasion of the publication of the Bombay 
Government’s draft act in 1844 for raising revenue for municipal 
purposes. 1 The oft-noted indifference or apathy of the people 
was mostly the result of superficial observation which found it 
easy to blame the quarter where it was known protest was 
generally mute. 

The antagonism of popular sentiment to Government’s 
methods and measures, which mostly exhibited itself as a passive 
indifference to them, goes far to account for the poor results of 
some of the best-intentioned plans of the authorities. The hasty 
legislation of the Government of India referred to above is an 
illustration in point. Whatever the importance or effect of the 
twin statutes, Acts XVI and XIX of 1844, as purely revenue 
measures, they appear a piece of legislative futility in their 
intended bearing on the municipal questions of the day. And not 
only were they a mere failure as such, but a failure with definitely 
deleterious consequences. 

In the first place, Act XVI of 1844, in consequence of the 
excitements and disturbances that followed in its wake, seems to 
have caused the Government of India to recoil from undertaking 
municipal legislation for Bombay, as it would have involved the 
imposition of some tax or the other. The question of municipal 
improvement in Bombay was left alone for a time. 

1. Petition to the Governor in Council, dated 25th September 1844 : 
Revenue Dept., 132/1689 of 1844, pp. 129-34. Vide remarks thereon 
in Revenue Commissioner’s and Ahmedabad Collector’s Letters No. 1297 
dated Sind October 1844 and No. 126 dated 2nd October 1844 : Ibid, 
pp. 123-25 and 127-28. 
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In the second place, Act XIX of 1844, by its indiscriminate 
abolition of all town duties etc., cut off or threatened to cut off the 
already existing means of such feeble municipal improvements as 
were carried on in Ahmedabad, Gogo, Dhollera, Solapnr and Nasik 
with the aid of certain portions of those levies which were reserved 
for municipal purposes. For one, wo have seen that Act XIX of 
1844 repealed Regulation XII of 183 L under the aegis of which 
the Town Wall Fund Committee had been able to obtain the 
sinews of municipal administration. To complete the stagnation, 
a further bar was put up in the shape of the opinion of the 
Government of India, communicated to the Bombay Government 
on the passing of Act XIX of 1844, that municipal charges should 
not be disbursed out of the general revenues of the state. 
Acting on that opinion, the Bombay Government adopted a 
resolution to afford “ no assistance for the improvement of the 
towns under this Presidency, unless the inhabitants themselves 
come forward with reasonable contributions ”. Thus not only was 
general municipal legislation delayed, but whatever of local means 
of municipal administration existed was swept away by “the 
stream of general abolition ”. 

The Bombay Government, however, managed to rescue certain 
municipal funds which were of respectably long standing by 
persistently representing to the Government of India the useful 
purposes they served and the consequent necessity of maintaining 
them 1 * . Among those thus rescued was the Ahmedabad Town 
Wall Fund. Pending a reference to Calcutta in regard to it, the 
Local Government issued on 1‘Jth November 1844 instructions to 
the local officers to the effect that the tax might continue to be 
collected as before, if it was paid voluntarily “ without dispute ”, 
distinctly forbidding at the same time the use of any compulsion 
for recovering it 3 . 

1 Vide Letters /Nos. 3364 and 3645 /dated 2nd October and 18th October 
1844 respectively from Bombay to Government of India : Revenue 
Department, 135 of 1844, pp. 119-30 and 141-44. Letter / No. 78 / 
dated 26th October 1844 in reply from Government of India to 

Bombay : Ibid., pp. 181-82. - 

2. Letter /No. 1146 /dated 2lst October 1844 from Collr. of Continental 
Customs and Excise to Secy. Townsend : Revenue Dept., 135 of 1844, 
pp. 155-56. Govt.’s Reply dated 19th November 1844 No. 4045 : Ibid 
pp. 159-60. For a neat summary of the whole proceedings and 
correspondence of the Bombay Govt, upto November 1844, on the 
subject of town duties and municipal funds wZe Revenue Dept , 135 of 
1844, pp. 253-324. 
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Thus the Town Wall Fnnd was saved, but it no longer stood 
on its old footing. Stripped of legislative sanction, it became a 
voluntary contribution rather than an authentic or legally enforce- 
able tax. In view of this it is notable that it continued to be 
levied and paid and enabled the Town Wall Fund Committee to 
look after the municipal needs of the City for the next fourteen 
years or so. During the period from 1842 to 1858 the Committee 
commenced or carried out important municipal works, such as 
the city water-supply, the maintenance and lighting of roads, 
and scavenging and sanitary arrangements. In the troubled 
days of 1S57-58 it was called upon to maintain, which it did, 
an auxiliary force of 400 Seebundie3 or Watchmen for the 
protection of the City 1 . In this it may be said to have anticipated 
to some extent Bombay Act I of 1871, which later on obliged the 
municipalities to contribute towards the maintenance of the police 
employed in towns and suburbs. 

It is however necessary to state here in order to prevent any 
misapprehension that the system of town wall duties did not 
remain unchanged throughout the existence of the Committee. 
The duties seem to have undergone revision on more than one 
occasion. But a substantial reform was introduced as late as 
August 1851. The necessity for it was made only too plain by the 
abuses that had crept in. It was noticed that at least one- 
third of the amount of the collections was lost through collusion 
on the part of the subordinate agents who were badly paid and 
inadequately supervised. Further, large annual remissions were 
granted to the Nuggurshet and other influential men whose 
opulence could have easily borne their quota of the burden 2 . It 
was also admitted that the incidence and the method of taxation 
had proved to be heavy and vexatious 3 . Accordingly, as a measure 
of relief, the duties on 217 out of the 223 articles on grocery, 
spices, etc. were totally abolished and the duty of one per cent, 
retained on the remaining six articles. Moreover, a fee of one 
per cent, was agreed to be levied on the tariff price of imported 
cotton yarn and two rupees on every chest and three rupees on 
every cask of cochineal imported into the City. Silk and ghee 
continued to be taxed at the rate of one and a half and 
two and a half per cent, respectively. Lastly, the rate of duty 

1. Proceedings, General Dept,, C4 of 1857, pp. 323-39 and 57 of 1858 
pp. 111-27. 

2. Vide Extract para 12 from Letter from the Collector of Ahmedabad, 
dated 18th April 1850 : General Dept., 62 of 1860, pp. 377-78. 

3. Vide Minutes : Ibid., p. 380. 
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on jagree or molasses was altered from one per cent, to one 
anna per jar or pot and half a rupee per cart load, and the method 
of collecting it was modified so as to obviate the harrassment and 
annoyance to importers caused by the former practice of taxing 
the article at the Custom House where it was first carried to 
be weighed and valued 1 . The reforms were introduced without 
the formal sanction of Government, as such sanction could not 
be legally given 2 . 

We come now to a period which marks, so to speak, a new 
era in the municipal history of Ahmedabad. At this period the 
Committee, from being a body with a narrow and none too well 
defined constitution, was merged in what may be called the 
prototype of a municipality on modern lines. It was no longer to 
be a loose municipal organisation primarily indebted for its 
existence to popular initiative favoured and backed by the 
authority of Government, but one which was a product of Govern- 
ment’s legislative efforts for the creation of a municipal system in 
the country and owning a more sharply defined allegiance to the 
authority which created it. 

The year 1858 witnessed the end of the Town Wall Fund 
Committee and the substitution of a “ municipal commission” with 
well-defined constitution and powers. The municipal commission 
in question was established by virtue of Act XXVI of 1850, 
passed by the Government of India on 21st June 1850 and styled 
“an Act to enable improvements to be made in Towns”. The 
circumstances under which the Act came to be passed may be 
briefly touched upon here. 

We have mentioned how the hasty measures of 1844 were 
followed by a brief interval of stagnation as regards Government’s 
activities in respect of municipal legislation. But towards the 
end of 1848 the necessity for such legislation was convincingly 
brought home to the Bombay Government by the spontaneous 
outburst of municipal activity witnessed in the Belgaum 
Collectorate, under the encouragement and guidance of 

1. Letter/No. 17 /dated 28th July 1851 from the Ahmedabad T. W. F. 
Committee to Secy. Lumsden : General Dept., 16 of 1851, pp. 9-11- 

2. Letter /No. 3431 /dated 26th August 1851 from Government to the 
President, T. W. F. Committee : General Dept., 16 of 1851, p. 13. 
It does not therefore appear to be quite correct to say as Pratt does at 
p. 18 of his “Memorandum on Municipal conservancy in the Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency, Sind and Sattara” (edn. 1856) that “a 
further revision of the original system of taxation was authorised by 
Government in August 1851.” 
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Mr. J. D. Inverarity, the Collector. “ These proceedings ”, to quote 
an official report, “ afforded such satisfactory evidence of the -will- 
ingness and ability of the people, under judicious direction and 
assistance, to undertake and carry out local improvements 
within their own districts, that it was considered of importance 
to obtain the early sanction of the legislature to the formation 
of municipalities in the provincial towns of the Bombay Presidency; 
and under these circumstances every possible opportunity was 

taken by the authorities urgently and 

forcibly to draw attention to the want of adequate legislative 
provision for the systematic prosecution of measures of municipal 
reform” l . And in the result the Government of India was 
successfully persuaded to pass the Act previously referred to. 

That statute, though possessed of a certain historical im- 
portance as a piece of early municipal legislation, was a halting 
measure clearly designed as a half-way house between the 
desire to confer the boon of municipal institutions and the 
fear of popular opposition. Its language and provisions betray 
a rather lively anxiety on the part of its framers to avoid 
offending the susceptibilities of the people. Nothing perhaps 
better exemplifies the spirit in which this act of legislation was 
undertaken than the preliminary procedure laid down by it for the 
formation of municipal bodies. The onus of establishing munici- 
palities was shifted from the initiative of Government to the 
voluntary enterprise of the people. It embodied the “ voluntary 
principle ”, which ruled out the inception of municipalities by the 
direct and primary agency of Government. Under the Act, if the 
people of a town were desirous of possessing municipal amenities, 
they had in the first instance to make an application to Government 
calling upon it to permit them the benefit of the Act by declaring 
it in force in their town. Government was in its turn required to 
ascertain the genuineness of the application by giving public notice 
thereof through the Government Gazette as well as through a 
proclamation in the town in question, calling upon the people at 
large to declare themselves for or against the introduction of the 
Act. A reasonable time, generally fixed at two months, was 
allowed for that purpose ; and if, after the lapse of it, Government 
came to the conclusion on the strength of such declarations of 
assent or dissent as might be before it, that the original application 
really reflected the wishes of the people in the matter, it made and 
duty p ublished a final order declaring the Act in force wholly or 

L Pratt’s Memorandum on Municipal Conservancy in the Districts of the 
Bombay Presidency /etc., p. 14. 
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partly as the general wants and circumstances of the people might 
call for. 1 2 3 Needless to say no such order would or perhaps could 
be made if the public verdict was clearly adverse to the imposition 
of the Act. 

The next important step after these preliminary formalities 
was the appointment of a commission, composed of the Magis- 
trate and such number of townsmen as. might be deemed 
necessary, for “putting the Act in force” and vested with 
authority to frame rules “ for more effectually accomplishing the 
purposes ” for which it was appointed 9 . This “ commission ” was 
in those days the municipality of the town in which it was set up. 
It is noteworthy that under the Act the requisite municipal revenue 
could be raised (though the provision was not inserted without the 
persistent representation of the Bombay Government on the point 
and the consequent amendment of the original draft of the Act) 
either in the form of a House Tax or of Town Duties or in any 
other form deemed suitable to local circumstances and prescribed 
in the rules framed by the commissioners". 

In the case of Ahmedabad the first “ municipal commission ” 
was not appointed till about seven years after the passing of the 
Act. It may sound somewhat strange that a City, acoustomed so 
long to the benefits of a municipal organisation, should have thus 
delayed in taking advantage of the Act. But the official records 
seem to afEord an explanation which clearly points to the remissness 
of local officers as responsible for the delay. It appears that a 
good number of townspeople, including their leaders in wealth 
and social position, were persuaded, through the efforts of 
Mr. Samuel Mansfield, Acting Magistrate of Ahmedabad, to present 
a petition to Government praying for the application of Act XXVI 
of 1850 to their Oity. The petition was dated 12th August 1852. 
It is interesting to note in passing that the petitioners expressed 
no uncertain aversion to the enforcement of the Act being made 
the means of new or increased taxation, the town duties to the 
tune of Rs. 30,000 annually* collected by the Town Wall Fund 
Committee being deemed sufficient for all municipal purposes. 
Reading between the lines, the main object which the petitioners 
seem to have had in mind was to obtain through the instru- 
mentality of the Act, without additional expense to the citizens, 
a better constituted and regulated and more responsible body 

1. Act XX YI of 1850, Secs. ii-iv. 

2. Ibid., Sec. vi. 

3. Ibid,, Sec. vii (2). 
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than the existing Committee for coping -with the growing 
mnnicipal needs of the City 1 . 

On receipt of the petition Government caused a notification 
to be published as required by law in the Government Gazette on 
8th September I852 2 ; but, for some reason, probably through an 
oversight, the requisite public notice of the purport of the 
application was not given by proclamation in the City. The 
omission was pointed out on 3rd March 1853 by a Mr. Hadow, the 
successor of Mr. Mansfield 8 . Thereupon that officer was directed 
by Government to “ issue the usual notice allowing the inhabitants 
of the Town of Ahmedabad two months to make their declaration 
for or against the introduction of the Act ” *. But nothing further 
was heard of the matter till February 1855 when, in reply to 
Government’s demand for an explanation of the delay, 8 Mr. 
Hadow forwarded a rather elaborate disquisition on the 
impediments and difficulties in the way of the formation of 
a municipal commission 8 . But his circumlocutions failed to 
satisfy Government which directed him once more to issue the 
necessary proclamation and submit the names of those who might 
be deemed fit to be appointed commissioners 7 . The proclamation 
was accordingly issued on 17th March 1855, but Mr. Hadow did 
not trouble himself to apprise Government of the fact for 
a considerable time. Eventually he seems to have been urged 
into informing Government of it on 27th October 1856 by a severe 
reprimand for “ carelessness and inattention ” to official duties 8 . 
At the same time, as no objection on the part of the people to the 
introduction of the Act had been made known within the 
prescribed period of two months, Mr. Hadow also requested the 
final order of Government declaring the Act in force in the City 
of Ahmedebad and submitted the names of thirty persons for 

1- General Dept., 12 of 1852, pp. 76 and 77-78. 

2. Ibid, pp. 83-84. 

3. Letter /Mo. 89 /dated 3rd March 1853 from Mr. Hadow to Secy. 
Lumsden : General Dept., 55 of 1853, pp. 161-62. 

4. Letter/No. 1038/dated 29th March 1853 to Mr. Hadow : Ibid., 
p. 165. 

5. Letter/ No. 369 /dated 25th January 1855 from Government to the 
Magistrate of Ahmedabad : General Dept., 53 of 1855, pp. 172-73. 

6. Letter /No. 81 /dated 3rd February 1856 from Mr. Hadow to Secy. 
Hart : Ibid., pp. 176-94. 

7. Resolution, 6th March 1855 : Ibid., pp. 196-98. 

8. Vide Proceedings: General Dept. 66 of 1856, pp. 1-4. 
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appointment as municipal commissioners 1 . The upshot of it -was 
the Resolution of Government, dated 11th November 1856, 
followed by a Public Notification of 14th November, declaring 
Act XXVI of 1850 in force in the Town of Ahmodabad from the 
1st of January 1857 and constituting a municipal commission of 
the persoris named by the procrastinating Magistrate 3 . 

But the chapter of delays was not to end there. The 
municipal commission was no doubt called into legal existence in 
1857, but it could not really begin to function till the rules, which 
it was required by the Act to frame, had received the sanction of 
Government. These were submitted by the commissioners as 
early as May 1857, but much time was lost in their passage 
through several departments of Government for scrutiny, and 
especially in the department of the Police Commissioner, a 
hardened, old-time conservative of those days, who finally 
submitted a memorandum containing narrow and reactionary views 
on the subject of municipal self-government in India and 
suggesting certain modifications in the rules in keeping with 
the character of his views. A liberal spirit was however abroad 
among the superior authorities, who-brushed aside the recommend- 
ations of the custodian of peace and order 8 . The formal sanction 
of Government was therefore available to the Municipal Com- 
mission about the month of April 1858. Till that time the old 
Town Wall Fund Committee carried on municipal duties as before. 

The next important landmark in the growth of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality was its reconstitution in 1873 under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (VI of 1873) which superseded Act XXVI of 
1850. The new Act made a fundamental departure in principle 
from the preceding one in that it gave Government a power 
of direct initiative in the creation of District Municipalities. The 
“ voluntary principle ”, under which the authorities were supposed 
to wait and watch for some tangible exhibition of the popular 
desire for municipal amenities before conferring the boon of 
a municipality on a district, was given a go-bye to. Instead, the 
Governor of Bombay in Council was empowered to notify as 
a “ municipal district ” any place where a municipality might 
be deemed necessary, and thereupon to establish a municipality 
there, subject of course to the right of the inhabitants to object 4 . 

1. Letter /No. 872 /dated 27th October 1856 from Mr. Hadow to Secy. 

Hart : General Dept., 66 of 1856, pp. 35-38. 

2. Ibid., pp. 43-46. 

3. Vide General Dept., 53 of 1858, pp. 466-79. 

4. Act VI of 1873, Sec. iv, els. 1-2. 
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A further noteworthy feature of the new Act was its classification 
of municipalities into two kinds, viz. City Municipalities and 
Town Municipalities. 1 The distinction had a two-fold basis. It 
rested first on the difference in the nature and power of the 
commissioners constituting the municipalities- In the case of 
City Municipalities the entire power and responsibility for carry- 
ing out the objects and purposes of the Act was vested in the 
Commissioners collectively, subject to certain restrictions 2 . In 
the case of Town Municipalities the power and responsibility were 
finally vested in the President (who was under the Act the 
Collector of the District) and in the Vice-President (who was the 
Assistant or Deputy Collector in charge of the Taluka) subject to 
appeal to the President either by the other Commissioners or by 
the public or any individual considering himself aggrieved 8 . The 
distinction was further founded on numerical considerations, 
since no City Municipality could be constituted in any district 
containing a population of less than 10,000 inhabitants and no 
Town Municipality in a district of less than 2000 inhabitants. 

But Government observed a further distinction in putting the 
Act into actual operation. It sought to invest City Municipalities 
with an enhanced status by recognising the right of a district to have 
one in its midst only on proof of its fitness for self-government. 
A Resolution (No. 1631) of 11th June 1874 in the General 
Department intimated in the form of instructions to the Collectors 
and other local officers that “ Government will not create City 
Municipalities without clear evidence that the population in 
general, and their representatives, the existing Municipal Com- 
missioners, have, by their intelligence and adoption of sanitary and 
other improvements, as evinced by the state of their City, 
established a claim to superior powers of self-government" i . 

In the City of Ahmedabad the municipality existing under 
Act XXVI of 1850 was constituted into a “ City Municipality ” by 
a Government Notification dated 7th November 1874 in the General 
Department. 5 

An interesting event that followed close on the inception of 
the remodelled Municipality deserves mention here as evincing 
the existence of the popular interest in self-government. In the 

1. Act VI of 1873, Sec. vi. 

2. Ibid., Sec. viii, Cl. 1. 

3. Ibid., Sec. x, Cl. 1. 

4. General Dept., 36 of 1S74, pp. 93-95. 

5. Published in the Bombay Government Gazette Extraordinary of the 

same date: General Department, 36 of 1874, p. 263. 
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case of city municipalities, Section VII, Clause 2 of the Act gave 
a limited recognition to the elective principle in the constitution 
of municipal bodies by providing that the Governor in Council 
might, if he thought fit, direct the whole or any portion of the 
non-official commissioners to be appointed by election. But at the 
outset Government had no inclination to give effect to the princi- 
ple of election. The people of Ahmedabad, on the other hand, 
wanted it. They deemed themselves fit for democratic self- 
government and were anxious to welcome it even in the meagre 
form permitted by the Municipal Act. A petition, dated 21st 
June 1874, and signed by Dayabhai Anopchand Nuggershet and a 
large number of citizens, requested Government “ that the pro- 
visions of Section 7 of the District Municipal Act, so far as they 
relate to the introduction of the elective principle, may be 
made applicable to the City Municipality of Ahmedabad.” 
Among the grounds urged were that “ the system of selection by 
Government” had proved unsatisfactory and that the City of 
Ahmedabad offered a fair field for experiment with the principle 
of election. “We venture and are glad to say,” the petitioners 
stated, “ that by the extent and population of our ancient City, by 
the wealth, commercial enterprise and general intelligence, 
education and business habits of our fellow Citizens we possess 
among us several persons duly qualified by education and 
intelligence and public spirit to look after our local municipal 
affairs. Indeed we should not look upon it other-wise than as an 
undeserved reproach to our City if Government after the legal 
recognition of the elective principle refused to extend its 
application to us, for there must be at least twenty wise and 
qualified persons in a population of a lac and twenty thousand” 1 . 

But the official opinion of the day was none too favourably 
disposed to the introduction of elections in the country. The 
Collector of Ahmedabad, Mr. Borrodaile, was against it on principle 
as he considered election “one of the greatest shams of the day” 
and its extension to India dangerous 2 . And Government on its 
side seems to have been influenced by the fact that an experiment 
with elections had not proved satisfactory in the City of Bombay 3 . 
The consequence was that the earnest prayer of the petitioners was 
politely turned down*. 

1. General Dept., 37 of 1874, pp. 107-08. 

2. Letter/No. 924/ dated 18th July 1874from the Collector of Ahmedabad 
to Govt. : General Dept., 37 of 1874, p. 111. 

3. Memorandum/ No. 1357/ dated 24th July 1874, from Police Com- 
missioner, N. D. : Ibid., pp. 112-13. 

4. Resolution/ No. 2658/ dated 12th September 1874 : Ibid, p. 117. 
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It may be -well, however, to note in conclusion that what was 
refused at the time was vouchsafed ten years later during the 
regime of a Viceroy justly popular for the liberality and inde- 
pendence of his views. 

Thus far we trace the rise of the Ahmedabad Municipality 
from a small official body to a fairly representative institution. 
Its subsequent development and occasionally stormy career belong 
to recent history and do not precisely fall within the purview of 
the present article. 


B. K. Boman-Behram. 



CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 

Co-operation is a vital essential for the reconstruction 
of modern industry. Injustice, want of sympathy, mis- 
understanding and suspension have been the marked features 
of industrial relations, particularly in India. This unhealthy 
atmosphero is due to mistaken attitude of both workers and 
employers. As regards the industrial workers, co-operation has 
received adequate recognition at their hands for regulating their 
mutual relations ; it is taken as a moral duty. But this very 
principle which ought as well have been logically applied for 
regulating the relation between labour and capital has been 
discarded by the workers under the influence of Marxian doctrine. 
Marx declarod that capital was derived from profits obtained by 
paying labour less than the value it created. Thus according to 
Mark Capital has no place in the process of production and 
the capitalist is a bandit who holds up to ransom the whole 
world of workmen. He lets labourers off with their lives on 
conditions that they hand over to him the entire value of their 
labour, keeping for themselves a share just enough for mainten- 
ance. It is that Marxian sophistry which has been largely 
responsible for labour troubles in this country, particularly in 
Bombay. To this must be added the attitude of the employers 
holding fast to crude individualistic notions of industry, to the 
idea that a workman is an economic unit without soul, sensibility, 
ideals or aspirations, who still labour under the discredited 
obsession that justice and sympathy are incompatible with 
discipline. This type of employer has failed to recognise that 
capital, enterprise and manual labour play separate and distinct 
roles in industry. He looks upon himself as all-dominant 
personality and labour as his feudal and dependent hireling. To 
this in short is due the industrial strife and labour unrest. In 
what follows we propose to examine the nature of machinery 
provided for regulating industrial strife. 

A critical study of the modern industrial life makes it clear 
that the seeds of industrial disputes are sown in the divorce 
in ownership of the instruments of production from actual 
producer. It is not surprising, therefore, to find this phenomenon 
assuming more striking proportions with the growth of mass 
production with its unhealthy repercussions in body politic. In 
the primitive stage of industrial production the problem of 
industrial relations is almost absent. But the moment separation 
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between the producer and the instruments of production crept 
in and there came the master craftsman owning the instru- 
ments of production and his apprentices having no claim to 
such instruments, we discern the seeds of industrial strife. 
This condition was aggravated with advent of factory system and 
large scale production, when the relation of the employer and the 
employee came to be firmly established in industrial production. 
Strong organisations of labour and capital sprang up as an essential 
condition of the industrial organisation. As a matter of fact 
capitalist production forced labourers to organise; insecurity, victim- 
isation and unhealthy working conditions being the propelling force. 
As a result of organisation based on the motive of self-help, not 
only have the labourers become vocal in voicing their grievances 
and educating the public opinion as to their needs, but they 
have succeeded in making their demands effective. Their success 
in this sphere has varied with the strength of their organisation as 
modern industrial history teaches us. Improved labour conditions 
are the fruits of organised strife. Narrow self-interest has been 
coerced to give way before the demands of justice. The industrial 
abrasions manifest themselves in the form of strikes and lock-outs. 
Both a strike and a lock-out mean a dispute and disagreement on 
the terms of employment. The essential distinction between the 
two forms lies merely in the fact as to which party has taken the 
first step in the offensive. 

"When labour and equipment in the whole or any part of an 
industry are rendered idle by a strike or lock-out, the national 
dividend must suffer in a way that injures social welfare. The 
loss of output for which these disputes are responsible often 
extends much beyond the industry directly affected. The reason 
for this is that a stoppage of work in an important industry checks 
activity in another industry or industries in two ways. On the one 
hand, by impoverishing the industrial workers actually involved 
in the stoppage, it lessens the demand for the goods turned out by 
other industries ; on the other hand, if the industry affected 
supplies a commodity or service largely utilised as raw material by 
other industries, it causes a serious dislocation to such industries. 
The magnitude of the loss thus suffered will vary according to the 
importance of the commodities or service supplied by these 
industries. Thus for instance, a miners’ or railway servants’ strike 
will produce a much larger indirect effect than a cotton workers’ 
strike of the same extent and duration. But in some degree, all 
stoppages of work inflict an indirect injury upon the national 
dividend by the reactions they set up in other industries, in 
addition to the direct injury that they carry in themselves. 

9 
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From the foregoing it is clear that the friction must be 
reduced in order to get maximum production. It may be to the 
immediate advantage of an employer or a trade union to fight the 
dispute to a finish, but to the community, a single day of stoppage 
of work is a loss. The conflict between sectional interests is not 
conducive to national welfare, as will be evident from the facts 
portrayed in the preceding paragraph. Hence, if the parties 
concerned are unable to come to an amicable settlement and 
thereby prevent the occurrence of industrial disputes it is the duty 
of the State to intervene in the interests of the society. 

In view of the immense loss caused by the industrial disputes, 
several remedial measures have been devised by the industrially 
advanced countries intended to avert the occurrence of these in- 
dustrial and social catastrophes. These measures attempt to reduce 
the number as well as the intensity of the industrial disputes ; 
they are essentially remedial rather than, preventive measures. 
This is so because in the modern construction of society, complete 
elimination of the friction between the employer and the employee 
is an impossibility. “ We are convinced,” says the Whitley Report, 
“that a permanent improvement in the relations between the 
employers and the employed must be founded upon something 
other than a cash basis.” Notwithstanding this essential feature 
of the modern society, attempts have been made to reduce the 
number as well as the intensity of these conflicts and in these 
measures conciliation and arbitration have played an important part. 

Conciliation 

Voluntary agreement is the essence of conciliation. The basis 
on which conciliation rests is the mutual understanding of each 
other’s point of view. In short, conciliation functions in the 
reign of reasoned pursuation for one of chaos in industrial 
bargaining. 

Instead of fighting out each issue by a trial of strength, con- 
ciliation supplants the supremacy of reason where parties succeed 
according to justice of their claims. Thus conciliation makes for 
industrial peace. Mr. Cole says : “ It takes no sides but merely 
tries by measuring strength, to replace conflicts by peaceful settle- 
ments. The peace it presupposes is the peace not of the two 
parties but of the community at large. A settlement by concilia- 
tion is or may be as much a trial of strength as a strike. It is a 
method of comparing resources — of which public support may, of 
course, form part — in order to avoid a trial of endurance between 
profits and stomachs or purses. Such conciliation may be applied 
to any branch of labour in which a conflict, a trial of strength 
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between the parties may arise ; but not elsewhere. It is the 
diplomacy of industrialism and differs only in that it may easily 
take a permanent form . 1 ” 

Conciliation has assumed different forms. Of these different 
forms the one of note is where attempts are made to settle 
differences between the contesting parties before they assume 
proportions. This is termed the Joint Industrial Council method. 
In its second form conciliation attempts to tackle disputes after 
they have come to the fore. Here conciliation may be either 
optional or compulsory. The term compulsory conciliation, if it 
means the compulsory acceptance of the conciliator’s findings, or 
decisions, is really a misnomer. If the acceptance of conciliator’s 
findings is compulsory then it would be classed as arbitration. 
Compulsion and conciliation are two contradictions. If, however, 
by compulsory conciliation is meant that the contesting parties are 
obliged to meet when called upon by the conciliator to do so and 
to produce necessary documentary and other evidence, there is 
no reason to demur. Such system obtains in Sweden. Con- 
ciliation, therefore, is essentially optional. No wonder, therefore, 
if conciliation has acquired considerable importance in the 
settlement of industrial disputes. It has rightly taken the form of 
joint consultation. The representatives of each party sit together 
with a chairman either elected by themselves or appointed by the 
Government. The constitution and powers of these Boards vary 
according to the local conditions and requirements of the different 
countries. But when conciliatory methods do not succeed and the 
parties fail to arrive at an amicable settlement, the need for an 
outside agency to mediate between the parties is felt. In an- 
ticipation of this contingency, some States have made a provision for 
the appointment of public representatives on the Conciliation 
Boards. But, here too, the need for arbitration from the decisions 
of the Boards has been often felt. “ Commonsense as well as the 
finer feelings of peace, humanity and equity, demand that 
industrial disputes, which cannot find amicable settlement between 
the parties immediately concerned must be submitted to an 
impartial Board or Court, whose award must, if the pressure of 
public opinion does not suffice for settlement, be made compulsory. 
This is the demand for what may be termed compulsory arbi- 
tration. It is based upon the principle that the settlement of trade 
dispute, being a social interest, demands a method of settlement 
compatable with that principle . 2 ” 

1. Vide, G. D. H. Cole : “ The World of Labour ”, p. 48. 

2. Vide, Hobson’s “ Conditions of Industrial Peace.” 
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Hence the need for arbitration. In addition to the usual 
material gain that ■would accrue to the parties referring their 
dispute to arbitration, there is an immense gain for pride and 
temper. It is a common practice that men who have backed 
their demands by threat and ultimatum find it difficult to 
retract to a half way position, even though they know that it 
would be better to do so. It would not be an exaggeration 
to say that the existenoe of a respected standing tribunal serves in 
industrial conflicts as the Hague Court of Arbitration between 
nations : it enables the parties to withdraw without loss of pride 
from a bellicose attitude 1 . No wonder therefore if arbitration has 
come to hold a very important place in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. “The essence of arbitration is the existence of an 
authority specifically set apart to adjudicate on disputes under 
recognized conditions ” 2 . 

Arbitration 

Arbitration, as it has developed in moro important industrially 
advanoed countries, is either optional or compulsory. Where 
arbitration is optional, both parties agree to refer the dispute to 
arbitration, but the award is not compulsorily enforceable by 
definite penalties. It is more akin to conciliation. Under com- 
pulsory arbitration, however, parties have perforce to submit their 
case to arbitration and the awards are enforced either by imposing 
penalties or by preventing the stoppage of work. It behoves us, 
therefore, to examine the legislative provisions made in this con- 
nection in more important countries. 

The legislative provisions made in Great Britain for eliminat- 
ing friction and discord between labour and capital should be 
noted. The Industrial Courts Act of 1919 is instructive to study. 
The Act provides for the establishment of a permanent Industrial 
Court consisting of representatives of employers and workmen, 
with a president who is a person of independent standing. The 
members are appointed by the Minister of Labour, some of whom 
devote their full-time attention while others are selected when 
required to serve in cases as they come up for decision. Here, 
however, it is important to note that the president is a full-time 
officer with intimate knowledge of industrial relations and as such 
exercises invaluable personal influence on the combating parties in 
enabling them to come to an amicable settlement. The industrial 
Courts Act provides that all possible resources of conciliation 

1. Vide, Taussig : “ Principles of Economics ”, Vol. II, p. 345. 

2. Gilchrist E. N. : “ Conciliation and Arbitration”, p. 10. 
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should first he exhausted before arbitration is resorted to. It lays 
down that “ if there are existing in any trade or industry any 
arrangements for settlement by conciliation or arbitration of 
disputes in such trade or industry made in pursuance of an agree- 
ment between organizations of employer and workmen the 
Minister of Labour shall not unless with the consent of both 
parties to the dispute, and unless there has been a failure to obtain 
a settlement refer the matter to arbitration .” 1 Thus, it is clear that 
arbitration is only resorted to when all efforts at conciliation have 
failed. 

But the most important feature to note is that the proceedings 
before the Industrial Court are voluntary. The decisions of this 
Court are not enforceable. In other words there is no penalty 
imposed to compel obedience on those who refuse to obey the 
decision. The Industrial Court has commended itself both to 
employers and to the employed as a competent and impartial body. 
But at the same time, it cannot be denied that it has fallen short 
of requirements. There have been protracted disputes due to 
obdurate stand taken up by one- of the parties. This entails 
considerable loss to the community. It has been suggested that 
after a time when the employers and the employed get more 
completely organized, the Act with suitable amendments and 
amplifications may be made to serve far better purposes. Firstly, 
the amendment should be to enable the Court to function on the 
application of either party. Secondly, the award should be made 
applicable to all workers engaged in similar industries in a given 
district. This will preserve equality of industrial conditions. 
Thirdly, legal sanction should be given to the awards. It may be 
submitted that the intervention of the Court on the application of 
one of the parties to a dispute would materially add to its 
usefulness. The knowledge of the facts invariably brought to the 
surface would have a sobering effect upon the employers and the 
employed. They would be more anxious to settle out of “ Court.” 
It should not, however, be feared that, because the Court is more 
easily accessible, it would be more easily used. That would 
depend upon the degree of efficiency and fair dealing in the 
industries concerned, and the extent of their ability to settle 
without resort to Court. Well organized industries with efficient 
machinery for the adjustment of differences seldom refer then- 
matters to arbitration. It is in the case of less organized industries 
that the intervention of the State machinery is more frequently 
required. And these would be stimulated to put themselves in a 


1. Survey of Industrial Relations, p. 263. 
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better position as publicity and impartial consideration become the 
alternative to secrecy and confusion. Employers and the employed 
might get greater sense of trade pride and there would be a 
legitimate outlet for individual self-expression for both in 
contributing to it. No doubt some safeguards would be necessary 
against frivolous cases being raised and the need would be met by 
making provision for a money deposit. 

The New Zealand experiment is instructive as an example of 
compulsory arbitration. The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act has come to imbibe the principle of compulsion. Any 
two or more Industrial Unions of either employers or workers in 
any industry may form an Industrial Association and register the 
same under the Act. Such registration enables any Union or 
Association to enter into, and file, an industrial agreement 
specifying the conditions of employment agreed upon. Further, 
in the event of a failure to arrive at an agreement to bring 
the industrial dispute before the Council of Conciliation and 
if necessary, before the Court of Arbitration. For the purpose of 
administration of tho Act, the Country is divided into eight 
industrial districts, and in each district a Board of Conciliation is 
formed, consisting of five members, the union of employers and 
employees having the right to elect two members each, with a 
Chairman chosen by the four members thus appointed. The 
Court of Arbitration for the whole colony consists of a President, 
holding the status of a Supreme Court Judge, and two repre- 
sentatives elected by the Unions of employers and employees. The 
principle of compulsion was in its initial stages supported by the 
trade unions and strongly opposed by the employers. By the 
sponsors of the Act it was claimed that the Arbitration Court will 
not be very often called into requisition ; on the contrary, in 99 
cases out of 100 in which labour disputes arise they will be settled 
by the Conciliation Boards ; but unless there is in the background 
an Arbitration Court, the Conciliation Boards will not be respected 
and they will bo virtually useless. The subsequent events have, 
however, falsified the sanguine expectations of the sponsors of the 
Act. They failed to foresee that the Court could not remain a 
mere judge of a dispute between the parties to the dispute, but 
would be forced to become a regulator of the conditions of em- 
ployment in every industry. Yet the assumption of these duties by 
the Court was inevitable, right from its very inception, if the 
employer directed by an order of the Court to improve the 
conditions of his workmen was not to be placed at a disadvantage 
in the competition with his foreign rivals. Thus, ‘ the Act ’ in 
practice resulted in the State regulation of industry. 
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The Arbitration Court can be invoked by either party in a 
dispute if the Council fails to reach a settlement. The award 
should be made -within a month. In that case strike or lock-out or 
their instigation is punishable with fine or imprisonment. And 
the Court can also determine the penalty for violation and the 
extent to which the award could be applied inside or outside the 
ranks of those immediately represented. But the parties are left 
to give effect to the awards or again to invoke the law by civil 
proceedings if necessary. The law also prohibits strike or lock-out 
in a related industry while a case is under consideration. A live 
wage is considered the first charge on an industry and the books 
of a firm or company can be examined in camera by a judge, who 
could fix the share of the profits of an industry to which the 
workers might be entitled. 

AUSTRALIAN LEGISLATION 

The Wages Board system of Victoria is an instructive illus- 
tration of an important form of compulsory arbitration. Industrial 
workers of Victoria in certain disorganized or weak trades were 
being exploited by the grasping employers and the wages were 
extremely low which aroused public feelings and concerted efforts 
were made to improve the conditions by making legislative 
provision for the protection of the industrial workers. The 
present Wages Board system has evolved out of several tentative 
legislative efforts made in fixing the minimum wages. 

The Special Board consists of equal number of representatives 
of employers and employees, but the number of members thus 
appointed must not be less than four or more than ten, and all 
must have been bona fide and actual employers or employees in the 
trade concerned for at least six months within three years previous 
to being appointed. These members are appointed for a term of 
three years but they are eligible for re-appointment. The 
members have to elect their own chairman, but if they fail to do 
so within fourteen days after their appointment, the appointment 
is made by the Governor in Council. The Chairman is to be 
deemed a member of the Board. 

The Boards are empowered to fix minimum wage and piece- 
work rates, regulate hours of work, proportion of juvenile workers, 
and special rates for the incompetent where it may seem just and 
expedient to do so. Decisions of the Boards called determinations 
are arrived at by a majority of members, and unless amended or 
revoked by the Court of Industrial Appeal come into force 
after thirty days. The determinations are published in the 
Government Gazette. 
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It is significant to note that even though the general principle 
of the minimum -wage has been accepted, no attempts have 
hitherto been made to state precisely and definitely the principle 
whereby that minimum may be fixed. This failure seems to be 
due to the peculiar difficulties that the problem presents. Large 
discretionary power is, therefore, vested with the Boards and 
particularly with the Court of Industrial Appeal. “ The various 
systems have been left, in the main, to develop themselves, in the 
hope that in the particular circumstances surrounding each case 
a principle of guidance would be supplied to those whose duty it 
was to interpret the spirit of the Acts . 1 ” It needs be pointed out 
that to the extent to which the minimum wage is fixed with 
the aid of conciliation the need for definite principles does not 
arise, but the same is not true of the case where the legal wage is 
fixed by arbitration. In the absence of definite guidance, the 
decision is apt to become arbitrary. Doubtless the authorities 
aimed to rely primarily upon conciliation but in practice 
it has been found that the Boards have failed to secure 
unanimity in their decisions and the casting vote of the 
Chairman is invariably used, evidently importing the element of 
arbitration. The success of the Wages Boards, therefore, depends 
upon the ability of the Chairman. The Wages Board system seems 
to be a compromise between a system of voluntary conciliation 
Boards with legal enforcement of agreements and a compulsory 
arbitration system. Further point of note is that no provision is 
made for the enforcement of the awards against the labour with 
the result that the workers support the award only when it 
secures for them better terms than they could themselves procure 
from the employers. Capital is denied such remedy against 
injustice. 

Eeviewing this compulsory systom, Bryce remarks : “ A 
review of the compulsory system as worked during the last fifteen 
years points to the conclusion that its failure to prevent strikes 
has been due to two causes, first that there could not he finality 
in the awards, the temptation to the Union leaders to make fresh 
demands soon after a rise in wages had been secured kept up 
irritation and uncertainty, and secondly that there was no means 
of compelling the wage earner to comply with the awards.” 
Because “the introduction of penalties in the form of either 
imprisonment or fine is an illusory protection. If the organizations 
concerned are reasonable and inclined with a spirit of obedience 
to the spirit and letter of the law, neither imprisonment nor any 

1. Vide, M. T. Rankin : “ Arbitration and Conciliation in Australia’ p. 30. 
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other sanction is necessary. If the organization is strong, aggressive 
and unreasonable, the threat of fine or imprisonment will not 
be deterrent. 1 ” 

Arbitration Act in New Zealand was not intended to prevent 
strikes, but to discredit them as national calamity. It is, however, 
contended that in its working, the Act, by fixing wages, by 
declaring strikes illegal, and by imposing fines and punishments, 
does actively seek to prevent strikes, and not merely to discredit 
them. Further, when strikes do occur, there is no provision to 
meet them and avert the national calamity. The provision of 
fines does not go far enough; it seems more in the nature of 
conciliation rather than arbitration. Under a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration the parties to the dispute should be compelled 
to carry on the industry under the awarded conditions. This 
the New Zealand system has failed to provide. The task is 
indeed extremely delicate and difficult. A system of arbitration 
cannot succeed in preventing strikes as can be seen from the 
New Zealand experience. Conciliation has proved to be tho 
sole effective medium even in New Zealand because most of the 
strikes have been settled by mutual agreement between the 
parties concerned, ignoring the Arbitration Court and its awards; 
the nature of the terms of the settlements have varied 
according to the relative strength of the parties. In other 
words, the relative strength of the bargaining parties seems 
to be the decisive factor. Compulsory arbitration and 8tato 
Regulation of Wages is effective only so long as it helps the 
workers and not beyond. It functions only in industries where 
labour is unorganized ; when labour gets strongly organized and 
self-assertive, the system automatically collapses. This marks the 
limit of State regulation. Strike is a national calamity but not 
essentially criminal. Workers have a right to live; and live a 
high, rich and full life. So long as the labour is not accorded its 
right place in the industrial system and the industrial relations aro 
incompatible with individual freedom, the labour will have the 
right to resort to strike as the effective weapon for their economic 
emancipation. Doubtless the community has a right to protection 
against the insecurity and privation resulting from the industrial 
strife, as has been repeatedly stressed L by the protagonists of the 
prevailing system, but at the same time, there is a corresponding 
obligation upon the community to provide its labour force reason- 
able amenities of life, which is often conveniently ignored. The 
industria lists as well should have from this no cause for demur. 

1. (Vide Modern Democracies by Bryce, Part II, 1920, P. 292.) 

10 
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Contented labour force ia an invaluable asset of the industrialist 
and cements the tie between the employers and his employees. 

Canadian legislation may now be briefly noted. The Concili- 
ation Act of 1900 created a Department of Labour and provided 
machinery for arbitration on a voluntary basis ; its help could be 
invoked if the parties to the disputes agreed. In 1903 Railway 
Disputes Act was passed which introduced for the first time the 
element of compulsion by empowering the Minister of Labour to 
appoint a Board of Conciliation in labour disputes between railway 
companies and their employees on the request of either of the 
parties to the dispute without consent of the other. In 1906, 
both these Acts were consolidated into Conciliation and Labour Act 
of 1906. The failure of the Conciliation Act to prevent strikes led 
to the passing of the Industrial Disputes Act of 1907. This Act 
was subsequently amended in 1910 and 1918. The Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Act of 1907, though it carries the element of 
compulsion a step further than the Conciliation and Labour Act of 
1906, is essentially different from a compulsory arbitration law 
because it scrupulously keeps in tact the principle of voluntary 
adjustment. It needs be noted that this Act is applicable specifi- 
cally only to transportation companies, other than public utilities 
and mines, but it can also be invoked for settlement of disputes in 
other industries on application of both parties to a dispute. 

On a proper application by either party to a dispute in an indus- 
try covered by the provisions of the Act, the Minister of Labour 
has to appoint a Board of Reference consisting of one nominee 
of each party and a Chairman selected by the two. The 
Minister of Labour is empowered in case of a dead-lock both to 
select and appoint a Board. If settlement of a dispute is reached 
by the parties during the course of its reference to the Board, 
a brief memorandum drawn up by the Board and signed by 
the parties is filed with the Minister of Labour. If, however, 
they fail to arrive at a settlement, the Board is required to make a 
full written report to the Minister of Labour, setting forth the 
details of its investigation and its recommendations for the 
settlement of the dispute. The report is filed in the office of the 
Registrar and copies are sent free of charge to the parties and to 
any newspapers in Canada which apply for them. Compliance 
with the recommendations of the Reference Board is optional ; the 
weight of public opinion alone is relied on to make settlements 
effective. But if both parties to the dispute agree in writing to be 
bound by the recommendations of the Board, the findings become 
mendatory. 
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The Canadian legislation is thus based primarily on public 
opinion for its support and success. It has been rightly said that 
the theory of the Act is that the Board’s findings, being based on 
what is presumed to have been a fair and impartial investigation, 
will bring an informed public opinion to bear on the matters 
which have been in dispute, and that either of the disputants 
who is unreasonable in his attitude will thus be induced 
to yield a point and accept the recommendation of the Board, 
rather than fly in the face of a public opinion which might 
be expected to sustain the view of the Board. Illegal strikes are 
penalised. But the penalty end of the Act is not emphasised ; it 
exists as a possibility and exercises wholesome restraint on the 
industrial workers and their employers. 

The Canadian Legislation has been on the whole fairly 
successful, though its legalistic manipulations have failed to 
inspire complete confidence of worker’s and cause certain amount 
of friction. Where investigations have been most informally 
conducted, the recommendations have been backed by public 
opinion and accepted by the disputants. It has helped to 
crystalize public opinion and to make it effective for maintenance 
of industrial peace. 

Thus compulsory arbitration has received only a qualified 
acceptance. Public has been inclined to support it because it 
affords protection against industrial strife. When properly 
enforced it provides an invaluable guarantee of industrial peace. 
Hobson says : “ Public attitude demands that it shall be made 
impossible for any industry or other service, upon the regular 
functioning of which other great industries and even the 
subsistence of a whole people depend, to cease its operations 
because members quarrel about terms of employment. Rival 
groups must no longer be permitted to block the thoroughfares of 
industry and endanger the safety of peaceful citizens . 1 ” 

Employers do not seem to favour the principle of compulsion 
because in the first place it limits their personal liberty and 
secondly the awards can more easily be enforced upon them than 
upon their employees. Further the employers contend, “ that no 
outside authority can have the intimate knowledge of the business 
and their market, that is essential to a sound award, that an award 
imposed upon them will weaken their authority and the discipline 
necessary for the efficient conduct of their works, ‘and that no 
settlement except one voluntarily reached by the parties concerned 

1. ( Vide, Conditions of Industrial Peace, p. 29). 
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•will give any security against any future trouble. 1 ” But it should 
be noted that arbitration is simply a sword in the sheath, to be 
resorted to only when conciliation has failed to bring about a 
settlement. 

The employers, however, do not stand alone in their oppo- 
sition. Trade Unions have joined them partly because it restricts 
their right to strike but more so due to the shrewd suspicion that 
an arbitrator will have an unconscious class bias. As Hobson says, 
“ the worker’s right to strike is to him a matter of personal 
liberty. And if he has the right to say upon what terms he will 
work and to refuse work if he cannot get thorn, so he claims the 
right to take joint action with his fellow workers in the assertion 
of these rights. So the members of a trade union in an essential 
industry claim the right to take an action for the furtherance of 
their own legitimate interest, which damages the entire economic 
system and the life of the community, without these wider 
interests having any right of intervention . 2 3 ” 

Further it is said that compulsory arbitration will be able 
neither to prevent a strike when a large body of industrial workers 
are determined to strike nor to force them to accept the award if 
they beliove it to be unjust. Similarly, employers cannot be 
coersed to accept a scale of wage payments which the economic 
conditions of the industry do not warrant or to run a factory at a 
loss, as is clear from the Australian experience. 

From the foregoing, therefore, it is clear that arbitration to be 
truthful must be voluntary. Mr. Clay rightly remarks, “If 
arbitration is to give us what we want from it, it must be 
voluntary, not compulsory, and the leaders of two sides must 
assume the responsibility of carrying out the awards they have 
invoked. 8 ” Compulsory arbitration has far-reaching effects and 
what the outcome might be, it would be rash to predict. Professor 
Taussig says, “ Compulsory arbitration, carried to the limit, 
does not content itself with defining the bounds within which 
competition shall work. It supplants competition. Wages, 
interest, profits, are to be determined by the bargaining of 
employers and employees with liberty to each party to desist at 
will and see how the other can get on without. They are to be 
fixed by public authority ; and this involves settlement by public 

1. Vide, Hobson, Conditions of Industrial Peace, p. 32. 

2. Vide, Hobson, p. 33. 

3. Kef. Problems of Industrial Relations, p. 207. 
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authority of distribution of -wealth. 1 2 ” It is feared that the 
institution of compulsory arbitration with the growth of democracy 
might lead to indefinite increase of all wages and curtail thereby 
the returns to investors and business-men, and an eventual check 
to accumulation and business enterprise. Further, it may lead to 
a trial of socialism. Few people realise that the scheme for 
compulsory arbitration points to changes so far reaching. 

This should not, however, convey an impression that com- 
pulsory arbitration has no place in industrial relations. Far from it. 
Arbitration is a very valuable recognized substitute for stoppage of 
work. The precise degree of compulsion which it is found 
desirable to exert in such cases necessarily depends upon the 
attitude of the community in general, and of the organizations of 
employers and industrial workers in particular on whose co- 
operation the successful use of the compulsory measures very largely 
depends. Compulsion should, therefore, be such as to command 
the moral support of the community. In public utilities and 
sweated industries the principle of compulsion has been accepted. 

From the foregoing review it is clear that the industrial world 
is moving more towards conciliation than towards arbitration. 
True, what can be achieved by discussion of arguments and the 
resulting conciliation of mutual claims, can never be achieved by 
forcing upon an unwilling party an award which it believes to be 
unjust. Therefore, in dealing with industrial disputes, all possible 
resources of conciliation should be exhausted before it is referred 
to arbitration. Even then arbitration should aim at clarifying the 
issues with a view to enlighten the public opinion. If public 
opinion fails to bring the disputing parties to terms arbitration 
would be proper substitute for the stoppage of work. Professor 
Gilchrist remarks, “ The main issue in conciliation and arbitration 
is between force and voluntary methods. Compulsion has many 
advocates but the moment the temper of the world as a whole is 
hesitating between voluntary method and the modified compulsion 
of the Canadian Act. The more thorough compulsion of Australia 
does not seem to be gaining in popularity. Even in Australia 
there are signs that compulsion may be modified by the more 
democratic methods of Whitley Councils 8 

CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN INDIA 

In the light of the foregoing review, let us now examine the 
provisions made in India for the regulation of industrial disputes. 

1. Vide, Taussig : “ Principles of Economics ”, Vol. II p. 349. 

2. Vide, Gilchrist, “Conciliation and Arbitration”, p. 221. 
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Prior to the passing of the Trade Dispute Act as an all India 
measure early in the year 1929, there was, with the exception of 
a conciliation panel in Bengal, no official machinery for conciliation 
and arbitration in industrial disputes in India. The Employers’ 
and Workmen’s ( Dispute ) Act, which was passed in 1860 to make 
provision for the speedy termination of certain disputes between 
workmen engaged in railway and other public works and their 
employers and which was extended to certain parts of the Bombay 
Presidency in 1860 and 1861 and to Sind in 1873, dealt with 
individuals and did not provide any machinery for the settlement 
of disputes in other trades and industries. This is not all. It also 
embodied the principle of criminal breach of trust. The Labour 
Commission, therefore, rightly recommended the entire repeal of 
this Act. The Act was accordingly repealed in March 1932. The 
only provinces in which ad hoc Committees have been appointed 
during the past fiftoen years, either to enquire into the question of 
providing machinery for the settlement of disputes or to deal with 
specific strikes, are the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies. 

Bombay Presidency 

The first Committee to be appointed in the Bombay Presi- 
dency was the Industrial Disputes Committee appointed in 1921 
with Sir Stanley Reed as Chairman “ to consider and report on the 
practicability or otherwise of creating machinery for the prevention 
and early settlement of industrial disputes.” The Committee 
found that the workers went on strike without having clearly 
defined grievances and thereafter often put forward extravagant 
claims. This was partly due to the lack of any effective organiz- 
ation among workers to formulate their claims. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties the workers showed marvellous spirit of endurance 
in vindicating their grievances. This Committee made Beveral 
recommendations with regard to the standardisation of wages, 
trade unions, the attitude employers should adopt towards 
unions of their workers and the recognition of their 
unions, Works Committees, Welfare Work Co-operative Societies, 
Jhousing of Labour etc. Their recommendations were intended to 
contribute to the preservation of industrial peace by preventing 
industrial disputes. With regard to the matter of settlement, the 
Committoe recommended that no outside agency, and in particular 
the agency of the State, should be used until all other means have 
been employed and failed, or unless it is invited by one or other 
of the parties to the dispute, or unless the situation is such that 
peace, order and good government are prejudiced. If such 
conditions arise, then there should be formed an Industrial Court 
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of Enquiry, to be followed, if necessary by an Industrial Court of 
Conciliation. 

In pursuance of the recommendations made by the Industrial 
Disputes Committee, the Government of Bombay published a Bill 
in the Bombay Government Gazette in May 1924. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, asked the Local Government not to 
proceed with the measure as they themselves intended to introduce 
similar legislation for the whole of India. 

The next Committee to be appointed by the Government of 
Bombay was the Committee of Enquiry with Sir Norman 
Macleod as Chairman to enquire into the general strike of the 
Bombay Cotton Mill Worker of the year 1924 in connection 
with the non-payment of an annual bonus for the year 1923 
by the Bombay mills. The findings of the Committee were : 
(1) that the mill workers had not established any enforceable 
claim, customary, legal, or equitable, to the annual payment of 
a bonus ; and (2) that the result of the working of the mill 
industry as a whole for the year 1923 were such as to justify 
the contention of the mill-owners that the profits did not admit of 
the payment of a bonus. 

The third ad hoc Committee to be appointed in the Bombay 
Presidency was the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Charles Fawcett in connection with the 
general strike of the cotton mill workers in Bombay city in 
pursuance of the agreement arrived at between the Bombay 
Mill-owners’ Association and the Joint Strike Committee in 1928. 
The report of the Committee was published in March 1929. 

The next Committee to be appointed in the Bombay Presi- 
dency was a Court of Enquiry appointed under the Trade Disputes 
Act in connection with the general strike of cotton mill workers in 
Bombay city of 1929. The Pearson Court of Enquiry, as it is 
known, come to the conclusion that the whole of the blame for 
the calling and continuation of the strike rested with the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union. The Report was published in September 
and in consequence the Union immediately called off the strike. 

Bengal 

Several special Committees were appointed by the Government 
of Bengal during the years 1920-21. 

(i) As a result of a strike of taxi-drivers and professional 
drivers of private cars in Calcutta, Government appointed a 
Committee of Enquiry into the existing licensing regulations 
and the control of taxicabs generally. The strike ceased as a 
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result of the institution of the inquiry. The Committee made a 
number of proposals for amendments in the existing regulations 
■which were accepted by the Government and brought into 
effect in 1921. 

(ii) As a result of a strike of drivers and conductors 
of Calcutta and Howrah Tramways which lasted for about 
a month. Government appointed a Committee of Enquiry. 
The workers resumed work on the condition that the Calcutta 
Tramway Company would investigate their grievances and 
announce thoir decision within a week and that if men were 
dissatisfied with the Company’s decision, Government would 
appoint a Committee of Enquiry. Majority of the recommend- 
ations of the Committee were acceptable to the Company and the 
representatives of workers. But some of the Directors of the 
Company did not accept the terms with the result that another 
strike of a much more protracted character broke out. The 
workers, however, failed to hold their own and resumed the work 
unconditionally. 

( iii ) A Special Conciliation Board was constituted by the 
Government, during a strike on the light railway of Messrs. Martin 
and Company, at the joint request of the employers and 
the employees concerned. The Board succeeded in effecting 
compromise on most of the points raised by the workers. 

( iv ) The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution in 
March 1921, to the effect that the Government should appoint a 
Committee to enquiro into the causes of the prevailing industrial 
unrest and suggest remedies thereof. The Committee found 
that “ many of the strikes which have occurred during the last 
nine months could have been prevented or could have been settled 
more speedily if a more cordial spirit of co-operation had prevailed 
and if some machinery had existed for bringing parties together 
immediately tho differences occurred and before it had time to 
develop into a serious dispute. ” Therefore the Committee re- 
commended : the establishment of Joint Work Committees in 
industrial concerns similar to those proposed by the Whitley 
Committee in Great Britain; because the Committee thought that 
the idea of ‘panchayat’ as an agency for settling the social and 
economical affairs is familiar in India, and a Joint Works 
Committee organized on proper lines would supply a ‘ panchayat ’ 
for regulating industrial affairs, so far as they concern the workers. 
Non-intervention of Government in private industrial disputes 
which should be settled by voluntary conciliation; the constitution 
by Government of a Conciliation Panel to deal with the disputes,. 
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in public utility services; and the appointment by the Government 
of Special Conciliation bodies in the case of private industrial 
disputes, if both parties desired outside intervention. As .a result 
of the recommendations of the Committee, a representative con- 
ciliation panel was constituted, leading public bodies being ashed to 
recommend persons to serve on it. The panel was reconstituted 
every year till 1929, when it was superseded by the Trade Disputes 
Act. The panel was intended to deal only with disputes effecting 
public utility services in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. In 
the settlement of ordinary labour disputes not directly affecting 
the public, the Committee opined that the Government should 
not ordinarily intervene. But if both the parties express a 
desire that their differences should be investigated by an impartial 
authority, the Governor in Council should be prepared to 
establish a conciliation board to deal with the matter, or 
to take such other action as might be suitable in the circumstances 
of the case. 

Something needs be said about the circumstances which 
led to the passing of the Indian Trade Disputes Act. 
The outbreak of industrial unrest on a large scale as an 
aftermath of the Great War led the Government of India to 
explore the possibility of providing some machinery for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. Enquiries were instituted in 
this connection in 1920. which revealed that in the peculiar 
industrial conditions existing then no legislative provisions for 
preventing industrial disputes could be effective. The increasing 
interest of the awakening demos in industrial relations and the 
growth of enlightened public opinion coupled with greater 
organisation among industrial workers helped to pave the path for 
protective legislation. Therefore in 1924 the Government of 
India prepared a draft Bill for enabling the investigation and 
settlement of trade disputes and circulated it with a view to 
ascertain the public opinion and the views of those taking speoial 
interest on the subject. The results of the inquiries and the 
experience gathered thereafter conclusively proved the desirability 
of legislative provision for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes. Hence the Indian Disputes Act was passed 
in 1929. 

The main part of the Act falls into three parts. Clauses 3 to 
14 provide for the establishment of tribunals for the investigation 
or settlement of trade disputes. Thi3 part of the Act is based 
generally on the British Industrial Courts Act of 1919. The main 
difference, however, is that, whereas the British Act sets up a 
li 
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Standing Indnatrial Court, the conciliation Courts -which the 
present Act provides for are to be appointed ad hoc like the 
Courts of Inquiry in order to deal with particular disputes. (Re: 
Statement of Objeots and Reasons). In justification of the 
measure the Report of the Select Committee says : “ we have 
considered various proposals designed to lay upon the Government 
a definite obligation to convene a Court of Enquiry or a Board of 
Conciliation in cases where one of the parties so required. We 
think, however, that, unless both parties are agreed in desiring a 
reference it would be useless to fetter the discretion of the 
Government as to the time at which the matter is ripe for action 
under this clause. At the samo time, we think that no option 
should be left to the Government to refuse to appoint a Court or 
Board where the Government is assured that both parties are 
agreed as to the necessity of a reference as well as to the form 
which it should take.” 

A Board of Conciliation may consist of (1) Ono independent 
person or (2) One Chairman who shall be an independent person 
and two or four other members. In the latter caso the members 
may be either independent persons or may be persons appointed 
in equal numbers to represent the parties to the dispute at their 
recommendation. If, however, any party fails to make the 
necessary recommendation within the prescribed time, the ap- 
pointing authority shall select and appoint such persons as it thinks 
fit to represent that party. The object of Courts of Inquiry is 
to investigate and report on such questions connected with dispute 
as may be referred to them. If after a dispute has been referred 
to a Board, parties to the dispute arrive at a settlement, the 
Board shall drop a memorandum of the settlement signed by the 
parties and send a report of the settlement, together with the 
memorandum, to the authority by which it was appointed. If 
they fail to arrive at a settlement, the Board shall send a full 
report, setting forth the facts and its findings thereon together with 
the recommendations for the determination of the dispute, to the 
authority by which it was appointed. Neither party is under any 
obligation to accept the findings of the Court or the advice of the 
Board, and in cases where the dispute is not brought to an end 
during the deliberations of the tribunal that has been appointed, 
reliance is placed on the force of public opinion which will 
be enabled by the publication of the report of the tribunal to 
arrive at just conclusions on the merits of the dispute (vide, 
Statement of Objects and Reasons). The present Act, like the 
English Act, provides that every report of a Court of Board, 
whether final or interim, must bo published. 
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The second part of the Act consists of Clause 15 which relates 
to public utility services. According to the definition given in 
the Act, ‘ Public Utility Service’ means and comprises any railway 
service which has been notified by the Governor General in 
Council as such; any postal, telegraph or telephone service; 
any undertaking which supplies light or water to the public ; any 
system of public conservancy or sanitation. Strike without 
pervious notice by workers employed on monthly wages in public 
utility services is penalised. This is a very important and whole- 
some provision. The clause is based on the principle that persons 
whose work is vital to the welfare of the community generally 
should not be permitted to go on strike before sufficient time has 
been given to examine the merits of their grievances and to 
explore the possibilities of arriving at a settlement. Lock-outs by 
the employers are like-wise subject to penalty. 

Third part of the Act consists of provisions relating to illegal 
strikes and lock-outs. It is based on the British Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act 1927. Any strike or lock-out to be illegal 
must have other objects than the mere furtherance of a trade 
dispute within the industry to which the strikers or employers 
belong and it must be designed to coerce Government either 
directly or by inflicting severe general and prolonged hardships on 
the community. The application of money in direct furtherance 
or support of any such illegal strike or lock-out is also illegal. 
Further, such illegal strikes or lock-outs are deprived of the 
protection granted to them by the Indian Trade Unions Act. 

Working of the Act 

The Act has been on the Statute Book for more than six 
years, but it has been used only on four occasions ; once by the 
Government of Bombay when they appointed a Court of Enquiry in 
1929 to enquire into the general strike in cotton mills in Bombay 
city, twice by the Government of India who appointed a Board of 
Conciliation in 1930 in connection with a dispute in the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway, and another Court of Enquiry in 1931 to enqire into 
and report on the grievances of the workers retrenched on the 
Indian railways ; and once by the Government of Burma. 

Labour Commission recommended that the possibility of 
establishing permanent Courts in place of ad hoc tribunals under 
the Act should be examined and that the question of providing 
means for the impartial examination of disputes in public utility 
services should be considered. Further, the Commission 
recommended that Section 13 of the Trade Disputes Act should be 
amended so as to provide that no prosecution or suit shall be 
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maintainable on account of any breach of the Section or any 
damage caused thereby, except -with the previous sanction of the 
Government which appointed the tribunal. This last recommend- 
ation was accepted by the Government and the Act was accordingly 
modified in 1932. 

The Government of India issued a circular letter in May 1933 
to Provincial Governments inviting their opinions as to whether the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929, should be converted into a permanent 
measure, and what amendments, if any, should be made in 
the Act. Opinions were also specifically invited on the following 
five questions : whether any Statutory provision should be made 
in the Act for the appointment of Conciliation Officers; whether 
a permanent Industrial Court on the lines of the British Industrial 
Court should be established in each province ; whether strikes or 
look-outs should be prohibited during the pendency of a Court of 
Enquiry or a Board of Conciliation ; whether awards of Board of 
Conciliation should be made binding on both employers and 
employees ; and whether picketing either by itself or when it is 
resorted to whilo a strike has been referred to a Court or Board 
should be made illegal. 

It is a relief to note that the Government of India have 
converted the Trade Disputes Aot into a permanent measure. 
Again, the recommendation of the Royal Commission that every 
Provincial Government should have an officer or officers whose 
duty it would bo to undertake the work of conciliation and to 
bring the parties privately to agreement has been accepted and the 
Commissioner of Labour in Madras, the Director of Industries in 
the Punjab, the Director of Statistics and Labour Commissioner in 
Burma and the Deputy Commissioner and the Director of Industries 
in the Central Provinces are entrusted with powers as Con- 
ciliation Officers. 

The Act is modelled on the lines of the English Act. 'When 
put on the Statute Book, it was thought to be essentially an 
experimental measure and was to remain in force for a period of 
five years. The Act embodies some of the recognized modes of 
settling industrial disputes. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that notwithstanding its 
voluntary nature, once a Court or Board is appointed, it is given 
all the powers of a .law court under the Civil Procedure 
Code and therefore the parties must submit their disputes to 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Enquiry or the Board of 
Conciliation. But there is no legal compulsion to adopt any 
finding of the Court. The enforcement of these findings is left to 
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the pressure that a -well informed public opinion can exert, after 
an impartial inquiry. The most striking feature of the Indian Act 
is that the Board of Conciliation has been given a legal procedure. 
Per contra, the general consensus of public opinion is that Boards 
of Conciliation work most successfully when least formal and 
particularly when least legalistic in their attitude and procedure. 
Even the representation of any party by a member of the legal 
profession is prohibited in some countries. In Canada, the Board 
has power to disallow the parties to appear with a counsel or 
solicitor. In India, any party shall be entitled to be represented 
before the Court or Board by a legal practitioner. 

There is a section of public opinion in this country pressing 
for the introduction of the principle of compulsion, either by 
making obligatory the reference of disputes to arbitration or by 
the enforcement of the awards of the tribunals. As against this, it 
is argued that the principle of compulsion in referring disputes to 
arbitration is fraught with grave dangers 1 . The intervention of 
the external authority is thought to be undesirable and efforts 
should be made to develop the spirit of mutual understanding. 
This is what we learn from the experience of other countries 
adverted to above. “We believe,” says the Labour Commission, 
“ that the effect on industries would be disastrous if there was a 
general tendency to look to some external authority to preserve 
industrial peace and to discourage settlement by the industry 2 .” 
A settlement by arbitration will stir up more irritation and bad 
feeling than a settlement by mutual agreement on a Conciliation 
Board. Consequently, resort to it should never he had except 
when it is absolutely necessary. Even when there is arbitration 
agreement in reserve, it is well to enforce delay in the hope that 
greater coolness of an adjourned discussion may bring about a settle- 
ment, The British Industrial Courts Act rightly emphasises that 
the prevention and settlement of disputes must be essentially 
voluntary, both in the letter and spirit. This principle can be 
usefully incorporated in the Indian legislation. Whitley Com- 
mission has rightly remarked that “ India has tried to copy the less 
valuable part of the machinery employed in Great Britain whilst 
ignoring the most valuable part. There, less reliance is placed on 
ad hoc public enquirie's of the kind contemplated by the Indian Trade 
Disputes Act than in the efforts of Conciliation Officers and others to 
bring the parties privately to agreement.” Further, the Indian 
Trade Disputes Act makes no specific provision for settlement 
by arbitration. 

1. I tdt, Report of the Labour Commission, p. 345. 

2. Ibid. 
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Granted that resort to arbitration should not be encouraged, it 
cannot be gainsaid that provision should be made for resort to it 
as the last resource. In the absence of such a provision, differences 
may entail strikes and lock-outs, and, even if a modus vivendi 
upon the immediate issue be found, the controversy is apt to give 
a rude shock to the established conciliatory system. If, however, 
the means of securing an arbitrator are provided beforehand, they 
provide an invaluable safeguard to both the parties against a 
possible future rupture due to passion and excitement. The 
vis inertias is thrown on the side of peace, since there is no escape 
from an amicable solution except the strong step of withdrawal 
from the Board. Thus, from what has been adverted to above it 
will be seen that India has tried to copy less valuable part of the 
machinery employed in Great Britain whilst ignoring the most 
valuable part. In England, less reliance is placed on ad hoc 
public enquiries of the kind contemplated by the Indian Trade 
Disputes Act than in the efforts of conciliation officers and others 
to bring the parties privately to an agreemont. 

Thus, the legislative authority in India seems to be vascillating 
between conciliation and arbitration. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India does not guarantee the evolution of any recognized 
system of maintaining industrial peace. Other countries have 
chosen their methods. Either they have entirely resorted to con- 
ciliation or stuck to arbitration as their remedy. In some States 
both the methods are found working. In India the Government has 
adopted a peculiar attitude. The attention has been concentrated 
largely on the final stages of disputes. As a rule, committees 
and tribunals have been set up only when disputes had attained 
considerable magnitude, and when a striko was either imminont 
or in being. Government takes up the attitude of a passive 
spectator in the earlier stages of the disputes and intervenes when 
the situation reaches the climax. Then it becomes difficult for 
either party to retreat from the bellicose position and the settle- 
ment becomes most difficult. Per contra, the Industrial Courts 
Act provides : “ Any Trade Dispute as- defined by this Act, 
whether existing or apprehended, may be reported to the Minister 
by or on behalf of either of the parties to the dispute, and the 
Minister shall thereupon take the matter into his consideration 
and take such steps as seem to him expedient for promoting a 
settlement thereof.” Thus the British Act provides for prompt 
action being taken, which Indian Act has failed to incorporate. The 
policy pursued by the Ministry of Labour is to avoid unnecessary 
intervention and to encourage the parties to reach a settlement 
themselves and in this respect they have achieved commendable 
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success. The differences are, in the main, settled long before 
relations become strained. 

From the foregoing facts it will be seen that the 
important question for decision is whether it is better to rest 
content with a simple agreement to employ defined conciliatory 
processes when a conflict is threatened or set up and maintain 
permanently in being some regularly constituted organ of 
negotiation. It has been accepted that in the absence of some 
permanent machinery, it will be necessary to appoint negotiators 
at a moment of heated controversy, and the attempt to do this 
may not only involve delay but also afford opportunity for 
obstruction and friction. Further, the prospects of peace would 
be substantially improved by the establishment of permanent 
Eoards containing representatives of employers and employed 
meeting together regularly. When thus brought together, the 
representatives of employers and employed will come to regard 
themselves more as partners and less as hostile bargainers, and 
consequently, when differences between them do arise, not only 
will the general trend of discussion be more amicable but also 
both sides will be imbued with a feeling that extreme action must 
at all cost be avoided lest it should destroy the very institution 
which had rendered invaluable aid in furthering their common 
interest. The Royal Commission on Labour stressed the im- 
portance of permanent Courts in mitigating industrial strife but 
found it unsuitable to Indian conditions. “ A permanent tribunal 
would have two advantages. In the first place, its existence would 
eliminate the delay inevitable in constituting the tribunals under 
the present scheme. By experience it would acquire intimacy 
with industrial questions and facility in dealing with them. On 
the other hand, it is important -that the members of a tribunal 
should command the confidence of the parties and there are 
frequently persons who, though eminently qualified to assist in 
settling one dispute, might be of little service in connection with 
another. Nor would it be easy to find non-officials who are 
prepared to serve on any tribunal, when called.” The difficulties 
pointed out by the Commission, though real, are not insuperable 
and if the Government so seek the co-operation of non-official 
agencies like Universities and other public bodies, the services of 
the right sort of people can be easily had when needed. What is, 
therefore, suggested is the establishment of permanent Boards, 
having adequate labour representation. 

As regards the constitution of the Board, everything which 
might engender irritation should be excluded. The procedure should 
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be simple and lawyers should not be admitted before the Board, 
This will tend to reduce to a minimum the opposition between parties. 
Further, the conciliatory, as distinguished from the litigious, 
character of negotiations should always be kept in view. A second 
inference is that the Board should not be allowed to pronounce 
upon any matter by the vote of a bare majority. The decision by 
unanimous agreement should be the rule. Lastly, the policy of 
deliberation in camera which is usual in England, may be expected 
to conduce better both to frankness in discussion itself and also to 
uncomplaining acceptance of the decision reached. 

Further, it has been admitted that while the Indian Act 
restricts the power of workers in public utility services to coerce 
their employers, it gives in return no assurance whether their 
grievances will receive an impartial hearing. Therefore, to relieve 
the workers of this anomalous situation the Commission has 
recommended that provision should be. made for an impartial 
investigation of the industrial disputes. 

Before we close, however, mention should be made of a 
very important measure which has recently been passed by 
the Bombay Legislative Council making provision for the 
settlement of trade disputes by conciliation. In this respect, 
Bombay Government has given a lead to other Provincial Govern- 
ments in introducing progressive factory legislation with a view to 
give more adequate protection to the industrial workers. The 
Bombay Trades Disputes Conciliation Act, 1934, therefore has 
filled in a much needed gap in the factory legislation. From the 
statement of Objects and Reasons of the Bill it is evident that the 
Government of Bombay had. a very laudible aim “ of preventing or 
at any rate reducing strikes as far as possible in the future ”, in 
initiating this measure. 

The Act provides for the appointment of an officer called the 
Labour Officer to watch the interests of labour and to represent 
their grievances before the employers. Further, this Officer will 
act as the delegate of the workers in case they fail to appoint 
delegates when conciliation proceedings are started. In fact, the 
Labour Officer is vested with wide powers. “ For the purpose of 
exercising such power and performing such duties the Labour 
Officer may enter any place used for the purpose of any trade or 
industry to which this Act applies and shall be entitled to instruct 
and call for documents in the possession of any employer or work- 
man as the Labour Officer deems necessary. ” In short, he will 
try and establish contact between the employers and the employed, 
the lack of which has been responsible for so much financial loss 
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to the workers and dislocation to the industry. The success of the 
measure, therefore, will very largely depend upon the personality 
of the Labour Officer and the tact and sympathy with which he 
will deal with the parties to the dispute. 

Another important part of the Bill deals with the conciliation 
machinery. The duty of the conciliator is to endeavour to bring 
about the settlement of the disputes and, for this purpose he 
is required to inquire into the dispute and do all such things that 
he thinks fit for the purpose of inducing the parties to come to a 
fair and amicable settlement thereof. He is also empowered to 
adjourn the conciliation proceedings if he thinks necessary to 
enable the parties to agree to the terms of a settlement. The 
Commissioner of Labour is to be an ex-officio Chief Conciliator. 

As regards the procedure it is laid down that if any trade 
dispute exists or is apprehended, (a) either or both parties to the 
dispute may apply, whether separately or conjointly, or (b) the 
Labour Officer may make a report to the conciliator for a settle- 
ment of the dispute. The conciliator, on receipt of such an 
application or report, if he is satisfied that a trade dispute exists or 
is apprehended, may cause notice to be given to the parties to the 
dispute to appear before him at such time and place as may be 
specified in the notice. The parties should thereafter appoint 
their delegates. Ordinarily the number of delegates appointed by 
a party to a trade dispute will not exceed three. The maximum 
number of delegates to be sent by one party is fixed at 12. The 
Labour Officer can also be a delegate of the workers. When 
labourers fail to appoint delegates, the Labour Officer ipso facto 
becomes their delegate. Penalties have been provided for those 
who attempt to thwart the conciliation proceedings by instigating 
others not to take part in such proceedings. Picketing against a 
conciliation proceeding haB been made a penal offence. 

From what has been portrayed in the foregoing paragraphs 
it can be easily said that the success of the Act will be largely 
conditioned, by the personality and attitude of the Labour Officer. 
The provisions of the Act set a new precedent, unwarranted by 
the legislation of any other industrialised country. This is due to 
the peculiar atmosphere of suspicion and distrust with which the 
Act has been conceived and nurtured. Prophesies as to the future 
of the measure are really very dangerous because the Act has just 
been put on the Statute book. The Act should, however, be given 
a fair chance in an atmosphere of co-operation and good will, for it 
is only then that its limitations can be clearly visualised 
12 
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From the foregoing comparative study it will be seen that 
these national legislative measures are the expression of a desire 
for industrial peace, and a peace based on justice. If they have 
not yet solved the practical industrial problem they point 
the way by which solution may be found. The failure to 
achieve the desired objective may be attributed to the defects 
in the constitution of the machinery. These will disappear 
in the light of practical experience. Improvement in the 
organizations of the employers and employed and the growth 
of better temper and greater harmony betwoen the employers 
and the workers will substantially add to the success of the 
moasures. A very large number of employers have not realised 
the importance of the sympathetic management of labour. Until 
that is accepted as sound economics, industrial harmony will 
remain an ideal difficult to achieve. Co-operation is a vital 
essential for the reconstruction of industrial relations, but so long 
as the want of sympathy and justice continues to feed the 
disputants, co-operation will never emerge as an integrating force 
in industry. No matter what the machinery employed, the 
disputing parties will imbibe the spirit of mutual agreement once 
they come to know and boliove that matters of industrial contro- 
versy will bo considered and adjusted on principles of justice 
and equity. 


Ramswarup D. Tiwari 



THE UNCONSCIOUS THROUGH THE AGES. 

‘ We have always to remember that the whole art of living 
lies in a fine balance of expression and repression. 1 ’ 

— Havelock Ellis. 

4 It would be natural to feel towards him as the sailor in the 
story felt towards the horse who got his foot into the stirrup, — “ If 
you’re going to get on, 1 must get off 2 ”’. This is how, William 
James surmises, Wundt and Helmholtz might have reverted to 
their rationalism rather than sticking to their unconsciousism on 
the birth of the omnipotent unconscious of Eduard von Hartmann. 
Recently the advocates of the New Psychology seem to be courting 
similar treatment at the hands of the academic psychologists. 
They claim to have revolutionised Psychology, but in what way 
one fails to understand. They have fondled the concept of 
the unconscious so scandalously that to-day to define the un- 
conscious is extremely difficult, to define it satisfactorily is well 
nigh impossible. If this be the revolution, then undoubtedly 
there has been one. But in any other sense, from the point of 
view of the fundamental tenets of scientific psychology, the claim 
of the analytic school remains a dubious one as yet. Indeed, one 
is required to be within the very fold of these New Psychologists 
to challenge the prophecy of James Ward who observes : * There 
is a psychology which arrogates to itself the title of “new”. 
New it undoubtedly is, and there are signs that in its present form 

it will not long survive As a method in the hands 

of psychlogists it has done some good : as a pretended science in 
the hands of tyros whose psychological training has not even 
begun, it has done infinite harm. 3 ’ But, whatever be its future, 
to-day it is living, and to speculate over its fate by judicial 
interpretation would not be an unhealthy exercise for a dis- 
interested student of Psychology. 

1. Havelock ElliB, Psychology of Sex, Loudon, 1933, p. 222. 

2. William James, Principles of Psychology, New York, 1890, Yol. I, p. 169. 

3. Psychological Principles, Cambridge, 1918, p. vii. From 1918 to 1935 

the situation has not changed much. The following testimony from a 
psychologist who is also a Freudian is to the point : ‘ The trouble 

with psycho-analysis at present is that there is too much of the art 
about it, and too little of the scientific method that can be applied in 
experimentally controlled and repeated observations’ ( Flugel, A 
Hundred Years of Psychology, Duckworth, 1933, p. 297 ). 
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Popular mind is unscientific enough to associate an article 
•with its trademark, so much so that it brings the same outlook to 
bear upon even the intellectual movements. The life of Science 
however, must be counted in centuries ; and it is no -wonder if the 
storm raised by the New Psychology lasts until its claims finally 
take root or lose the ground. The issue is quite vast and a very 
significant one too. To examine it in its entirety is beyond the 
scope of this essay which is only an attempt to understand how 
far and in what sense the New Psychology can exclusively plain -, 
the discovery of the unconscious as its patent property. To be 
precise, this needs more elaboration. Rut before that a few other 
points must be mentioned. These are ■' — 

I. Assumptions and Limitations ; 

II. The Known Types of Unconscious Mental Activity ; 

III. Outlines of the New Psychology. 

I shall take up these points severally. 

I. ASSUMPTIONS AND LIMITATIONS. 

(a) Assumptions. 

The question ‘ Does mind exist ? ’ with its allied riddles falls 
within the province of tho philosophy of mind rather than of 
Psychology. The psychologist needs take no pains to prove the 
absurdity or efficacy of the Body-Mind relation. That he should 
feel interested in such problems which have a bearing on the very 
field of his investigations is quite natural, but this interest to him, 
as a psychologist, should be secondary. Mind exists : that there- 
fore is our first axiomatic assumption ; and secondly, that this 
mind forms an alliance with body, making experience possible — 
experience which brings about the -fusion of the so called 
subjective and objective sides of the life of an individual. What 
we are directly interested in are the various views about the 
contents of mind 1 (mainly in respect of that aspect of it which 
is dubbed the ‘ Unconscious’ by the New Psychologists) which 
have been entertained, by different thinkers at different stages in 
the history of Psychology. 2 

Here a linguistic difficulty which is unquestionably serious 
deserves explicit notice. Language is indeed deficient for a fault- 
less and adequate expression of the products of conceptual process. 
It is, for instance, impossible to avoid terms like 1 mind influencing 
body ’ or mental factors ’ etc. The only way to overcome these 

1. This term is not to be confused with the 1 Content of consciousness’ of 

the 1 Mind-Stuff ’ theory. 

2. Reference will he made to important persons and events only. 
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inherent deficiencies of language, especially in respect of its 
spatial and temporal associations, is again the exercise of the 
conceptual activity itself . 1 

( b ) Limitations. 

The enquiry will be limited to the Western, or rather the 
European, thought within the period marked by the beginnings of 
psychology among the ancient Greeks on the one side and the 
dawn of Psycho-Analysis on tho other. 

The monograph is first a history and then a critique. Mainly 
it is historical in character but the history aimed at is not merely 
a mechanical chronicle -. no true history can be that. Critical 
valuations, therefore, wonld be indulged in, but ‘ when ’ and ‘ how 
far ’ is to be determined by the specific needs of the historical 
trend. A detailed examination, therefore, of the claims and 
achievements of the psycho-analytic school will not be undertaken, 
though such a passing review is necessary to complete the task. 

II. THE KNOWN TYPES OF UNCONSCIOUS 
MENTAL ACTIVITY 2 . 

(a) The Psychological Unconscious : 

( i ) The Innate Unconscious, 

(ii) The Acquired Unconscious, 

(iii) The Freudian Unconscious. 

(b) The Metaphysical Unconscious. 

(a) The Psychological Unconscious: 

(i) The Innate Unconscious. 

Psycho-analysts start with heredity as the irreducible minimum 
in the mental constitution. But the way they argue minimises 

1. Note the very attempt to put the difficulty into words is foiled by words 
like activity ’, ‘ procees 1 etc., which remotely imply something with 
which we do not wish to associate our pure conception of Mind. 

2. No claim to philosophical precision is advanced regarding the termi- 
nology here employed, viz., the qualifying terms 1 Innate 1 Acquired 1 , 
etc. Mind, by its very nature, can neither be made to fit into a 
compartmental system, nor can its aspects be thought of as mutually 
exclusive. I am not anticipating at this Etage the principle of conti- 
nuity in the functioning of mental apparatus. I only say that both the 
division and the terminology are employed to facilitate the treatment 
of the subject. Further in reply to a possible objection, viz., that the 
very issue raised here is irrelevant, two considerations may be put 
forward : first, that the history we aim at should be as comprehensive 
as possible within the limits we have set to ourselves ; and secondly, 
that the examination of the New Psychology which will close the 
essay should be fair and adequate. 
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the importance of heredity 1 . Environment comes to play the 
main r61e, and, farther, the constructive -work ( if I may describe 
the moulding of the mind in these terms) to be wrought by the 
Environment is hedged within a strict time-limit. It may start 
with the moment of conception but cannot continue beyond the 
early period in the development of the individual, the limit 
generally suggested being the first five or six years of childhood. 8 
The psycho-analysts thus place a limited value on what has been 
called the Innate Unconscious. Men like Henri Bergson 8 and 
Samuel Butler 4 , on the other hand, ascribe to this mental 
inheritance a preponderant share in the product of mental activity. 
For others like Lancelot Hogben, heredity and environment are 
almost equiponderant. 6 For our purposes it would suffice to 
note that by the Innate Unconscious is to be understood those 
inherited mental capabilities which form the foundation of the 
psychic life of the individual. 

(ii) The Acquired Unconscious. 

This is what is denoted by the concept of the unconscious, or 
rather subconscious" , of the traditional or even the present day 
general psychology. To be more precise, we are to understand by 
this term those deeper layers of mind which house the traces left 
during the process of acquiring knowledge 7 . In the language of 
Graham Wallas, it would be the residue of * nurture ’ after excluding 
that part of it which is designated ‘ social heritage ’ 8 . Except for 
certain minor considerations, McDougall’s ‘mental structure’, or 
Scout’s ‘mental dispositions can be brought under this category. 

(Hi) The Freudian Unconscious. 

In the Freudian terminology we have to distinguish mainly 

1. This view is very likely to be seriously challenged on the strength of 
that pernicious and much misunderstood hypothesis of the CEdipua 
complex advanced by Freud and his school. 

2. It needs to be noted here that this is one of the factors which makes the 
psycho-analysts determinists. 

3. Matter and, Memory, London, 1913. 

4. Unconscious Memory, London, 1920 Ed. 

5. Nature ancl Nurture. Hogben is not prepared to take up as yet a fine 
position in this respect. 

6. Academic Psychology does not make any finer distinction between the 
two. 

7. The term ‘ knowledge ’ is to be understood not in the restricted sense of 
being the product of the activity of the faculty of cognition alone, 
were it ever possible, but in its broadest sense. 

8. Wallas, Our Social Heritage, London, 1921, p. 16. 
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between three types of mental activity : first, the * perception-con- 
sciousness’, i.e., the conscious activity of the general psychology 1 ; 
secondly, the ‘preconsciousness,’ i.e.. the ‘ subconscious ’, or ‘ un- 
conscious ’ of the general psychology ; thirdly, ‘ the unconscious ’. 
For the Freudian concept of the unconscious, I refrain from giving 
any corresponding term from the academic psychology, though 
I could have said that it approaches, for instance, the ‘ unconscious 
mental states’ of Stout . 0 But to hazard guesses at this stage 
would be detrimental to the whole discussion. Here we are 
trying only to understand what it is, may be in its mystical form, 
from the point of view of Freud himself, and I will put it in his 
own words : ‘ The term unconscious, which was used in the truly 
descriptive sense before, now comes to imply something more. 
It designates not only latent ideas in general, but especially ideas 
with certain dynamic character, ideas keeping apart from con- 
sciousness in spite of their intensity and activity \ 8 Freudian 
unconscious is ‘ active and unconscious ’ at the same time . 4 
(b) The Metaphysical Unconscious. 

By this term we understand the concept of the unconscious 
not as advocated from the psychological platfrom to serve as an 
interpretation of psychological phenomena, but as offering 
an explanation of the mystery behind the riddle of the Universe. 
Hartmann’s ‘ Philosophy of the Unconscious,’ or Leibnitz’s ‘Mona- 
dology ’ based as it is on the principle of continuity and the 
doctrine of pre-established harmony, are mainly attempts of this 
kind, though no doubt they have their respective psychological 
sides. In this connection, it would not he impertinent to remark 
that the distinction made as ‘Philosophical and Psychological ’ 0 
with regard to ‘unconscious’ is better called ‘Metaphysical and 
Psychological’ in the interests of both lucidity and precision. 

III. OUTLINES OF THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY . 6 

The various aspects of the New Psychology cannot be taken up 
for discussion here. I shall concentrate only on the following : 

1. The correspondence is shown to give an approximate idea of the concept 
in the language of general or ‘academic’ psychology. They are not 
synonyma 

2. See Stout, A Manual of Psychology , 4th Ed., London 1929, pp. 27-29. 

3. Freud, Collected papers, Vol. IV, London, 1926, p. 25. 

4. IMd , p. 24. 

5. Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Edition, Vol. 24. 

C. As I have already suggested, the term ‘New Psychology’ would mean, 
for our purposes, mainly the Psycho-Analystic School of Freud. A 
passing notice of Freud’s dissenters will be taken later. 
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( a ) Technique of Psycho-Analysis ; 

(b) Psycho- Analytic Theory ; 1 
( c ) Structure of the Freudian Mind. 

( a ) Technique op Psycho-analysis. 

Only two important features will be considered, viz., 
(1) Transference, and (2) Resistance. 

(1) Transference. 

The ‘ Free association ’ method ranks among one of Freud’s 
outstanding discoveries. It was this ‘talking out’ process that 
dissatisfied Breuer but which enticed Freud and enabled him to 
lay the foundations of his theory. This method consists in getting 
the patient gradually to transfer his private self to the analyst, 
thereby establishing free communication between the two. It is 
the process by which the subject allows a free play to his libido, 
or sex energy, in a sort of personal— it can even be called erotic- 
relationship with the analyst. For effective cure in the hands of 
Freud and his disciples, this peculiar relationship must come about 
during the treatment and must not continue afterwards. 1 

(2) Resistance. 

Transference aims at getting over the usual ‘resistance’, 
or the tendency to conceal one’s privacy, that is so natural even 
with normal minds. It is with reference to this that the psycho- 
analyst speaks of winning over the subject. 

The importance which Freud attaches to these two factors 
comes out well in the following remark : 

4 The psycho-analytic theory endeavours to explain two 
experiences, which result in a striking and unexpected manner 
during the attempt to trace back the morbid symptoms of a neurotic 
to their source in his life-history ; viz., the facts of transference 
and of resistance ’. 2 

(b) The Psychoanalytic theory. 

At the outset it should be realised that Freud’s theory has been 
undergoing constant changes. There is hardly a single Freudian 

1. ‘The word “transference ” is also used in Freudian doctrine to 
designate the shifting of erotic feelings from one object or person to 
another ; for that process Freud prefers the word “ displacement 
He confines “ transference ” to the physician-patient relation ’ (Jastrow, 
The House that Freud Built , London, 1933, p. 210). Freud calls it also 
transference of accent see his ‘ New Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-Analysis, London, 1933, p. 32. 

2. Freud’s The History of the Psycho- Analytic Movement, quoted by 
Woodworth : Contemporary Schools of psychology, London, 1931, p. 148. 
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concept that has not been subjected to modification in some -way 
or other. No doubt scientific method is essentially a method of 
trial and error, but in the hands of Freud it has played such 
a havoc that now psychology seems to have been fed up with its 
intolerable shocks. A sketch of the theory follows. 

‘Freud’s general idea of personality is of a conscious ego 
between the upper and nether millstones of the super-ego and the 
repressed libido \ l 2 The terms ego, super-ago, etc. have already 
been explained. The repressed® libido is nothing but the 
‘ unconscious ’ which also contains the repressive forces. This is 
a revised edition of Freudian views. Once the conscious indi- 
viduality or the ego itself served for Freud as the censor, but now 
he has vacated the office and the burden falls on the Id, a master 
and a slave rolled into one. 

Now we have to explain the principles that hold together all 
these fundamentals of the Freudian Psychology. These are : first, 
the Pleasure-Pain (‘ Lust-Unlust ’ ) principle, or simply the 
Pleasure Principle as it is called; and secondly, the Reality 
Principle. These two can be said to characterise the sex-instincts 
and the ego-instincts respectively. In adopting the Pleasure 
Principle Freud has accepted automatically the psychological 
hedonism along with its inherent fallacies. The end of all human 
action is happiness or more correctly pleasure. But there is again 
a change. Says McDougall : ‘ In his recent work, “ Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle”, he has revoked this error and recognised the 
hormic principle as more fundamental and primary than the 
pleasure principle ; thus showing once more his remarkable power 
of continually developing and rectifying his views.’ 3 Reality 
Principle is based on the tendency of mind to modify the demands 
of the pleasure instincts in accordance with the needs of the 
actualities. It is the special attribute of the ego. It is the principle 
on which the ego acts in meeting its environment, curbing the 
demands of the pleasure principle whenever and wherever 
necessary. The super-ego acts as the taskmaster in this Freudian 
trinity. 

(c) Structure of the Freudian Mind. 

The main features of the structure of the Freudian mind 
have already come out, though in a scattered way, during the 

1. William Brown, Mind arul Personality , London 192C, p. 1 86. 

2. The distinction of far reaching importance between ‘repression’ and 
‘suppression’ made by Rivers does not, as yet, find a suitable place in 
the Freudian thought. 

3. An nutline nf Abnormal Psychology , London, 192C, p. 20. 

13 
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oourse of the foregoing discussion. It is however, better to have 
the whole structure in a compact form. It would suffice to know 
what Freud means by Id, Ego and Super-ego. ‘Id’ is the 
Freudian Unconscious which has already been mentioned. Ego 
is a formation out of the Id brought about during the constant 
relation of the individual to his environment. Thus it is both 
conscious or unconscious : conscious of the environment to which 
the individual reacts, and unconscious in so far as it proves, time 
and again, implicitly or explicitly, that it is almost organically 
related to the Id. Ego then, is the ‘pre- conscious’ that has 
‘perceptual consciousness’ of the environment which causes pain 
or pleasure according to the nature of the ‘Unconscious’ or Id, 
which supports it, and according to the demands of the super-ego 
which rules it. ‘ The ego tries to mediate between the world and 
the Id, to make the Id comply with tho world’s demands and, by 
means of muscular activity, to accommodate the world to the 
Id’s desires .’- 1 It is the super-ego which serves as a vehicle, 
for a good many of these Id’s desires; the super-ego may 
be called a secondary formation if the Id is understood 
to be the primary one. But the super-ego is not all ‘Id’; 
it is also to some extent a modification of the ego, a modifi- 
cation that dominates it. The supcr-ogo, in Freud’s language 
is ‘ something which enjoys certain independence, pursues 
its own ends, and is independent of the ego as regards the 
energy at its disposal ’. 2 It ‘has the ego at its mercy and 
applies the most severe moral standards to it ; indeed it represents 
the whole demands of morality, and we see all at once that 
our moral sense of guilt is the expression of tension between 
the ego and the super-ego. ’ 3 In ‘ the formation of the super-ego ’ 
lies ‘ the origin of conscience ’; 4 5 but ‘ in postulating the existence 
of a super-ego’, Freud says, ‘I have been describing a genuine 
structural entity, and have not been merely personifying an 
abstraction, such as conscience .’ 11 Whatever else it is, the 
super-ego is undoubtedly one of the most superbly paradoxical 
of Freudian constructions. It will have to be taken up again 
for description, if not for explanation, in the concluding stages 
of our discussion. For the present I shall sum up the structure 
of the Freudian mind by giving a rough diagram representing 


1. Freud’s The Ego and the Id, London, 1927, p. 83. 

2. Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psyclw-Analysis, London, 1933, p. 82. 

3. Ibid., p. 83. 

4. Ibid., p. 84. 

5. Ibid., p. 88. 
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in outline tlie topographical relationship of conscious and un- 
conscious ; Id, Ego and Super-ego. 1 

The Freudian Mind. 



The diagram is clear so far as it goes. 

“ A ” stands for the ‘ Unconscious ’ proper, or the ‘ Id.’ 

" A' ” stands for the Super-ego. 

“ B ” stands for the Ego, or the Pre-conscious. 

“ B' ” stands for the ‘ perceptual ’ consciousness. 

1. The diagram is adopted, with slight modification, from Joseph 
Jastrow’s The House that Freud Built, (p. 88). It -is based on 
Freud’s diagram in The Ego and the Id, and Jastrow reproduces it 
from Healy, Bronner, and Bowers: The Structure and Meaning of 
Ptycho- A nalysis. I take it from Jastrow and not direct from Jastrow’s 
source because I have to quote his meaningful observation : 1 Freud 
has even reduced to a diagram how the glory of man was shaped out 
of the void. It seems an uncouth picture of creation ; it is offered 
merely as a memorandum aid to imaginations concretely inclined’ 
(p. 89). 
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Now, I can restate the problem in more specific terms. Two 
points will be considered here: First, the analysis of our aim, 
i.e., the ‘what ’ of our problem ; and secondly, how we are going 
to handle the different issues brought out by the analysis, i. e., the 
plan of procedure. 

(a) The analysis of our aim. 

(i) To go back into the history of thought in order to note 
whether that part of mind which we call unconsoious (in all the 
sensos already related), or the contents of which, in part or whole 
are qualified ‘ unconscious ’, did or did not fall within the 
purview of the thinkers of the past, though they might not have 
called it ‘unconscious ’, or ‘ sub-conscious 

(ii) To see where in the history of thought we come across 
the term ‘ unconscious ’ for tho first time, and in what sense. 

(iii) Has tho notion been developing ? If it has been 
developing, has the development been along one line or several ? 
If the latter, to see whether all these different lines, divergent or 
convergent as they may be, can be traced back to the same 
origin, wholly or partially. 

(lv) As a corollary, to note incidentally how far the dis- 
tinction between philosophical, or metaphysical, and psychological 
unconscious is tenable on the strength of the evidence already 
adduced. If tenable, is the dichotomy mutually exclusive ? or 
does it overlap ? And if it overlaps to undertake the scrutiny of 
the common ground to be able to say whether the overlapping is 
the essence or the accident. 

(v) To bring out cloarly the contribution of Psycho-Analysis 
in enlightening this aspect of our mental activity from the point 
of view of Psychology. 

(vi) To assign a place to the play of the unconscious— whatever 
import we may come to give to the term by this time — in the 
making of man. 

(b) -THE PLAN -OF PROCEDURE. 

I.— The Unconscious in its historical setting. 

Two periods : — 

(A) First period : Ancient : — 

(1) Protagoras (circa 480-410 B. C.), 

(2) Socrates (469-399 B. 0.), 

(3) - Plato (427-347 B. 0.), 

(4) Aristotle (384-322 B. O.), 
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(B) Second period : Modern and Contemporary : — 

(a) (1) Leibnitz (1646-1716 A. D.), 

(2) . Herbart (1776-1841 A. D.), 

(3) Schopenhauer (17S8-1S60 A. D.), 

(4) Hartmann (1842-1906 A. D.). 

(b) Samuel Butler and others including Henri 

Bergson and Frederic Myers. 

General Considerations. 

II. — Unconscious of the Now Psychology. 

(a) Its Theoretical Aspects ; 

(b) Its Practical Aspects. 

III. — Retrospect. 

I. THE UNCONSCIOUS IN ITS HISTORICAL SETTING. 

(a) The First Period : 

The consensus of scholarly opinion gives the credit of laying 
the foundations of scientific psychology to Aristotle in recognition 
of his work ‘De Anima’. But it must be remembered that 
Aristotle had the distinct advantage of standing over the shoulders 
of a good many powerful meditators of the past, among whom 
must be named as the first and the foremost, Socrates 1 2 and 
Plato 11 . True, the problem under discussion being psychological, 
and quite a scientific one at that, its treatment should naturally be 
expected to start with Aristotle, the accepted founder of scientific 
psychology 3 . But the enquiry being, in the main, historical, to 
neglect the prominent forerunners of Aristotle means falling an 
easy dupe to ‘ De Anima The shortest cut to understand and 
appreciate the work of a great mind is always a straight line. And 
to get what is precious in them for us, Socrates and Plato must be 
directly approached. But before that a word about Protagoras. 

(1) Protagoras ( 480-410 B. 0 . ). 

Socrates and Plato do owe a debt to Protagoras as the founder 
of the psychological methodology. The method of Protagoras was 

1. See An Outline of Modem Knowledge, London, 1931, Aveling’s article on 
Psychology, p. 310. 

2. ‘ It is often forgotten that Aristotle derived much of his. information 
from Plato, and we must specially observe that he more than once takes 
Plato’s irony too literally - (Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 2nd Ed. 
London, 1908, p. 420 ). 

3. See Ward, Psychological Principles, Cambridge, 1918, p. 2. Also see 
Brett's Article History of Psychology, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th 
Ed., Vol. 18, p. 707. 
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a subjective one applied to psychology which was empirical in 
character. It is this empirical psychology of Protagoras, the 
Protagorean relativism, that made * man ’ ‘ the measure of all 
things.’ This relativity comes out well when Protagoras says, 
‘ Matter is a pure flux, it is not anything fixed and determined in 
itself, for it can be everything, and it is different to different ages 
and to the various conditions of waking and sleep \ 1 Reference 
to ‘ages’ and ‘ the various conditions of waking and sleep’ testifies 
to the admirable powers of reflection of Protagoras with regard to 
the psychic side of man’s life 2 3 . His perception theory was based 
on two types of motion : one in the thing itself, other in the 
percipient organ. This motion, in both its ways, was a condition 
precedent for ‘ perception ’ which becomes on the very theory 
independent of both. It was fundamentally this principle of the 
subjective nature of sense-perception that established for 
Protagoras the identity of perception and the entire knowledge 
of the thing perceived. As Hegel observes : ‘ Reflection on 
consciousness came to consciousness with Protagoras’, 8 and 
thus, in a sense, it would not be beside the point to speak of 
him as the Descartes of Ancient Greek philosophy. Here, then, 
are the crude beginnings of looking at mind as the motivating and 
activating agency playing an important part in determining the 
nature of our Experience. 4 5 As an historical evont this discovery 
should prove of considerable importance to the student of even 
current dynamic psychology. 

(2) Socrates ( 469-399 B. C . ). 

Socrates also mainly concentrated on method. He seems to 
have entertained no ambition to develop a philosophical system, or 
a psychological theory, of his own. * Ho was neither savant nor 
wandering teachor, belonged to no school and adhered to none. ’ 8 
That his method alone brought him all the honour that is so 

1. Quoted by Hegel, Greek Philosophy, London, 1892 Ed., VoL 1., p. 376-77. 
For a literary expression of this conditioning character of. mind, of. 
Milton: 

‘ The Mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven.’ 

(.Paradise Lost, Book I.) 

2. Windleband remarks : 1 The germ of the doctrine of Protagoras is 
found in his effort to explain the ideas of the human mind psycho- 
genetically ’ ( A History of philosophy, London, 1914 ed., p. 71 ). 

3. Ibid., p. 377. 

4. In the Protagorean sense. 

5. Windleband, A History of philosophy, London, 1914 ed., p. 71. 
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deservedly his is because of its aim, viz., self-knowledge and self- 
development ; ‘ know thyself ’ was the core of his life’s mission. 
Socrates not only lived liis philosophy but died a martyr in its 
cause. If we leave aside the method, we find that the main 
purpose of Socrates coincides with the immediate goal of the 
psycho-analysts . 1 It is difficult to exaggerate the intimate know- 
ledge of human nature and mental activity essential for the work 
which Socrates did in those times. This is so well seen in his 
dialectical arguments. He boiled, as it were, the mind of the 
other party in such a way that a superficial observation was 
reduced to a logical proposition through a process of convectional 
currents. Reason, for Socrates, was the logical nexus upon which 
the whole argument revolved. 

Life, however, transcends Reason at times when even the 
greatest have to confess their helplessness. ‘Damron’ was the 
explanation of Socrates for this kind of helplessness. To under- 
stand the full meaning of this ‘ daemon ’ it must be realised that 
Socrates was not only a moral teacher but was also anxious, all his 
life, to ‘ know ’ human life and its development in their entirety. 
The practical side of life was his chief concern. In this light 
the * diemon ’ clearly appears to be something in human conduct 
that defied the rationale of the Socratic psychology. No doubt, 
Socrates thought of it as the God in man, but this God seems to be 
only that ever ready benefactor of philosophers — a deus ex 
maehina. Here a query is possible. In this way, it may be said, 
a good many philosophers will have to be brought in line 
with Socrates. To satisfy this doubt a distinction needs 
notice. Socrates introduces this dens ex maehina not as an ex- 
planatory principle to overcome an obstruction threatening to 
founder an ideal philosophical construction but as something to 
stand for the very part of the self which eludes a reasoned 
analysis of its nature. Socrates the reasoner had to stoop and 

1. The following observations are to the point: — 

(1) ‘The Freudian Ethics is a literal and concrete justification of the 
Socratic teaching.’ 

— Holt, The Freudian wish and its place in Ethics, London, 1915, p , 141. 

(2) ‘ Psycho -analytical treatment essentially consists in the attainment 
of the patient of fundamental self-knowledge by systematic and 
lengthy-introspection.’ 

— von der Hoop (Character anil the Unconsious, LondoD, 1923, p. 26). 

(3) 'Know thyself is the first maxim of mental hygiene.’ 

— McDougall, Energies of Man, London, 1932, p. 304. 

(4) Also see Outline of Modern Knowledge, London, 1931, Flugel’e 
article on the Theories of Psycho-Analysis, u. 369. 
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admit his inability to go ahead beyond a particular limit in the 
analysis, or even the understanding, of his self. Socrates' 
* daemon ’ then comes to be that unanalysable part of the self 
-which -wields visible influence in the explicit manifestations of the 
self’s activity. 

Unfortunately we lack adequate help from scholars to enable 
us to say something definite to bring out the significance of the 
Socratic ‘daemon’ in the language of current psychology. The 
problem of the Unconscious, in one form or other, has received 
the attention of many a psychologist of our generation. But in 
ascribing the historical leanings of this particular aspect of the 
mind, the farthest limit reached seems to be Plato. 1 Three 
scholars, however, may be said to render a substantial help in 
making us feel secure on the ground of our finding. I refer to 
Hegel, Zeller, and Gomperz. To avoid possible distortion, I shall 
quote here passages from their works for being judged on their 
own merits. 

1. (a) Describing * the characteristic form in which this sub- 
jectivity — this implicit and deciding certainty — appears in Socrates’ 
Hegel writes 2 3 * * , ‘ Since everyone here has this personal mind 
which appears to him to be his mind, we see how in connection 
with this, we have what is known under the name of the 
Genius of Socrates; for it implies that now man decides in 
accordance with his perception and by himself. The Genius 8 
of Socrates is rather all the other and necessary sides of his 
universality, that is the individuality of mind which came to 

consciousness in him equally with the former That in 

Socrates we should discover what comes to pass through reflection 
in the form of the unconscious, makes it appear to be one 
exceptional matter, revealed to the individual only, and not as 
being what it is in truth. Thereby it certainly receives the stamp 
of imagination, but there is nothing more of what is visionary or 
superstitious to be seen in it, for it is a necessary manifestation, 
though Socrates did not recognise the necessity, this element being 
only generally before his imagination ’ (p. 422). 

(b) ‘ The Genius of Socrates is thus to be taken as one 
actual state, and is remarkable because it is not morbid but was 

1. Perhaps the vagueness of the Socratic 1 deemon ’ with no psychological 
theory to back it justifies their indifference. 

2. History of Philosophy, London, 1892 ed. VoL 1. 

3. One of the many interpretations of Socratic ‘ dtemon ’. It should be 

noted that we are not committing ourselves to Hegelian psychology. 

The question does not arise here. 
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necessarily called up through a special condition of his conscious- 
ness. For the turning point in the whole world-famed change of 
views constituting the principle of Socrates, i3 that in place of the 
oracle, the testimony of the mind of the individual has been 
brought forward and that the subject has taken upon itself to 
decide ’ (p. 425). 

2. Zeller 1 2 is in complete agreement with Hegel regarding 
this forward step taken by Socrates. But he proceeds to point 
out ‘a compensating drawback He observes : ‘ The mind when 
first disenthralled and placed in a position to exercise its own 
freedom, could not at once trust its own decisions in every case, 
but allowed any indefinite impulses which claimed to be divine 
revelations to prevail against the dictates of its own intelligence. 
The Daemonium of Socrates was not therefore Socrates himself, 
but a kind of oracle, his mind, but his mind only half conscious 
of itself ’ (p. 80). 

And describing the ‘ daemon ’ in his own words Zeller goes 
on to say : ‘ /Vs he watched with careful eye all that transpired 
within, endeavouring to let nothing escape him, he discovered a 
residue of feelings and impulses, which could uot be explained 
from what he knew of his inner life. This he regarded in the 
light of divine revelation, and believed that he enjoyed it in that 
particular form which goes by the name of the Daemonium’ (p. 73). 

3. Gomperz writes 3 * : ‘ The statement that the dtemon 8 
held him back whenever he felt any inclination to take active part 
in politios, may be taken to indicate that he was here guided by a 
species of instinct, a dim but truthful estimate of his own 
capabilities emerging from the subconscious undercurrents of 
psychic life ’ (p. 88). 

All these passages go to show that Socrates did recognise in 
his ‘dtemon’ what we to-day call the unconscious. That he 
called it * Diemon ’ or the God is but the result of the social 
milieu in which he was brought up. It was due to what we have 
called the acquired unconscious. This Diemon has its source in 
the unconscious, or rather the extra-conscious, and is all the more 
powerful and determinate than the conscious individuality of 
Socrates ; and the recognition is made by Socrates himself. Thus 
I suggest that it may be looked upon as the element of the un- 
conscious in the psychology of Socrates, As far as I can under- 
stand the distinction made by Freud between the Ego, the 

1. Socrates and the Socmtie Schools, London, 1868. 

2. Greet: Thinkers, London, 1913 Ed., Vol. II. 

3. In Greek in the original. 

14 
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Super-ego, and the Censor, I hazard the opinion that the Socratic 
Daemon comes very near to the Freudian Super-ego. 

Before I take up Plato, I have to add a parenthetical remark 
which has reference to the whole discussion. When I say that a 
particular aspect’ of mental activity is designated ‘X’ by Socrates 
and ‘Y’ by Freud, and further add that in their objective reference 
the two expressions are almost identical in nature, what is 
presented is a mere ‘ scientific’ description of facts— a description 
which has nothing to do with the question of the correctness of 
either. What is emphasised is the recognition of a particular 
aspect of mental activity by the thinker himself and the 
correspondence, if there be any, between that conception 
and the modern one. Take for example, the letters ‘P’ and ‘ v ' 
of the English and the Greek alphabets respectively con- 
veying, as they do, virtually the same phonetic value. Now if I 
assert that ‘ P ’ and ‘ * ’ are two letters, the one English and other 
Greek, almost identical in their nature inasmuch as they have the 
same linguistic significance, I think that my statement does not in 
the least imply any judgment about their respective propriety or 
impropriety. This confusion needs to be guarded against through- 
out this discussion. 

One more thing. In pointing out similarities — distinctions 
would not create any confusion — I do not in the least suggest that 
Socrates, for instance, has anticipated Freud, or Freud has borrowed 
from Socrates. To maintain that in scientific languago, substantial 
and specific evidence of other kind is required. And even 
supposing that Socrates has said something that appears to us as 
having a genetic relation to Freudian findings, Freud’s greatness is 
none the less for that. Creation indeed is difficult and critics are 
but pigmies before creators. Our purpose, I repeat, is to under- 
stand the ovolution in timo of the ideas about mind with reference 
to one of its particular aspects, viz., the unconscious. 

(3) Plato ( 427-347 B.G.). 

From stimulus to response is only a step. And Socrates leads 
us to one who stands unparalleled in the history of philosophy for 
his exemplary veneration towards a worthily revered master. 

The Psychology of Plato was a sort of bridge between his 
Metaphysics on the one hand, and Ethics on the other. Plato had 
already postulated the doctrine of Ideas to explain the world of 
Becoming. This metaphysical theory of the universe, however, 
was but an aspect of Plato’s genius. Along with his eagerness to 
solve the riddles of another birth or another world, Plato was keen 
enough to lay his hands on the problems at hand with equal 
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enthusiasm. He had an ardent desire to understand and evaluate 
human nature in all its aspects. For this again he needed some 
principles, if not a theory, -which would account satisfactorily, for 
all the variety of mental phenomena before he could come to think 
of the fundamental problems of life. Here the difficulty arose. As 
a great intellectualist Plato hankered after consistency. Consist- 
ency is lame without relevance and Plato in his attempt to 
incorporate the theory of Ideas in the principles he postulated to 
explain Mind and its working, leaves us a specimen of what may 
be called metaphysical psychology. But however fictitious it 
may appear on its theoretical side, in its applied form Plato’s 
Psychology bears all the marks of a genius. 1 It is, as Windleband 
points out, * A first attempt to understand the psychical life from 
within, and in accordance with its internal character and 
articulation’. 2 I have said enough to indicate that in trying to 
define Plato’s conception of Mind we are confronted at the outset 
with the difficulty of understanding ‘Soul’ as something that is 
split up into parts to enable it to answer two calls in the main, 
viz., that of the World of Ideas and of the World of Phenomena. 
This feature which manifests itself in the tripartite division of the 
soul pervades Platonic thought in its psychological no less than its 
ethical aspects. Plato divides Soul into three parts, viz., (1) the 
rational, (2) the irrational which is further divided into (i) tho 
spirited and (ii) the appetitive. The first part, i.e., the rational 
stands for pure Reason, and is the special privilege of man as 
against the lower creation. It is through the agency of this side 
of his nature that man is able to get into touch with the World of 
Ideas. The other part, i.e., the irrational one, with its sub- 
divisions, brings the soul into contact with the world of sense or 
of Becoming. As we are concerned with only an aspect of 
Plato’s Psychology, what has been already said about Plato’s 
psychological reasoning will suffice. The Platonic riddles whether 
the entire soul, or only the pure or rational part of it, is immortal, 
or how' far we are to take Plato literally at all so far as this 
tripartite division of the soul is concerned, need not detain us. To 
suit the present purpose, three points in Plato’s teachings are 
singled out : first, the Doctrine of Eros (The Symposium ) ; secondly 
the Recognition of Dreams (The Republic) ; and thirdly, the 
Doctrine of Reminiscence (The Mend). 


1. Referring to Plato’s theory of Education Brett writes, ‘It is tho first 
great example of applied psychology and .also presents the germs of 
social psychology’ (.Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Ed., Yol. 18, p. 707). 

2. A History of Philosophy, London, 1914 Ed. p. 123. 
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(a) The Doctrine op Eros . 1 

Eros is the elan vital of Plato’s philosophy of Life. The 
significance of this doctrine has been elaborated by Plato in that 
splendid piece of artistic creation, — the Symposium. Eros 
manifests itself in all the various forms of human life and even 
Reason as an aspect of the human soul is under the influence of 
this fundamental drive. Viewed in its proper perspective, the 
Symposium is not altogether a fiction. Except for some funda- 
mental questions which remain unexplained, but which are not 
peculiar to this doctrine alone, the story of Symposium remains 
pretty consistent with the general trend of the- Platonic thought. 
Soul, prior to its birth in human form, existed disembodied and 
being pure Reason could be in direct contact with the World of 
Ideas. But once it got enchained within the bodily confines it no 
more remembered, by itself, the Ideas. It was enjoined to 
co-operate with the irrational part and its purity was polluted. 
It was then that some agency was necessary to revive the memory 
of the Ideas. Beautiful objects, for instance, are one such agency 
which reminds the human soul of the Idea of Beauty that 
ultimately becomes the goal for the virtuous. Man thus becomes 
a creature who has through Reason the knowledge of the Good 
from the beginning, but he is essentially an imperfect creature, 
being himself a constituent of the World of Sense, and can only 
hope to advance towards perfection through the symphony of all 
the three sides of his soul. 

Eros of Plato is mainly a fundamental drive permeating 
all the activities of human life, but there are also other 
important factors characterising this impulse which stand 
out in their true colours only when the dialogue is read as a 
whole. Taken partially, we are most likely to be misled in either 
of the two ways : the one form is the scandalising interpretation 
of the much misunderstood concept of Platonic love ; the other 
extreme is to identify the Eros of Plato with the philosophic 
impulse only. Both these points of view are too partial and there- 
fore misrepresentations. True, to start with, Eros is represented 
as a vague and sensually inclined impulse, it is also true that the 
end or the ultimate goal of this Eros is to be the ' philosophic 

1. I hold that if Plato is to be referred to in connection with the 
Freudian or the Psycho-analytic thought it is his doctrine of Eros 
that needs to be emphasised more than anything else. Northridge, for 
instance, in his Modern Theories of the Unconscious, (London, 1924) 
refers in a very passing way only to the recognition of memory and the 
1 appetites ' as noteworthy points. See p. I — 2. 
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impulse These two are extremes. But extremities do not make 
a straight line, and what is of fundamental importance with regard 
to the Platonic Eros is the urge that underlies the development of 
this impulse from beginning to end as also the various stages of 
the process itself. The extraordinary differences between the 
respective nature of the two extremities are only superficial. 
Rightly understood they are not two, but only two aspects of one 
and the same fundamental drive. These aspects in their specific 
form arc especially human, though the drive in a slightly different 
form is also found with the animal world. 1 2 This makes it 
sufficiently clear that the two ends represent a kind of series having 
for their common denominator the hankering after perfection 
in one form or other. Here, for instance, with reference to 
sensual love it is the craving for immortality by means of the 
continuation of the species, while in respect of the philosophic 
impulse it is the yearning of the soul to be immortal through a 
process of the contemplation of the Good which is also the Beauti- 
ful. I may now restate this impulse as an urge to overcome pain 
and conquer pleasure, to enhance the happiness of man by getting 
within reach of the immortality of the soul. 3 Having thus far 
explained what ‘ Eros ’ means as a platonic concept, I proceed to 
point out its relative importance from the point of view of the 
Freudian concept of Love or what is otherwise known as 
the Libido. 

The word ‘ sex ’ in the Freudian use of the term * libido ’ or 
sex energy has a very wide connotation, Flugel remarks : * The 
terms “ libido ” and “ sex ”, as used in Freud, are in fact used 
somewhat similarly to the “ Love ” of Christian tradition or the 
Platonic Eros, though the psycho-analytic views as to the nature 
and development of “ sex ” are far more detailed and precise 
The first part of Flugel’s statement cannot be gainsaid but the latter 
cannot easily be endorsed. Nicoll has rightly pointed out the 
one-sidedness of the Freudian concept of libido. 4 As I shall 
have occasion to show later, it is the peculiar Freudian use of the 

1. It is interesting to note here the point, which I shall have occasion to 
refer to at a later stage, that the Freudian Super-ego is a development 
peculiar to man and man alone. 

2. The words ‘ pleasure ‘ pain ’ and ‘ happiness ’ are to be understood 
in the Platonic .*ense which differs from the Freudian. 

3. An Outline of Modern Knowledge, London, 1931, Flugel’s article on the 
1 Theories of Psycho-Analysis’ pp. 373-74. 

4. Dream Psychology , London, 2nd Ed., 1920, p. 77 ff. See also McDougall, 
An Outline of Psychology, London, 6th Ed., 1933, p. 431 ff. note (i) ; 
and Jastrow, The llouse that Freud Built, London, 1933, p. 48 ff. 
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term “ libido ” that is to be counted as one of the grounds on 
which Jung and Adler had to disagree with their leader. 

The resemblance between the Platonic Eros and the Freudian 
Libido has a manifold significance. Both stand for that imper- 
ceptible primal urge which goads on and explains Life. It is in the 
Platonic conception of Eros that we have the germs of those basic 
principles of the psycho-analytic theory, viz., the * Lust-Unlust’ 
Principle and the Reality Principle, of the play of the sexual 
impulse, of the conflict of various desires — all these as constituting 
the essence of man’s struggle for a condition of equilibrium, for 
some measure of happiness. Furthermore, it must be noted that 
the dream-condition and the talk about appetites that we read in 
the * Republic ’ has a genetic connection with the influence of this 
‘ Eros 

(b) The Recognition of Dreams. 

In his Introduction to Henri Bergson’s ‘Dreams’, Slosson 
writes : * Before the dawn of history mankind was engaged in 

the study of dreaming When a scholar laboriously 

translates a cuneiform tablet dug up from Babylonian mound 
where it has lain buried for five thousand years or more, the 
chances are that it will turn out either an astrological treatiBe or a 
dream book .’ 1 Whatever it turns out to be, I am only concerned 
with the gist of the remark. The problem of dreams is not a new 
one. ‘ The first book ’, Freud himself says, ‘ in which the dream 
is treated as an object of psychology seems to be that of 
Aristotle’®; but further he has rightly pointed out that the 
investigation of the phenomenon of dreams on scientific lines has 
never been undertaken before him . 8 The claim is perfectly 
justified . 4 It is indeed true that with the dawn of Psycho- 
Analysis the scientific study of dreams has been brought to the front. 
But how far this zeal of the analytic spirit has succeeded in 
unravelling the mystery enwrapping the world of dreams remains 
yet a question for the future. The various ways of interpreting 
dreams, for instance, are still in the crucible as regards their 
respective merits. To refer only to the Freudian way, Rivers 
has rightly shown some of the salient drawbacks of the Freudian 
theory of dreams . 8 Riv ers finds reasons to disagree with Freud’s 

1. Henri Bergson, Dreams, 2nd impr., London, 1915, p. 5. 

2. The Interpretation of Dreams, London, 1915 ed., p. 2. 

3. Ibid., p. 3. 

4. Of. Rivers, Conflict and Dream, London, 1923, p. 2. Also, Tansley, The 
New Psychology, 9th impr., London, 1924, p. 131. 

5. Conflict and Dream is a treatise mainly devoted to the critical examin- 
ation of the Freudian theory of dreams. 
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views on the nature of dreams as wish fulfilments, ‘distortion’ 
as a universal feature, as also the Freudian symbolism . 1 Here 
it is not my intention to undertake the examination of dreams 
as a psychological phenomenon. What I wish to show is only 
that Plato was aware, in very much the same way as the ‘ psychic- 
researches ’ of to-day, of the significance of the dream-consciousness 
having its abode in ‘a sort of subuniverse alongside of the waking 
world’ 2 , or in the unconscious or extra-conscious as we may 
call it. In support I have only to quote a passage from the 
Republic to show how it stands from the point of view of Psycho- 
Analysis. 

By way of preliminary considerations, however, a few general 
remarks about the psychology of dreams are necessary. It will 
suffice my purpose to refer only to its general nature and its 
importance from the point of view of the New Psychology. 
Other considerations like the significance peculiar to different 
types of dream-contents which differ according to the difference 
in the age of the dreamer as also with his intelligence, and even 
with different walks of life; or say, the effect of dreams in 
the psychological development of the individual; or, dreams in 
their relation to the actual life of the individual — these are details 
which can safely be omitted for the present. 

It is not too much to say that everybody who sleeps dreams, 
and everybody who breathes sleeps. Children dream, adults— men 
and women— do dream, a professor dreams but a toilworm 
craftsman dreams too. And an honest beggar is a dreamer perhaps 
of far more pleasant dreams than those of a wealthy wretch. 
Even dogs dream, they say. Dream-experience, in short, is too 
common to be introduced as something strange. But it is this 
very feature of universality that has undermined its importance 
to a considerable extent. The laity is prone to look upon any 
attempt to understand and interpret dream-experience on scientific 
lines rather as much ado about nothing. Indeed it is to the great 
credit of psycho-analysts that they have been strongly emphasising 
the peculiar bearing of this aspect of mental activity upon 
the working of mind in general. It may be noted then as 
the first characteristic of the phenomenon of dreams that 
from the point of view of dreaming we are all children of 
one God. 

1. It should be noted that on these points there seems to be general 

agreement between Nicoll ( Dream Psychology), Tansley ( The Nm 

Psychology), and Rivers. 

2. James, Principles oj Psychology, New York, 1890, Yol. II, p. 294. 
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As for the immediate causes of dreams, we find it possible to 
account for them in terms of external sense-impressions, or 
internal, i. e., organic, stimuli, or sometimes both. The nature 
and intensity of the recent experience too weighs a good deal in 
bringing about dreams, though naturally their influence is felt 
through one of the causes already statod. Dreams, as Freud 
would say is a phenomenon that is ‘ hyper- determined.’ 

Further all dreamers know that dream experience differs in 
kind from waking experience. We speak of even the dream- 
consciousness as distinct from the waking-consciousness. It is this 
dream-consciousness which tries to systematise the dream- contents, 
though the waking consciousness may, with all vohomance, 
stigmatise the dream as an incoherent whole. 

Again it is also well known that X cannot have direct access 
to the dream experience of Y, nor Y to that of Z, nor Z to that of 
X. Dreams are not amenable to external observation. But it is also 
true that X, Y, and Z are not wholly unconscious of their dreams ; 
otherwise it would not be possible for them to rolate their 
dreams in the waking shite. And here we at once como to think 
of the link between the dream life and the waking life. It is at 
this stage that wo strike upon the point of fusion of tho dream 
consciousness and the waking consciousness. 

The following diagram may conveniently aid in visualising this 
contact. Imagine two circles, one smaller than the other, touching 
at the point 0 through which a common tangent is made to pass. 
The straight line AB joins the two centres through 0, the point 
of contact. 

Life, Dreaming, and Consciousness 


M 



Fig. 2. 
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I have represented the dream-life by the smaller circle mainly 
because I am not here concerned "with the abnormals and 
experimental dreams. My main concern, it will be observed, is 
with normal minds and spontaneous dreams. And the part of life 
we spend in dreams is supposed to be much less than that covered 
by the waking life. Leaving aside the exceptions that we 
come across in the form of dual personalities, the life of an 
individual is generally taken to be a unity, and in the figure the 
line MON represents the general stream of life that accounts for 
the individuality or the unity of the life of an individual. The 
point 0 represents the momentous present which is, as Leibnitz 
says, - big with the future and laden with the past’. It is at this 
Point that the contact takes place. When we speak, for instance, 
of their dream-experiences being related by X, Y or Z respectively, 
we imply a link between the dream-consciousness and the waking 
consciousness of each, that is to say, we at once admit the possibility 
of bridging the gap that severs the two as two experiences differing 
in kind. This bridge is formed by that highly important mental 
activity, viz., memory. I have said that the line AOB represents 
the line of memory, 0 being the point where it touches the straight 
line MON which represents the general stream of life. Thus from 
the point of view of Life, Memory, like the ‘present’, has a peculiar 
temporal significance. As J. S. Haldane observes, ‘ Memory is 
indeed a meaningless word apart from conscious experience of a 
past in personal relation to a present’. 1 Forgetting is common to 
both the types of experiences 2 and in the figure the dotted clusters— 
a, b, c ; a , b , c'— may be taken as representing the forgotten 
experiences, if such an expression be allowed. Now, ‘ What is 
forgotten ?’ and ’What is remembered ? ’ are questions that touch 
the fabric of human life almost at every point in its texture and 
thus are too wide to be discussed here. Moreover, they fall outside 


1. The Philosophy of a Biologist, Oxford, 1935, p. 81. Of. Bergson, ‘Our 
memories, at any given moment, form a solid whole, a pyramid, so to 

speak, whose point is inserted precisely into our present action. But 
liehind the memories which are concerned in our occupations and are 
revealed by means of it, there are others, thousands of others, stored 
below the scene illuminated by consciousness ’ ( Dreams , London, 1915 
impr., pp. 36-37). 


2 . 


All those factors which produce forgetfulness in the waking state are 
also determinant for the forgetting of dreams ’ (Freud, Interpretation of 
Dreams, London, 1913 ed. p. 30). 

It should be noted that this phenomenon liad not escaped the notice of 
Plato ; but the form in which we have it is rather rudimentary. See 
Brett s Hutory of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 77, 
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my immediate purpose. Suffice it to say that what is remembered 
and what is forgotten has, besides many other causes 1 2 3 , a vital 
relation to the individual’s interests® in life. It needs to be added 
here on the strength of what has been already said that even in the 
most faithful account of a dream by the dreamer himself, the 
possibility of distortion cannot altogether be ignored. The 
distortion 8 itself is likely to be unconscious in the sense of being 
not deliberate. 

To sum up the discussion on the topic of dreams : 

( i ) Dreams are a pretty universal phenomenon. 

( ii) Dreams differ as to their contents according to age, the 
degree of intelligence, and the different spheres of life. 

(iii) From the point of view of the waking state, dreams are 
partly unconscious and partly conscious. 

(iv) Dreams defy external observation. 

(v) Memory constitutes the link between the dream 
consciousness and the waking consciousness, with a very strong 
possibility of distortion of the nature of the dream contents and 
their significance (as related by the dreamer). This possibility is 
all the more enhanced because the nature of the contents of dreams 
often differ very widely from the actualities of the waking state, 
though on closer observation the relation may come to be as 
meaningful as that between a'politicial cartoon and the actual 
political situation . 4 5 

On the admission of Freud himself, it is the theory of dreams 
that marks a turning-point in the history of psycho-analysis.* To 
lay down the theory in full and to describe it in all the possiblo or 
even the known ways wo uld need for itself a monograph. Freud 

1. Soundness of sleep, for instance, so far as dreams are concerned. 

2. The word interests’ is here to be understood in its popular sense: 
technically, in view of certain associations, it cannot be used without 
defining its meaning with reference to the context. 

3. Understood in its Freudian sense, there are differences of opinion 
regarding this feature of the Freudian theory of dreams. Rivers suggests 
the word transformation’ instead (Conflict and dream, London, 1923, 
p. 4). See also Tansley, The New Psychology, 9th impr., London, 1924 
pp. 141-42. 

4. Nieoll has finely compared dreams with cartoons. See his Dream 
Psychology, 2nd edition, London, 1920, especially chapter IV, p. 23 ff. 
Also see for the general nature of dreams Kimmins, Children’s Dream, 
London, 1920, chap. II, p. 20 ff. and Dibblee, IrMnd and Intuition, 
London 1929, chap. XV, p. 267 ff. 

5. New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, London, 1933, p. 15. 
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indeed is a master hand at graphic exposition. But picturesque 
descriptions are, more often than not, elusive and suffer from the 
concomitant danger of inexactitude. Freud’s exposition is all the 
more so. It is quite nice to speak of the waking, sleeping, or even 
standing and sitting, ego, for instance, on the public platform and 
for the effective narration of the Freudian discoveries. But 
for theoretical description in scientific language this multi-faced 
ego proves quite an insurmountable obstacle, and in his struggle to 
remain consistent at least with himself the ego of the scientist 
is almost shattered to pieces. Nearly three-fourths of the Freudian 
literature would not have been there, only if Freud had taken 
care to be scientifically precise and unequivocal in the statement 
of his views. Under these circumstances I must be content with 
mentioning only the outstanding features of his theory. 

Freud distinguishes between the manifest and the latent 
content of dream. What the dreamer experiences during the 
dream and relates afterwards is not all that the dream means, but 
it forms only the explicit or the manifest content of the dream. 
It is only the superficial radiation of what lies hidden in the 
depths of the psyche and which is really experienced in a 
dream. It is this alleged relation between the explicit and the 
implicit content that constitutes the foundation of the Freudian 
method of interpreting dreams. The manifest content derives all 
its value from its character of being the symbolic expression of the 
latent content. Closely allied to this is the conception of dream- 
work which is perhaps the most scientifically developed aspect of 
the Freudian theory of dreams. Dream-work is the name given 
by Freud to the processes employed by the mind during the actual 
course of the dream, the product of it being the transformation of 
the psychic material in such a manner that ordinarily the real 
meaning of the dream eludes recognition. It is here that we 
come across the all powerful multi-coloured censor of Freud. It 
is to this censor, the ‘ endo-psychic repulsion ’ ( 4 Interpretation of 
Dreams’, p. 287 ), that Freud attributes the essential part of the 
dream-work. ‘Dream formation takes place under the sway of 
a censorship which compels distortion of the dream thoughts.’ 1 
This distortion, as I have already pointed out, is a characteristic of 
the Freudian theory which on the view of Rivers and others needs 
to be modified. 

Another important and perhaps the main feature of Freud’s 
theory is that every dream is a vehicle by means of which the 
individual tries to fulfil his heart’s desire or desires which 

1. Freud, Collected Papers Yol. IV, p. 54. 
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generally belong to the repressed stock. ‘The dream represents 
the fulfilment of a wish, often of a concealed wish repressed 
from, consciousness during waking life, and expressed in the 
dream symbolically by a series of dream pictures, thoughts and 
actions.’ 1 Dream interpretation thus consists in laying bare the 
nature of the wish- fulfilment characterising different dreams. 
First and foremost, dreams are, for Freud, symbolic representations 
of wish-fulfilments. a 

Let us now turn to Plato. I have sufficiently explained the 
nature of the possible conflict between the three different aspects 
of the human soul as it is conceived by Plato. We have to bear 
in mind this aspect of the Platonic thought along with his doctrine 
of Eros when we come to consider that passage from the Republic 
in which Plato recognises dreams in a way that is significantly 
characteristic of modem times. 8 

I have no reason to go into details of the Republic. A few 

1. Tanaley, The New Psychology, 9th impr., London 1924, p. 133. 

2. Freud has replied to the criticism on this aspect of his theory in a very 
characteristic manner. In his New Introductory lectures on Psycho- 
Analysis, Freud Writes, ‘The most hotly disputed point of the whole 
theory was undoubtedly the assertion that all dreams arc wish 

fulfilments. We have kept our theory intact by dividing 

dreams into -wish-dreams, anxiety-dreams, and punishment- dreams’ 
( Underline mine, p. 41 ). I fail to understand ‘how For criticism 
on this point see Tansley, The New Psychology, 9th impr., London, 1924, 
chap. XII, esp. p. 133 ff. 

Also Rivers, Conflict and Dream, London, 1923, chap IX esp. p. 153 ff. 

3. Freud has referred to Plato’s recognition of dreams in connection with 

an important issue. Discussing * The Evil in Human Nature,’ Freud 
observes, ‘What does psycho-analysis do in this connection but confirm 
the old saying of Plato that the good are those who content themselves 
with dreaming of what others, the wicked, actually do ( The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams, London, 1613 ed., p. 122). Reference to the 
same fact is again to be found whero Freud finds fault with the Roman 
emperor for executing a subject who dreamt that he had killed the 
emperor without endeavouring to discover the significance of the 
dream (Ibid., pp. 492-493). These references, it will be observed, are 
highly significant with one of the important features of the Freudian 
theory of dreams already considered, viz., the wish-fulfilment. They 
are also noteworthy from the point of view of what Kimmins has to 
say on ‘ Dreams and Intelligence ’ : ‘ Within certain limits, the 

frequency of dreaming among healthy people varies with the state of 
development of the intelligence.’ (Children’s Dreams, London, 1920, 
p. 27). And 1 Generally speaking, dreams increase with the variety 
and activity of the intellectual life’ (Ibid. p. 28). 
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observations, however, are necessary to enlighten the passage to 
be quoted. 

The Republic is at once a moral, a sociological, and a political 
treatise. For Plato, like Socrates, morals and politics are not two 
bundles separable at will. Ethics forms the foundation and 
perhaps the only foundation of the politics of Plato. And that is 
exactly the reason why Plato’s Republic proved a Utopia for the 
faltering, if not immoral, humanity. It is indeed surprising that 
Plato, with all his intellectual powers, failed to apprehend what 
Hobhouse realised : ‘ A general degradation of type is suitable to 
the parasite, and the thick-skinned man gets on best in the 
world ’. x Whatever may be its worth for the petty politicians or 
the social retrogrades, the Republic does embody a comprehensive 
system laid down by a great man who was pining, all his life, to 
improve the lot of man. The descriptions and prescriptions, the 
diagnosis as well as the remedies, regarding the fundamental 
problems of life that we find there bear a very genuine connection 
to the living reality of the Platonic times. The Republic is no 
frantic fantacy : It is Plato’s life-blood. 

The passage which follows is perhaps even more real as it has a 
personal significance from the point of view of Plato’s own life. 
In that part of the Republic (Books VIII-IX) where this 
passage occurs, Plato is delineating the various stages of the 
progressive degeneration of an individual as well as of a nation. 
There Plato has before his mind the origin of the Sicilian 
tyranny, the life of the tyrant whose despicable living Plato 
witnessed with his own eyes, and from the effects of which he 
actually suffered. In the Platonic system of the levels of 
degradation, tyranny follows democracy, and before he portrays 
the character of the tyrannical, Plato digresses to speak of the 
‘ appetites’. It is to the lack of proper understanding of the nature 
and growth of these ‘ appetites ’ that Plato attributes the muddling 
of politics and turns to dreams for some aid in their understand- 
ing. The passage runs : — 

( The two parties to the dialogue are Socrates and Adeimantus. 
The passage 3 opens the Book IX of the Republic. I shall put in 
italics and mark with letters the significant parts of the passage 
for explanation in what follows ). 

‘ Last of all comes the tyrannical man, about whom we have 
once more to ask, how is he formed out of the democratical ? and 
how does he liv e, in happiness or in misery ? 

1. Mind in Evolution, London, 1926, p. 3. 

2. Jowett, The Eepublic of Plato, Oxford, 1888, p. 280-81. 
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‘ Yes, lie said, he is the only one remaining. 

‘ There is, however, I said, a previous question which remains 
unanswered. 

‘ What question ? 

‘ I do not think that we have adequately determined the 
nature and the number of the appetites 11 , and until this is 
accomplished the enquiry will always be confused. 

‘ Well, he said, it is not too late to supply the omission, 

‘ Very true, I said, and observe the point which I want to 
understand : Certain of the unnecessary pleasures and appetites 
I conceive to be unlawful t ; every one appears to have them 0 , hut 
in some persons they are controlled by the laws and by reason d , and 
the better desires’ prevail over them— either they are wholly 
banished or they become few and weak, while in the case of others 
they are stronger J , and there are more of them. 

' Which appetites do you mean ? 

* I mean those which are awake when the reasoning and 
human and ruling power is asleepP, then the wild boast within us, 
gorged with meat or drink P, starts up and having shaken ofE sleep, 
goes forth to satisfy his desires, and there is no conceivable folly 
or crime — not excepting incest or any other unnatural union or 
parricide \ or the eating of forbidden food— which at such a time, 
when he has parted company with all shame and sense *, a man 
may not be ready to commit. 

‘ Most true, he said. 

* But when a man’s pulse is healthy and temperate, and when 
before going to sleep he has awaked his rational powers k , and fed 
them on noble thoughts' and enquiries, collecting himself in 
meditation, after having first indulged his appetites neither too 
much nor too little 1 , but just enough to lay them to sleep, and 
prevent them and their enjoyments and pains from interfering 
with the higher principle— which he leaves in the solitude of pure 
abstraction, free to contemplate and aspire to tho knowledge of the 
unknown, whether in past, present, or future. When again he has 
allayed the passionate element, if he has a quarrel against any one 
— I say, when, after pacifying the two irrational principles, he 
rouses up the third, which is reason, before he takes his rest, then, 
as yon know, he attains truth most nearly, and is least likely to be 
the sport of fantastic and lawless visions. 

* I quite agree 

Before I say anything of my own on this passage, I must 
reproduce the pointed observations of Gomperz on this part of the 
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Republic 'which are directly relevant to my purpose. Gomperz 
•writes : 1 

‘ As if to lay still deeper foundations for this momentous 
decision,® Plato (at the beginning of the ninth book) seeks the 
tyrannical nature in process of manufacture. Two generations 
are required for its production. Its growth is caused by the 
more and more luxuriant development of passions for which 
democracy (here looked at with a more lenient eye, as the foil 
of tyranny) had prepared the ground. The wild least which 
sleeps in every man, and at times, especially by might, awakes 
to rage and roar, is freed from every restraining curl; the 
herd of ‘wild and mutinous desires' is let loose. Out of the many 
passions one comes forward as master, as the ‘tyrant within 
the Soul’ and the other desires form its body-guard. Here, 
too, are soon enrolled the laser tendencies once repressed, but 
now emancipated; the good impulses which resist them are 
killed or banished ; the man’s soul is purged of temperance'. 

The passage from Plato is important not only from the point 
of view of Psycho-Analysis but even from that of general 
psychology. For a psycho-analyst of the Freudian school, it 
should read ultra-modern. Plato’s plea is for the same kind of 
life which Havelock Ellis advocates when he says 'the whole art of 
living lies in a fine balance of expression and repression’. The 
immediate goal of Psycho-Analysis is to improve the condition of 
the abnormal by trying to restore mental equanimity and to apply 
ultimately the knowledge of mind thus gained to ensure conditions 
whioh will secure normal life for as many as possible. To 
appreciate its full meaning the passage needs to be analysed on 
psycho-analytic lines. 

(a) Without transgressing the limits of sane interpretation, 
* a PPetites ’ can be understood to mean the primitive instincts or 
the crude impulses of Froud. 

(b) ‘ Certain unlawful’. 

Plato is undoubtedly referring here to the extravagant in- 
dulgence in sensual pleasures. I would not interpret the word 
‘unlawful’ as implying anything socially or politically ‘ illegal’ in 
the modem sense of the term. As I have already suggested, for 
Plato morals and politics are one. ‘Unlawful’ should mean ‘against 
the dictates of Reason— Reason which is always eager to provide the 
maximum possible scope for the development of the personality of 
the indiv idual i n societ y. It should be well realised, as I 

1. Greek ThinJ:ers, London, 1905, Vol. Ill, p. 98. 

2. This refers to certain preceding remarks of Qomperz. Italics Mine. 
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shall presently show, that Plato is not professing to preach 
asceticism. 

( c ) ‘ Everyone appears to have them ’. 

Here Plato asks ns to get rid of the idea that the birth of an 
individual seals his lot, that the great are born, and that saints are 
never made. Plato, it must be remembered, was not slow to 
realise in the fourth century B. c. what James wrote on the eve 
of the twentieth: ' Habit is the enormous fly-wheel of society, its 
most precious conservative agent ’. 1 Plato does seem to believe 
that man is the architect of his own fortune. Plato’s is a plan of 
life grounded on formal and healthy optimism. He lacked only 
the Freudian apparatus. The poor as well as the rich, the dunce 
no less than the wise, the saint equally as the wretch, the young 
and the old alike — everyone is possessed of these 1 appetites ’. But 
for them Morality and Progress would be meaningless epithets : 
The human soul would for ever be shorn of its sweet beauty. 

( cl ),(©),( f ) taken together would represent something like 
the ego, super-ego, and the censor of Freud. By the term ‘ laws ’ 
taken separately I would understand especially censorship of the 
ego— censorship which, as Rivers puts it, is ‘ a social process ’, 
— though reason is the fundamental factor in the genesis of the 
‘laws’. Something definitely corresponding to the Freudian 
censor, we get below. By ‘ reason ’ taken by itself, I would 
rather understand the super-ego. Collectively, the expression 
4 laws ’ and 4 reason 4 should be taken to connote the 4 censor ’ 
which serves the ego rather than the super-ego which rules it. It 
is indeed presumptuous to try to read everything Freudian in the 
language of Plato. Better look at Adam for the features of Freud ! 
This is far from being my ambition. My task is simple : to submit 
the possible interpretations, which claim to be no more than 
tentative, of the Platonic writing before me. To proceed, where 
shall we find the ego ? It is I submit, in the ‘ better desires ’ 
understood as one bundle working in co-operation with the 4 laws ’ 
and 4 reason ’. On the same logic I understand the rest of the 
paragraph. The 4 Unconscious ’ is formed by those 4 appetites ’ 
which are 1 wholly banished’ ; or which 4 become few and weak,’ or 
which 4 arc stronger ’. The expression 4 wholly banished ’ cannot be 
taken literally. Nature denies us the power of destroying any of 
our innate endowments in that sense, at the same time bestowing 
upon us the gift of intelligence for their betterment. The words 

4 everyone appears become few and weak ’ 

represent pretty well the idea of the process of sublimation — which 

1. James, Principles of Psychology, New York, 1890, Vol., I, p. 181. 
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for Freud means a use of psycho-sexual energy only.’ This is all 
about the so-called normal people who admit of various degrees. 
We get next a reference to the socially abnormal and the 
neurotics where Plato says that ‘in the case of others they are 
stronger, and there are more of them’ (they and them for 
‘appetites’). 

(g) Tbe expression ‘ Those which ruling 

power ’ (underline mine) very directly anticipates the conception 
of the Freudian censor. 

(h) In the expression ‘Gorged with meat and drink’ Plato 
seems to admit the organic causation of dreams. (See the general 
nature of dreams discussed above.) 

(i) ‘Not except incest parricide’. 

This expression most definitely corresponds to the Freudian credo 
of the CEdipus complex. 

(j) ‘ Has parted sense ’. 

The unconscious becomes too active and strong for the control 
of the censor and guidance by the ego and the super-ego. 

(k) and (1) : Here Plato clearly appears to admit the 
substantial influence of the immediately previous occurrences, 
especially thoughts and actions, on the possibility and nature of 
dreams. This whole paragraph is highly significant. It shows 
Plato advocating, in a very practical manner the ways and means of 
a balanced life as also its effects. Hume, too, sounds the same note 
in his ' An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding ’ when 
he advises : ‘ Be a philosopher ; but, amidst all your philosophy, be 
still a man.’ 1 And what else is the advocacy of that philosopher- 

sage Spinoza ? He tells 2 you : * To make use of things 

and to delight in them as much as possible (provided we do not 
disgust ourselves with them, which is not delighting in them), is 
the part of a wise man. It is the part of a wise man, I say, to 
refresh and invigorate with moderate and pleasant eating and 
drinking, with sweet scents and the beauty of green plants, with 
ornament, with music, with sports, with the theatre, and with all 
things of this kind which one man can enjoy without hurting 
another. For the human body is composed of a great number of 
parts of diverse nature , which constantly need new and varied 
nourishment, in order that the whole of the body may be equally 
fit for everything which can follow from its nature, and conse- 
quently the mvnd may be equally fit to understand many things 


1. 'Enquiries' Oxford, 1902, p. 9. 

2. ' Ethic Part IV, Schol. to corol., 2 of Prop. XLV. Italics Mine. 
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at once. This mode of living best of all agrees both -with our 
principles and -with common practice ; therefore th is mode of 
jiving is the best of all, and is to be universally commended’. 

(c) The Doctrine op Reminiscence (The Mono). 

Plato’s doctrine of Reminiscence, -which is explicitly stated in 
the Meno, is closely related to his theory of Ideas. Its basis, for all 
practical purposes, does appear to be the immortality of the soul but 
how far does it determine the genuine character of the doctrine is 
a dubious question. From the point of view of the general trend of 
the Platonic thought, its relation to the immortality of the soul 
does not seem to be very significant. What needs to be emphasised 
is its relation to the theory of Ideas. Plato’s belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul is, as yet, far from being confirmed. 1 2 But 
there are no two opinions about the Platonic character of the theory 
of Ideas. The soul of Plato’s philosophy is his doctrine of Ideas, 
The doctrine of Reminiscence, in short, savours more of a 
metaphysical, and in a sense even a mythical, strain than of a 
psychological character. As it falls, therefore, outside our direct 
concern, it need not detain us long. 

The doctrine presonts a double character ; it can be interpreted 
from the point of view of the pre-existence or immortality of the 
soul, as also, from the side of the important distinction between 
the conceptual and the perceptual. The soul being immortal, the 
span of its existence in human form is but a part for its history. 
And before it started its bodily existence, it must necessarily have 
been in direct contact with the World of Ideas, when it must have 
been in possession of the entire ‘ knowledge ’. But in human form 
it finds itself in a state of oblivion. It is no more in direct sight 
of the Ideas, but the capacity to revive the memory of the former 
experience is not lost. What is necessary is a go-between and it is 
the sensuous perception that helps the soul here. The sensuous 
perception, through ‘ reminisence ’, provides the human soul with 
a clue that may, if it be properly utilised, enable it to regain the 
knowledge of Ideas. Learning thus becomes ‘recollection’. This 
is all what the doctrine means in plain language. 

It is on this plain, or better superficial, meaning that 
Montmasson 3 seems to have based his interpretation. He has 
neglected to take note of the scientific, which is also the Platonic, 
side of the doctrine. Montmasson sees in this doctrine, ‘ The 
germs’ of what he calls ‘ The distant or palingenetic unconscious’. 

1. Zeller, Plato and the Old Academy , London, 1888, p. 410. 

2. Montmasson, Invention and the Unconscious, London, 1931 . 
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He observes in this connection; ‘The perceptions of the senses 
are the recollections of ideas known to souls before their union 
with bodies. Now these particular souls arise by emanation from 
the cosmic soul or God. The theory of reminiscence implies a 
certain unconscious participation by the soul in Divine truth. 
The actual conscious soul is, as it were a degradation of the Divine 
principle from which, unknowingly, it derives its origin. It is 
this primitive existence, this distant unconsciousness, which 
explains the doctrine of reminiscence’ (p. 12). This point of view 
needs our attention for two reasons : first, Montmasson has dis- 
tinguished ‘ The theories relating to the impersonal or metaphysical 
unconscious’ from what he calls ‘the Hypotheses of the distant 
or palingendic unconscious ’ ; and secondly, from the point of view 
of this distinction, he interprets Plato’s doctrine of Reminiscence 
as belonging to the category of ‘distant’ or ‘ palingenetic un- 
conscious because it is based on and explained by the assumption 
of the ‘ primitive existence of the soul ’. I am not questioning 
in the least the distinction made by Montmasson. My difficulty 
is whether, even on such a distinction Montmasson’s interpretation 
of Plato's doctrine of Reminiscence is satisfactory. For, as I have 
already remarked, the close relation of the doctrine to the theory 
of Ideas is far more significant than its superficial connection with 
the idea of pre-existence. 

It iB not possible here to discuss the relevant parts of the 
Mono. But a summary account is necessary. In his introduction 
to the 2Icno, Jowett writes, 1 ‘ This dialogue contains the first 
intimation of the doctrine of reminiscence and of the immortality 
of the soul. The proof is very slight, even slighter than in the 
Phaedo and Republic. Because men had abstract ideas in a 
previous state, they must have always had them, and their souls 
therefore must have always existed (S6A). For they must always 
have been either men or not men. The fallacy of the latter words 
is transparent. And Socrates himself appears to be conscious of 
their weakness ; for he adds immediately afterwards, “ I have 
said some things of which I am not altogether confident ” (Cf. 
Phaedo 114 D, 115 D). It may be observed, however, that the 
fanciful notion of pre-existence is combined with a true but 
Partial view of the origin and unity of knowledge, and of the 
association of ideas. Knowledge is prior to any particular 
knowledge, and exists not in the previous state of the individual, 
lut of the race. It is potential, not actual, and can only be 
appropriated by strenous exertion ” (pp. 3-9, Italics Mine). 

1. The Dialogues of Plato, Oxford, 1892, Vol. II. 
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On the points which. I have been trying to emphasise, a few 
observations from A. B. Taylor 1 may be subjoined to make the 
matter clear. Taylor, in an explanatory note on this doctrine, 
observes : 

4 As we are encountering the doctrine of “ recollection ” for 
the first time it is worth while to note what the exact point of it 
is. It must be observed that it is not a theory of “ innate ideas ” 
or “ innate knowledge”, in the popular senBo of the words. We 
are not supposed to bring any actual knowledge into the world, 
ready-made with us. On the contrary, we are said to have learned 
truth but to have lost it again, and we have to recover what we have 
lost. The recovery requires a real and prolonged effort of steady 
thinking; what “recollection” or more accurately “being reminded” 

does for us is to provide the starting point for this effort 

The main emphasis thus falls not on the Orphic 

doctrine of pre-existence and re-incarnation 

but on the function of sense-experience as suggestive 

of and pregnant with truths of an intelligible order which it does 
not itself adequately embody or establish. And the philosophical 
importance of the doctrine is not that it proves the immortality 
of the soul, but that it shows that the acquisition of knowledge is 
not a matter of passively receiving ‘instruction’, but one of 
following up a personal effort of thinking once started by an 
arresting sense-experience ’ (p. 136). Thus we clearly see how 
superficial is the connection betwcon the doctrine of reminiscence 
and the notion of pre-existence. But the bond between the 
former and the theory of Ideas is yet to be positively established. 

Taylor may again be quoted with profit. Commenting on 
‘ The Argument from the Doctrine of Reminiscence ’ in the 
Phaedo Taylor writes : 

* One should note several things about the way in which 
tho doctrine of the ‘.forms ’ is introduced into this argument. 
For one thing, we see that there is no room in the theory for 
“ innate ” ideas in the strict sense of the word, and that there 
is no question of a knowledge acquired independently of 
experience. The whole point of the argument is that we should 
never be “put in mind” of the “ forms ”, but for the suggestion 
of tho senses. Again, the most important feature of the 
process of “ being reminded ” is that sense perceptions 

suggest standards to which they do not themselves conform 

These two considerations, taken together, show 

that the theory does full justice to both parts of the Kantian 

1. Plato : The Man and His Work, 2nd ed,, London, 1927. 
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Dictum that “ percepts without concepts are blind, concepts 

without pei'cepts are empty ” ’ (p. 188). 

But it may rightly be aslced : Whatever its basis may be, 
what is the exact bearing of this doctrine of Reminiscence on the 
hypothesis of the unconscious or the subconscious ? To this I 
reply at once that this bearing is neither very close nor direct, and 
consecpiently the proof cannot be very convincing. All the same, 
it is a means by which ‘ Plato endeavours to solve the problem ’ 
the problem of knowledge — ‘ by what is practically a reference 
to the sub-conscious. He extends the meaning of knowledge so as 
to make it include, not merely actual conscious knowledge, but 
also the knowledge we possess without being aware of it.’ 1 2 It is 
in this doctrine of Reminiscence that consists ‘The nearest 
approach Plato makes to the notion of subconscious states.’ 3 4 

And now I submit the following considerations with regard to 
this Doctrine of Reminiscence. From the side of the idea of 
primitive existence the doctrine appears to be no more than a 
mythical projection of Plato’s religious, or may be even moral, 
views which he finds conducive to the health of man. From the 
point of view of the theory of Ideas, the doctrine is, more or less, 
metaphysical in character. But both these views would well 
subserve an interpretation which is more psychological than either, 
viz., that the doctrine without any distortion, may be brought 
under the category of what we have described as the Innate, or 
what Montmasson calls" the ‘Hereditary’, unconscious. We 
might go even further to hazard a conjecture that the doctrine of 
Reminiscence comes very close to the conception of biological 
memory*. 


Aristotle (.381-322 B.C.). 

Here I leave Plato and pass on to his disciple, Aristotle who 
‘outstrips his master in all those qualities which mark the full 
manhood of science.’ I have had an occasion to refer to Aristotle 
as the founder of scientific psychology. Now this psychology 
founded by Aristotle is objective, or as Hoffiding puts it ‘experi- 
ential,’ in kind. The method employed by Aristotle is in essence 

1. It. Latta, The Significance of the Subconscious , Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, N. S., Yol. Ill, p. 189. 

2. Brett, History of Psychology , Vol. I, p. 77. 

3. Ibid., p. 302. 

4. The problem of biological memory lias been excellently discussed by 
Itignano. See his Biological Memory, London, 1931, esp. chapB. XII, 
XIII & XIV. 
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empirical. Here it is possible to take note of Aristotle the 
psychologist only from three points of view, viz., 

(a) The meaning of Dreams ; 

(b) The conception of Catharsis; and 

(c) The Bipartite division of Reason which, for 

Aristotle, is peculiar to man. 

(a) Aristotle on Dreams. 

Aristotle was perhaps the first to realise the importance of 
dreams as a psychological phenomenon. Freud’s own recognition 
of this fact has already been mentioned 1 . Neither is it possible 
nor necessary for our purpose to undertake a critical scrutiny of 
Aristotle’s ideas about dreams. It shall be my endeavour only to 
show how far and in what sense dreams were looked upon by 
Aristotle as the product of the subconscious (or unconscious) 
mental processes. 

It is advantageous to bear in mind from the beginning certain 
drawbacks of the Aristotelian thought. Aristotle tried his hands 
at a good many things with the result that the spirit of system 
seems to have lost its control in respect of some important aspects 
of his thought : He huddles up. together, for instance, dream- 
pictures and memory-pictures under the one category of the 
"Phantasies” or “phantasms”. And, as Gomperz has pointed 
out the treatment of sleep and dreams is again weakest at the 
point where physiological explanations are attempted 2 . But 
Aristotle’s dream psychology, it needs to be remembered, is not to 
be criticised for its shaky structure, it is as the scientific found- 
ation of the study of a significant mental phenomenon that it 
deserves credit. 


1. For Freud’s reference to Aristotle in connection with the phenomenon 
of dreams see the following : 

(1) Interpretation of Dream, London, 1913, p. 27. Reference to 
Aristotle’s acquaintance with the fact that dreams make us 
sensitive to incipient morbid conditions which fall outside the 
focus of attention during the waking state. 

(2) Collected Papers, Vol. IV, London, 1925, p. 150. Aristotle referred 
to sb recognising the important fact that dreams are the mental 
activity of the sleeper ’. See also New Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-Analysis, London, 1933, p. 27. 

(3) Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, London, 1922, p. 71. 
Reference to the same fact. 

Zeller corroborates this. See his Aristotle, London, 1897, Vol. II 
pp. 76-77. 

2. Greek Thinkers , London, 1912, Vol. IV, p. 184. 
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It is not vary easy to form an exact estimate of the 
Aristotelian conception of Mind. Consciousness is not the central 
feature of the Aristotelian apprehension of psychical facts. 4 Soul ’ 
is the central concept ■with Aristotle. But even here he has his 
own way of looking at it. The soul, as Aristotle thinks of it, is 
neither to be identified with body nor with mind but is something 
which explains all vital processes manifested in the life of plants, 
animals, and man. In this hierarchy, the human soul is at the 
apex. It is endowed with Reason in addition to the other qualities 
which it has in common with either of the remaining types of 
vital processes. As the most perfect of the three, the human soul 
is also the most comprehensive. Man thus being Nature’s most 
perfect product, Aristotle thinks that the study of the principle of 
Reason or thought which is essentially human would embrace all 
psychological problems. 

Aristotle thus gives us no comprehensive theory of Mind 
which can be called psychological in the modern sense of the term. 
Human soul, as Aristotle conceives it, may be taken to stand for 
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letter things in their ivakening hours, while those ivho are less 
well disposed in mind or body have worse dreams .' 1 2 

Notwithstanding its defects, Aristotelian idea of dreams, as 
it can be understood from the foregoing citations does not seem 
to be at wide variance with the modern conception in general or 
the Freudian in particular. 

Aristotle’s definition along with the first passage stands in good 
comparison with the following observations of Freud : ‘ The state 
of sleep represents a turning away from the real external world, 
and thus provides a necessary condition for the development of a 

psychosis The harmless 

dream-psychosis is the result of a consciously willed 3 , and only 
temporary withdrawal from the external world ; it ceases to 
operate when relations with the external world are resumed. 
While the sleeper is isolated, there is an alteration in the distri- 
bution of his psychic energy ; part of the repressive expenditure 
which is otherwise used to keep down -the unconscious, can be 
saved, for if the unconscious makes use of its relative freedom and 
enters on some activity, it finds the avenue to motor expression 
stopped up, and only the innocent outlet of hallucinatory satis- 
faction open to it’. As can be gathered from the second passage 
quoted above, Aristotle seems also to have grasped the relation of 
dreams to the difference in age ( though it is difficult to be exact 
about the extent of the ‘non-dreaming’ period of life of which 
Aristotle speaks ), and to the change of emotionality. 

The last among the passages cited above is perhaps the most 
important. It is very clearly reminiscent of Plato's words which 
I had an occasion to refer to. 8 Its resemblance to the Freudian 
idea of wish-fulfilment in connection with the nature of dreams, 
though not exactly identical, is quite close. 

( b ) The Theory of Catharsis ( or Katharsis ). 

The direct historical leanings of Psycho-Analysis are traced 
back to Breuer ( 1842-1925 ), a medical practitioner in Vienna. 
It is in the early eighties of the last century that Breuer is 
supposed to have laid the foundations of the psycho-analytic 

1. The Works of Aristotle, Oxford, 1927. Prollemata 966b — 967a. Italics 
mine. 

2. Characterising sleep as a consciously willed phenomenon is one of those 
points in the Freudian theory of dreams which cannot he easily accepted. 

3. See above, p. 118. 
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method. 1 2 It was while treating a hysterical girl-patient that 
Breuer came to hit upon this particular line of procedure. 
He discovered that the many symptoms which were observable in 
his patient were not without meaning ; the symptoms were 
significantly related to certain of her past experiences which she 
no more remembered. Breuer further observed that when the 
patient was in the hypnotic state, the memory of these particular 
experiences could be revived— this revival acting at least as a 
temporary antidote and thus bringing about a considerable relief 
in the mental condition of the patient. Thus the method as it 
was conceived by Breuer consisted essentially in the revival 
of pathogenic memories under the influence of hypnosis enabling 
the patient to re-experience in consciousness the relevant emotions. 
The actual process is called ‘abreaction’, and the line of procedure 
goes by the name of ‘ cathartic ’ method. 

It is from the point of view of this historical fact that the 
Aristotelian conception of ‘Catharsis ’ 3 derives its significance. 
It is with reference to the theory of Art (which includes even 
Tragedy as an artistic production) that Aristotle speaks of this 
theory of ‘ Catharsis ’. But the ond in view is ethical in character : 
The idea is to excite the passions of man for the effective self- 
purification of the soul. This Aristotle-Frcud relation has been 
referred to by Plugel as well as Cyril Burt in definite terms. 
Referring to the ‘Cathartic’ method Flugel writes": ‘This 
procedure obviously has some resemblance to “ confession ” as 
practised by the Roman Catholic Church (though freed from the 
moral and theological implications of this latter) and— going further 
back to the function of tragedy, as expounded by Aristotle, who 
had taught that tragedy produces a healthful “ purging ” by 
intense arousal of the emotions of “ pity ” and “ terror ” ’. And 


1. To suit his needs, Freud has improved immensely upon the method 
inaugurated by Breuer. Here it is neither possible nor necessary to 
exaimue the method in its details. What needs to be observed is 
that the psycho- analytic method of Freud has its genesis in the 

Cathartic’ method of Breuer. Freud has recognised the fact more 
than once. See, for instance, his Collected Papers, Vol. I, London 1924 
p. 244. ’ 

2. Barnet writes : ‘Aristoxenos tells us that the Pythagoreans employed 

music to purge the soul as they used medicine to purge the body, and 
it is abundantly clear that Aristotle’s famous theory of Katharais is 
derived from Pythagorean sources ’ (.Early Greek Philosophy, London, 
1908, p. 107). ' 

3. A Hundred Years of Psychology, Duckworth, 1933, p. 280. 

17 
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Burt observes 1 2 : ‘ The idea that the mind is eased by working 
off, and purging itself, as it were, of any unwholesome excitement 
is as old as Aristotle ; and Aristotle’s term has been adopted to 
designate this therapeutic process. It is commonly described as 
the “ Cathartic method ” ’ 

(c) The Bipartite Division of Reason. 

The modern idea of mind is comprehensive enough to 
include within its compass not only consciousness, i.e. 
conscious mental processes with their product, but also 
the unconscious mental activity which manifests itself in different 
forms. In other words, to-day an adequate study of mind 
necessitates the consideration of what Malinowski calls ‘the 
unofficial and unacknowledged sides of human life’. 3 This view 
of mind is one of those important things for which Freud and the 
psycho-analysis in general deserve great credit. But we are on 
the wrong track if we think that this doep insight with regard to our 
mental life was entirely beyond the mental horizon of the 
thinkers of the past. That they have not given us a dynamic 
theory of mind in a concrete form or that the systematic 
exposition of their ideas about mind and its working which have 
come down to us fail to stand the test of practical application to 
the variety of mental phenomena are quite different matters. To 
condemn their achievements on these counts is to show complete 
ignorance of what the progressive development of man means. 

Mind, or what Aristotle calls human soul, has two aspects ; 
active and passive. Reason, especially as the capacity to reflect 
is the form characteristic of this human soul. The vital processes 
which man possesses in common either with the lower animals or 
plants furnish the material for the realisation of this form. It is 
this Reason which enables man to lead what we call a higher kind 
of life. Again it is through its influence that impulse grows into 
will, knowledge is formed out of imagination. Now this 
activity distinctive of the human soul, Aristotle thinks, comes 
from without ’. He designates it as the active, or creative, reason 
in contrast with passive or receptive reason which stands for 
everything plastic and is worked upon by the active reason. ‘The 
passive’ reason signifies the individual phase ( Erscheinungsweise ) 
given in the natural disposition of the individual man, and 
determined by the occasions of his personal experience, — the 
active’ reason, on the contrary, signifying the pure reason 

1. The Subnormal Mind, London, 1935, p. 310, 

2. Sex and Repression in Savage Society, London, 1927, p. VIII. 
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considered as unity in its nature and principles ( princijrielle 
Einheitlichkeit), common to all individuals 1 2 .’ 

This distinction between the ‘active’ and ‘passive’ reason is 
full of meaning and pervades not only the psychology of Aristotle 
but also his ethics. From the modern psychological point of view, 
however, the vagueness which clouds the distinction as also the 
distinguished parts limits their importance here. The meaning of 
the ‘active’ or ‘creative’, reason and the ‘passive’, or receptive, 
reason is rather ambiguous and consequently possible interpret- 
ations are more than one. 

Take first the ‘active’, or creative, reason. This reason it is to 
be noted, is immortal and thus entirely independent of the soul’s 
union with body. It resembles in this respect Plato’s rational 
soul. To this extent it is impersonal too. So far there seems 
to be no ambiguity. But here the question arises whether this 
‘active’ reason is not personal in another sense. Let me 
elaborate this point a little, though it may involve some repetition. 
On the view of Aristotle what distinguishes the human soul from 
the vegetative and animal souls is this endowment of ‘active’ 
reason. In other words, every human being is human because 
it posseses the human soul, the sine qua non of which is the 
‘active’, reason. That is to say, mankind ‘as a whole’ is to be 
distinguished from the vegetative-kind and the animal-kind, 
because every constituent of it is endowed with this faculty of 
‘active’ reason. And I feel that there lurks an ambiguity about the 
adjunct ‘universal’ as qualifying ‘active’ reason. If it is under- 
stood as a distinguishing feature of ‘mankind as a whole', the 
interpretation leaves full room to posit individual variability even 
with regard to this aspect of Reason. But in addition if we 
understand by it ‘equal’ distribution among all the constituents of 
humanity, we bring about a considerable change in the import 
the term ‘active’ reason. I am not very sure on this point, but it is 
the first of these interpretations which I feel inclined to follow. 
Nor am I very particular about being certain on this issue, because 
whatever the decision, psychologically it would not carry us any 
farther. For no interpretation would give us this ‘active’ reason 
in a pure psychological form stripped of everything mystical, 
or call it mythological. As Ward observes, this ‘doctrine of 
active intellect is rather theological than psychological ; it is in the 
main his philosophical version of the widely held belief of man’s 
participation in the divine.’ 3 

1. \V indleband, A History of Philosophy, London, 1914, p. 150. 

2. Ward, Psychological Principles, Cambridge, 1918, p. 14. 
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So far as I know, it is only Montmasson who has tried to look 
at this ‘active’ reason from the point of view of the unconscious. 
He brings this doctrine under the category of what he calls the 
impersonal or metaphysical unconscious . 1 2 Here again I do not 
find it very easy to understand him. If this doctrine of ‘active* 
reason smacks of a theological tinge— and I think it does — it may 
he impersonal but it cannot be metaphysical, except by a very 
special restriction of the connotation of the term ‘metaphysics’ for 
.which there seems to be no emergency. In the strict sense of the term 
‘metaphysics,’ for anything to be ‘impersonal’ and ‘metaphysical’ 
are certainly compossible possibilities ; but to say that because a 
certain thing possesses these two as compossible aspects, everything 
that comes under the one category can automatically be brought 
under the other is something which cannot easily bo understood. 
Montmasson, however, has treated this point very summarily and 
to say anything more in this connection would be rather pre- 
sumptuous on my part. Only I suggest that even on the distinction 
which Montmasson himself makes with regard to different 
opinions on the question of the nature of the unconscious he could 
have very rightly brought this doctrine of ‘active’ reason under the 
category of what he calls the distant or palingenetic unconscious. 
From the point of our distinction, I am not able to arrive at a final 
position as to the classification of this doctrine. The most I can 
say is that if this ‘active’, or ‘creative’, reason, is peculiar to each 
individual— and that is how I understand it— then it can partially 
be brought under the category of what wo have called the 
Innate unconscious.® 

Perhaps it is this Innate unconscious which dominates the great 
minds. Mind is the man after all. We do not get a N ewton per apple 
that falls. Bathing was a matter of common practice but it needed 
Archimedes to ennunciate the Law of Immersion. Thousands 
might have wept when Socrates drank hemlock, but Phaedo is a 
legacy left by Plato alone. Even ordinary incidents and everyday 
occurrences are simply switched, and the world is onlightened on 
problems and riddles which may have baffled the human imagination 
for centuries : what matters is only the hand. And, I submit 


1. Invention and the Unconscious, p. 10. 

2. It will be observed that in explaining the Innate unconscious I have 
almost come to mean by it mental inheritance. And from this point of 
view I may be asked whether by classifying this ‘active’ reason as 
Innate unconscious, I suggest that the doctrine of heredity governs even 
the superhuman minds. I reply that the issue is too big for a short and 
definite opinion. 
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that it is the individual differences with regard to the endowment 
of this ‘active’ reason that holds the key to this magic. 

But it is the ‘ passive ’ reason, we are told which forms the 
individuality of the individual. It constitutes ‘ the natural 
disposition of the individual man determined by the occasions 
of his personal experience. If so, then on the distinction we have 
made, it should partly form the Innate unconscious and partly 
the Acquired. 

* • * 

Here then I leave the Ancient Period, and before passing to 
the modern, it is worthwhile to cast a glance back. It cannot be 
denied that certain confusion mars almost all the interpretations 
which have been so far advanced. And with no effort is it possible 
to escape this situation of doubtful certainty. No thinker of this 
period enables us to draw what can be called a consistent and 
comprehensive theory of mind from the point of view of modern 
psychology. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle are minds which can 
undoubtedly be counted among the greatest of any time in the 
world’s history. But whatever may be the greatness of a genius, 
it has to live in time and move in space ; and even supposing 
it succeeds in getting over its surrounding ties, it remains a fact 
that it has to elbow its way upwards through the forces around. 
Indeed, it is this ability more than anything else, which makes 
genius a genius. In Socrates we have a philosopher-saint, in Plato 
a poet-philosopher, in Aristotle a philosopher-scientist. No science 
begins as a science. A background is an essential pre-requiBite 
and perhaps Plato needed Socrates, and Aristotle needed both. 
Though they have not given us a scientific theory of mind and its 
working the foundations they have laid are significant enough to 
make us realise the importance of the deeper recesses of mind 
which guide and control human activity in general to a consider- 
able extent. And this contribution is undoubtedly substantial 
enough, for we must not forget that the period we have been 

“ far ? r ° m beiDg even the bab 5hood, much less the 
childhood, of scientific psychology. It marks only the period of 
its inception. 


( To bo continued . ) 


G. K. Sabnis 



“ BOMBAY WORKERS OF UNTOUCHABLE 


CLASSES ” 


Introductory 

“In characterising a Society whether ancient or modern 
there are two elements rather closely inter-connected which 
are of prime importance; one is the economic system and 
the other is the family Bystem ”. 1 In these words Mr. Bertrand 
Rnssell has given a very sound advice to a student of a social 
group. If sound and accurate conclusions are to he deduced, the 
data must not be purely sociological nor purely economic. These 
two factors, extensive as they are, and though separate they seem 
to he, are dependent on each other: The depressed Classes or the 
Backward Classes, as they are termed now, form a large portion of 
the Indian Population. In Bombay City 104,977 a persons belong 
to the Depressed Classes. Of these 61,564 are males and 43,413 8 
are females. Their conditions are undergoing a radical change 
and hence it will not be out of place to hold a mirror up to 
show what they are both socially and economically at this 
juncture. 

The Depressed Classes living in Bombay can be divided into 
two main sections on linguistic basis : the Marathi speaking and the 
Gujerati speaking. The Marathi speaking people come largely from 
Konkan and the Deccan Plateau. Of course there are some who come 
even from distant places like Nagpur and Berar. The Gujerati 
speaking people come from Gujerat, Kutch and Kathiawar. Even 
though these two units belong to the same religion still there is a great 
influence of the culture of the province they represent. Therefore 
if these two units are taken together, the conclusions would not be 
as specific as desired but of a general nature. On the other hand, 
if one homogeneous unit is taken the conclusions would be definite 
and useful. For example, there is such a great difference between 
the customs and manners and the ways of living including food 
and clothes between these two linguistically different societies, 

1. Bertrand Russell ; “Marriage and Morals” Page 9. 

2. Census of India 1931 Vol. 9 Part 1. Page 42, Cities of . the Bombay 

Presidency— Bombay. 

3. Ibid. 
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that it is necessary to use separate data for each unit to avoid 
creating a wrong impression about any group. It is a well-known 
fact that in India customs and manners and therefore social and 
economic conditions in different provinces are different and in a 
cosmopolitan City like Bombay these differences are no less 
observed. Under these circumstances, I propose to deal with the 
Gujerati speaking members of the Depressed Classes in Bombay. 

To acquire sufficient data a questionnaire in Gujerati was 
printed and information was collected by going from door to door. 
The proportion of Schedules to be collected from one particular 
locality was not based on any hard and fast rule ; but an attempt 
was made to visit almost all the centres where these people live to 
make the data as representative as possible. I visited the follow- 
ing 22 places and was able to get 634 schedules duly filled in 

Statement No. 1 


1. 

Centre 

Annesly Road 

• •• 

No. of 
Schedules 

22 

2. 

Arthur Road 

• •• 

3 

3. 

Bhendi Bazar 


1 

4. 

Byculla 

• •• 

19 

5. 

Chinchpokly 

... 

4 

6. 

Dadar Main Road 

... 

73 

7. 

Dadar Ry. Quarters 

• •• 

4 

8. 

Elphinstone Road 

• •• 

7 

9. 

Girgaum 

• •• 

1 

10. 

J. J. Hospital Quarters 

... 

5 

11. 

Gunbow Street 


1 

12. 

Mogul Galli 

• • • 

8 

13. 

Mhatar Pakhadi 

... 

11 

14. 

Prabha Devi 


45 

15. 

Parel — Poibvadi 


31 

16. 

Sukhlaji Street 

• •• 

46 

17. 

Tarvadi 

• •• 

77 

18. 

Taikalwadi — Dadar 


• 69 

19. 

Umarkhadi 

• •• 

27 

20. 

Wal Pakhadi 

• •• 

187 

21. 

Worli 

• •• 

2 

22. 

Wadi Bunder 

• «« 

1 
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Of these 634 schedules the following classification can be 
made according to caste : — 

Statement No. 2 


1 . 

Bhangis 

... 265 

2. 

Meghawals 

... 309 

3. 

Dheds 

39 

4. 

Chamars 

21 



634 


Housing 

These people are not given any particular corner of 
the City to live in but it could be seen from Statement No. 1 they 
are spread everywhere. During the course of my investigation 
I found the people of the same oaste live together. For example, 
a Meghawal would live where Meghawals are living. The houses 
of the members of the Depressed Classes present a gloomy ap- 
pearance. I do not know how their home can be the sphere of 
harmony and peace or it can bo a paradise. To my mind for this 
the people are not to blame. In order to turn a verandah — if there 
is one — into a ‘room’ suitable to sleep in they put up gunny bags 
all around it, or to protect themselves from the sun and the rain 
they fix worn out pieces of gunnies or even of rags on their win- 
dows and doors, these pieces become extremely dirty and black 
on account of the fuel they use. These people generally use saw- 
dust, dung-balls, rags, waste-papers and in a few cases inferior 
-wood and very rarely coal as fuel. Naturally the room is full of 
smoke ; walls, roofs, pillars and in fact every thing in the room be- 
comes dark. One can imagine how much these people suffer from 
smoke nuisance. There is one thing which must be mentioned 
here. At night these people use kerosene tin-pots as lamps. 
These tinpots have no glass to serve as a chimney. Many people 
are in the habit of keeping these pots burning for the whole night. 
One can imagine how these people suffer from the injurious 
effects of the carbonic acid gas. 

Generally each family has one room. This room is a kitchen, 
a sitting room, a sleeping room and a sick room. Even a married 
couple sleep in the same room with the other members. In some 
cases I was told if there are two or more married couples in the 
same room each couple takes advantage of the room by turns, or 
women sleeps in the room and men outside the room in the 
verandahs and arrange ‘any how’ for conjugal union. Even if 
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there are more than one conple sleeping in the same room they 
cannot afford to have and also they cannot have any partition 
between two couples sleeping there. Privacy which is so neces- 
sary for happy and successful conjugal relations is denied to 
them. One can imagine two married couples sleeping in the 
same room with children around them and among so many 
things— a ‘ zoli * or a cradle, cots and utensils. On account of 
insufficient space the natural sex functions of the married couples 
take place to the consciousness of all other members living in the 
room. It is not strange therefore that boys and girls of tender 
age exhibit sex tendencies earlier. * Necessity is the mother of 
invention ’. This rule holds good in case of some of these people 
as well. To accommodate more than one couple in the same 
room a very high cot or a platform is used. Upon this sleeps 
one conple and beneath it another couple. This ingenious devise 
is made use of also for other aspects of life. 

All the families do not live in buildings constructed by the 
Bombay Development Department or the Bombay Municipality. 
There are many among them who live in huts made of * zaolis ’ 
or of tin pieces of kerosene oil cases. For example at Taikalwadi 
Dadar Municipal employees have erected tin sheds or huts of 
‘ zaolis ’ for them to live in. 

Some of these people live in the worst possible localities. For 
example the Municipal Quarters on Sukhalaji Street are situated in 
a locality where prostitution of the lowest grade is going on. 
Here I have no intention of entering into tho question of prosti- 
tution as an institution, but wish to point out its consequences as 
far as they pertain to these people. The people whose social and 
economic condition I am discussing are very poor ; they never can 
make both ends of their family budget meet ; they never have 
the satisfaction of a full belly and cannot wear sufficient clothes. 
It is no wonder therefore that young girls of these Classes are 
easily seduced or attracted to this profession. Quarters for 
poor people in such localities is to my mind highly injurious to 
their morality. 

The following statements will show how these people live. 
They live in different kinds of tenements. No one of them of 
course has the satisf action of living in a block or a flat. The very 
few people living in three or four room tenements do not live in 
good buildings but in the same locality among their fellowmen. 
It will be noticed that some families share one room in two differ- 
ent families, while in a majority of cases families live in single 
room tenements, 

18 
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Statement No. 8 



No. of Rooms in 

Total No. of Rooms 

Total No. of 

Tenements. 

required. 

families living. 

£ 

8 

16 

1 

596 

596 

2 

40 

20 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

Total 

651 

634 


From the above statement it would be seen that 634 families 
live in 651 rooms. It would be also seen that 2*5 per cent, 
families share one room between two different families. 94 per 
cent, families can use one room per family. 3 • 1 per cent, families 
live in double room tenements while only *2 per cent, families 
live in three and four room tenements. 'It would also be seen 
that each family hardly gets 1-03 room to live in. It would be 
seen from the statement No. 18 that the total strength of 634 
families is 2942. This means that at an average 4-6 persons have 
one room to live in. The results mentioned above can be 
tabulated as under for comparing them with the Census report:— 


Statement No. 4 



No. of rooms in 

Percentage to the 
total No. of 
tenements (651). 

Average No. of 
occupants per Room 

Tenements. 

in each class of 
tenements. 

£ 

2-5 

4-3 

l 

94 

4*7 

2 

3-1 

4 

3 

•2 

3-3 

4 

•2 

3-8 

5 

Nil; 

NIL 

6 

N 

•» 

The above results can be compared with the following Census 

Report 1 ; — 



No. of Rooms 
in 

Tenements. 

Percentage of 
each class to 

Average No. of persons 

the total 
Tenements. 

in each room. 


1931 1921 

1931 1921 

1 

81 70 

4-01 4-03 

2 

11 14 

2-51 2-11 

3 

3 7 

2-01 1-60 

4 

2 4 

1-70 1-30 

5 

1 3 

1-50 1-06 

6 

2 3 

... 

1. Census of India Yol. is part I 


Cities of Bombay Presidency. Bombay p. 90 statement No. 21 
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It will be noticed by looking at the above two tables that 
there is great overcrowding in each room in case of the Depressed 
Classes. For ‘overcrowding’ it is not the number of rooms that 
matters but the size of rooms at the disposal of each family. In 
case of these people they get one room per family and it can be 
stated that the dimensions of the rooms except for the B.D.D. or 
B.I.T. Chawls, are iO' x 10'. One special feature I have marked in 
the Gujerati speaking Depressed Classes is that each family has a 
cot. In a normal family of these people living in one room tene- 
ments the chief things which can be seen are a cot, a cradle, a 
‘ chula ’ some earthen pots for water, and copper utensils. Besides 
these there are many bottles on shelves and wooden boxes. 

In private chawls water closets and water taps are quite in- 
sufficient. The Improvement Trust or the Development Department 
Chawls might have been provided with water closets and water 
taps in proportion to the rooms but in case of some people it is a 
wrong distribution. Especially when the number of people living 
per room is decidedly larger, these ought to be distributed on the 
basis of people living in that quarter. On acoount of rush and in- 
sufficiency of water closets and taps, there is no wonder if these 
centres are dirty and filthy. The corners in the chawls where the 
water closets and taps are constructed is the most dirty corner. 
Even many of the B.D.D. and Municipal ChawlB are not free from 
this evil. 

In some chawls I found that food is not cooked in the room 
but outside in the passage. In a way it is good as the room is free 
from smoke and heat, but cooking outside the rooms presents a 
gloomy spectacle. The passages of almost all the chawls are dark. 
Here women keep their chulas, when chulas are burning the pass- 
ages are full of smoke and so the darkness is intensified. In this 
darkness so many chulas twinkle with the result that the long 
passage between two rows of rooms appears to be some devil’s den 
rather than the residence of human beings. In this way even 
the small space which is available to everyone for relaxation is 
utilised. At night people sleep among chulas and ash. To add 
to this confusion some people have kept sheep and dogs 1 

Vital ( Including Birth and Death). 

The general tone of the health of the children of the 
Depressed Classes is far from satisfactory. This may be due to 
want of proper feeding, ignorance and poverty. In almost all the 
quarters I found hawkers with sweets for children, but these as is 
well-known are prepared and kept in a most unscientific and 
unhygienic condition. Sweets are full of street dust and floode d 
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with flies. Same is the case with sweet-meat shops in these 
localities. The following description of a village sweet-meat shop 
applies equally to the similar shops in these localities. “ The shop 
window is a fond resort of flies, bees and red-whasps which hum 
about the place in large numbers, while dust from the wayside 
constantly settles upon the unscreened trays of sweet- meat placed 
prominently for show ”. 1 In both these cases the piece of cloth 
used to ward off flies is so dirty and greasy that it would convince 
anybody that it is not washed since it came out of a Mill ! In some 
quarters I found hawkers sitting in chawlB with mutton sticks 
but the meat was rotten. Again there are many hawkers who 
frequently visit these quarters with articles of food made of 
beef. These articles being very cheap children and elders alike 
flock to such hawkers. At Wal-Pakhadi I bought some ‘cubbobs’ 
(made from beef). They are so cheap that for one pice we can 
get two or three of them ; but its smell on account of the 
inferior oil used to fry them was so nauseating that as soon as I took 
them near my nose to smell them than I threw them away. 
I was also surprised to see a long piece of ' tilli’ (liver) 
of cow or ox given for a pice. In my Sunday rounds I saw 
women hawkers belonging to the Depressed Classes selling 
beef from door to door at two annas per pound. The way in 
which the meat was handled by the hawkers concerned was 
extromely shocking. From morning till" night there is a 
regular parade of these hawkers in these quarters and to 
show love and affection parents buy these dirty things 
for their children. It may be oven a general rule that 
scarcely there is a father or mother who does not give a pice 
or two to his or her children. In some quarters I found hawkers 
selling ‘ kanji ’ and curry. Generally half a tumbler of kanji is 
given for one pice and parents buy it for their babies. The pots 
containing ‘kanji’ are not covered and the remarks which I have 
made regarding sweetmeat can be applied here also. Children — 
grown up and babies — without any piece of cloth on their body, 
with such dirty things in their hands, given by their elders to 
eat, sit outside their ‘ houses’ generally in groups talking, playing 
or eating in the yards which are quite dirty and filthy and 
absolutely in insanitary conditions. 

Cough, cold, fever, rickets and dysentery seem to be the 
common diseases prevalent among the children of these Classes. 
In some cases bellies of the children appear like drums while in 
some cases quite reverse is the case. Itches are very common. 


1. “ The Problem of Rural Uplift in India ” by Dr. M. B. Ahmed, Page 25, 
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On acoount of unsound health children always cry and are of an 
irritable nature. Children play in the filth and dust and are often 
seen playing by the side of water closets, water taps and gutters ! 
Children like their elders have not sufficient clothes to wear and 
what scanty clothes they wear are worn out, torn and extremely 
dirty. But it may be pointed out that it is not a special feature 
of untouchables only. Even among the touchables as far as the 
children of the lower strata are concerned, this state of affairs does 
exist. This state is due to poverty and ignorance. School going 
children are comparatively cleaner thanks to Borne workers in the 
centres organised by institutions like the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Hindu Sevak Samaj etc. 

In the following statement children born to the head of a 
family are considered : — 

Statement No. 5 

Children Born. Boys. Girls. 

2211 1169 1042 

It would be seen that out of 1000 children born 528-72 are 
boys and 471-7 are girls. This means that for 1000 boys born 
891-4 are girls and for 1000 girls born 1121-8 are boys. 

The following statement will show the mortality among 


children : — 

Statement No. 6 

Children Born. Living. Dead. 

2211 1456 755 

The following statement will show death among boys : — 

Statement No. 7 

Born. Living. Dead. 

1169 760 409 

Death among girls J — 

Statement No. S 

Born. Living. Dead. 

1042 696 346 


From the Statement No. 6 it is seen that death among 
children is 341-5 per one thousand children born which is indeed 
tragic. More than one third of the children bom die and as 
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already said those that are living are far from satisfactory from the 
point of view of health. Statement No. 7 shows 349 • 8 per one 
thousand boys born die. In the same way the death of girls can 
be determined. Here one thing must be made clear i.e. generally 
the death rate is calculated on the basis of live births. But I was 
not able to follow this method because the people with whom I 
was dealing were not in a position to understand the difference 
between the death at birth and still-births. It would be seen from 
statements Nos. 9 and 12 that 21 boys and 1L girls died at birth, 
bnt they also include still-births. The people being very igno- 
rant cannot understand the difference between these two 
different events, from the Statement No. 8 it is seen that death 
among girls is 332 '1 per one thousand girls. 

It would be thus seen that death rate among boys is higher 
than that among girls. 

In the following statements death rates of boys dying at 
different ages are shown : — 

Statement No. 9 

Boys dying at Birth including still-births. 

Born. Dead. Death rate per 1000. 

1169 21 17-9 

Statement No. 10 

Boys dying within one year 

Open to Risk. Dead. Death rate per 1000. 

1148 164 142-8 

Statement No. 1 1 

Boys dying after one year of their life but before completing 
the 5th year. 

Open to Risk. Dead. Death rate per 1000. 

984 184 186-9 

From the above three statements it would be seen that out 
of 11 69 boys born 369 boys die before completing their 5th year. 
This means that 315 ■ 5 boys per 1000 boys die during the first five 
years of their life. 
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In the following statements death rates of girls dying at 
different ages are shown : — 

Statement No. 12 

Girls dying at Birth including still-birth. 

Born. Dead. Death rate per 1000' 

1042 11 10-6 


Statement No. 13 

Girls dying within one year : — 

Open to Risk. Dead. Deat ^^° P er 

1031 175 169-7 

Statement No. 14 

Girls dying after one year of their life but before completing 
the 5th year. 

Open to Risk. Dead. Deat *jjj e P er 

856 130 151-8 

From the above statements it would be seen that out of 1042 
girls born 316 die before completing their 5th year. This means 
that within first five years of life 303-2 girls in every 1000 die. 

All the statements show that the death rate of boys at birth is 
larger than the corresponding death rate of girls. The death rate of 
girls dying within one year is much greater than the corresponding 
death rate of boys ; while the death rate of boys dying after one 
year but before completing the 5th year is far greater than the 
corresponding death rate of girls. If the death rate of boys dying 
within first five years of life is considered, it would be seen that 
it is greater than the corresponding death rate of girls. 

In the Gujerati speaking Depressed Classes confinement 
generally takes place in the Free Maternity Hospitals. From the 
following statement the percentage of women taking advantage of 
Maternity Homes can be seen : — 


Statement No. 15 


Confinement. 


Home. Hospital. Home & Hospital. 


59 


Total. 


504 


28 


591 
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Information about confinements -was gathered from 591 
women and it would be seen from the above statement that nearly 
10 per cent, of them do not take advantage of Hospitals while a 
large number of women— 85-2 per cent, women take advantage of 
Free Maternity Hospitals. The number of women who occasion- 
ally take advantage of Maternity Hospitals is 4-8. The death rate 
of children at birth is much smaller is perhaps due to the fact that 
quite a large number of women take advantage of maternity 
hospitals. But once the women return home with their new born 
babies, the whole environment changes. They cannot have rest 
nor nourishing food, nay they cannot even get plenty of fresh air; 
with the result that children have to give a great toll. When 
babies suffer from any disease these people prefer sacred ash or 
black thread as a talisman to medicine and would consult ‘Mantris’ 
and astrologers rather than qualified medical men. If parents 
ever try to find the result of their children’s diseases, instead of 
finding fault with them, they prefer to accuse their neighbours 
with witoheraft I 

In caso of 241 children I was able to trace the immediate 
cause of their death. In almost all cases fever was accompanied 
by cough. I was not able to classify different fevers. In the 
following statement under three broad heads the deaths of children 
are classified 
Statement No. 1 6 

Fever and Cough Dysentery Small-pox 

190 33 18 

78-8 Children die on account of fever and cough. 13*7 
children die on account of dysentery. Many children die at the 
time of teething. At this they suffer from accute green diarrhoea. 
This is included under dysentery. 7 • 5 children die of Small-pox. 
Diseases and Cures 

The general ailments of the Depressed Classes are fever, cold, 
cough etc. Hardly there is a house which is free from these. In 
addition to these there are the ailments of children. To my mind 
housing conditions are responsible for the different diseases 
always found in these people. In addition to this great factor, 
there is a great problem of food-stuffs. Generally the food-stuffs 
used by these people are devoid of any vitalising power. Men and 
women have to do ‘ hard labour ’ during the whole day and in 
turn they receive very low remuneration in which they have to 
manage all household affairs. Hardly there is a house where all 
the members are employed. Children cannot get milk which is 
necessary for healthy and sound growth. Instead of milk they 
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get dirty and unhealthy eatables from the street hawkers. It 
seems that even water is not freely used by these people. The 
next important factor is of clothes. Dne to heavy work these 
men and women have to do there is much wear and tear to their 
clothes. They cannot afford to change their clothes after work, 
so clothes which are full of dirt and sweat are on their bodies for 
all the hours of the day. They are washed when they get a holi- 
day. Under these circumstances they never feel fresh. 'Taking 
into consideration the glairing facts revealed in our survey of the 
1 Housing Conditions ’ — half a dozen persons living in a room of 
10' x 10' and the use of tin-pot oil lamps which are highly 
injurious on account of the carbonic acid gas— there is no wonder 
if these people are unhealthy and susceptible to diseases. 

In an attempt to see how these people face diseases I came to 
know many things which are worth considering seriously. I 
already mentioned in my discussion on ‘Child Mortality ? that 
these people prefer sacred ash or black magic thread to medicines 
and go to the quacks instead of to the qualified medical men. That 
these people cannot pay the bills of the Doctors is true. But that 
they do not take advantage of the free medical help in the way 
they should is also a fact ; nor are they able to buy good patent 
medicines from chemists. Knowing this state of these people 
there are seen many quacks loitering in their localities. They 
(quacks) are good orators and carry with them attractive advertise- 
ments with the result that these men buy cheap ‘ medicines ’ 
from them. But the result is awfully bad. Because “ What the 
ancients fabulously reported of Pandora’s Box is strictly true of 
the Doctor’s packet namely that it contains in it seeds and princi- 
ples of diseases ”. 1 But like Defoe I am not inclined to attribute 
stupidity to these people because of their fondness for taking 
medicines from the quacks who are very sweet talkers and 
courteous in their manners. In addition to these street doctors, 
there are many quacks who open dispensaries in these localities 
and make a good living. 

They cannot go to the qualified medical men because they 
cannot afford to pay their charges. But when they find that 
sacred ash or magic thread or even the guaranteed medicines of 
the quacks are of no avail, they go to the qualified men and it is 
generally too late by them. Any way taking into consideration 
the poisonous ingredients in medicines of the quacks one is 
tempted to conclude that the insistence on the saored ash or 
magic thread is the lesser evil. 

1. Description of a Quack Doctor by Daniel Defoe. 

19 
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This leaves one to wonder why these people do not take 
advantage of the free hospitals and dispensaries. That they should 
take advantage of these is natural but they do not take advantage 
of these in the way they should is the grim reality. People are 
afraid of charitable dispensaries and hospitals. They unfortu- 
nately think that instead of getting cured they might die earlier 
if they go to the hospitals or take medicines from the free dis- 
pensaries. Besides this, people have other grievances which I 
shall discuss at length. 

Generally the charitable dispensaries open at 8 a. m. and 
close at 11 a. m. but during these hours the workers — the poor 
peoplo for whom the charitable dispensaries are chiefly meant— 
are away toiling for their bread. When they come home the free 
dispensaries are closed. Naturally they have to give to their 
suffering dependents somo private medical help. If they can 
they go to the private certified medical practitioners, but 
generally they buy ague or cough mitxures or somo such 
mixtures which are graphically described in their localities. 
These mixtures are supposed to cure any disease. If they 
buy patented mixtures, the evil will decidedly be a lesser 
one, but always theso mixtures are prepared by quacks. A 
cursory glance in the localities where the workers live will con- 
vince any one of the vast amount of sale these mixtures have. 
These- mixtures again are very cheap. People blindly trust their 
operations of eyes, nose and the like to these devils. I have seen 
a magic pain balm sold for two pice. The bottles of this pain 
balm were sold like hot cakes. About 100 bottles were sold in 
less than half an hour. I was greatly amused to see the quack 
telling people that he would pay Rs. 500 if the pain balm was 
proved to be ineffective ! Effective it was. No sooner I applied 
it to my forehead than it became tan in colour, the skin being 
burnt up. To come to my original argument these people on 
account of their attendance where they have to work and from 
their point of view the awkward hours of the dispensaries cannot 
take tbeir advantage. Only the Mill workers from this point of 
view are better off. The dispensaries being in the Mill compound 
they can use them if they mean to. The Municipal workers told 
me their reasons for not taking advantage of the Municipal dis- 
pensaries. Their chief contention is that they have to attend to 
their duties at 7 a,m. while the dispensaries open at 8 a.m. To 
save six annas if they go to these dispensaries they loose their 
wages for the day. 

But the greatest reason on account of which these people 
shun to go to these charitable dispensaries is worth giving attention 
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to. I have to give it out -with a clue sense of duty, or I -would be 
failing in my responsibility of revealing their true conditions. 
With apologies and due respect to the medical profession, I have 
to say that these people are afraid of the doctors and nurses. It 
may be due to the fact that medical profession has become highly 
commercialised 1 . I do not suggest that these people are neglected 
or are not properly taken care of. In India even educated 
people have a prejudice against hospitals — not to speak of public 
hospitals— and they go to them only as a last resort. It would 
be too much to expect of these people to take advantage of the 
free hospitals and dispensaries. They become afraid and nervous 
if anybody tells them to take advantage of the free medical help. 
They look upon doctors and nurses with awe and fear. They 
never feel free and open-hearted with them. Doctors and nurses 
to them are supernatural beings. People do want to be cured. 
They go to the hospitals with that hope. Doctors and nurses 
try their best to cure the patient. But they are devoid of one 
thing — soothing words— which is more than a balm to a patient. 
Doctors come, examine and go away ; nurses come at the 
appointed time to give medicines etc. There is a clockwise 
routine. There is no exchange of sympathising words. The 
people being ignorant and poor misunderstand this attitude of the 
start and come to the conclusion that they are neglected. Even 
when they go to the hospitals, not unfrequently they leave them 
before the disease is cured. 

Much propaganda and agitation is necessary in this behalf to 
impress upon the minds of the people that doctors visit the charit- 
able dispensaries and hospitals at great personal sacrifice to serve 
the humanity and therefore in no way people should distrust 
them. Also if our medical men soon recognise that their ignorant 
brethren look upon them with awe and fear and therefore there is 
a tendency to shun them it would be better. It is sweet words 
that attract these people towards the quacks. Once it is admitted 
that these people are ignorant the onus to save their lives lies on 
their more educated fellow-countrymen. 

Family 

The Industrial Revolution may have changed the outlook of 
family or inspired individualistic theory but as far as these people 
are concerned, it can be said that they have left their native homes 
in search of food and money in industrial centres. There is no 
serious change in the composition of family. It may be that a 
majo r broth er or son leaves his native home and comes to city to 
1. Population Problems— by E. B. Reuter Ph. D. Page 264. 
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earn and thus it may look that his family is a separate unit and 
the old family is broken, but it is not so. The ties still continue. 
The man -who has come to a city sends money, cloth or any useful 
thing to his men living in his native place and makes it a point 
to go and live with his men at the cost even of his service ; or 
when he is out of employment goes to live with his men in his 
native country. 

The majority of the families of the Gujerati speaking 
Depressed Classes in Bombay are limited families no doubt. They 
are limited in a sense that they consist of man, wife and children. 
The statement No. 17 will show that there is a good number of 
families in which besides man, women and their children relations 
from the wife’s or husband’s side live. It would be noticed from 
the same statement that six men live singly and still each of 
them is supposed to have formed a family. I have regarded each 
of them to have formed family because many of them are married 
and have rooms to live in but their wives are out of Bombay and 
those who are not married have rooms to live in and cook their 
own food. 

The following statement shows the different compositions 
of families : — 

Statement No. 17 


Composition of Families 

1 


Adults. 


0 

1 

2 

Number of Children 
8 4 5 6 7 

8 

9 in 

Total 

1 Man 



6 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 m and 

1 

w 

64 

no 

91 

85 

39 

25 

14 

4 

1 

1 

1 

435 

1 m and 

2 

w 

12 

20 

24 

18 

11 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

1 m and 

3 

w 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 m 



0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 m and 

1 

w 

11 

10 

4 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

2 m and 

2 

w 

2 

3 

7 

1 

1 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

2 m and 

3 

w 

0 

2 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 m and 

4 

w 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 m 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 m and 

2 

w 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7* 

3 m and 

3 

w 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 m and 

4 

w 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 m and 

2 

w 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 m and 

4 

w 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 in 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 



99 153 130 124 

61 

41 

18 

5 

1 

1 

1 

634 
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It would be seen from the above statement that a normal 
family consists of 1 man, 1 woman and children as the number of 
Schedules under that head is 435 or GS* 6 percent, of the total 
number of Schedules. With the help of the above statement 
following classification can be made : — 

Statement No. 18 

Distribution of men, women and children. 

Men. Women. Children. Total. 

745 793 1404 2942 

This means that each family consists of 4-6 persons and in 
each family there are 1*2 men, 1*2 women and 2’2 children. 
Marriage 

From the following statement it would be seen that a greater 
percentage of the principal heads of families is married: — 

Statement No. 10 

Married. 

612 

Unmarried. Married Married more Total, 

once. than once. 

22 506 106 634 

It would be seen that 96-5 per cent, men are married and 
only 3-5 men are unmarried. - As for the age at marriage it is not 
fixed and man can get married whenever and as many times as he 
likes, but in case of minors it depends upon the caprice of the 
guardians. School going boys, if they oppose their parents in 
getting married, have to suffer great rebuke at the hands of the latter 
but those who do not go to Schools do not oppose their parents, 
rather on account of the peculiar conscience created in them that 
it is the bloom of all men’s happiness are too eager to catch the 
opportunity of getting married. 

The following statement would show the first and subsequent 
marriages: — 

Statement No. 20. 

506 Married once. 

97 Married twice. 

5 Married thrice. 

1 Married 4 times. 

2 Married 5 times. 

1 Married 8 times. 


612 
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From the above statement it would be Been that 17-3 per 
cent, married men are married more than once. Reasons for 
getting married more than once are many. All those who married 
thrice, four times, five times and eight times did so because their 
former wives were dead. In case of 97 men married 
twice it was found that 68 married for the second time 
because their first wives were dead and of the remaining 
29 men 19 married for the second time even though their first 
wife was living beoause they did not have children by the first 
marriage and the remaining 10 married only out of pleasure. 

Generally the first marriftge of a man is with a virgin but 
subsequent marriages are with widows. Only in case of the man 
who has married eight times had his four marriages with virgins 
and four with widows. Before discussing the reasons why a 
widow is preferred in second and subsequent marriages, it will not 
be out of place to see the circumstances under which the second 
marriage takes place. It is already noted that death of the first 
wife is the chief and the foremost excuse for a man to get married 
a second time. If a man does not get a child some years after 
marriage, he comes to the conclusion that his wife cannot bear 
children and therefore marries a second time. When asked as to 
why they did not wait longer to see if the first wife would bear 
a child or not their reply was that there was no guarantee that 
passage of further time would make their wives bear a child, 
though it was noticed in some cases that the first wife did have 
children after her husband’s second marriage. There are somo 
cases where a man thinks it to be an honour to have more than 
one wife. 

Generally a girl is 10 or 1 2 years old in her first marriage and a 
boy is 15 to 17 years old. Widows being older than virgins in 
age man prefers the former with a view to begin marital pleasures 
immediately after marriage. 

631 Principal heads of the families had 737 wives, of the 634 
men 612 are married. From this it would be seen that each 
married man has 1 • 2 wives. Of the 737 wives 615 are married once, 
122 married more than once. It would be seen that 83*5 women 
marry once while 16-5 per cent, women marry more than once 
(not to mention some third or even fourth marriage). 

It is already stated that girls and boys are married when they 
are too young. But though they are married rather young, they 
are conscious of their relations with each other. To this is added 
the instigations of the neighbours, friends and other relations. 
Women generally ask a young wife whether she had slept with 
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her husband and so forth. Graphic and realistically sensuous 
descriptions are made before her. The boy in his circle has the 
same experiences. Naturally with or without the consent of the 
guardian, the young couple leads a married life. Marriage being 
too early prepuberty intercourse is not uncommon, the housing 
conditions helping early sexuality. 

The chief items of expenditure are dowry and caste-dinners. 
A bride-groom has to pay dowry to a bride or her guardian. Dowry 
is not fixed. It depends upon the circumstances and varies 
accordingly. If the people on the bridegroom’s side like the girl 
very much and the people on the bride’s side know this fact, then 
they demand a good dowry. Always the scale of the dowry in the 
first marriage— first marriage of a woman — is larger than in sub- 
sequent marriages. During the marriage festival there are about 
two or three dinners in honour of the marriage, given to the people 
of the community. Generally dinner contains some sweet 
dishes and in addition sometimes a goat is killed. Liquor is freely 
made use of. To this dinner relations, friends, and neighbours 
are invited. 

I was able to collect some figures of marriage expenses for a 
single marriage. The following statement shows the amount spent 
by each family. 


Amount Us. 

Cases. 

150 

5 

200 

75 

250 

84 

300 

57 

350 

5 

400 

34 

425 

13 

500 

204 

550 

15 

600 

43 

650 

4 

700 

12 

900 

1 

1,000 

2 

1,200 

1 


555 


Thus it would be seen that Rs. 2,24,865/- are spent for 55 
marriages which means that for one single marriage Rs. 405-1 are 
spent on an average. 
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Fertility 

It would be seen from tlie statement No. 19 that out of 634 
heads of families 22 are unmarried, and 612 are married, out of 
whom 58 have no children. Therefore, 2211 children born as 
shown in the statement No. 5 are born of 554 persons. 


Statement No. 21 

Men. Children Born. 


Children Born 
per Man. 


554 


2211 


3-99 


Thus it is seen that each man on an average has 4 children. 
Again if the average number of children born per each married 
man is to be determined then 2211 children born would be 
considered to have been born of 612 men. This means that 3*6 
children are born per each married man. 


The following statement would show different groups of 
women according to the number of children born to them. 


Statement No. 22 


Percentage of 
Women. 

No. of Ohildron. 

Cases. 

1 

87 

18-5 

2 

84 

17-7 

3 

69 

14-7 

4 

56 

11*9 

5 

63 

13-5 

6 

42 

8-9 

7 

21 

4-4 

8 

21 

4-4 

9 

11 

... 

10 

8 

• •• 

11 

2 


12 

1 


13 

3 



To find out an average number of children born to a woman 
only such women were selected in whose case the number of 
children born to them was definitely known and were considered 
in the above statement. Such women were 468 and the total 
number of children born to them was 1820. It is already seen in 
the above statement that one or two children per women is too 
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common an occurrence. An average of children born to each 
woman can be determined from the following statement : — 

Statement No. 28 




Average No. of 

Cases. 

No. of Children. 

children per 



woman. 

468 

1820 

3-88 


So it is seen that there is not much difference between the 
average number of children born to a man and to a woman. 

Economic 

It is already seen in the statement Iso. 18 that there are 745 
men 793 women and 1404 children. The following is the classi- 
fication of the adult earners : — 

Statement No. 24 


(P— Principal Earner. M — Male Earner other than P. 


W — Woman Earner). 

Earners. Cases. 

Men. 

Women. 

P 

214 

214 

• •• 

P & W 

365 

365 

365 

P &M 

29 

58 

• •• 

P, W and M 

14 

28 

14 

P and 2 M 

6 

18 

• •• 

P, 2 M and W 

2 

6 

2 

P, M and 2 W 

1 

2 

2 

P, 3 M and W 

1 

4 

1 

P and 2 W 

2 

2 

4 


634 

697 

388 


Out of 745 men '097 and out of 793 women 388 are employed. 
This means 92-2 per cent, men and 49-5 women are employed. 
The small percentage of unemployed may not necessarily be taken 
to meau that there is very little unemployment for these men are 
migrators from outside Bombay and when they are unemployed, 
they do not stay in the City but go to their native places. Again 
they are not employed to do any skilled labour but the work 
entrusted to them is of the lowest order. It would be seen from 
Statement No. 25 that majority of them are employed in the 
Municipality as scavengers or ‘ Halalkhores As this work is 
supposed to be done only by the people from a jjarticular class or 
community there is no fear of any competition from others. Afl 
the Health Department of the Bombay Municipality requires 
20 
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women workers, many of them have found employment in it, 
Nearly 50 • 5 per cent, -women are unemployed. The cause of lesser 
unemployment both among men and women is also due to the 
fact that there is a great demand for these people of both sexes in 


different offices, schools and private buildings as scavengers etc. 

The following statement will show where Principal earners 

are employed according to their employers 

— 

Statement No. 25 



(A). 



Employers. 

Cases. 

Percentage to 



the total. 

Municipality 

517 

81-5 

Mills 

35 

5-5 

Railways 

26 

4-1 

Private Bldgs. 

20 

3-1 

Offices, shops &c. 

15 

2-5 

Police (Quarters) 

6 

... 

Hospital 

5 

• •• 

Docks 

5 

• •• 

Jail 

1 

• •• 

Total 

630 



(B). 


Principal earners whose nature of employment is different 
Private Motor 

Driver. 1 

Second-hand Article 

Dealer. 3 

Grand Total 634 

It can be seen from the above statement that 81 • 5 Principal 
earners are employed in the Municipality where except 10 all are 
scavengers. The nature of the work of these 10 is as follows 


Teachers 4 

Painters 2 

Fitters 2 

Carpenter 1 

Peon 1 


10 

Principal earners employed in Mills, Railways and 
private buildings, hospitals, Police quarters etc. are all scavengers. 
Out of 15 principal earners employed in offices, shops &c. one is a 
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clerk and another is an office boy while the remaining 13 are 
scavengers. 

It would be thus seen that out of 634 principal earners 
only 15 earners or 2-3 per cent, of the total do that sort of 
work in which there is fear of competition from other castes 
while 619 earners are scavengers in public or private bodies. 
It also shows that the occupation of the people is almost entirely 
their traditional one. 

Besides the heads of the families, as Principal earners, there 
are 03 other male earners who contribute to the income of the 
family. That is • 9 man besides the principal earner contributes 
to the income of the family. The nature of the work of these 
63 men is as follows : — 


Municipality 

39 

61-9 P. 0. 

Private 

11 

17-4 

Railways 

7 

11-1 

Mills 

5 

7*8 

Docks 

1 

1*8 


63 

100-0 


Of these 61-9 per cent, men are employed in the Municipality 
so it may be inferred that a great majority of the earners in these 
classes are employed in the Municipality. Second important 
thing to be noted from the nature of the work of the principal 
earners and other earners of families is that a dependent earner 
generally follows the occupation of the principal one. 

Out of 388 women earners the following classification can be 
made : — 


Statement No. 36 



Employers. 

Cases. 

Percentage to the 
total No. 

Municipality 

222 

57-2 

Private Buildings 

132 

34-2 

Mills 

22 

5-7 

Hospitals 

8 

2-6 

Railways 

4 

1-3 


Total : 388 

100-0 
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It may be mentioned here also that all the women earners are 
scavengers. It will be noticed that 57-2 per cent, of the total 
employed women are employed in the Municipality. 

Earnings 

The following statement will show the groups of principal 
earners according to their earnings 


Statement No. 27 



Rupees. 

Principal Earners. 

Percentage of the 
total. 

0-10 

4 

• •• 

11-15 

15 

2-3 

16-20 

102 

16-1 

21-25 

445 

70-1 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

45 

8 

6 

7-1 

• •• 

• •• 

41-45 

2 

• •• 

46-50 

3 

• • • 

51 

1 

• • • 

75 

1 

• M 

80 

1 


100 

1 

• •• 


634 

It would be seen from the above statement that the majority 
of the principal earners earn something between 21 and 25. Prin- 
cipal earners earning more than Rs. 40 are not even half per cent, 
while those earning more than Rs. 50 are very rare. In the above 
statement there are 4 persons getting Rs. 75, 80 and 100 each. 
These 4 earners are teachers. 

The earnings of all heads come to Rs. 14,075. This means that 
the average income per head of the family is Rs. 22*2. 
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In the following statement families are classified according to 


the total earnings : — 

Statement No. 28 



Rupees. 

Cases. 

Percentage to the 
total families. 

15-20 

45 

7-2 

21-25 

175 

27*6 

26-30 

123 

19*4 

31-35 

68 

10-7 

36-40 

62 

9*8 

41-45 

44 

6*9 

46-50 

79 

12-4 

51-55 

10 

• •• 

56-60 

6 

• •• 

64 

1 

• •• 

66-70 

8 

• •• 

71-75 

3 

• •• 

SO 

1 

••• 

81-85 

S6-90 

2 

2 

• •• 

96-100 

4 

• •• 

120 

1 

• •• 


634 


The above statement would show the gross income of each 
family. It would be seen that the majority of families get from 
l's. 21 and 30 each. The total income of the families is Rs. 22,076. 
This means that on an average the total income of each family is 
Rs. 34*8. Thus it would be seen that the average income of each 
head of the family is supplemented by Rs. 12*6. 

Food 

Generally food of these people consists of rice, bread and 
curry. In the morning tea is prepared at home or each member 
goes to a hotel and takes it there. I have seen some families using 
different kinds of vegetables. Beef is preferred to mutton by 
some, perhaps due to the fact that the former is cheaper. Some 
people cook only rice and buy curry from hotels or hawkers. 
Majority of them being scavengers, some of them eat the remains 
of food stuff thrown away or handed over to them by the people. 
To my query as to how some of them manage with such small 
expense on food, I got the reply that they sometimes begged for 
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food. Some of them even eat the remains of others’ meal. I n 
the following statement different sums of money spent on food 
are shown : — 

Statement No. 29 


No. of 
persons. 1 

Expense on 
Food per 
month. 

No. of 
Families. 

Total Inoomc. 

Total expen- 
diture on 
Food. 

Average 
p. o. on 
Food. 

252-5 

Below 15 


2713-5 

1403 


459-5 

16-20 

149 

4528-5 

1944 

42-9 

426-5 

21—25 

123 

3682-5 

2852 

77-4 

581 

26—30 

157 

5867 

4686 

79-9 

88 

31—35 

20 

885 

696 

78-5 

131 

36—40 

29 

1315 

1139 

86-6 

100 

41-45 

20 

895 

900 

100-5 

115 

46—50 

21 

920-5 

1050 

114-05 

10-5 

51—55 

2 

48 

110 

227-08 

46-5 

56—60 

8 

796 

480 

60-3 

21-5 

70 

3 

250 

210 

84 

8 

90 

1 

175 

90 

51-4 

2240 


634 

22076 

15560 



Tho aotual expense on food of 634 families is Rs. 15,560. This 
means each family on an average spends Rs. 24-5 p. m. for the 
food and Rs. 6-9 p. m. per adult. 


Clothes 

Mon’s clothes consist of a dhoti, a shut and a turban. Instead 
of dhoti and turban, some use pyjamas and cap. Young men use 
coats also. Boys are generally naked but they have a shirt to wear. 
Girls wear a ghagra or a skirt. Women wear a ghagra upon which 
they use a cloth 3 to 5 yards long to serve the purpose of a saree. 
For the upper body they use a bodice which covers only the chest 
while the back is exposed. There is one peculiarity about the 
dress of ladies. Even though it is cheap still it is very smart and 
brilliant in colour. Some people have cotton mettresses. Majority 
of them have Rajais made from torn and discarded clothes. Coarse 
blankets and very ordinary bed sheets are also used. 


1. Two children are treated equal to an adult. 
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The following is the average annual expense per family on 
clothes : — 


Annual Expense 
on clothes. 

No. of families. 

12 

261 

IS 

26 

24 

222 

30 

42 

36 

52 

48 

12 

60 

15 

120 

3 

180 

1 


634 


The total expenses on clothes are Rs. 14,076 ; this means the 
total expense per family is on an average Rs. 22-2 per annum or 
Rupee • 5 per annum per adult. 

Rent 

As I could not get trustworthy figures of rent I am unable to 
write on it at present. 

Vice 

1. Country Liquor and Toddy are the favourite drinks of 
these people. Now-a-days there is a tendency also to take Beer. 
Out of 634 principal heads one is in habit of taking opium. He 
also smokes Oanja. Of the remaining G33 men 406 flatly denied 
having taken liquor. Out of the remaining 227 men 66 admitted 
that they sometimes, especially when they attend any marriage or 
funeral, take liquor. While 161 men said that they take liquor 
every day. Thus it would be seen that 35-9 p. c. men of the 
total principal heads of families take liquor. Of those who take 
liquor 70-2 p. c. take it always. 

2. Cotton futures is a second great drain upon the scanty 
purse of these people. Here it was not possible for me to 
collect figures of those who back the Cotton figures and of 
those who do not. I had to rely solely on my eyes and ears. 
I saw even women consulting "Cotton Experts” about 
the Opening and Closing rates of New York Market ! 
In these localities one pice news-papers which chiefly deal 
in cotton figures, have a great sale. Again there are pan-shops 
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or boys selling sealed envelopes containing the figures to be 
backed that day. These envelopes are sold from one pice to 
4 annas. There are seen odd men and women or loafers surrounded 
by many people, among whom are these people, eagerly waiting 
for the man or woman to give out a figure. Madness or any 
oddity is associated with the power to know the future ! The 
scandal of ‘ Satta-Khel ’ has reached the children of tender age. 1 
was able to gather from somo of these people that they play with 
4 annas; and those who are not able to spare 4 annas share with 
somebody else. 

Indebtedness 

Marriage and death are the two occasions when these people 
have to incur debts because they have to give caste-dinners. 
Marwadis, Pathans, Baniyas and Bhayyas are the chief creditors. 
Especially the first three do brisk business among these people. In 
my investigation I found that there are eight persons of the Bhangi 
co mmuni ty who lend money at the same rates as the Pathans' and 
Marwadis’. There is also one Christian Money-lender. I was sur- 
prised to see that out of 634 heads of the families only two admitted 
to have borrowed money from the Municipal Employees Co- 
operative Credit Societies. The Pathans charge the highest rate of 
interest — 4 annas per Rupee per month — the rate comes to 300 
per cent, per annum. The Marwadis charge 2 annas per rupee per 
month or 150 p. c. per annum. The Baniyas generally charge one 
anna per rupee per month or 75 p. c. per annum. Always the 
interest of every month is paid in advance. The creditors do not care 
for the capital. The Pathans say “ Let the capital go to hell, I want 
the interest”. There are some families in whose case even the 
month’s earnings are not sufficient to pay off the interest. Such 
people hand-over all their earnings to the auditors. A man has 
more than one creditor. If the creditors harass very much then 
they frequently change quarters or even go to then 1 native country. 
I have seen one thing that the Pathans and Marwadis are always 
eager to lend, thought not the full amount asked for. The Baniyas 
charge two annas per rupee per month for cash and one anna per 
rupee per month for the articles of food taken on credit. The 
cheapest rate of interest is 36% per annum. 

Out of 634 principal heads of families only 15 have no debts 
while the remaining are in debts. Out of the debtors only two have 
borrowed money from the Municipal Employees Co-operative 
Credit Society. 
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The following 223 men revealed the amonnt of their debts : — 


Total debts 

Cases 

Rs. 

50 

1 

100 

13 

150 

1 

200 

38 

250 

2 

300 

25 

350 

5 

400 

36 

450 

2 

500 

67 

550 

2 

600 

6 

650 

1 

700 

7 

800 

7 

1000 

4 

1200 

1 

1500 

1 

1800 

2 

2000 

2 


223 

This means that the above 223 men have a debt of Rs. 98,600 
which means each principal head of a family has a debt of Rs. 440 ■ 3 
on an average. It is very difficult to give the rates of interest in 
each case as the money is not borrowed from one single creditor. 
A man has at least three creditors : Pathans, Marwaris and Banias. 
In addition to these, are the arrears in rent, milk, kerosene oil 
charges etc. The total debts mentioned above are the gros3 debts 
of each man. 


Gopinath R. Pradhan. 
( To be continued ) 
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A SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDY OF THE 
MUNICIPAL PRIMARY TEACHERS 
IN BOMBAY 

This article is the result of a special investigation into the 
social and economic condition of the Primary Teachers in the 
City of Bombay -working under the control of the Bombay Munici- 
pality. Forms of enquiry containing 16 querries relating to the 
various aspects of the economic and social condition of the teachers 
were printed in Marathi, Gujarati and Urdu, and teachers were 
persuaded to give answers to the querries. Out of 2014 Municipal 
Primary Teachers on all the three sides in March 1935, as many as 
1164, that is 57 per cent, of them gave us the necessary data for 
our enquiry. The data we could acquire by visiting almost all the 
Municipal Schools and persuading teachers individually after 
strenuous efforts for eight months during the academic year 
1934-35, is carefully analysed here. 

At the outset the figures given in the following table are of 
interest : — 

Table showing the distribution of Primary Teachers accord- 
ing to their groups, percentage of each group to the total 
number- of teachers, proportion in which different groups stand 
to one another, and teachers from whom we have data for our 


enquiry, etc. 

Groups of 
Teachers. 

Total No. 
of teaohers 
in the 
group. 

Peroontage 
of the 

group to the 
total No. of 
teachers. 

Proportion 
in which 
the Nob. in 
groups 
stand to the 
one another 

No. of 
teaohers 
from 
whom 
we have 
data. 

Percent- 
age of 
teaohers 
who have 
given 
data. 

Marathi Male 
Teachers 

847 

42-1 p. c. 

8-5 

517 

61 p. c- 

Marathi Female 
Teachers 

383 

19-0 „ 

3-8 

179 

46-7 „ 

Gujerati Male 
Teachers 

238 

11-8 „ 

2-4 

153 

64-3 „ 

Gujerati Female 
Teachers 

144 

7-2 „ 

1-4 

61 

42-4 „ 

Urdu Male 
Teachers 

'241 

11-9 „ 

2-4 

153 

63-5 „ 

Urdu Female 
Teachers 

161 

8-0 „ 

1-6 

101 

62-7 „ 

Total ... 

2014 



1164 

57 p. c. 
(average) 
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The Marathi Male Teachers are the largest in number, 
whereas the Gujerati Female Teachers are the smallest in number, 
standing in the proportion of 8-5 : 1-4. Between the two 
extremes stand in a decreasing number Marathi Female Teachers, 
Urdu Male Teachers, Gujerati Male Teachers, and Urdu Female 
Teachers. Urdu Male Teachers and Gujerati Male Teachers are 
almost equal in number. The Marathi Male and Female 
Teachers together, are more than three times the total Gujerati 
Teachers together, or the total Urdu Teachers together. The 
Marathi Teachers arc more than three-fifths of the total number of 
teachers, while the Gujerati and Urdu are each one-fifth of the total 
number of teachers. 

Me have data from 1164 out of 2014 Primary Teachers, that 
is from 57 per cent, of them. Thus there would be no hesitation 
to say that our enquiry on the whole is quite representative. It is 
in the light of this basic data that we take in this article a broad 
view of the socio-economic position of the Municipal Primary 
Teachers as one big class, at the same time differentiating between 
groups and groups wherever it is necessary in order to bring out 
the essential features of each group in a comparative way. 

TEACHERS AND THEIR NATIVE PLACES 

At the outset it will be interesting to see the various places 
from which the big class of Municipal Teachers is attracted to 
Bombay. 136 out of 1164 teachers, that is 11*7 per cent of tho 
total number of teachers belong to Bombay proper. But this 
number is constituted by Gujerati Female, Urdu Female, and 
Marathi Female teachers in a decreasing proportion. Hardly any 
of the male teachers belong to Bombay proper. The Ratnagiri 
district supplies 28-8 per cent, of the total number of teachers who 
are almost all of them Marathi Male Teachers and a few are Marathi 
Feamale Teachers. The small state of Sawantwadi supplies 2-1 per 
cent, of the teachers who are also Marathi speaking. The next 
important Marathi speaking district from which teachers have come 
to Bombay are Kolaba, Poona, Thana and Satara, each sending 
respectively 5-9 per cent., 5-9 per cent., 3-3 per cent., and 3-4 per 
cent, of the total number of teachers on the Marathi side. From 
among the districts of Gujerat, the leading districts are of Surat 
and Kheda, and the province of Kathiawar, each supplying 4 • 7 per 
cent. 3-S per cent, and 2 per cent, of the total number of 
teachers respectively on the Gujerati side. There are about 12 
per cent, of the total number of teachers who belong to various 
minor towns in the Bombay Presidency. They are 125 in number 
and it is interesting for us to note that they belong to all the six 
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groups of teachers in varying proportions. Thus there are 88 per 
cent, of the teachers who belong to the Bombay Presidency 
and the Indian States included in that Presidency. 

There are some teachers who come from other parts of India. 
The United Provinces occupy a leading place from which 60 or 5-2 
per cent, of the teachers come, and they are either Urdu Hales or 
Females. About one per cent, of the teachers come from the 
Central Province and they are working either on the Urdu or 
Marathi side. There are a few teachers coming from the Punjab, 
Madras, Bengal, Delhi and N. W. Province, Hyderabad and 
Kashmere State etc., but they do not form any significant 
proportion in the big class of Primary Teachers, though they are 
distinctly marked on the Urdu side, both Males and Females. 

We sum up these observations in the following table : — 



No. of 
Teachers 

Percentage 

Group or groups in 

Place of origin 

to the 
Total 

which distinctly 
marked 

Bombay City 

136 

11-7 p. c. 

Gujerati, Urdu, Mara- 



thi Female Teachers 

Batnagiri District (in- 

360 

30-9 p. c. 

Marathi Male and 

cluding Sawantwadi 



Female Teachers 

State) 

Kolaba 

68 

5-9 p. c. 

do. 

Poona 

69 

5-9 p. 0 . 

do. 

Satara and Thana ... 

77 

6-7 p. c. 

do. 

Surat 

54 

4-7 p. c. 

Gujerati Male and 



Female Teachers 

Kheda 

44 

3-8 p. c. 

do. 

Kathiawar 

24 

2-0 p. c. 

do. 

Ahmedabad 

17 

1-5 p. c. 

do. 

Other minor towns 

165 

14-5 p. c. 

All the six Groups 

of Bombay Pre- 
sidency 




United Provinces ... 

60 

5-2 p. c. 

Urdu Male and 




Female Teachers 

Central Province ... 

11 

1-0 p. c. 

Marathi Male and 




Urdu Male Teachers 

Other parts of India 

47 

4-2 p. c. 

Urdu male & Female 



Teachers 

Not stated 

32 

2 • 8 p. c. 

Marathi Female, Urdu 



Male and Female, 
and Gu j erati Female 
Teachers. 




Total ... 1164 


Urdu Teachers, both Males and Females, are drawn from every 
part of India. The position of the three groups of Female 
Teachers compares well as regards those who are drawn from the 
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city of Bombay proper. The position of Marathi and Gnjerati 
Male Teachers is similar in each gronp being respectively drawn 
mainly from the Marathi speaking districts of Konkan and Deccan, 
and Gnjerati speaking areas of Gnjerat and Kathiawar. 

Tbe big group of Municipal Primary Teachers is mainly drawn 
from Ratnagiri district, other Marathi speaking districts of the 
Deccan, districts of Gnjerat, the City of Bombay proper, and about 
one-tenth of the gronp is drawn from the remaining provinces of 
India, U. P. taking the lead. 

THE FEMALE TEACHERS— THEIR DISTINGUISHING POSITION 

For following in its proper perspective the discussion 
in this article, we like to point out one important fact that 
the socio-economic position of the Female Teachers is on the 
whole far better than that of the Male Teachers in general. This 
is mainly due to the fact that the burden of family responsibility is 
comparatively far less among Female Teachers. They therefore 
can afford to live a life becoming their social status by spending a 
proper or reasonable amount on house rent. Again, indebtedness 
is not so serious among them as among the Male Teachers. Some 
of them live with other male members who are also earning, so 
their economic position is satisfactory. The three groups of 
Female Teachers together consist of 688 teachers, their number 
heing 34-2 per cent, of the total number of teachers. Thus a little 
more than one-third of the total number of teachers, enjoy the 
special position. We have the necessary data from 341 teachers out of 
68b that is from 50 per cent, of the total number of female teachers. 


AGE OF TEACHERS AND THEIR LENGTH OF SERVICE 

The following table shows the distribution of teachers according 
to their age-groups and service-groups : — 

Comparison of Age-Groups and Service-Groups. 


Age- Groups 
Total 


Service-Groups 


Percentage Percentage Total 
Age-Groups No. of included in included in No. of 


(1) 

Teach- the Group 

the Group teachers 

ers 1 , 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Under 25 

vrs 125 

10-7 

12-7 

147 

26 to 35 

„ 513 

44-0 

54-5 

634 

36 to 45 

„ 376 

32-3 

27-8 

327 

46 to 50 

„ 84 

7-2 

3-3 

38 

51 to 55 

„ 37 

3-2 

1-03 

12 

Not stated 29 

Total 1164 

2-5 

0-4 

6 

1164 


Service- 

Groups 

( 6 ) 


5 years 


1 to 
6 to 15 years 
16 to 25 years 
26 to 30 years 
31 to 35 years 
Not stated 
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Percentages in the age-groups should be compared with the 
percentages in the service- groups as they are on the whole meant 
for the same number of years. There are 10-7 per cent, of the 
teachers in the age-group under 25, but there are 12 • 7 per cent, of 
the teachers who have served for 1 to 5 years. This means that 
22 teachers or 2 per cent, of the teachers must have joined service 
when they were less than 20 years in age. This is due to the fact 
that there are some Urdu Female Teachers and a few of the Marathi 
Female Teacher'S who have joined service when they were below 
the age of 20. 

The higher percentage of the teachers in the service-group of 
6 to 15 years, than the pecentage of teachers in the age-group of 
26 to 35 years, is due to some of the teacher's, especially Urdu and 
Marathi Female Teachers having joined service when they were 
below the age of 20. 

But the percentages in the service-groups of 36 to 45 years, 
46 to 50 years, and 51 to 55 years are lower than the cor- 
responding percentages in the age-groups under 36 to 45, 
46 to 50, and 51 to 55 years. The explanation is obvious. 
The effect of some of the Urdu Female Teachers, and a few 
of the Marathi Female Teachers having joined service when 
under the age of 20 year's is marked on the percentages for 
the whole group of teachers upto 35 years or upto 15 years of 
their commencing service. But in later groups, this difference is 
not marked but it is rather noted the other way because of the very 
large number of teachers included in the class of Primary Teachers 
as a whole, and also due to comparatively greater expansion of Urdu 
and Marathi Girls’ schools during the last 15 years, this having its 
effect on the last three percentage figures. The higher percentages 
of age-groups in the last three cases, from 36 to 55 years, are also 
due to some of the Gujerati Male and Gujerati Female Teachers 
having joined service when they were above 25 years in age. 

TEACHERS AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATONS 

As regards educational qualifications, 707 teachers out of 
1164, or 60 '8 percent, of the total number of teachers are 
trained. But the percentage of the trained teachers is marked 
to the greatest extent among Gujerati Female Teachers as in that 
group we get 83 per cent, of the teachers as trained teachers. 
And the lowest number of trained teachers is to be found among 
Urdu Female Teachers, only 41 per cent, of them being trained. 
The percentage of trained teachers is not very encouraging among 
Gujerati Male Teachers as 54 per cent, of them are trained. Among 
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Marathi Male and Female Teachers the percentage of trained 
teachers is respectively 63 and 62. 

Out of 1164 teachers, as many as 386, that is 33 • 2 per cent, of 
the total number of teachers have knowledge of English. But it is 
very discouraging to note that this percentage is very low among 
Urdu Female Teachers, it being only 6 per cent. At the same time 
it is highest among Gujerati Female Teachers, 47 per cent, of them 
having knowledge of English. The percentage of Gujerati Male 
Teachers having knowledge of English is also high being 43. This 
is possibly due to the business instinct of the community. 37 per- 
cent. of the Marathi Male Teachers and 28 per cent, of the Marathi 
Faiuale Teachers have knowledge of English. 

Thus the Primary Teachers of Bombay are on the whole 
qualified for their profession. The group of Gujerati Female 
Teachers is the best qualified, whereas that of the Urdu Female 
Teachers does not come even upto the minimum requirements. 
The remaining foiu- groups of teachers are almost on the same level 
with little differences. However to a close observer these things 
are visible — that the Marathi speaking people mainly drawn from 
the district of Ratnagiri, and districts of Kolaba, Poona, Satara and 
Thana, take themselves to this profession easily and somewhat 
instinctively. People coming from Surat, ELheda, and other parts 
of Gujerat have rather commercial and business instincts in them. 
The Gujerati speaking Female Teachers and especially the Parsee 
Females choose this profession due to their general progress. They 
do it to utilise their leisure with advantage unlike others who do it 
out of necessity. This is also the case with a few of the Marathi 
Female Teachers, especially those who happen to be the original 
residents of Bombay, and also females belonging to some of the 
communities like Prabhus, Saraswats and others. 

TEACHERS — THEIR RELIGIONS AND CASTES 

Turning to the religions and castes of the Primary Teachers, 
we find that the majority of them are Hindus. There are 830 
Hindus out of 1164, that is 71-3 per cent, of the total number of 
teachers. The majority of the Hindu teachers belong to the 
advanced communities, but on the whole they are drawn from all 
the communities. It is interesting to note that in the three groups 
of Marathi Male, Gujerati Male, and Marathi Female Teachers we 
get in all 30 depressed class teachers. These three groups of 
teachers consist of Hindu teachers on the whole. Then we have 
254 Mahomedans in the total number of 1164, that is 21 • 8 per cent, 
of the total number of teachers. The Urdu teachers are all of them 
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Mahomedans. The Parsees who are 32 in number, that is 2-7 per 
cent, of the total number of teachers, occupy a leading and foremost 
place only in the group of Guj erati Female Teachers. There are 20 
teachers, that is 1 • 7 per cent, of the total number of teachers -who 
are Indian Christians ; but all of them are found in the Marathi 
Male Teachers’ group. The Jews who are 26 in number, or 2-2 per 
cent, of the total number of teachers, are all females in the Marathi 
Female group of teachers. There are only two Jains in the group 
of Gujerati Female Teachers. 

Thus the Urdu groups belong to one religion only, namely the 
Mahomedan. The Gujerati Male Teachers’ group consists of 
Hindus exclusively. The Gujerati Female group consists of 
Parsees, Hindus, Christians and Jains. The Marathi Male Teachers’ 
group consists of Hindus, and of a very small percentage (2-5) of 
Indian Christians, while that of Marathi Female Teachers’ consists 
of Hindus and 17 por cent, of Jews. 

INCOME PROM SALARIES 

The teachers’ salary varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 150 per month, 
but in 7 cases it is Rs. 152 and in one more case is Rs. 165. How- 
ever it will be quite proper for us to divide the teachers in three 
groups as shown in the following table : — 

Details of salary Total No. of. Percentage to the totalNo. 
per month teachers of teachers ( to 1164 ) 

Rs. 31 to 60 ... 442 38 p. c. 

Rs. 61 to 100 ... 419 36 p. c. 

Rs, 101 to 150 ... 294 25-3 p. c. 

1155 1 

The table shows that in the case of 38 per cent, of the teachers, 
their salary is rather low. There is no help for it, the teachers 
being in the preliminary stage of their service the salaries are low. 
In the remaining 62 per cent, of the cases, salaries are on the whole 
satisfactory. 

It is important to note that the percentage of teachers with 
salaries less than Rs. 60 is the largest in the Urdu group of Female 
Teachers, 78 per cent, of the teachers of that group earning that 
salary ; while the percentage is the smallest in the Gujerati group 
of Female Teachers, there being only 26 per cent, of the teachers 
in that group. In the former class the large percentage is due to a 
majority of untrained teachers, while in the latter group it is due 
to a minority of untrained teachers. 

I. In one case the salary i8 not known. In 7 cases the salary is Rs. 152, 
and in one case it is Rs. 165. When these nine cases are added to 1155, 
the total comes to 1164. 
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There are 36 per cent, of the teachers earning a salary of Rs. 61 
to 100, but their percentage is smallest in the group of Gujerati 
Female Teachers, it being only 21 per cent. It is highest in the 
group of Urdu Male Teachers, being 49 per cent. 

Lastly, there are 25-3 per cent, of the teachers earning from 
Rs. 101 to 150. But their percentage is as high as 52 per cent, in the 
group of Gujerati Female Teachers, ■while it is zero in the case of 
the Urdu Female Teachers. This is obviously due to a very large 
percentage of trained teachers in the former group of teachers in 
service for a long number of years, while their very small pro- 
portion and that also for the last ten years in the latter group. 

INCOME FROM OTHER .SOURCES 

As regards income from other sources we shall first consider 
income from some other regular work apart from service. 
There is no harm to generalise that at least 20 per cent, of the 
Male Teachers on all the three sides earn some income from 
tuitions for about six months of the year. For various reasons we 
could not get actual particulars from every teacher on this point. 
In the Marathi Male group there are only 6 per cent of the teachers 
while in the Gujerati Male group there are 8 per cent, of the 
teachers who have stated that they earn income from other 
sources. Apart from tuitions some of these teachers are doing 
business as insurance agents or watch-repairers or physicians. 

We now consider income from land. There are only 185 
teachers out of 11G4, 1 that is 16 per cent, of the total number of 
teacher s who have got land. This percentage is very small. We 
briefly analyse these 185 cases of income from land. In 28 cases 
out of 185, the land does not bring any income to its holders on 
account of recent economic depression. That is in the case of 
15 per cent, of the teachers who have got land, their land does not 
bring them any income. It is important to note that the majority 
of these cases, 20 out of 28, are from Marathi Male Teachers, 61 
per cent, of that group of teachers coming from Ratnagiri and 
Savantwadi, where the position of landed income is generally very 
poor as compared to any other parts from which teachers come. 
In the remaining 157 eases out of 185, the income from land 
varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 400 per year. These cases include two 

1. Out of 1164, there are 341 Female Teachers belonging to .the Marathi, 
Gujerati and Urdu groups. In the case of Females, ownership of land 
is a rare thing as compared to males for various reasons. There are 
only 11 female teachers who have got land. Two of them are from 
Gujerati group, while the remaining 9 are from the Marathi group 

22 
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cases which are exceptionally good, the income being Es. 1,000 and 
Rs. 2,100 ; and 15 more cases in which income is stated in kind 
varying from 5 mannds to 3 Khandis per year. The following 
table shows the analysis of 140 cases of income from land 


Details of income per year. 

From Rs. 5 to Rs. 30 
„ Rs. 31 to Rs. 100 
„ Rs. 101 to Rs. 200 
„ Rs. 201 to Rs. 300 
„ Rs. 301 to Rs. 400 


Total No. of cases. 

58 

GG 

12 

2 

2 


Total 140 


Some of the teachers have got very low income from land. 
However teachers who have got land have a good asset with them 
in times of difficulties or as a means of spending time in long holi- 
days or after retirement from service. 

A few further observations are necessary. From the group 
of Marathi Male Teachers, 29-2 per cent, possess land. But 
as 61 per cent, of the Marathi Male Teachers come from the 
district of Ratnagiri including Savantwadi State where the land 
values are low owing to fragmentation and sub-division 
of holdings, and the inferiority of the soil in point of fertility, the 
position of those who hold land is not very encouraging. In many 
cases the income from land is so low as is hardly enough to pay 
the land revenue, and in some cases the owners of land have to 
spend from other sources in order to pay the land revenue. In the 
Ratnagiri district in a majority of cases the possession of land is 
not a very tempting asset. The position is relatively better in 
Kolaba, Satara and Poona. Though 29 • 2 per cent, of the Marathi 
Male Teachers hold land, in many cases the income from land is 
nominal, in some cases the amount of income varies ' from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 100 per year, or to Rs. 150 per year in a very few cases. The 
position of Gujerati Male Teachers as regards income from land is 
better when compared to that of Marathi Male Teachers, owing to 
the feet that the nature of lands in Gujerat is far better in point of 
fertility, and the average size of holding is generally larger as 
compared to the size of landed holdings in the Marathi speaking 
districts. 


EXPENDITURE ON RENT 

The economic condition of teachers and then- social status can 
be understood to a certain extent in the light of their expenditure 
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on rent. The following table shows the amount of expenditure on 
rent per month of the Primary Teachers : — 


Details of rent per 

No. of 

Percentage to the 

month 

teachera 

total 

TJpto Rs. 5 

35 

3-0 p. c. 

Rs. li to 10 

258 

22-2 p. c. 

Rs. 11 to 15 

346 

29-7 p. c. 

Rs. 16 to 25 

406 

35-0 p. c. 

Rs. 26 to 35 

56 

4-8 p. c. 

Above Rs. 36 

28 

2-4 p. c. 

Not stated 

31 


Nil 

4 



Total 1164 



A monthly rent of less than Rs. 10 per month is undoubtedly 
very low and indicative of inadequate and insanitary housing con- 
dition in a City like Bombay. However we must take allowance 
for such cases where rent is paid in partnership. There are 25-2 
per cent, of the teachers paying rent less than Rs. 10 per month. 
On a liberal estimate, one-third of these teachers may be paying 
rent in partnership. Still we have about 17 per cent, of the 
teachers whose housing condition is bad due to very low rent that 
they pay. 

There are 29 • 7 per cent, of the teachers who pay rent varying 
from Rs. 11 to 15 per month. In case the family consists of three 
members, the housing accommodation is likely to be satisfactory. 
But in case of families larger than that, the room that can be had 
within Rs. 15 is sure to be unsatisfactory. There is no harm in 
saying that in about half of these cases, owing to big families the 
room is sure to be inadequate and unhygienic. We can thus 
estimate that the housing condition is not satisfactory among 15 per 
cent, of the total number of teachers. These cases are distributed 
among those who spend from Rs. 11 to 15 as rent per month. 

There are 35 per cent, of the teachers spending from Rs. 16 to 
25 per month on house rent. But in this group there are more 
than two-thirds of the cases of those teachers who spend less 
than Rs. 20 per month on rent. The housing condition of teachers 
in this group is expected to be adequate and satisfactory except in 
those cases where the family is large consisting of six or more 
members. We estimate that out of 35 per cent, of the cases, in 
about 15 per cent, the housing accommodation is bad due to the 
large number of dependents. 
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The condition of those -who spend more than Rs. 25 per month 
on house rent is likley to be satisfactory. But there are only 7-2 
per cent, of the total number of teachers in this group. 

The above analysis reveals to us that in case of about 47 per 
cent, of the total number of teachers, the kind of housing accommo- 
dation that they can afford to have in this city is unsatisfactory 
from considerations of adequacy and sanitation. This is but natural 
when we remember that in the case of 38 per cent, of the total 
number of teachers salaries are low being less than Rs. 60 per 
month. 

A few comparative figures are necessary on this point. There 
is the largest proportion of teachers on the Urdu side of those who 
spend from Rs. 6 to 10 per month on house rent. 43 • 2 per cent, of 
the Urdu Male Teachers, and 35 per cent, of the Urdu Female 
Teachers pay such a low rent. It indicates their general social 
backwardness. There are only 5 per cent, of the Gujerati Female 
Teachers who spend such a low rent, while their percentage among 
Marathi Female Teachers is 6 • 7. The percentages for Marathi and 
Gujerati Male Teachers are respectively 23 and 15. 

In the group of Teachers who spend from Rs. 11 to 15 on' 
house rent per month, the percentage of Marathi Male Teachers is 
largest being 34, while that of the Gujerati Female Teachers is 
lowest being only 8. That the Marathi Male Teachers are on a 
quite ordinary level is clear from this percentage. 

In the case of rent varying from Rs. 16 to 25 per month, the 
position of Gujerati Female Teachers is the best as 46 per cent, of 
them pay this rent. The Urdu Male Teachers stand last, their 
percentage being 26 -5. 

As regards rent above Rs. 26 per month, the position of 
Gujerati Female Teachers is the best, their percentage of those who 
pay this rent being 7. But only 2-7 per cent, of the Marathi Male 
Teachers spend this rent. The position of Urdu Male and Female 
Teachers is vory bad, their percentage of those who pay so much 
rent being only 2 and 1 respectively. 

Considering monthly rent above Rs. 16 as indicative of a fair 
social and economic status, the six groups of teachers stand in a 
descending order thus : — Gujarati Female Teachers, Marathi Female 
Teachers, Gujerati Male Teachers, Marathi Male Teachers, Urdu 
Female Teachers, and Urdu Male Teachers. 

Considering all the teachers as one class, the housing 
accommodation as indicated by rent seems to be unsatisfactory in 
about 47 per cent, of them. 
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FAMILY RESPONSIBILITY 

The economic condition of teachers can be further understood 
in the light of the burden of family responsibility -which they have 
got to bear. The following table showing the number of dependents 
per teacher is significant in this connection: — 


Details of 

No. of 

Percentage 

dependents 

teachers 

the total 

Nil 

14 

• • • 

1 to 3 

191 

16’4 p. c. 

4 to 6 

622 

53-5 p. c. 

7 to 10 

267 

23-0 p. c. 

11 and above 

50 

4-3 p. c. 

Not stated 

20 

Total ... 

1164 



There are 14 teachers who have got no one as dependent upon 
them. They are all female teachers. In case of 16-4 per cent, of 
the teachers who have to support from 1 to 3 dependents, family 
responsibility can be said to be moderate. More than half of the 
total number of teachers, have got to support from 4 to 6 
dependents. Family responsibility may be normal in the case of 
those who have got a monthly salary of Rs. 80 or above, but in the 
case of those teachers who earn less than Rs. 80 per month, family 
responsibility can be said to be rather heavy. Roughly we can 
estimate that out of such 53-5 per cent, of the teachers, at least in 
case of 25 per cent, of them it is likely that family responsibility 
may be rather heavy due to low salaries. 

There are 23 per cent, of the total number of teachers who 
have got to support from 7 to 10 dependents. The burden of 
family responsibility is abnormally heavy in the case of these 23 
per cent, of the teachers as they have to support dependents vary- 
ing from 7 to 10 in number. 

Lastly in the case of 4-3 per cent, of the total number of 
teachers who have got to rapport a family consisting of more than 
11 members, it is quite obvious that the burden of family 
responsibility is extremely heavy. 

We have thus in all 52 -3 percent, of the total number of 
teachers bearing a heavy biuden of family responsibility. 

Home comparative figures are necessary on this point. We 
have 10 -4 per cent, of the total number of teachers supporting 
dependents from 1 to 3. But it is very significant to note that this 
percentage is the highest in the group of Marathi Female Teachers, 
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there being 39 ■ 6 per cent, of them in that group. In the group 
of Gujerati Female Teachers that percentage is 24-5. But in the 
group of Urdu Female Teachers it is about 19, and it is lowest 
among Urdu Male Teachers being 7 • 8. The corresponding p®. 
centages in the groups of Gujerati Male Teachers and Marathi Male 
Teachers are 13-7 and 10-2 respectively. These percentages in- 
dicate the average large size of a family among Urdu teachers, 
and a small family among Marathi Female Teachers. 

There are 53-5 per cent, of the total number of teachers 
maintaining a family of 4 to 6 dependents. It is interesting to note 
that this percentage is almost the same for the different groups of 
teachers except the group of Marathi Famale Teachers in whose case 
the percentage is 43-6. This low percentage in the Marathi Female 
group of teachers is duo to their very largo percentage of teachers 
supporting less than three dependents as stated in the preceding 
paragraph. Excepting the group of Marathi Female Teachers these 
percentages indicate that the average family in case of nearly half 
the number of teachers, consists of 4 to 6 members. 

The percentage of teachers supporting a family consisting of 
7 to 10 members is 23. But, it is significant to note that this 
percentage is very high in the groups of Male Teachers while it is 
low in the groups of Female Teachers, thus indicating that family 
responsibility is generally heavy in the case of Male Teachers, but 
rather light or moderate in the case of Female Teachers. The 
following percentages are instructive : — 

Percentage of teachers with a family of 7 to 10 members 


Marathi Male Teachers 

27 

p. c. 

Guj erati Male Teachers 

26 

p. c. 

Urdu Male Teachers 

28 

p. c. 

Marathi Female Teachers 

10 7 

p. c. 

Guj erati Female Teachers 

18 

p. c. 

Urdu Female Teachers 

14 

p. c. 


The position of the group of Marathi Female Teachers is the 
best as only 10 • 7 per cent, of them have to support from 7 to 10 
members. 

The average percentage of all the teachers supporting a family 
of more than 10 members is 4-3. But that percentage is nil in 
the case of Marathi Female Teachers and Gujerati Female Teachers, 
but 5 in the case of Urdu Female Teachers. 'The corresponding 
percentages for the groups of Marathi, Gujerati and Urdu Male 
Teachers are 7-7, 2- 8, and 6 respectively. The large size of 
families among Urdu teachers and among Marathi Male Teachers 
is obvious. 
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Considering the smallest number of dependents per teacher 
as a sign of sound economic position, the six groups of teachers in 
a descending order stand as — Marathi Female Teachers, Gujerati 
Female Teachers, Urdu Female Teachers, Gujerati Male Teachers, 
Urdu Male Teachers and Marathi Male Teachers. 

SAVINGS 

Under this heading we shall first consider the cases of those 
teachers who have insured their lives. Insurance has become a 
necessity especially to middle class people in modern times. 
We have 3S8 teachers out of 1164, that is 33-3 per cent, of the total 
number of teachers who have insured their lives. The following 
table showing the details about insurance is significant 


Amount of insurance 

No. of teachers 

Percentage to the 
total number of 

Upto Rs. 500 

18 

teachers 

... 1*6 p. c. 

Rs. 1,000 

157 

... 13 -5 p. c. 

Rs. 1,001 to 2,000 

93 

... S-0 p. c. 

Above Rs. 2,001 

33 

... 2-9 p. c. 

Amount of instalment ... 

56 

... 4 • 8 p. c. 

stated 

Amount not specified 

31 

... 2-7 p. c. 


388 

33-3 


The above details are on the whole satisfactory, as in almost 
all the cases the amount of insurance is Rs. 1,000 or more. There 
are 33 teacher’s in whose case the amount of insurance is more than 
Rs. 2,001, rising upto Rs. 8,000 in a few cases. In the cases in 
which the amount of monthly instalment is stated, we are able to 
infer that in 90 per cent, of such cases the amount is Rs. 1,000 or 
more. That one-third of the total number of teachers have insured 
their lives is really encouraging. 

Out of 341 teachers included in the three female groups of 
teachers, only 34, that is about 10 per cent, of them have insured 
their lives. But in the case of the three groups of male teachers, 
out of 823 teachers, as many as 354 or 43 per cent, of them have 
insured their lives. This difference is natural as it is more neces- 
sary in the case of males to insure their lives than in the case of 
females. None of the Urdu Female Teachers has insured her 
life. 
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The following table showing the comparative percentages of 
cases of insurance in each group of teachers is significant 


Group of Teachers. 

Percentage of Teachers 
who have insured. 

Marathi Males 

... 55 p. c. 

Marathi Females 

17 

Gujerati Males 

34-6 „ 

Gujerati Females 

... 7 ,, 

Urdu Males 

9 

Urdu Females 

Nil 


The percentage of insurance cases is largest in the Marathi 
Male group of teachers possibly due to tho fact that they are quite 
middle-class people, their other assets that will be of help to their 
families in old age or in times of difficulties are limited, and hence 
to make provision by way of insurance is absolutely necessary for 
them. A little more than one-third of the Gujerati Male Teachers 
have insured their lives. The Gujerati Male Teachers are on the 
whole somewhat better off economically than the Marathi Malo 
Teachers, and hence the percentage of insurance cases is smaller 
than that of Marathi Male Teachers in their case. But in this con- 
nection it is important to note that the average amount of insurance 
in the case of Marathi Malo Teachers is far less than that in the case 
of Gujerati Male Teachers. In tho group of Marathi Male 
Teachers, we liave 4G per cent, of the cases with Rs. 1,000 as the 
amount of insurance and in 20-6 per cent, of the cases the amount 
of insurance is Rs. 2,000 or more. But in the Gujerati Male 
Teachers, we have 30 per cent, of the teachers with Rs. 1,000 as the 
amount of insurance, and 40 per cent, of them with the amount of 
insurance being Rs. 2,000 or more. This shows that the Gujerati 
Male Teachers have on the whole insured for a larger amount than 
the Marathi Male Teachers. A very small number of Urdu Male 
Teachers have insured their lives. 

That 17 per cent, of the Marathi Female Teachers have insured 
their lives is encouraging in that group of teachers, especially con- 
sidering that it is a group of Female Teachers. The amount of 
insurance is satisfactory being larger than that in the case of 
Marathi Male Teachers, as we have more than 36 per cent, of the 
cases in which the amount is Rs. 2,000 or more, and the average 
amount of insurance comes to about Rs. 1,600. 

The group of Gujerati Female Teachors is economically well 
placed. So it is not perhaps necessary for them to insure their 
lives with the object of making provision for the future. That is 
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possibly the reason why only 4 out of 61 teachers have insured 
their lives. 

Turning to other savings, we have data from 29 teachers only, 
who have stated details about savings in cash. Out of these 
teachers, 26 are from the group of Marathi Male Teachers and 
3 from the group of Gujerati Male Teachers. In a majority of 
these cases, the savings are in the form of cash varying from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 2,000, and in some cases they are in the form of 
capital invested in purchasing shares. Thus only 2-5 per cent, of 
the total number of teachers have other savings. 

There is another form of saving where the teachers, at 
their choice, contribute to the Teachers’ Contributory Fund, 
started with the object of encouraging savings among teachers, 
since August 1930. There are 227 teachers out of 2014, that iB 
11*3 per cent, of the total number of teachers 1 who are contributing 
to this Fund. The following are the percentages for different 
groups of teachers : — 

Percentage of Teachears 

Group of Teachers contributing to the 

Contributory Fund 

Marathi Male Teachers ... 25-0 p.c. 

Marathi Female Teachers ... 12-9 „ 

Gujerati Male Teachers ... 2-0 „ 

Gujerati Female Teachers 9-8 „ 

Urdu Male Teachers ... 12-2 „ 

Urdu Female Teachers ... Nil 

It is obvious that the largest number of Marathi Male Teachers 
are taking advantage of this Fund. This is possibly due to the fact 
that Marathi Male Teachers are on the whole on quite an ordinary 
economic level, and hence they take advantage of such a facility 
for saving. The very low percentage in the case of Gujerati Male 
Teachers is due to there being similar private Funds among them 
for this purpose to which they contribute. In the case of Female 
Teachers, the percentage is low because it is not so necessary for 
them to make any saving this way as in the case of Male Teachers. 
Still the percentage in the case of Marathi Female Teachers is really 
encouraging, as 12-9 per cent, of them are contributing to this 
Fund. 

1. This percentage is calculated on 2014 teachers who are actually in the 
Municipal service and not on 1164 teachers from whom we have data. 
Because information on this point was got from necessary records in the 
Schools Committee’s Office, and hence it was not possible to ascertain how 
many of those 1164 teachers we had data are contributing to this Fund. 
23 
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INDEBTEDNESS 


Our analysis so far has revealed that out of 1164 primary 
teachers, 38 per cent, of them have got low salaries being less than 
Rs. 60 per month. Other sources of income, by way of income 
from land or income from tuitions are very limited in the case of 
majority of them. We also learn that the housing accommodation, 
as far as it can be judged from expenditure on rent, is not satis- 
factory in the case of 47 per cent, of them. We have also seen that 
52-3 per cent of them are possibly suffering from heavy burden of 
family responsibility in relation to their salaries. Still it is 
encouraging that one-third of them have insured their lives in 
order to make some provision. It is but natural that this position 
in general will lead to indebtedness. 

We have in all 660 teachers out of 1164, that is 56-7 per cent, 
of the total number of teachers who have incurred debt. But the 
cases of indebtedness are more frequent in the male groups of 
teachers than in the female groups. The following table is 


significant : — 

Group of Teachers 


Percentage cases 
of indebtedness 


Marathi Male Teachers 

• • • 

69 p. c 

Marathi Female Teachers 

• • • 

28 „ 

Gujerati Male Teachers 


65-4 „ 

Gujerati Female Teachers 


6 

Urdu Male Teachers 


57 

Urdu Female Teachers 


53 


The group of Gujerati Female Teachers is almost free from 
indebtedness, while the percentage of indebtedness is largest in the 
group of Marathi Male Teachers. That 53 per cent, of the Urdu 
Female teachers are in debt is really a large percentage for that 
group of Female Teachers. Low salaries due to majority pf them 
being untrained, and large size of families are the main causes for 
large cases of indebtedness in the group of Urdu Female Teachers. 

The following table shows the sources of debt : — 


Source of the Debt 

Bank 

Private Money-lender 

Bank and Private Money-lender 

Not stated 


Percentage of Cases 
32-4 p. c. 
32-0 „ 

22-4 „ 

13-2 „ 


Nearly in one-third of the cases, debt is incurred from the 
Bank, while in 22 per cent, more cases, Bank is one of the sources 
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of debt. Thus it is a good sign to note that in about 55 per 
cent, of the cases, Bank is either the chief or one of the sources of 
debt. In about one-third of the cases, debt is incurred purely 
from private money-lender and in 22-4 per cent, more cases, private 
money-lender is one of the sources of debt. The table shows that 
private money-lender is the source of debt in the same number of 
cases as the Bank is. Thus Private Money-lender and Bank aro 
equally important as source of debt. 

When we take a comparative view of the source of debt ip 
different groups of teachers, wo find that the Bank 1 serves as the 
chief source of debt to the largest extent among Urdu Male 
Teachers, then among the Urdu Female Teachers, and then among 
the Marathi Teachers. It serves as a source of debt to almost the 
same extent among Gujerati Male Teachers and Marathi Female 
Teachers. 

It is however significant to note that the Bank serves to the 
largest extent as one® of the sources for incurring debt among 
Marathi Male Teachers; and to the least extent among Marathi 
Female Teachers. 

Private money-lender as the only important source of debt, 
plays a leading part in case of Gujerati Male Teachers. The 


following table is significant 

Marathi Male Teachers ... 31 p. c. 

Marathi Female Teachers ... 32 „ 

Gujerati Male Teachers ... 53 „ 

Gujerati Female Teachers ... 50 „ 

Urdu Male Teachers ... 8 „ 

Urdu Female Teachers ... 33 „ 


In more than half the cases among Gujerati Male Teachers, dobt 
is incurred as shown in the above table from private money-lender 
whic h is due to the averag e large amount of debt in their case. 

1. Bank as the source of debt 

Marathi Male Teachers 
Marathi Female T eachera 
Gujerati Male Teachers 
Gujerati Female Teachers ... 

Urdu Male Teachers 
Urdu Female Teachers 

2. Bank as one of the sources for Incurring 
Debt (Bank and Private Money-lender) 

Marathi Male Teachers 
Marathi Female Teachers 
Gujerati Male Teachers 
Urdu Male Teachers 
Urdu Female Teachers 




28 p. c. 
16 „ 
17 „ 
25 „ 
66 

46 „ 


Percentage of Cases 


29 p. c. 
10 „ 
20 „ 
12 „ 
11 
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It should be noted that private money-lender serves as one of 
the sources of debt in the same number of cases in which hank 
serves as one of the sources of debt. 

Ordinarily we can say that demands for small loans, within 
the limit of a few hundreds of rupees, are competently met by the 
Bank. But in case of large loans, teachers have to go to the private 
money-lender. 

Debts are generally incurred at a moderate rate of interest 
varying from 6 per cent, per annum to 12h per cent, per annum. 

We now consider the intensity of indebtedness or the actual 
amounts of debt. We have already seen that cases of indebtedness 
are on the whole extensive 1 , and more so among the Male groups of 
teachers, the debts being most extensive among Marathi Male 
Teachers. The following table shows the actual distribution of debt 
among 660 teachors : — 

Amount of Debt No. of Teachers 


Upto Rs. 

100 

... 

56 

»» 

200 

• • • 

102 

*> 

300 

• • • 

96 

»* 

400 

... 

78 

»» 

500 

... 

93 


600 

... 

44 

»* 

700 

... 

21 

1* 

800 

... 

28 

» 

900 

... 

14 

ft 

1,000 

... 

32 

»» 

1,100 

• • • 

1 

If 

1,200 

... 

13 

»» 

1,300 

... 

3 

»* 

1,400 

... 

8 

M 

1,500 

... 

18 


1,600 

... 

1 

» 

1,700 

... 

1 

»* 

1,800 

... 

1 


2,000 


16 

»» 

2,250 

... 

4 

5* 

2,500 

... 

3 

1* 

3,000 


9 

Above Rs. 3,001 

Not stated 

Total. 

7 

11 

660 


1. In this article while discussing indebtedness of teachers, we have used 
the words extensive’ and ‘intensive’. By ‘extensive’ we mean a large 
percentage of debt cases in any group of teachers ; while by ‘intensive’ 
we mean very high amount of debt. 
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The above details will be more clearly understood in a genera 
way from the following table : — 

Analysis of 660 cases of indebtedness : 


Details of Debt 

Amount 

No. of Cases 

Percentage to the 
total cases of in- 
debtedness 

Upto Rs. 500 

425 

64-4 p. c. 

„ 501 to 1,000 

139 

21-0 „ 

„ 1,001 to 1,500 

43 

6-5 „ 

„ 1,501 to 2,000 

19 

2-9 „ 

„ 2,001 to 3,000 

16 

2-4 „ 

Above Rs. 3,001 

7 


Not stated 

11 



660 



It is good to note that 64-4 per cent, of the debts are less than 
Rs. 500 in amount. Out of those, 102 or 15 • 5. per cent of the total 
number of debts are from Rs. 101 to 200. There are 21 por cent, 
of debts between Rs. 501 to 1 ,000. Thus in all more than 85 por 
cent, of the debts are under Rs. 1,000 in amount. There are 7 cases 
of debt being above Rs. 3,001. One of them is Rs. 10,000 in amount 
and one is Rs. 8,000. These 7 cases of debt being more than 
Rs. 3,001 in amount can be considered as abnormal. A debt less 
than Rs. 500 in amount cannot be considered too big for an average 
primary teacher. It is a good feature that at least in about 65 per 
cent, of the total cases of indebtedness, the debt position is not 
serious or intensive. Hence we can assert that though debt 
position is extensive among the primary teachers of Bombay, still 
it is intensive or serious only among 35 per cent, of the teachers 
who have debt. 

The following table shows the burden of indebtedness among 
different groups of Teachers : — 

Group of Teachers Variation of Debt Amount 


Marathi Male Teachers Less than Rs. 100 to Rs. 3000 


„ Female Teachers 


do 



Gujerati Male Teachers 

From Rs. 

200 

to 

„ 3,000 

„ Female Teachers 

From „ 

300 

to 

„ 3,000 

Urdu Male Teachers 

From „ 

100 

to 

„ 1,400 

„ Female Teachers 

From „ 

100 

to 

„ 1,200 


The debt position is not very serious among the two groups of 
Urdu Teachers. About Gujerati Female Teachers it should be noted 
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that out of 61 teachers, only 4 are in debt. These four cases do 
not indicate any tendency as such. Our general impression about 
that group of teachers from other details available makes us bold to 
say that the four cases of debt are rather abnormal or exceptional. 
In the case of the remaining 5 groups of teachers, debt cases are 
on the -whole representative. However debts which arc above than 
Es. 3,001 in amount are considered as abnormal. 

The actual distribution of debts among the different groups 
of teachers from the point of the amounts of debts, can be further 
understood from the following two tables : — 


Group of Teachers 

Percentage Cases of Debt 
with an amount less than 
Rs.500. 

Marathi Male Teachers 

72 p. 0 . 

„ Female Teachers ... 

70 „* 

Gu j erati Male Teachers 

33 „ 

Urdu Male Teachers 

70 „ 

„ Female Teachers ... 

84 „ 


The table shows that the debt position is not intense among 
Urdu Female Teachers as 84 per cent, of teachers with debt in that 
group have debts less than Es. 500 in amount. The position of 
the three groups of Marathi Male teachers, Marathi Female Teachers 
and Urdu Male Teachers is almost similar in point of intensity of 
debts. 


Group of Teachers 

Percentage Cases of Debt 
with amount varying from 
Rs. 501 to Rs. 1,000. 

Marathi Male Teachers 

... 20 p. c. 

Marathi Female Teachers . .. 

22 „ 

Gujerati Male Teachers 

19 „ 

Urdu Male Teachers 

26 „ 

Urdu Female Teachers 

13 „ 

A word is necessary about the debt position of Gujerati Male 


Teachers. The total cases of debt included in the above two tables 
from that group of teachers are only 52 per cent, of the total cases 
of indebtedness in that group. This means that in the remaining 
48 per cent, of the debt cases, the amount of debt is above Rs. 1001. 
Thus the debt position is comparatively most serious or intense in 
the group of Gujerati Male Teachers. 
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It -will be now interesting to consider the causes of indebted- 
ness. The following table showing causes of debt is significant : — 


Cause for incurring Debt. 

No. of cases 

Percentage to 
the total No. ' 

Family Expenditure 

191 

of indebtedness. 

29 p. c. 

Illness 

125 

19 

1* 

Marriage & similar 

145 

22 

« 

Ceremonies 

Education 

33 

5 

11 

To pay ofF old debt 

55 

8-3 

« 

Business or Trade 

11 

1-7 

11 

To purchase land or to ... 

54 

8-3 

11 

repair house 

Court matters 

5 

• ■ • 


Pilgrimage 

2 

• •• 


Not stated 

39 

6 

»» 

Total 

... 6G0 




The largest number of debts is incurred in order to meet 
family expenditure. 29 per cent, or a little less than one-third 
of the cases of debt are thus either due to inadequate salaries or a 
heavy burden of family responsibility. And we have noted that 
38 per cent, of the teachers have got inadequate salaries, while 
family responsibility is heavy among 52-3 per cent, of them. 

About one-fifth or 19 per cent, of the debts are incurred due 
to illness which is due to life in Bombay conditions, and especially 
due to the fact that in case of about 47 per cent, of the teachers 
their housing-condition is bad from the point of view of sanitation 
or adequate space. That is why illness is prevalent to such a high 
extent. 

Thus 48 per cent, of the debt cases or nearly half of .them 
are due to causes connected with the teachers’ salaries and life fol- 
lower middle-class people under Bombay condition. 

A little more than one-fifth or 22 per cent, of tho total number 
of debt cases are due to marriage and other expensive social 
customs. These debts are due to the social life and customs of the 
people, and they are in the habit of incurring debt on these items 
irrespective of considerations of their salaries as such. 

In the remaining cases, debts are incurred for education, or in 
order to pay off hereditary debts, or due to loss in business etc. 
Only one item we need note. There are 54 cases or 8-3 per cent, 
of the total number of cases where debt is incurred in order to 
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purchase land or to build or repair a house. The nature of these 
debts is not bad, as directly or indirectly they are meant for some 
constructive aspect. Similarly debt incurred for education of some 
dependent is not bad. 

Thus nearly one-half of the debts are due to life under 
Bombay conditions or problems connected -with teachers’ salaries, 
whereas in about 13 per cent, of the cases where debts are incurred 
for education or land or house, their nature is not bad and in 
one-fifth of the cases they arc due to extravagant or expensive 
social customs. 

Some comparative considerations about different groups of 
teachers are interesting and instructive on this point. 

Comparative Position of Debts due to 
Family Expenditure : — 



Percentage 


of cases. 

Marathi Male Teachers 

29 p. c. 

Marathi Female Teachers 

... 28 „ 

Gujerati Male Teachers 

... 22 „ 

Urdu Male Teachers 

22 

Urdu Female Teachers 

... 36 „ 

The high percentage in the case of Urdu Female Teachers is due 

to their low salaries, majority of them being untrained. In the 

remaining groups, from 22 to 29 per cent. 

of the teachers have 

incurred debt in order to meet current family expenditure. This 
shows that to meet current family expenditure is a problem to 

about one-fourth of the Primary Teachers, 
poor economic state. 

It is indicative of their 

Comparative Position of Debts duo to 

Marriage and other Social Customs : — 


Percentage of 


Debt cases. 

Marathi Male Teachers 

... 16 p. c. 

Marathi Female Teachers 

13 „ 

Gujerati Male Teachers 

... 22 ,, 

Urdu Male Teachers 

... 44 „ 

Urdu Female Teachers 

25 „ 


This shows how social customs aro predominant especially 
among Urdu Teachers. Social customs also count to a certain 
extent among Gujerati Male Teachers. The smallest number of 
cases of indebtedness due to social customs is to be found in the 
case of Marathi Teachers. Though social customs play an important 
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part among Marathi Teachers, still they are not expensive in 
these matters as the Urdu or Gujerati Teachers. 

Comparative Position of Debts due to Illness : — 


Marathi Male Teachers 
Marathi Female Teachers 
Gujerati Male Teachers 
Urdu Male Teachers 
Urdu Female Teachers 


Percentage of cases, 


20 p. c. 


28 

13 

18 

17 


»» 

»» 

** 


Illness is very predominant in the group of Marathi Female 
Teachers. The percentage of cases of indebtedness is least among 
Gujerati Male Teachers on account of illness. This is possibly due 
to the fact that an average Gujerati or Urdu Teacher is stronger in 
health than an average Marathi Teacher. That may be the reason 
for the varying percentages in the above table for different groups 
of teachers. 

Comparative Position of Debts incurred in order 
to pay off Old Debts: — 

Percentage of cases. 

Marathi Male Teachers ... 9 p. c. 

Marathi Female Teachers ... Nil 

Gujerati Male Teachers ... 9 p. c. 

Urdu Male Teachers ... 7 „ 

Urdu Female Teachers ... 6 „ 

The above comparative tables reveal that to meet current 
expenditure is a problem, equally pressing, in the case of all 
the groups of teachers excepting the group of Gujerati Female 
Teachers. Expensive social customs are very predominant among 
Urdu Teachers and to a certain extent among Gujerati teachers. 
Illness is very common among Marathi Teachers, but especially 
among the Marathi Female Teachers. 


CONCLUSION 

The Municipal Primary Teachers of Bombay are divided into 
three principal groups, Marathi, Urdu and Gujerati Tea’chers in a 
descending order according to their number. Each group is 
divided into two sub-groups of Males and of Females. A majority 
of them are drawn from a few of the Marathi and Gujerati districts 
and the city of Bombay proper, while a few of them, who are on 
the Urdu side, come from every part of India. They are in the 
main Hindus and Mahomedans, but a few of them are Parsees, Jews 
and Indian Christians. They are on the whole qualified for their 
24 
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profession as the majority of them are trained and one-third of 
them have knowledge of English. Majority of them are quite 
young in the foil vigour of their life, and more than half of them 
have experience of teaching for more than 10 years. Their income 
from salaries varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 150 per month, but in case 
of 38 per cent, of them, it is low being less than Rs. 60 per month. 
Very few of them have any means of adding to their income by 
means of other sources. Only about 16 per cent, of them have got 
land to fall back upon in times of difficulties. The average number 
of dependents in relation to their incomes appears large in case 
of about 52-3 per cent, of them. Hence about one-third of the 
teachers who have incurred debt, have done so in order to meet 
current family expenditure. About 47 per cent, of the total 
number of teachers do not live in well-ventilated rooms, and henco 
illness is common among them. About one-fifth of the total cases 
of indebtedness are due to it. About 56 per cent, of the total 
number of teachers have incurred debt varying from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 500 in a majority of cases, as their means of income fall short 
to enable them to meet their expenditure under Bombay conditions. 
Expensive social customs are also predominant among some of 
them, as one-fifth of the cases of indebtedness are due to that. In 
spite of the adverse circumstances under which they have to work, 
it is a good sign to noto that about one-third of them have made 
provision for the future by insuring their lives. It is also a good 
sign that 11 per cent, of them are contributing to the Contributory 
Fund started since 1930. Considered from tests like income, rent, 
number of dependents, indebtedness etc., it seems that the group 
of Gujerati Female Teachers stands best. It is followed by the 
group of Marathi Female Teachers. While the remaining four 
groups of teachers seem to stand almost on the same level, with a 
few differences here and there in some of the points. 


B. M. Kale, m.a., b.t. 



“Dr. HAYEK 1 AND THE THEORY OF CRISES” 


“ A series of important inter-connexions have been established 
and some principles of the greatest significance expounded ; hut 
no one has yet undertaken the decisive step which creates a 
complete theory by using one of these principles to incorporate all 
the known phenomena into existing system in a satisfactory way.” 

— Dr. Hayek 2 

“ From the beginning it is clear that a methodical criticism 
could not leave a brick standing in the logical structure built up by 
Dr. Hayek.” 

— P. Sraffa 3 4 
I 

The phenomena grouped under the title * The trade cycle 
constitute a challenge to economic theory as well as to economic 
welfare. Dr. Hayek, a leading representative of the School of 
Vienna, “ has made important contributions to our understanding 
of some aspects of the trade cycle” \ In the following paragraphs 
an attempt is made to state and appraise these “ contributions”. 

This attempt, however, is subject to certain limitations, 
(a) Economists share with lisards on the hedge a measure of noto- 
riety with reference to stability of opinion. Dr. Hayek is probably 
no exception and there is thus the difficulty of putting an enclosure 
on living thought, (b) One chief advantage of Dr. Hayek’s 
theories being that they are violently provocative of thought, 
controversies have been a normal feature of their discussion. There 
was a sword-play between Mr. Keynes and Dr. Hayek®. And 

1. “ The Monetary Theory and the Trade Cycle ”, and “ Prices and 
Production ”, published in English in 1933 and 1931 respectively, are 
the two special works of Dr. Hayek on the subject of the trade cycle. 
The references in this essay are to their first editions. Separate studies 
of Dr. Hayek’s theory may be found in A. L. Macfie’s “ Theories of 
the Trade Cycle ”, Chapter IV to VI ; T. E. Ellis’ “ Recent German 
Monetary Theories ” ; and M. A. Abram’s “ Money ”. 

2. The Monetary Theory and etc. P. 40. 

3. The Economic Journal, March 1932, P. 45. 

4. The Economic Journal, December 1933, P. 597. 

0. For a useful account see G. L. S. Shackle’s article in Vol. I, No. 1. 
The Review of Economic Studies. 
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recently 1 , Professor Frank H. Knight had made a gallant attack on 
some of the important elements of the theoiy. Although an effort 
has been made hore to make use of the more important results 
arising out of these duels, it -will be impossible to touch, much less 
to exhaust all the various aspects of economic theory on which this 
inquiry abuts, (c) Dr. Hayek is vague as to the demand and 
supply functions of credit. Do they depend on prices, or price 
derivatives etc., or on any combination of these P Do certain lags 
exist ? Such questions are either not raised at all or their answers 
are nob clear enough, (d) No statistical verification of the theory 
has been made 2 . There are, (as will be shown later), theoretical 
objections to and practical difficulties in getting at such a result, 
(e) No direct comparison is instituted of the views of say, 
Keynes, Hawtrey and others with those of Dr. Hayek, although 
it might have proved illuminating and instructive since a fair 
measure of similarity exists between them despite marked 
differences on important details, (f) I am not insensible to the 
imperfections introduced in these notes by want of knowledge, 
especially regarding the relevant continental literature on the 
subject. 

Dr. Hayok’s views on the theory of crises are for the greater 
part expressed in two books : “ The Monetary Theory of the Trade 
Cycle ”, and “ Prices and Production He wishes the two books to 
be considered as being complementary to one another. “ While 
I have here emphasized the monetary causes which start the 
cyclical fluctuations, I have, in that later publication, concentrated 
on the successive changes in the real structure of production 
which constitute those fluctuations.” 8 Besides these two works, 
Dr. Hayek has contributed fat articles on topics connected with the 
subject to the leading economic journals. 

As a sort of preliminary, Dr. Hayek insists on three points in 
order to prepare the soil for the reception of his theoiy. It is 
possible to agree with him on these points without committing one- 
self anyway. They are : (A) the proper relation of Fact to Theory ; 
(B) the failure of the static equilibrium analysis to explain the 
phenomena of the trade cycle; and (0), the inadequacy of non- 
monetary theories of the trade cycle. 

(A) The relation between empirical observation and theoretical 
explanation is such as to render the latter the superior partner in 
economic analysis. “It is not by enriching or by checking theoretical 

1. More particularly in the Economic Journal, March, 1935. 

3. See however, Lionel Robbins’ classic, “ The Great Depressions ”. 

2. “ The Monetary Theory and ” etc. P. 17. 
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analysis that economic statistics gain their real importance” 1 . 
Facts are blind without a theory; their collection, consciously made 
or otherwise, is made under the inspiration of some theory. Two 
important results follow in the present connexion, (a) “ Even as a 
means of verification, the statistical examination of the cycles has 
only a limited value for trade cycle theory 8 .” and (b) “ the oft- 
repeated assertion that statistical examination of the Trade Cycle 
should be undertaken without any theoretical prejudice, is therefore 
always based on self-deception 8 .” Although it is true that without 
a pre-existing theory we shall be led inevitably to the nirvana of 
purposeless observation, such a deductive approach has certain 
pitfalls about which one must proceed very gingerly. “ The danger 
inherent in all deductive systems, that actual conditions may be 
ignored or never realised, is always present in this approach 4 .” 

(B) Equally valuable is the pointed assertion that the 
static, equilibrium analysis fails to account for the phenomena of 
the boom-and-depression-and-revival sequence. Of course this 
does not mean that this analysis is faulty. Only one extension 8 
is demanded in order to cover the case of the crisis. The 
central idea of the equilibrium concept (necessary in all the 
branches of equilibrium analysis) can be expressed as follows : 
the economic process is, as a whole, theoretically viewed as a 
flow ” partly of “ material ” through various “ forms partly of 
activity (“ services ”) not connected with a transformation of 
materials ; in any such process, the flow necessarily “ equilibrates 
the potential difference which causes it and tends to come to a stop. 
"V\hat is essential to know is that everything that happens in 
organized economic life ( i.e. a price economy ) tends to equilibrate 
or destroy some iirice-difference. Hence the concept of equi- 
librium. Now, in the pure theory of static equilibrium, incomes 
fluctuate with the value of marginal net products and hence no 
general disequilibrium can arise. The real difficulty with an effort 
to account for the trade cycle on the basis of this analysis is : 
Why do the forces tending to restore equilibrium become 


1. 11 The Monetary Theory and ”, etc., P. 35. 

2. ‘ Tho Monetary Theory and”, etc., P. 32. 

3. Ibid. P. 38. 


4. 

5. 


Macfie, P. 50. 

of'cvditl 11 ’ '-i? T 688 ° yClea " 1927 : “ To ^ermine bow the fact 

general 1” ?“ “ eCOnomio aotivlt y can be reconciled with the 

reconcld whh , “ e<1Uiliblium - or ** theory can be 
reconciled with facta is no part of his job. 
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temporarily ineffective and why do they only come into action 
again when it is too late 1 2 3 4 5 ? ” 

This enables one to appreciate the special task before a trade 
cycle theory and hence its need. The economic changes that can be 
contemplated under the assumptions of static equilibrium con- 
ditions are all by nature of adaptations-dire.ctly proceeding from 
the old to the new equilibrium. Tho raison d’etre of the trade cycle 
theory is just this : “ The simple fact that economic development 
does not go on quite uniformly, but that periods of relatively rapid 
change alternate with periods of relative stagnation, does not in 

itself constitute a problem The real problem presented to 

economic theory is : Why docs not this adjustment come smoothly 
and continuously, just as a new equilibrium is formed after every 
change in the data ? Why is there this temporary possibility of 
developments leading away from equilibrium and finally, without 
any changes in data, necessitating a change in the economic 
trend*?” This is a really admirable way of defining the scope and 
aim of the theory of crises. Dr. Hayek has put the matter even 
more concretely : “We have to start where general economic 
theory stops ; i.e. at a condition of equilibrium when no unused 
resources exist. The existenco of such unused resources is itself a 
fact which needs explanation. It is not explained by static 
analysis 8 .” 

( C ) Something like 50 pages of the “ Monotary Theory and 
the Trade Cycle ” are devoted to an examination of the “ non- 
monetary theories”. Dy. Hayek sometimes flogs horses which are 
(or should be) doad or on which he himself occasionally takes 
rides. Most of the “ non-monetary theories ” dash on this rock : 
“ they overlook the fact that in the exchange economy, production 
is governed by prices, independently of any knowledge of the 
whole process on tho part of individual producers, so that it is only 
when the pricing process is itself disturbed that a misdirection of 
production can occur*.” 

As Macfie observes, it is the credit element of the money 
system that is regarded as the villain of the piece®. It is not too 
clear just what ‘monetary system’ means. In fact, Dr. Hayek 
himself calls his theory the “ Additional Credit Theory of the 


1. “ The Monetary Theory and,” etc. P. 65. 

2. Ibid, P. 55. 

3. “ Prices and Production”, P. 31. 

4. . “ The Monetary Theory and”, etc. pp. 84-85. 

5. Macfie, P. 46— footnote. 
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Trade Cycle 1 .” The explanation offered is called 4 monetary ’ 
for two reasons : ( i ) “ money being a commodity which, 
unlike all others, is incapable of finally satisfying demand, 
its introduction does away with the rigid interdependence and self- 
sufficiency of the ‘ closed ’ system of equilibrium, and makes 
possible movements which would be excluded from the latter” 2 . 
( ii ) ** The possibility of alterations in the quantity of money 
occurring automatically 3 ", and the consequent disturbances in 
prices as constituting the major cause of the trade cycle. 

II 

A succinct statement of the theoretical position may be useful 
to be explained in detail immediately : — 

“ The real problem is the growth of excessive fluctuations in 
the capital goods industries out of the inevitable and irregular 
fluctuations of the rest of the economic system, and the dis- 
portional development arising from these, of the two main branches 
of production 4 ”. The explanation is as follows : “ There is an 
over-expansion of credit, from which emerges the phenomenon 
of ‘ forced saving ’. As a result, the 4 production process ’ gets 
‘lengthened’ far beyond what can be really sustained by it. 
This 4 lengthening ’ constitutes the boom and its 4 contraction ’, 
the crisis.” 

The assumptions of the theory, which is, to use the well-known 
term of classification, 4 monetary \ 4 endogenous ’ 5 6 and 4 insti- 
tutional in substance amount to the proposition that the trade 
cycle is possible only in an economy where (i) there exists money ; 
(ii) the profit motive is given a full play ; (iii) the production is 
carried on with the help of capital goods ; and ( iv ) where obtains a 
system of free competition and consequently of flexible costs. The 
rest of the assumptions underlying Dr. Hayek's theoretical analysis 
are not very precisely stated. This lands him into difficulty 0 . 
Like Ricardo he leaves it to his readers to undertake to inquire for 

1. “ The Monetary Theory, and”, etc. P. 177. 

2. Ibid, P. 44. 

3. Ibid of Pp. 93-4. 

4. Ibid P. 60. 

5. Ibid P. 59 : No theory of trade cycle can dispense with the assumption 
of initial changes. This tampers with endo-geny. 

6. cf. P. Sratfa in the Economic Journal, P. 46 : 4 The essential condition 
is that Dr. Hayek must both assume that the ‘‘consumers” are the 
same individuals as the “ entrepreneurs ”, and that they are distinct’, 
etc, 
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themselves into the presence or absence of these assumptions at a 
particular spot in his argument. He is an abstract thinker. He 
flatters his readers by assuming them to be too intelligent. 

It is important to note what types of economic system are or 
have been certified by Dr. Hayek to be immune from the trade 
cycle. First, no barter economy can contain any germs of the 
crises. For it is a moneyless economy. But, it might be observed, 
it is possible to argue theoretically that a barter economy is not 
necessarily free from fluctuations. Second, the socialistic economy. 
Here the profit motive is inoperative. Third, Dr. Hayek would 
have it that an economy where capital goods are not used cannot 
present the spectacle of the trade cycle. Tlfiis is arrived at by 
dropping the round-about-production economy assumption. Yet, 
as Professor Knight points out 1 there is no theoretical reason why 
there should not be fully developed and completely typical trade 
cycles in a society in which no capital goods whatever were used. 
“ Such a situation may be visualised by considering what might 
happen if all economic production had the form of personal services. 
The phenomena of training periods and resistance to retraining, 
in relation to changes in demand, and to money, credit and prices 
and their changes and resistance to change, would be present and 
adequate to give rise to all the characteristic manifestations now 
met with. ” Four, there is one more case stated by Dr. Hayek 
in which there is elimination of the trade cycle— it is that type of 
economy where capital development necessary for the greater 
production of consumers’ goods is supported through the “ volun- 
tary savings” by the consumers. More about this later. Five, 
since one of Dr. Hayek’s assumptions is of completely flexible cost 
and price system, an economy that is characterized by a rigid 
economic structure ( different again from a barter economy ) should 
not be expected to bear the pangs of the trade cycle. Without 
anticipating the agrument doveloped afterwards in the later part 
of this essay, it may be pointed out here that Dr. Hayek has in 
fact advanced his theory in a system of flexible costs and prices. 
Such an attempt is vitiated for the very obvious reason that the 
assumption of flexibility of the prices docs away, lock, stock and 
barrel, with the problem of “forced saving”. Through the 
retention of this assumption in his analysis Dr. Hayek has abolished 
the very basis of his trade cycle theory viz., the role of money 
in connexion with the rigidities of the price economy. Finally, it 
might be mentioned that the idea, “ an economy with a ‘ neutral 


2. P. 96, in the Economic Journal for March, 1936. 
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money 11 — whatever that means- -is free from trade cycle ” is not — 
only sngge3ted but held out as “ our maxim of policy ”. a 


III 


Th e fourth case mentioned above is employed by Dr. Hayek 
as an important porch to his analysis of industrial fluctuation. It 
may be conceded that the equilibrium position in the economy 
resulting after the production of producers’ goods has been financed 
out of ‘ voluntary savings ,s , made by the ‘consumers’, is stable. 


The reasons advanced by Dr. Hayek do not, however, strengthen 
this conclusion. He states that the ‘ savings ’ are ‘ voluntary ’ — not 
imposed. That might, so it seems to be suggested, be one reason 
why the order thus voluntarily asked for is respected. The second 
and the more important ground for the stability of the equilibrium 
is stated as : “ After the change had been completed ( i.e. increased 
employment of capital goods) these persons would get a greater 

proportion of the increased total real income There would 

accordingly exist no inherent cause for a return to the old pro- 
portions 4 .” But “ proportions of the total income ” have little 
relevance to “ decisions of individuals To reply to such an idea in 
his own words : “ for none of these magnitudes as such ever exerts 
an influence on the decisions of individuals 5 .” Dr. Hayek has 
exaggerated (unnecessarily) the wisdom and foresight of his 
‘ consumers ’. It seems to me (see Braffa’s foot-note quoted above) 
that Dr. Hayek’s investor is usually drawn from the “ educated 
middle-class ! ” Altogether, this is a fine illustration of what the 
psychologists call the process of rationalisation. And this is not a 
solitary instance. 


If Dr. Hayek’s arguments are not here convincing, his right- 
angled triangles, which are supposed to illustrate and simplify the 
matter are equally confusing. They are drawn in order to show a 
picture of the ‘synchronised process of production’. There are two 
ways” in which this process of production has been approached, 
(a) Take a cross-section through social production at a moment of 


3 . 


by Harold Barger in 


See ‘Neutral Money and the Trade Cycle,' 

“ Economica ” for November 1935. 

“ Prices and Production ”, P. 106. 

“Saving "according to Dr. Hayek would be an increased in the 
fl ° W ° £ dir6Cted ^ the PMChMe ° f 

“ Prices and Production, ” P. 52. 

Ibid, P. 4. 

of. Wicksell: Lectures on Political Economy, P. 236. 
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time and thus consider only the co-operation of the factors of pro- 
duction existing at the moment. Here then, the demand for 
finished products constitutes an indirect demand for raw materials 
and the factors of production, by means of which the ‘finished 
products’ are produced, (b) Refer everything back to the “ original 
means of production 1 ” in conjunction with “waiting” (or preferably 
time). This is a longitudinal-section. 

It is the latter which is used by Dr. Hayek when he draws his 
triangles. It might appear that the first method of representing the 
process of production in economic society has been rightly left out. 
For does it not show that process at a given second of time ? Of 
what uB6 could it be when the object is to get at an internal develop- 
ment in the economic structure taking time ? Of course it is true 
that we have to analyse continuous production directed towards 
future. Dr. Hayek would supply two more reasons for his choice : 
Capital— the result of “waiting” is a factor of production; and 
secondly, the very dominant role that the rate of interest plays in 
modern economy and especially in the money economy. In the 
right-angled triangle diagram 8 , the base represents costs embodied 
in the output of “final products” ; and the vertical distances from 
the base to points on the hypotenuse represent the periods 
for which successive units of “original resources” are invested. 
Changes in area and base therefore illustrate changes in tho 
quantity of intermediate products which must exist simultaneously 
to maintain a given output of ‘final products’, with “processes of 
varying length”. That the productive process has a “length” is 
an integral part — and the sluice-gate of much mischief— of 
Dr. Hayek’s theory. 

Figure I represents “the processes of production going on 
simultaneously in a stationery society 2 3 * * .” The triangle is tilted in 
figure II to clarify the idea. An improvement on both will be 
figure III. It makes Dr. Hayek’s ideas clearer and the exposition 
followed here simpler 8 . To retain the use of the ideas and termino- 
logy of the Austrian School, the figures represent the gestation of a 
good in the productive system. 

“At first glance it might seem improbable that the prices of the 
successive stages of one and the same line of production should 

1. Prices and Production. P. 33: “When I mean land and labour, I 
shall speak of original means of production,” 

2. “Prices and Production, ” P. 37. 

3. I may add that this figure was suggested by the “fan ” idea on P. 73. 

of “Prices and Production,” and that it is the comparative length that is 

to count in Hayek’s analysis, Le. Ai A 9 : B, B 2 and etc. 
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Fig. i. 


B nnd C were the margins existing before the 
loan. Hence the shift of productive 
activity from MN to PQ. 

Fig. n. 


■ ___ Initial Position. 

P" ' * Inflation 

.. Position ofter the 
Consumers' decision to 
return to the former 
standard of consumpti 

Money "injected” at this ‘‘stage’.' 

1. See the number of “ stages ” at different times. 

2. Only the margins are signlBcant, 1. e. the perpendicular 
lines in the diagram. 
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ever fluctuate relatively to one another because they are generally 
dependent on the price of the final product 1 ”. In other words, 
these price bars AA a , BB a , C0 a , etc. in the third diagram are 
dependent on EEj.. “But there is the possibility of shifts between the 
demand for consumers’ goods and the demand for producers’ goods.” 
As a consequence “the continuance of the existing degree of 
capitalistic organization depends, accordingly, on the prices paid 
and obtained for the product of each stage of production and 
these prices are, therefore, a very real and important factor in 
determining the direction of production 3 .” 

How do these shifts occur ? They occur (note the chronology) 
as a result of some change — external to economic society — in demand 
for consumers’ goods 8 . As a consequence, there is a correspond- 
ing change in tho demand for producers’ goods. The precise 
movements of price bars— as Dr. Hayek would have them— may be 
noted. Bee Figure IV where it is assumed (following Dr. Hayek) 
a rise in demand for the consumers’ goods, facilitated in its satis- 
faction by their shrewd and generous ‘ voluntary saving ’. It 
seems to be an unmentioned but very active assumption of 
Dr. Hayek that producers’ goods work on the economic good in the 
“ earlier stage ” of production. As tho demand for such goods 
rises as a consequence of the consumers’ decision to have more 
goods for consumption, there is a fall, comparatively as well as 
absolutely (and hence larger in consequence), in the price bar 
EEi, (Fig. IV) say to EE 1 . And it is argued that there is similarly 
a rise in the price bars at AA a , BB a , and so on, to say AA 1 and 
BB 1 etc. Hence, it is argued, the “ price margin ” between the 
two price liars AA 1 and EE 1 has diminished ; and that accom- 
modation or equilibrium in the changed circumstances has to bo 
provided by increasing the number of “stages" of production 
through the process of getting more “ round-about”. 

Let two things be noted here, (i) Dr. Hayek could have 
usefully neglected .'in our opinion, all reference to “period of 
production ” and the allied concepts and yet retained the 
attractions of his theory, (ii) But, on the contrary, admirers 4 of his 
theory have maintained that : “ It is, however, in describing the 
mechanism of such disturbances, the successive changes in the real 
structure of production which are initiated by an expansion of 

1. “Prices and Production”, ?• 68- 

2. Ibid, P. 44. 

3. See however, the footnote on P. 69 of the ‘ Monetary Theory and 
the Trade Cycle’. 

4. The Review of Economic Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, P. 33. 
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the circulating medium, that Dr. Hayek has shown a new 
horizon 1 2 * 8 

There are three objections upsetting the latter view : — 

(a) There can be no such linear view of the production 
process. 3 4 * There seems to be a one way traffic from 0 to E. This 
has an important result. The price-ladder OO l , AiA 2 , B,.B S , 
CiC 2 , D]_D a whose flexibility plays roles of such vast importance 
cannot be shown to exist in reality even with reference to one 
single commodity. There might be no ladder at all ; just a loop or 
even a most intricate web of wavy lines. 

(b) Secondly, this diagram is called upon to do the work of 
two more (or even three) although it refers just to one commodity 
and with the serious defect mentioned above. It is clear that the 
price bars fluctuate in their height ; and that their fluctuations are 
due to changing demands for the consumers’ and producers’s goods 
whose prices, it is, which fluctuate with the fluctuation in these 
price bars as a consequence. It would have been useful to re- 
present these two things separately. (See Fig. V.) The fifth figure 
shows that while the third and fourth figures stand for the price- 
formation in the ( straight, linear ) career of a single commodity, 
the forces, ( i.e. the shifts described ) cause the prices of various 
goods * to fluctuate and just a part of their fluctuation is passed on 
to raise or to lower the steps in the ladder, assuming its existence. 

( c ) It is at least a large possibility that the “ length ” of the 
round-about way — if at all such a thing is possible to find out — 
varies only very slowly and continuously. Bohm used the concept 
of the round-about method of production only for long period static 
equilibrium problems. The notion is less useful for rapidly 
changing situations. Sticking to Dr. Hayek’s terminology, 
“ Round-about-production ” = “ Period of production ”, = the 
number of “ stages ” passed, is true ( if at all any such thing can be 
true) in that simple case which consists of production without 

1. See Frank H. Knight’s article, “Capital, Time and the Interest Rate", 
in Economics for August 1934. He points out clearly that although 
one can ‘date’ any particular transformation of material into one state or 
another, the dates might interest on historian of a sort — “ they 
certainly do not bound a period of production ” P. 276. 

2. ‘The term production I shall always use in its widest possible sense, i.e. 
all processes necessary to bring goods into the hand of the consumer.” — 
Prices and Production, P. 33. 

3. of. The Review of Economic Studies, P. 233, II, 3. 

4. In the figure V the finished product (the last two stages) and one capital 

good used in making it are shown in their price fluctuations. 
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any long lasting means of production. Durable goods do not lead 
a momentary existence. 

Further, as will be presently shown, connecting this “ period ” 
concept with the “ quantity of capital ” in the society and making 
its “ length ” dependent upon that “ quantity ” only serves need- 
lessly to damage the sound parts of this theory and to make its 
exposition cumbersome and difficult and confused. 

IV 

One is now in a position to follow Dr. Hayck examining the 
features of that ill-fated economy which as apart from and in con- 
trast with the other types of economy mentioned above, is so 
peculiarly liable to trade cycle atfacks. Such an economy is 
characterised by the capacity to create independently any amount 
of credit. “ The technical proof of Dr. Hayek’s monetary theory 
depends on showing that elasticity of credit is a factor imminent 
in any system of free enterprise where a central bank is only the 
central body in a system of partly independent joint-stock satellites 1 ”. 
We have to show how, with our independent joint-stock banks it is 
possible — no, inevitable, that credit will be increased beyond the 
amount necessary to secure that the cost of investment will be 
recovered. In other words, that during a growth of trade activity 
tho actual rate of interest will inevitably be kept below the equi- 
librium rate 2 . There are three facts on which all this rests : firstly, 
the fact that we have several autonomous competing banks with 
the power to increase their loans to producers ; secondly, the fact 
that the aim of these banks is to make profit for their shareholders; 
thirdly, the fact that loans advanced originally by one bank create 
deposits in others, which in turn provide a solid basis for expansion 
by these other banks. 

The smashing emphasis given by the theory to the rate of 
interest, its movements and the part they play in the economy should 
be carefully noticed®. In passing one can say that in economic 
doctrines too, every dog has his own day. Gold, land, machinery, 
protectionism, equilibrium and now the rate of interest-these have 
formed in the last 175 year's economics-has been discussed separately, 

1. Macfic. P. 57. Hence I characterized the theory as institutional. The 
theoretical sword that was rattled while talking of equilibrium ana- 
lysis, has been quietly sheathed and the account of the trade cycle is 
stated with one particular type of banking system. 

2. See note on Rate of Interest at the end. 

3. Vide, the quotation given later. Its terse summary of Dr. Hayek’s 
position and the fact that it is comparatively free from references to 
“periods of production” are the two grounds why it is quoted in full. 
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the chief centres of thought. The rate of interest is the rate of paying 
the price for the use of capital. Each category of capital has its own 
particular problems and its own sets of prices and rates of interest. 

Dr. Hayek’s idea is to isolate the rate of interest; to study the 
effects of manipulating it on the credit supply; and to carefully 
watch the consequences of variations in the credit structure on the 
economy. Very briefly, his argument (or his idea of the sequence 
of events) is as follows 1 : (1) The actual rate of interest is made 
lower than the “natural rate” of interest. (2) This acts as an 
incentive to entrepreneurs to borrow. (3) The borrowed loans are 
used for creating capital goods (with the hope of producing with 
them in future more consumption goods for which there seems to 
be now a persistent demand). (4) The loans advanced by the banks 
to entrepreneurs being not equal to the deposits with them are 
inflationary in nature and the prices rise. (5) As a result of the 
prices rising, the consumers find that then- command over the con- 
sumption goods is being unnecessarily and involuntarily retrenched 
and (6) they decide to tolerate matters no further, and (7) a dash is 
made to buy things and restore the expenditures to their former 
proportion. (8) Hence the direct production of the materials they 
require is more profitable than to wait to get profits in the future 
through sale of goods produced with the machinery acquired through 
the finance furnished by the banks by lowering their rate of interest. 
(9) Hence, the resources of production are not employed in producing 
machinery but shifted to produce a greater number of consumers’ 
goods. (10) The constructive industries are therefore kept idle 
— there is unemployment of both capital and labour®, because the 
new undertakings made with the hope of producing capital goods 
are now given up as not being profitable. 

This is the sequence of significant events generated by the 
decision of the bankers to allow a comparative disparity 
between the “equilibrium” and market rates of intrests — makin g 
the latter lower than the former. Dr. Hayek points out that such 
a disparity may exist on account of the movement either of the bank 
rate or of the equilibrium rate itself 8 . (Hence the fallibility of the 
bankers.) 

1- See Figure VI. 

2 - D. H. Robertson in his ‘Banking Policy and the Price Level’ points 
out : “The most external manifestations of the trade cycle ... are a quasi- 
rhythmical movement in the level of prices, in the level of money 
profits and in the level of employment.” P. 6. This part of Dr. Hayek’s 
theory explains these “external manifestations”. 

3. cf. “Prices and Production,” pp. 21-22. 

“The Monetary Theory” etc. pp. 111-120. 
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Examination of Dr. Hayek’s explanation therefore, must take 
into account not only the various items detailed above but also 
their sequence. It may be noted here, once and for all, that the 
influence (though theoretically it is justifiable) of the rate of 
interest on the organization of production is not in isolation. To 
isolate it for purposes of study is one thing and to deify it 
with omnipotence is another. A passage may now be quoted 
summarising some of Dr. Hayek’s ideas very clearly : “Every given 
structure of production, i.e. every given allocation of goods as 
between different branches and stages of production, requires a 
certain definite relationship between the prices of the finished 
products and those of the means of production.” (Dr. Hayek has 
taken into account only one * means of production ’, capital. The 
rest are either not taken into account at all or are ‘ neutral ’ through 
being ‘ constant ’.) “ In a state of equilibrium the difference 

necessarily existing between these two sets of prices must corre- 
spond to the rate of interest ” — and one is tempted to say, to any 
other variable remuneration of the factors of production. “ And at 
this rate, just as much must be saved from current consumption 
and made available for investment as is necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the structure of production. The latter condition necessa- 
rily follows from the fulfilment of the former, since the prices paid 
for the means of production, plus interest, can only correspond to 
the prices of the resulting products, when, at the given prices and 
rate of interest, the supply of producers’ goods is exactly adequate 
to maintain production on the existing scale. The price margins 
between means of production and products, therefore, can only 
remain constant and in correspondence with the rate of interest so 
long as the proportion of current income, which at the given rate of 
interest is not consumed but re-invested in production, remains 
exactly equal to the necessary capital requirement to carry on 
production. Every change in this proportion must begin by 
impairing the correspondence of price margins and the interest 
rate ; for it influences both in opposite directions, and so leads to 
further shifts in the whole structure of production, representing an 
adjustment to altered price relationships 1 . ” These shifts in the 
structure will have different consequences according to whether 
(a) they were results of changes in the decisions of individuals as 
to spending and saving i.e., lowering of the entire supply schedule 
of saving ; or (b) the shift was brought about artificially, “ without 
any corresponding changes in individual saving activity.” 


1. The Monetary Policy and the Trade Cycle, P. 212. 
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It is tliis latter case that is now to be under observation. The 
first question to be asked is this : Is there any great distinction 
between the effects of capital advancement when (i) it is advanced 
voluntarily and by the consumers, and when (ii) it is automatically 
created by the banking system. Dr. Hayek says : “ there is, and 
that it consists in the different stabilities of the positions reached ; 
in (i) the position is 1 stable ’ and in (ii) it is unstable— the return to 
stability being via the occurrence of the depression in the trade 
cycle”. Dr. Ilayek thus presents a diametrical difference between 
the two cases. 

It is submitted here that if the first case contains the position 
of stable equilibrium, equally stable would be that position if 
brought about by inflation ; and Dr. Hayek fails to prove the 
contrary. In fact, he has needlessly exaggerated the contrast 
between the two cases. The new “ proportions ” reached can be 
assumed to persist only so long as is maintained the supply of 
credit to get capital. In the second case “ a progressively increasing 
rate of credit creation 1 ” makes a termination — it is this that 
matters, and not “ voluntary ” or involuntary aspects of “ saving 
sooner and surer than that in the first case. That is the difference. 
It is better not to beg the question and define it in terms of 
equilibrium positions. 

Question two is : Can the equipment of a community he 
enlarged by inflationary capital loans ? It is true that a lower 
rate of interest accelerates the production of capital goods. But, 
as Mr. Hawtrcy observes 2 3 * * * * in another connexion, the assumption 
that producers’ credits must in the main be spent on fixed 
capital, is gratuitous and fallacious. A portion only is spent on it. 
Dr. Hayek unnecessarily magnifies such expenditure 8 . Again the 
addition to capital stock made this way would represent but a 
small fraction of the total capital equipment of the Society and 

1, “ The Monetary Theory and ”, etc., P.216. 

2, in “ Economica ”, November 1936, P. '463. 

3, There are other exaggerations as well. Mr. D. H. Robertson writes in 

a footnote on page 653 of the Economic Journal for Dec. 1934 : “ The 

Austrian School ” seems to tend to over-stress the importance of such 

intermissions of half- finished constructional enterprises as compared with 

the failure to undertake new ones ; also to exaggerate the embarasament 

which the rising of current interest-rates will cause to those who have 
taken in hand the extensions financed out of windfall profits, or cut off 
long loans raised at the lower rates : also to exaggerate the speed at 
which saving can be disentangled from fixed instruments, and therefore 
the danger that the boom-expansion of fixed capital will be lost the 
railways built in the forties are still with us. 
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hence Dr. Hayek’s ground is to that extent still more narrowed. 
Question three is : Why should not the inflationary loans go on 
for ever ? The banks cannot permit their reserve ratios to fall 
below a certain minimum. Assume such a minimum is not there. 
Yet it would be possible to say that a termination of credit supply 
is inevitable. The greater the previous amount of loan, due to a 
rise of prices, the greater will be necessary as the next loan to have 
a command over the same capital unit. Because capital creation 
goes hand in hand with currency depreciation. Further, as soon 
as the new loan leaves the sphere of investment and enters that of 
consumption by way of incomes its saving effect is gone and tends 
to be offset by a consumption effect. 

It is the contention of Dr. Hayek that tho termination of the 
inflationary loan marks the occurrence of tho crisis. In other 
words, not only is the capital produced through these loans ; but 
that because it is not produced more shows the imminence of the 
crisis. It is clear that behind this is the idea of the lack of capital 
i.e. insufficiency of free capital for the completion of new plants 
under construction. It is linked with the concept of forced saving. 
Forced saving is due to the fact that the present economy is marked 
by price rigidity and stickiness ; a fall in one’s money income 
would necessarily mean some goods unsold in the market and a 
greater possibility of the goods being taken by those in whose hands 
there is a greater flow of money. One is tempted to feel that 
Dr. Hayek has exaggerated not only the proportion of the inflationary 
loan3 going for fixed capital but also has overestimated the 
consequences of stopping those loans. The idea of lack of capital 
receives its most pretentious form as a result of an alliance with the 
concept of forced saving — viz. as supplying an explanation of the 
trade cycle. 

The fourth question is : How is the capital thus generated or 
made available distributed in the pi-oductive organization ? 
Obviously, profitability will determine this distribution. And so 
another realistic assumption is made in the frame-work of this 
so-called deductive theory : viz. that the conditions of round-about- 
production are not the same in all the industries. In some, the 
ratio in which labour and capital are combined is more elastic than 
in others. That is, in some industries this ratio can be changed in 
favour of capital without tampering with the marginal productivity 
of this factor of production and. in others it cannot. Hence the 
former will be able to take loans from the banks at the cost of the 
latter which require a more drastic fall in the interest-rate to 
compensate the fall of the marginal productivity of the capital 
factor. Some industries grow, others dwindle ! 

26 
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Now Dr. Hayek would have us believe that ‘ he has proved ’ 
or is ‘ proving ’ or that ‘ it is self-evident and perfectly clear ’ and 
‘ undoubtedly requires no proof ’ that 

(a) “A change in the amount of capital in society is 
identical with a change in the investment structure ; 

(b) an increase of investment is identified with a ‘ lengthening 
of the production process 

(c) in the boom the period of production is increased ; and 
in the depression it is decreased.” 

“ If the question were considered at all,” writes Professor 
Frank II. Knight, “ it would surely be immediately evident that in 
neither of the two senses discussed by Professor Hayek does the 
investment of more capital involve, still less is it equivalent to, 
a ‘lengthening’ of the time structure of investment and still less to 
a ‘lengthening’ of the production process. Moreover, there is no 
production process of determinate length, other than zero or all 
history 1 2 .” It can be shown that the * round-about-process ’ may 
increase whereas period of production decreases 9 . It is only 
necessary that the percentage of production cost relating to amortiza- 
tion rises. As somebody said : “ for a number of industries the 
period of production does indeed decrease during the boom period.” 

The ‘ constitution ’ thon of the trade cycle as pictured by 
Dr. Hayek cannot be assented to. Nevertheless, it is interesting 
for us to see how he describes it using these concepts of a ‘structure’ 
and ‘period’ and one more : goods that are specialized for a 
particular use are called ‘specific’ and those that can be put to 
general use, ‘non-specific’ 3 . 

The account of the trade cycle thus looked at is given below, 
as far as possible employing his own words : — 

Contrary to what we have found to be the case when similar 
processes are initiated by the investment of new savings, this 
application of the original means of production and non-specific 
products, to longer processes of production will be effected without 
any preceding reduction of consumption. Indeed, for a time, 
‘consumption’ may get on undiminished after the more round-about- 
processes have actually started, because the goods which have 

1. The Economic Journal, March 1935. P. 78. 

2. Dr. Hayek has two definitions for use at different places of this 
concept : thus an increase in the round-about-process may mean, (i) a 
greater flow of resources to the ‘earlier’ stages of production ; or 
(ii) actual increase in the number in which the process is divided. 

3. “ Prices and Production,” P. 66, 
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already advanced to the lower stages of production, being of a 
highly specific character, will continue to come forward for some 
little time. But this cannot go on for long. When the reduced 
output from the stages of production from which the producers’ 
goods have been withdrawn for use in higher stages has matured 
into consumers’ goods, a scarcity of consumers’ goods vail make 
itself felt and the prices of these goods will rise. Had saving 
preceded to change to methods of production of longer duration, 
a reserve of consumers’ goods would have been accumulated in the 
form of increased stocks, which could be sold and thus enable 
them to bridge the interval. But now there will bo an 
involuntary reduction of consumption. This will bo resisted by 
them, with the consequence that the price-margins will be again 
affected in just the reverse way, i.e. those more to the right will 
increase and those towards the left, decrease. Therefore, production 
of producers’ goods will be comparatively less profitable and hence 
would be discontinued. In the new shifting of original means of 
production, there would be produced the unemployment of such as 
wero employed on the extended schemes of producing capital goods. 
With reference to the unemployment question' “while the non- 
specific goods, in particular the services of workmen employed in 
those higher stages, have thus been thrown out of use because their 
amount lias proved insufficient and their prices too high for the 
profitable carrying through of the long processes of production, it is 
by no means certain that all those which can no longer be used in 
the old processes can immediately be absorbed in the short processes 
which are being expanded. Quite the contrary; the shorter 
processes will have to be started at the very beginning and will 
only gradually absorb all the available producer’s goods as the 
product progresses towards consumption and the necessary 

intermediate products come forward The final adaption will 

be further retarded by initial uncertainty as regards the methods 
of production 8 .” 

Thus the capital created by the loans from banks employed 
labour which was discharged as a result of the non-profitability of 
employing that capital in co-operation with it. Since the original 
assumption was of full employment, we may expect in the long run 
to get even this unemployed labour back to work — may be in the 
final stages” of production. But there are economic fractions which 

1. Lecture III in the “ Prices and Production.” 

2. “ Prices and Production,” P. 82. 

3. This is psychological and non-nionetary ! However, a so-called 

deductive theory can include all this. 
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retard this. Hence the presence of unemployment One wonders 
what part of unemployment can be traced, in a country, to sacking 
from enterprises engaged in producing construction goods. This 
proportion will vary it seems with the industrial advancement of a 
country as well as according to the stage of the cycle it is 
confronting. 

V 

It must have been obvious that Dr. Hayek’s ‘theory’ of the 
trade cycle consists in piecing together a number of events which 
in themselves and in conjunction with one another are unique 
and not average or typical. Excessive credit creation ; its use in 
getting producers’ fixed capital ; employment thus to labour on 
the fixed capital ; the unprofitability as a decision by consumers 
to return to the old standard of living ; consequent abandonment 
of the enterprise in constructive industries ; the resultant un- 
employment in labour — such a sequence sounds well and orderly 
but bears but a slender relation to reality. 

And what is Dr. Hayek’s suggestion regarding tho problem 
of escape from industrial fluctuations ? He suggests two things— 
ono of whioh is quite Spartan in nature* It is his suggestion of 
liquidating things during the depression period. The other is a 
plea for ‘neutral’ currency or Money. In all his references to 
money Dr. Hayek has considered it only to be a medium of 
exchange thereby emasculating it l 2 3 . Increase in money supply is 
considered by him to be justifiable in two cases : (i) “...any change 
in the velocity of circulation would have to be compensated by a 

reciprocal change in the amount of money in circulation 

and (it) “...changes in the demand for money caused by changes in 
the proportion between the total flow of goods to that part of it 
which is affected by money.. .should be satisfied by changes in the 
volume of money 8 .” 

This “ constant circulation ” proposal has been criticized by 
Mr. Durbin in his ‘ The Problem of Credit Policy,’ on the ground 
that capital accumulation increases the share of business trans- 
actions in the total circulation and therefore diminishes the 
consumers’ income with deflationary consequences. 

It might be said generally that the neutrality through 
constancy argument is faulty 4 . A divergence can take place 

1. cf. Sraffa in Economic Journal, March, 1932. 

2. “ Prices and Production,” 2nd edition, P. 124. 

3. “Prices and Production,” 2nd. edition, P. 121 . 

4. I for one am tempted to uBe money as an active good. 
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between the natural and market rates even under conditions of 
constant money supply 1 . As Mr. R. G. Hawtrey has put it : 

“ any objective other than the stabilisation of income of the 

consumers is consistent with a shrinkage of the consumers’ income 
and therefore with deflation and unemployment 2 .” 

YI 

Some aspects of the pedigree 3 of Dr. Hayek’s theory are 
examined in the following notes: 1. Sismondi’s theories on 
Crisis ; 2. Equilibrium concept ; 3. Capital and Rate of 

Interest. 

Note 1 . J. C. L. Sismonde de Sismondi indicated a real point 
of departure when in 1819 he published his “New Political 
Economy”, and professed entire severance from the Smithsian 
economics. His book contains four crude and not sharply dis- 
tinguished explanations as to the origin of the crisis ; ( i ) That the 
commercial organization is at fault. Production is carried behind 
the screen for a metaphorical public and under a competitive 
illusion. ( ii ) That the income available for buying consumers’ 
goods falls short of the value of goods sent to the market. The 
purchasing power available to absorb the produce of any year (say 
1800), he contended, is drawn from the aggregate income collected 
in the preceding year (i.e. 1799). The faster the increase in 1800 
(e. g. by introduction of machinery or growth of labour etc.) the 
wider will be the gap between the previous year’s income and this 
year’s output. (Sismondi lived among Italian agriculturists in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century.) (iii) Abundancy of capital 
rather than the demand of consumers determines the amount of 
production. This was a quaint form of the ‘over-saving’ theory, 
(iv) The masses do not wish luxuries so much as respite from toil. 
Improvement in the methods of production does not lead to the 
leisure of the working class but to the increase of the volume of 
products offered for sale. 

“Prices are merely expressions of a necessary tendency towards 
a state of equilibrium; it is not permissible to reintroduce the old 

1. An example may make thiB dear : — 

Rs. 100 = Coat = Income. Let Es. 50 be eaved and Rs. 50 Bpent, 
Price of one unit of consumption goods is one rupee — for Es. 60 
was the cost of consumption goods. Suppose the ratio changes =»Rs. 75 
and co9t of investment Es. 25 cost of consumption goods. Saving there- 
fore Z. Investment. The natural rate is higher than the market rate.” 

2. Economica, November 1935, p. 464. 

3. The last is however anlytical not historical. 
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Sismonclian idea of the misleading effect of prices on production 
without first bringing it into line with the fundamental system of 
explanation 1 .” Not the over-abundance but the lack of capital 
plays prominent part in Dr. Hayek’s depression. As to ‘over- 
abundance’ it cannot be supposed, to be present in the “boom”. 
The idea of shortago of income sufficient to absorb production is 
twisted and made to serve as tho starter of the depression 3 . 

Note 3. The concept of ‘ equilibrium ’ runs like an under- 
ground stream in the writings of the Classical economists. The 
Physiocrats (1758) should have, if properly questioned, stated the 
“ disturbance ” to their economy as coming from the variation in 
size and use of the landlord’s advances. Smith (1776) would have 
attributed it to any change either way in the division of labom\ 
Von Thiinen, would have us think that the distance from the 
central market and tho durability of tire article produced and tho 
cost of transporting it wore the determinants of equilibrium. It 
was J. B. Say (1803) who while enunciating his famous theory of 
openings for trade (“ theorie des debouches ”) brought out the 
central concept in equilibrium analysis viz. the interdependence of 
oconomic quantities. Its development in the static branch was the 
work of Leon Walras (1877), Alfred Marshall (1879), and Vilfrodo 
Pareto (1879). 

Kay obviously did not care to look into the fact that his pro- 
position had greatest relevance only to a liar ter economy. He did 
consider the possibility of contemplating a different result after 
the introduction of money into an economy in this connexion, but 
did not pursue this lino of inquiry. Dr. Hayek raised great hopes 
with reference to the much needed extension of equilibrium 
analysis. But realizations are always shorter than expectations. 

Note 3. (a) In the introduction of Bohm Bawerk’s “ Positive 
theories of Capital ” we find the suggestion that we should regard 
the capitalistic process of production as the primary concept and 
capital itself as secondary. “ Capital is an integrated organic 
conception, and the notion that the investment in a particular 
instrument comes back periodically in the form of product, giving 
the owner freedom to choose whether he will 're-invest or not, is 
largely a fiction and a delusion 8 .” I may add that this delusion 
dates from the Physiocrats. 

(5) Bohm’s famous theory of capital does not however take 
into consideration this fact — his pre-occupation with time is 

1. ‘Monetary Theory and the Trade Cycle,’ P. 85. 

2. ‘Prices and Production,’ P. 79. 

3. Prank Knight in the Economic Journal, March 1935, P. 83. 
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responsible for this. Bohm puts forward the doctrine that 
interest is the agio phenomenon which arises in the exchange of 
present against future goods. The proof is not convincing. Bohm 
knew that the difference in value between past and future goods 
which comprises this agio must originate, like all other exchange 
valves, in their different marginal utilities. Now the two things 
necessary to determine the marginal utility of anj r good are : the 
supply of the good and the period of. its consumption. These two 
things are quite indeterminate in the case of future goods. 

(c) Further, the two incomes, the present and the future, 
can in no way be compared, much less on the basis of the present 
productive capacity. “ There is a fundamental difference between 
the use of productive capacity to create more productive capacity 
and its use to create consumption income. The choice between the 
two uses is absolute. The new “ futui'e ” income, when it comes to 
be created by the new capacity, can in no wise be imputed to the 

old capacity which created the new capacity No definite or 

finite amount of the absolute quantity of consumption services 
produced by a capital instrument or increment of capital can be 
connected with the activity used to create the capital 1 .” 

(d) Wicksell suggested a problem and did not solve it when 
he wanted to investigate the relation of normal and equilibrium 
rates of interest to the valuo of money. Natural rate meant for him 
the rate of interest in a barter economy. He gave another defi- 
nition : the rate which will in a money economy, equate the demand 
for loan capital with the current supply of voluntary savings. 
Mises offers another definition : The rate that would be determined 
by the supply and demand of actual capital goods if lent without 
the mediation of money ; or that determined by the whole 
economic situation at the time. Meade indicates it as follows : 
“ A neutral money system is one which simply interprets the 

decisions of individuals without by its own action or inaction 

making the effects of such decisions different from what they would 
have been in a non-monetary economy. If population is constant, 
one which maintains or keeps the final incomes constant is the 
equilibrium rate of interest. ” 

00 Some of the following facts are likely to escape attention : 

(1) Each category of capital has its own particular 
problems and its own sets of prices ; 


1. F. H. Knight in Economic Journal, August 1934, P. 274. 
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(2) There is a veritable family of interest rates in an 
economy ; the Central Bank rate may be the patria 
potestas among them ; 

(3) There would be a rate of interest in a society in 
which no new capital was being formed ; 

(4) even, in which, tho capital was not productive ; 

(5) or all the borrowing was for consumption. 

Dr. Hayek while discussing the case of voluntary savings and 
fluctuations seems to have meant ‘gratuitous’ when he used 
* voluntary It is quite possible that ‘ voluntary ’ savings may not 
be * gratuitous But this omission of the rate of interest in this 
case enables him, by its very active presence in the situation of 
inflationary loans, to emphasize the contrast between them 1 

S. Y. SOHONI. 



SUMMARIES AND ABSTRACTS OF THESES SUBMITTED 
FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 

Economics of Transport 

The history of the development of modern means of transport 
is the history of modern civilisation. The social and economic 
organisation of the -world as we now witness it would have been 
impossible but for the phenomenal achievements of man in bringing 
together remote comers of the world into close contact by making 
exchange of goods and services easy and prompt. 

The economic progress of India has a good deal to do with the 
progress in the sphere of transport developments, and our future 
growth will also be closely bound up -with the way in which this 
important activity is developed in the country. In view of this the 
need for a systematic study of the transport problems of the country 
is obvious. 

In spite of this the study of transport, its principles and 
problems, the experience of other countries and the difficulties 
of our own, and the place of transport in the economic life and 
policy of the country have not found adequate place in the 
University courses in Economics or Commerce. In the University 
of Bombay the student reading for the B.A. or M.A. degree in 
Economics may know only a smattering of the subject, and can 
afford to neglect it. In the, B.Com. degree course, Transport is 
included among the optional group of subjects that a candidate may 
select. Though this has been on paper for now over twenty years, 
the Sydenham College of Commerce, the only College of its kind in 
this Presidency has not made provision for teaching the subject. It 
is high time that those concerned take adequate steps to see that the 
study of Transport has a proper place both in the Economics and 
Commerce courses in the University. 

In spite of this, it is gratifying to note that some useful research 
work in several important problems in Transport has been done in 
the University School of Economics and Sociology. The following 
three candidates wrote theses on the subjects mentioned against 
their names : — 

I. Mr. D. N. Marshall : The Indian Transport system : 

Its economic sufficiency and 
geographical distribution. (1930). 

II. Mr. K. 0. Badheka : Transport facilities in Kathiawar. 

(1932). 

III. Mr. R. D. Tiwari : Railway rates in relation to Trade 

and Industry in India. (1933). 


27 
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I 

Mr. Marshall’s thesis is a study of the inland means of 
communications and aims to test their economic sufficiency and 
geographical distribution in relation to the country’s demand for 
transportation as evinced in its trade, industry, and agriculture. It 
mainly attempts to relate the supply of available transport facilities 
offered by the different means of communication, to the demand for 
them arising from the economic movements in the country. The 
work is divided into three parts. Part I attempts to determine 
statistically the aggregate sufficiency of the system. Each of the 
chapters surveys statistically the railways, roads and inland water- 
ways, respectively, with a view to test their sufficiency, and the 
criteria employed are two. One is comparative, wherein the 
position of other countries as to the facilities they afford relative to 
their own economic needs forms the basis of comparison. While 
the other is provided by the country’s intensive demand or need for 
such transport facilities as can be measured from its extent of 
population, area, trade movements, industrial demand and agri- 
cultural needs. In part II an attempt is made to survey the 
geographical distribution of the inland transport system varying the 
economic points of view each time. For instance, in chapter VI, 
the external land movements or the viewpoint of trans-frontier trado 
movements is taken to see how far they are facilitated or hampered 
by the existing transport lines. In the next chapter, the external 
sea movements are dealt with so far as they give rise to internal 
movements, and from the viewpoint of sea-borne trade, the 
hinterlands of the different ports are determined and analysed as to 
the extent and location of economic movements originating therein. 
Existing transport lines are then studied in relation to these 
movements to see how far their distribution is in consonance with 
the demand for them. In the same way chapters VIII and IX deal 
with the internal trade movements on the basis of provincial blocks ; 
and the economic geography of each of the provinces is analysed 
with reference to the influence of physical and climatic features, 
distribution of population, agricultural activity, industrial and trade 
movements — internal as well as inter-provincial — and a survey 
of the existing transport lines is then undertaken to see how 
far these movements are eased or hampered. In the last part, con- 
clusions reached in the former two are strung together, leading to a 
comprehensive and constructive survey, wherein each of the means 
of communication is treated as to its future reconstruction, which 
can make it more effective than what it is. The schemes for such 
reconstruction affirm the need for co-ordination which at many 
points in the body of the thesis emphasises itself, and a special 
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chapter is devoted to co-ordination, ■wherein the experience of some 
of the leading countries and the practice prevalent therein have 
been utilised to form a constructive scheme for India. In 
conclusion, the question is asked as to what has been the function of 
the Indian transport system till now and what it should be in the 
future in the light of the experience of other countries. The 
answer is that the Indian transport system should be treated as a 
second line of economic protection. 

II 

Mr. Badhcka has attempted an intensive study of the transport 
system in Kathiawar as a whole. The singling out of a province 
for this study was not, however, accidental. It was selected because 
it presents problems of an essentially different character from those 
in other parts of India. The province is ruled by a number of 
internally autonomous states, about 150 in number, having varying 
resources, power, area and population. The railways, ports and 
roads arc owned, managed and worked by some of these states with 
the result that right from their inception they have given rise to 
problems peculiarly their own in matters of policy, finance, 
administration and working. The Commissions and Committees 
appointed to investigate transport problems in this country have 
made only a passing reference to the problems of transportation in 
Kathiawar. The present study therefore, is an attempt to fill up 
the gap. 

The work is divided into four parts, Part I deals with railways, 
Part II with ports, Part III with roads and Part IV with the 
co-ordination of the entire transportation system. The study of the 
railway problem covers a period of about fifty years. In the first 
chapter the birth pangs of the railway's in the province have been 
traced, while in the second chapter the railway construction of 
different states, their economic necessity and adequacy have been 
studied. The thud chapter deals with the unification of gauge in 
Kathiawar, adoption of metre gauge, benefits of unification and the 
inter-railway competition it led to. Chapters IV and V deal with 
questions of organisation, management and control of these Indian 
State railway's under a system of joint management before 1911 and 
their separate working since then. In chapter VI is portrayed a 
plan for the voluntary amalgamation or joint working of these 
railways. The three succeeding chapters deal with the financial 
side of the railways and their working results as business enter- 
prises. These analytical chapters have been made comparative 
wherever possible. Chapter X deals with the rates and faxes of 
railways and brings to relief the striking features of the rates policy 
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pursued by the Kathiawar railways. Chapter XI deals with the 
co-ordination of railroad and steamship services. 

In three succeeding chapters in Part II of the work port 
problems and ocean transport have been studied. In chapter XII 
the account of Kathiawar as a maritime province both in ancient 
and mediaeval history has been traced and its commercial relations 
with various countries of the ancient world, the nature of its sea- 
borne trade and its prosperity have been briefly noticed not merely 
for their historical importance, but also to set a proper perspective 
for later contentions that these ports have greater potentialities and 
that their present stunted growth is due to neglect or artificial 
restrictions. In the next chapter a few more important ports in the 
province which recorded a remarkable growth during recent years 
have been studied in detail. In chapter IV the position 
of Kathiawar as a whole in ocean trade, transport and 
shipping is summarised, and the burning problem of maritime 
customs of these ports has been studied in broad aspects, and the 
present anomaly of the relations between British India and Indian 
maritime states has been pointed out, indicating at the same time 
the method of putting a stop to such a practice and evolving a 
sounder system under the Federation. 

In the next two chapters in the third part the problems of 
road transport in the province have been studied. Chapter XV 
discusses the present development of the road system in Kathiawar, 
the financial and administrative difficulties that faced such a 
development in the initial stages, the defects and inefficiency of the 
present system, the need for further road development for 
providing sufficient and efficient means of communication to the 
village community and the ways and means of financing the schemes. 
The next chapter is a review of the economics of motor transporta- 
tion. There are many restrictive factors on motor transport 
development in the province for want of good roads, and the 
jurisdiction of various states with varying policy, but in spite of 
this the motor bus has proved a serious rival to railway services and 
the menace is rapidly increasing. The last chapter emphasises the 
necessity of transport co-ordination. 

Ill 

Mr. Tiwari has studied the railway rates policy with special 
reference to trade and industry in India. This thesis is divided into 
two parts. Part I is an attempt to provide a theoretical and historical 
background and to pave the way for a more comprehensive and 
scientific analysis of the rates policy in its present working. The 
first chapter is devoted to the general discussion of the transportation 
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system in its varied aspects and the place of railway transport in 
the general transport system. The theoretical basis of railway 
rates and the essential elements which have to be constantly kept 
in view and properly weighed by those responsible for rate making, 
and the lines on which the rate policy should be framed, is the 
subject matter of the second chapter. These two chapters enable 
ns to appraise the nature of the railroad transport industry and the 
basic principles of a scientific freight policy. The following two 
chapters contain an historical review of the Indian railway policy 
in its main phases the drawbacks in its early construction and 
working are noted and the financial and rates policy carefully 
studied. 

Part II examines the present rate structure objectively. The 
position and prospects of selected industries are studied with special 
reference to railway rates. The more important and representative 
industries have been selected and studied so as to give a complete 
idea of the railway rates policy as affecting the Indian industries 
and commerce in general. The industrial background in each case 
has been carefully presented and the demand and supply of railroad 
transport facilities fully discussed. The direction of the movement 
of traffic in its geographical setting has been emphasised with a 
view to show how intimately transport economics and geography 
are related. Indeed, the study of railway rates without its 
geographical background is well nigh impossible. Especially in a 
study like the present which treats of the collection of raw 
materials and the marketing of finished products of different 
industries, the geographical factors of location and distance are 
basic. Further, wherever possible the present rates have been 
compared with those of a pre-war year so as to bring out the 
relative position of the rates policy. 

This method of approach has been applied to nine selected 
industries, the position of each of which is studied in detail to 
determine the incidence of railway rates on the cost of 
production of the industry and therefore on its ultimate success. 
The co-operation of those in practical touch with the industries on 
the one hand and of some railway authorities on the other was 
obtained to study with accuracy this highly complicated problem. 
Mr. Tiwai'i has succeeded in establishing several useful and 
interesting conclusions. 


C. N. Vakil 



Reviews 


Considerations on the Present Evolution of Agricultural 
Protectionism. (League of Nations, Geneva) 

(0. 178, M. 97.1935. II B) 

The subject matter of this Report is the ‘evolution’ of agrarian 
protectionism, and the treatment is as under : (1) “a few observ- 
ations of a general character (2) Sir Frederick Leith Ross’ note 
on agricultural protectionism in Europe — in the Post-War period ; 
and (3) another note on “ the general evolution of Agriculture at 
the end of the nineteenth century and before the World War, in 
relation to the growth of agricultural protection”. 

The need for such an inquiry is evident. Agriculture forms 
the main occupation of something like two-thirds of the world’s 
population. Further, agriculture compared with industry is pe- 
culiarly vulnerable as an economic activity. Finally, significant 
changes in the international and national settings of agriculture 
during the post-war 1 period render all the more urgent an examin- 
ation of the various ways of assisting agriculture. 

Within the covers of this Report, therefore, one expects to find 
information re. the following points: definition and scope of the 
phrase ‘agricultural protectionism’; the purpose and forms of 
agrarian protectionism, and finally, discussions regarding the inter- 
national price disturbances that were induced by the adoption of 
protection to agriculture and their consequences. 

Such an approach to the contents of the Report reveals at the 
outset certain shortcomings in it : (1) Agrarian protectionism has 
been taken largely to mean— -this is so at least by implication— such 
assistance as is given via the tariffs ; (2) there is a very large if not 
an exclusive emphasis on the growth of protection to European 
agriculture — thus narrowing the scope of the treatment unduly, and 
generating a misleading suggestion that non-European agriculture 
has not or does not require protection. 

The ‘ essential purpose ’ of agrarian protectionism has been 
defined as : “to keep home prices at a minimum level regarded as 
remunerative i.e. to make agriculture pay itself (page 11). The 
forms of protecting agriculture are to be found in this sentence : 
“—Duties higher than world prices, ever stricter rationing, the 
progressive reduction to close upon vanishing-point of the pro- 
portion of foreign products admitted in the various preparations, 
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bounties for production, export bounties, ‘ Schemes ’, monopolies 
and various other forms of planned economy ” (page 6). Another 
thing that should be noted is that the ‘ evolution ’ of protection to 
agriculture, besides being confined to Europe, is turned topsy- 
turvy. Out of three sections in which the Report divides itself, the 
first is a pica for moderate protection to agriculture ; the second is 
a review of conditions affecting agriculture between 1920 and 1934 ; 
and the third is a part of the economic history of Europe between 
1870 and 1913. In the interests of history and clarity it might 
prove useful to read the booklet in precisely the reverse order in 
which it is arranged. 

The main intention of the Report is to plead for moderate 
protection to agriculture, which means proving in the first place 
that agriculture requires protection and in the second place that 
this protection must be trimmed to moderate limits. This is done 
in the Section on ‘ general considerations That agin culture needs 
protection is convincingly proved by various arguments : on 
economic grounds— affecting the nature of supply and demand of 
agricultural production ; and for * political and historical and 
psychological reasons ’. Moderation is advanced on the ground that 
in the interests of the protected agriculture itself, overprotection 
would lead to its undoing. Thus overprotection to agriculture in a 
particular country would not only complicate matters in Some 
other agricultural country ; it would also lead to internal dis- 
harmony with the industrial activity of the country ; and ultimately 
would leave that country’s agricultural system crippled. 

The question then is, what is moderate protectionism in agri- 
culture ? On page 8 we are told : “ the only practical aim which 
we can set before us is to determine what are the limits which 
should be placed on this form of mutual aid in order to prevent it 
from becoming harmful to the normal development of international 
economic relations and to ensure that it shall not involve any loss 
for the nation which practises it or, ultimately for tho farmer 
himself ”. A castle of words ! Nowhere in the booklet are wo 
given any idea of those ‘limits’. Afterwards we are told twice 
about “ the maintenance of a normal current of agricultural 
imports on the part of the industrial countries is in keeping 
with the true interests of the nation as a whole and of the 
agriculturists in particular ”. The existence of ‘unduly restrictive 
quotas’ is ‘ incompatible’ with such a policy. But what exactly is 
‘unduly restrictive’ ? We are nearer the earth in the sentence 
following : “ Certain countries which import large quantities of 
agricultural products prefer to afford their agriculture what appears 
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to them equitable assistance by means of direct subsidies, the funds 
for which are provided by duties sufficiently moderate in themselves 
not to cause any undesirable rise in the foodstuffs within the 
country”, (page 13) 

The most valuable portion of the Report is the contribution of 
Sir Frederick Leith Ross. His conclusions stated succinctly on 
page 35, are based on a careful study of statistics relevant to the 
topic. This note read in conjunction with some such book like 
“ World Agriculture, an International Survey ” will supply all the 
information usually demanded by the student of international 
agricultural problems in general and state help to agriculture in 
particular. 

Shridhar Y. Sohoni. 

The Birth of the Middle Ages ( 395-814 ) . H. St. L. B. Moss. 

( Oxford University Press ). 12/6 net. 

The four centuries between the death of Theodosius and that 
of Charlemagne still contain the most obscure portion of European 
History. Even to the advanced student the period of the passing 
of the ancient world into the mediaeval is bristling with difficulties 
and to the general reader it is still practicably unknown. This 
book will appeal to both classes, for a deep knowledge, founded on 
the latest research, is accompanied by a judicious elimination of 
the non-essential and the result is a survey of the whole wide field 
of Rome in decline which is both interesting and accurate, in fact a 
good example of the now technique of historical writing. 

Like all modern Scholars, Mr. Moss rejects the catastrophic 
view of the passing of the Roman World and the main argument of 
the book is that there was far more continuity than was generally 
supposed in the Dark Ages. This development of the evolutionary 
theme on the political, administrative, religious and economic sides 
is very sound, but perhaps the most interesting portion is that 
devoted to the evidence given by the art and literature of the 
period, dismissed by those imbued with the strict classical tradi- 
tion as being barbarous and worthless in Western Europe and 
imitative and tediously theological in Eastern. These are shown as a 
result of more critical and also more sympathetic investigation, in a 
much more favourable light and bear out the contention of gradual 
evolution. 

The character and achievements of the Byzantine Empire 
receive adequate recognition and when dealing with Islam, which 
shared with Eastern Empire the position of being the dual reposi- 
tories of power and civilization, Mr. Moss gives us some of his best 
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chapters. Earlier writers, partly from ignorance and partly as a 
result of mediaeval prejudices persisting through the ages, seldom 
rated Islamic institutions at their true -worth or recognised how 
much there was in common between Christain and Muhammadan 
culture, or how great was the intercourse between East and West. 
Taken altogether this is an admirable survey of an enormous field 
and one which makes clear how the transition in Europe from the 
Roman Imperial stage to the mediaeval was brought about in both 
her Eastern and Western parts. The maps and illustrations are 
excellent and there is an adequate bibliography. 

Decay of Indian Industries. By P. R. Ramchandra Rao. 

(Boinbay, D. B. Taraporewalla Sons & Co.) Rs. 2. 

In this book Mr. Ramchandra Rao has attempted to review what 
he calls “the decadence of our industries”, or as Mr. Kumarappa 
puts it, he “feels the pulse of the dying industries of India.” With 
this object in view the author divides his study into seven chapters 
to which is appended a note on the All India "Village Industries 
Association. 

In the introduction, Mr. Rao explains the purpose of his study. 
He realises that the decay of Indian industries is not due to the 
atrocious measures resorted to by the servants of the East India 
Company as is popularly believed, but that the decay which had 
already set in during the later part of the Mughal Rule was merely 
accelerated by the step-motherly treatment of the Company' and its 
agents. One feels that in the absence of the East India Company 
our industries would not have fared better due to improved 
technique of industrial production ushered in by' the Industrial 
Revolution, unless our manufacturers had promptly' adjusted them- 
selves to the changed circumstances. Cheap machine-made British 
goods aided by preferential tariffs and cheap railway rates from the 
port towns to internal consuming centres flooded the entire Indian 
market and soon succeeded in eliminating the Indian producers. 

The author has devoted five chapters in reviewing this decay'. 
This according to him was his task. As such this book is of little 
interest to the student, because many authoritative works on 
the subject are available. The last chapter is really the most 
important part of the book. The author raises very important 
issues but has not done adequate justice to them. This 
chapter, according to the author, is but a sequel, an after-tliought 
and a fitting culmination to the inquiries into our industrial 
decadence. We feel this ought to have been the main theme of the 
book rather than a mere after-thought. Our industrial achievements 
i->8 
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and the pitfalls of the subsequent decadence have been studied -with 
sufficient clarity and authority ; so -what we need to do is a concrete 
scheme of industrial reconstruction based on a critical study of our 
economic history which would help the business community and 
the State in moulding the course of our industrial organisation. It 
is the duty of the economist to place the conclusions drawn from 
his critical analysis of facts past and present in easily intelligible 
form before the public, suggesting the future course of recon- 
struction on sound lines, and it is in this connection that chapter 
seven is important. 

The thesis of this chapter according to the author is, “ that our 
industrial future lies in the resuscitation of our decadent industries 
in the increasing opportunities of employment they afford to our 
starving millions.” This is a laudable desire to which no student 
of economics will demur. But the difference of opinion arises as to 
the nature and methods of resuscitation. The decadent industries 
should be re-organised essentially on modem lines taking full 
advantage of improved technique of production. Efficiency and 
economy should be the watch-word of our industrial revival. In 
his zeal for supporting Mahatma Gandhi, the author has over 
stressed the case against mechanised production and added little 
to our knowledge. 


R. D. T. 
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ACCOUNT OP AN EXPLORATORY TOUR IN CERTAIN 
PARTS OF SIND IN SEARCH OP 
PRE-HISTORIC CULTURE. 

The discoveries of the Archaeological Department at the site of 
Mohen-jo-Daro have created enough interest in Sind for the 
ordinary people to speak about mounds known to them and 
generally to ascribe to them great antiquity. In January 1935 
when I decided to visit Mohen-jo-Daro and certain other centres of 
ancient culture in Sind -with one of my pupils, who was intending 
to write a thesis on the cultural history of Sind, I came to know 
that there were numerous mounds, not explored by the Archaeolo- 
gical Department, on the Eastern bank of the Indus. Some of 
these mounds, I was told, were situated in the State of Khairpur. 
Having known that Mr. N. G. Majumdar of the Archeological 
Department, had explored during his tours only one important 
mound on the Eastern bank of the Indus, viz. the Chanhu-Daro in 
the Nawabshah District, I came to the conclusion that a survey of 
the reported mounds in Khairpur State was very important in view 
of the fact that they would be a considerable distance North of 
Chanhu-Daro and almost due East of Mohen-jo-Daro. After visiting 
Mohen-jo-Daro in February, I reached Khairpur and made further 
enquiries with a number of Officers of the State and also with 
H. H. the late Mir Saheb, who was deeply interested in the 
antiquities of his State. These enquiries convinced me of the 
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desirability of visiting the places that -were mentioned to me during 
ray enquiries. The Government of H. H. the Mir Saheb gave me 
facilities for my work for which I am very thankful to them. Of 
the four sites that I explored three have yielded unmistakable 
evidence of pre-historic culture while the fourth definitely belongs 
to the buddhistic age. I have confined this account only to the 
three pre-historic sites. 

Naru-jO-dhoro. Naru-jo-Dhoro is the name of a hamlet 
consisting of a few huts of Haris. It is supposed to have been 
named after a Hindu gentleman who lived there five generations 
ago. It is said of him that he owned large lands and built a well 
which forms the main water supply for the hamlet even to-day. 
Some river is supposed to have run by its side in olden times and 
the word ‘ Dhoro ’ * meaning ‘ hollow ’, ‘ river basin ’, supports the 
traditional account of a river running by the place. The legendary 
king Dularai who, as is well-known to students of Sind history, 
figures in connection with the ancient city of Aroro is also con- 
nected with this place in the traditional story told about this mound. 
The mound is supposed to be the ruins of a city of that King. 
As in the story about Arore so in the one about this place the 
ruin of this city is ascribed to his traditional lust which in this 
story impelled him to demand the right of the first night with 
every newly wedded bride. There is also an alternative folk-tale 
which ascribes all this to a king named Nasha who in the sequel is 
identified with Dularai. 

About two miles east of the Railway Station Tando Masti Khan 
there appeal- a number of sand-capped ridges extending over largo 
area. Towards the south-eastern end of the range and in continu- 
ation with it lies the ridge which is called the mound of Naru-jo- 
Dhoro. It lies within a few yards of tho beaten track, that runs 
from Tando Masti Khan to Kot-Diji on its southern side and is 
about 7 miles north-west of Kot-Diji. This mound is distinguished 
from other sand-capped ridges by its reddish colour which it bears 
because of the pottery-pieces strewn about on its surface. 

On reaching the place I could see the pottery pieces and later 
came across a few broken flakes of chirt and flint. In the mean- 
while one old villager informed us that somebody had excavated 
large earthenware pots from the western side of the mound. ' I got 
a few trenches dug with the help of the few labourers that I had 

*In Kathiawar a mound is generally spoken of as a ‘Timba ’ but at Vala 
I was informed it ia also called by the villagers ‘Dhoro*. At 
Cambay the word nsed is either ‘Tenkra’ or 'Dhado* — of. Sindhi 
‘Tukkar ’ and ‘Dado*. 
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there with me. Of the twelve small pits dug at various places five 
yielded no pottery whatsoever either whole or in pieces. The 
others yielded whole pottery, or pieces of pottery, or stone- 
implements within two to four feet from the surface. At one place 
the pit was dug to the depth of about seven feet but owing to the 
sand falling in I had to give up going deeper. Most of the pots 
were dug up in the west corner of the mound. The painted pottery- 
pieces, pi. VI, and bones of a bovine animal were found in 
the pit on the north-western slope. All the miniature pots, 
excepting one, pi. II No. 17, which was found in the pit on the 
north-western slope, were found in the western-most pit. The 
stone-implements, pi. XIV Nos. 7-11, were also found in these pits. 
The gold piece, which is not figured in the plates, and the largest 
earthenware pot figured in the plate, No. IV, and two of the shell- 
bangles, the larger ones, pi. VII, were found in one of the western- 
most pits. In another pit was found a greenish blue tubular 
stone-bead. In another pit in this comer were found the other 
shell bangles and the copper mirror, pi. XIV, 17. The pots 
excepting in one pit appeared to be lying in situ. Only in one pit, 
from which came the beautiful large vase, pi. Ill, No. l,and other 
vases with red wash, the pots were lying in a heap. The line small 
pot with high slender base, pi. II, 24, was found in the pit which 
was dug on the top of tho mound almost at the centre. Almost in 
a straight line with this pit a few yards away on the north Avas 
found in a pit a human burial. The skeleton Avhich Avas lying 
about three feet beloAv the surface was very carefully laid and Avas 
lather longish, at least six feet in length. It lay on its back Avith 
the legs stretched almost due south and the hands lying stretched 
by the sides. The head and the chest Avere slightly raised above 
the line of the rest of the skeleton. The bones began to crumble 
Avhen they were picked up. Only a few of the long bones and tho 
parietal portion of the skull reached safe Bombay. Mr. G. M. 
Kurulkar, Associate Professor of Anatomy in the S. G. S. Medical 
College, Par el, avIio is studying the few bones that are intact, tells 
me that it was a male and that its height could not be less than six 
feet and was a mesaticephal. In some of the bones, he tells me, 
the process of fossilisation had definitely started. On making 
enquiries with the villagers I found that that place Avas not used at 
all as a burial place in recent times. Further the orientation of the 
burial — with feet lying due south — precludes the possibility of its 
being a Mohammedan burial. No distinctive pottery was found 
associated with this burial. In a pit dug in the North-east corner 
was found the pot No. 4 in pi. No. II, standing on a dish ; and 
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embedded in the earth in it was found a fine smooth nummulitic 
stone about an inch in length. 

Nowhere in the pits dug was there any evidence of walls or of 
bricks. All the stone-implements, excepting eight, were collected 
from the surface, the largest bulk of. them being from the north- 
eastern slopes. A potter from Kot-Diji, whom I summoned for 
restoring some of the broken pots, professed his inability to do the 
same and told me that that type of pottery was not made now-a-days. 

dijiajo DARO. Tho Daro is situated on a projected ledge of 
the Takkar on which is situated the Kot Diji fort. It lies about a 
quarter of a mile to the west of Kot Diji, and just at the north- 
west foot of the Kot (fort). The highest point is about 14 ft. from 
the level (two man-heights). Some of the stones used for the walls 
are too large for one to remove. It is much dug into by villagers 
for earth for making sun-dried bricks. Thus it is in a hopeless 
condition for scientific study. Pottery-pieces are lying all over the 
surface, evidently dug up by the villagers. There are also two 
types of burnt bricks in pieces lying about, evidently used for 
walls. None of the walls now standing and visible show any 
briok-work. Generally they appear to be made of stones with the 
interstices filled in with earth and sometimes also with rubble. In 
this rubble a number of pottery pieces are seen. It would appear 
from the volume of the earth that some of the walls were of earth 
only. There is evidence of at least two settlements one above tho 
other. While noting this fact it must also be mentioned that 
according to the traditional story this site is supposed to have been 
the scene of an earthquake, which turned the habitations upside 
down. The Daro was far larger than it is at present as I am 
reliably informed that fairly recently a part of it was cut and 
cleared. Further I am positively assured that from the portion 
cleared they had gathered some large pots and inkpots of what is 
known as glazed ‘Kashi’ work. I have myself found only four 
pieces of glazed Kashi work figured in plate No. XVI. 

The finds mainly consist of pieces of pottery with painted, 
incised or raised decoration, a few miniature pots, a few terra cotta 
toys, among which the pig deserves special mention, a baked 
earthenware skin-rubber, flake-tools and core-tools of chirt and 
flint. One rather peculiar find which deserves special mention is a 
white cowri shell from which the white portion is rubbed away at 
three different places. Whether it was used for medicinal or magical 
purposes is more than can be decided at this stage.* 

*In my work at both the sites I was helped by two of my pupils, 
Messrs. U. T. Thakur and G. K. Sabnis. 
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HlSBANl. A little more than three miles from Kot-Diji in 
its southwest direction there is a small hamlet called Hisbani. 
Nearby the village on its western and south-western sides there 
are a number of eminences some of them stony, others fully capped 
with sand and still others, which are strewn with pieces of pottery. 
About two furlongs to the north of this and just by the side of the 
road that leads from Kot-Diji to Theri Town there is a large piece 
of stony ground jest a little raised above the level of the road. 
It was this latter site that was pointed out to me as the Taltkar of 
Hasbani. On my preliminary visit to this site, I collected pieces 
of rough flake-tools and a few pieces of pottery. The next time 
I visited this place and began to scour the place thoroughly, 
I found only two important objects, one a baked earthen-ware 
spindle- whorl and another a very unique piece of pottery made in 
two uniform layers the outer one being polished red and the inner 
one black. I came across some villagers who had come there from 
the hamlet of Hisbani. I had almost despaired of getting anything 
more than what I had collected by way of flake- tools and pottery 
pieces when the villagers told me that the ruins of the real Kot 
(Fort) of Diji, who was the queen of the celebrated King Dularai, 
lay very near their hamlet on the south-west side. These are the 
mounds that are referred to in this account at the outset. They 
are very extensive and literally strewn with pottery-pieces. 
I ransacked the whole for about two hours and my search was 
rewarded with some finds, particularly a decorated bead of flesh 
coloured carnelian, pieces of pottery, with painted designs in 
black on red background, and others with incised designs, and 
three stones, pi. XIX 4, 5 and 6. These stones appear to be some 
kind of implements shaped by means of grinding and polishing. 
They are of silicious lime-stone. Of the pieces of painted pottery 
one deserves speoial mention because it is the only one that I have 
come across in all my collection bearing an animal design, viz. that 
of the peacock, pi. XVIII. Towards the eastern end of the mound 
there was a place which was marked off by rough hewn stones 
arranged in a rectangle. I got a pit dug there to the depth of 
about four feet but I came across nothing except a piece of boar’s 
tusk which seems to have been used for some purpose. It is 
figured in plate XVIII.* 

ORANGI. The site of Orangi has already been described by 
Mr. Majumdar in his “ Explorations in Sind I visited it on two 
mornings. I need only add that the site seems to be far more 

* I was told that there were similar mounds at Mirwah, Dalore and 

Kandiaro but I had no time to visit these sites. 
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extensive than the description given by Mr. Majumdar would lead 
one to believe. On the area which is directly approached from the 
landing near the Local Board watering place I picked up a few 
pieces of stone out of which two deserve special mention. One is 
a curved core-tool almost black in colour and is illustrated in the 
line drawings B. The other is even more important. It is an axe 
broken at the butt-end made out of granite-like stone. It is clearly 
of Neolithic workmanship, pi. XIV, No. 27.* 

It will be seen from the plates and the descriptive lists that 
the various' objects found at Naru-jo-Dhoro and Kot-Diji, from the 
shapes of pots to the knobbed wheels of toy-carts, from the 
triangular bricks to the small flat rings used as ornamentations, 
or as charms, the finds have the clearest affinity with the 
Mohen-jo-Daro culture. Almost all the pots found at Naru-jo-Dhoro, 
excepting one figured in plate I, No. 10, and not excepting even 
the miniature pots were turned on the wheel. The ringed bases of 
the few pots seem to have been separately made and then joined 
on to the main body. The pots are almost all uniformly baked. 
Whether they were baked in a kiln or not cannot perhaps be 
decided now. But in contradiction of what Dr. Makay has said 
about the firing of pots today in Sind, I must point out that I saw 
built-up kilns for the purpose of firing pots both at Hala and 
Sehwan, the two places most noted in Sind for their glased pottery, 
though at Larkhana I saw that pots were baked in the open. 
Ilisbani pottery-pieces, on tho other hand, reveal by their designs 
perhaps a later age. Orangi, whatever else it might be, clearly 
was also a Neolithic settlement. It may be pointed out in this 
connection that for the solution of some of the problems raised by 
the discovery of the Indus Valley culture, far more ample finds of 
pottery, associated with Neolithic artecrafts are necessary. 


* At Hisbani and Orangi Mr. Q. K, Salmis was working with me 
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(1) 

Plate I 

Narujo-Dhoro 

Jar with round mouth, dull red colour. 

Width 
Height, at the 
mouth. 

0-8"; 34"; 

(2) 

Jar with round mouth, broken at the top, 
dull white colour. 

0 

■ 

Hi" 

34" 

(3) 

Jar with well-marked neck and wide mouth. 

0 

- 

(If 

aj" 

(4) 

Jar with slightly marked neck and round 
mouth. 

0 

_ 

4i" 

24" 

(5) 

Jar with bulging and narrowed neck; 
upper half, upside down. 

0 

_ 

8" 

3f 

(6) 

Jar with narrow mouth slightly broken, 
red colour. 

0 

_ 

11" 

4 " 

(7) 

Jar with wide mouth; dull white colour slip. 

0 

- 

8f 

34" 

(8) 

Jar with wide round mouth. 

0 

- 

8i" 

3i" 

(9) 

Jar with wide longish neck with rim 
broken, dull white colour slip. 

0 


74" 

3 " 

(10) 

Lota with high neck, wide mouth and high 
base. 

0 




3i" 

(ID 

Vase with broad mouth; dull white 
colour slip. 

0 


5f 

3i" 

(12) 

Lota similar to No. 10 ; dull white colour 
slip. 

0 


5f 

34" 

(13) 

Lota similar to No. 10 ; dull white colour 
slip. 

0 


6 " 

4 " 

(14) 

Wide-mouthed lota, dull white colour slip. 

0 

- 

4 " 

34" 

(15) 

Vase (flower) narrow and with broad 
mouth and high base ; red colour wash. 

0 

, 

64" 

31" 

(16) 

Vase with broad mouth and narrow 
rimmed pedestal ; dull white. 

0 

_ 

11 ■ 

5 " 

(17) 

Jar with narrow rimmed pedestal, low 
neck, red wash and having black lines 
round the body. 

0 


8|" 

34" 

(18) 

Jar with narrow pedestal, long neck, top 
broken ; dull red wash. 

0 


101" 

3f 

(19) 

Jar with narrow rimmed pedestal and 
without neck ; dull red wash. 

0 

_ 

7f 

4" 
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Plate II 


Narujo Dlioro 


(1) Jar medium, resembling a brass pot with 
wide mouth ; buff colour.' 

(2) Small pot, buff colour. 

(3) Jar with small base and wide mouth ; buff 
colour. 

(4) Jar with small base not well shaped; 
buff colour. 

(5) Big jar with small base, complete; buff colour. 

(6) Small pot ; buff colour. 

(7) Small pot with small high base almost in 
pieces; reddish. 

(8) Jar, ‘ Gadu ’-like, lower side broken, well 
marked neok, upside down ; painted red. 

(9) Stand with narrow middle, ringed baso, 
upper portion broken ; buff colour. 

(10) Stand with very narrow middle, very 
wide base, screw like corrugation from 
inside, top broken ; reddish. 

(11) Vase with high pedestal and round mouth; 
red wash. 

(12) Jar neat finish ; dull white. 

(13) Pot with small base ; reddish. 

(14) Pot irregularly shaped ; dull white. 

(15) Bowl with very wide mouth. 

(16) Pot with small base finely shaped. 

(17) Miniature Jar-shaped vase with lid; blackish. 

(18) Miniaturo Jar wide mouth and broad 
bottom ; reddish. 

(19) Miniature Jar ; reddish. 

(20) Miniature Jar with small well-marked base. 

(21) Miniature Jar-shaped Vase with lid; whitish. 

(22) Miniature low Jar, tub-shaped. 

(23) Miniature Jar slightly irregular. 

(24) Pot with high narrow stand, upper rim 
broken, red wash, fairly thin and very 
well-made. 


Width 
Height, at the 
mouth. 

0 - 7 1" 5f 
0-4" 2|" 

0 - 81" 5f 

0 - 10i" 51" 
r - 3 " 7j" 
0 - 5i" 3f 

0 - 51" 4l” 

0 - 6l" 4" 

0 - 8 " 81” 
(base) 


0 - 9 " 91” 
(base) 

0 - 111 11 41" 
0 - 7 " 4 " 
0 - 6i" 4" 

0 - 51" 31" 
0 - 3|" 4i" 

0 - 3!" 25" 
0 - 21” U" 

0 - 1|" H" 
0 - 11" H” 
0 - 11" H" 
0 - '31" If 
0 - 11 " 2 " 
0 - If If 


0 - 31" 2f 
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Plate III Width 

Narujo-Dhoro Height 

( 1 ) Yase well shaped, painted red ; ringed 

stand and mouth. 1 ' - 9 j” 4 j .11 

(2) Jar, medium size, crude shape; dull white. 1' - J" 6 |" 

(3) Vase base broken, neatly worked; dull 

white slip. 0 - 11 " 5 " 

(4) Pot with small base, top broken, red wash. 0-4" (mouth 

broken ) 

(5) Jar with round mouth. 0 - 9" 3£" 

( 6 ) 3rd of the 1st Plate repeated. - - 

(7) 4th of the 1st Plate repeated. - - 

(S) Vase, shaped like the neck of Surai, dull 

white wash. 0 - 7 " 3 $" 

(9) Pot very thin made of very fine clay; dull 

red colour {from Kot-Diji). 0 - C 34” 

(10) Jar with broad mouth. 0 - 5|" 4 " 

(11) Pot with high neck; dull white. 0 - 44" 3i" 

(12) Pot with small raised base. 0 - 4|" 2i|" 

Plate IV 

Narujo-Dhoro 

(1) Big jar, little broken at the top and 

slightly protruding base. 1 ' - 6" 84" 

(2) Chatty meant as lid of a Jar. 0 - 24" 84" 

Kot-Diji 

(3)-(10) Balls of white stone of different sizes 
and weights meant as weights biggest 
diameter 0 - 24" and smallest diameter 
0 - 1" ; Tolas 1, 2, 3, 5, 74, 10, 20, 25, 

30 each. 

(11)-(12) Triangular terra-cotta tablets meant as 
weights (?) ;(i) 34" X 34" X 34"; (ii) 

2|" X 2|" X 2i;(iii)2i"X2j"X2i"; 

(13) Miniature double Vase, top slightly 

broken, dull red; height 0-3" 

(14) Similar to (3) - (10). 

(15) Similar to (3) - (10) with hole bored in it 
(mace head?). 

(16) Cowri shell rubbed on the top and the 
two sides; almost all the white substance 
is rubbed off at the three spots. 


2 
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Plate V 

Kot-Diji 

Nos. 1-32 Sherds from Kot-Diji with different colours and 
designs for ornamentation. 

Nos. 1-7 have straight, curved and wavy lines as decorations. 
Nos. 8-12 have bead-like pendents added to the lines. 

Nos. 14-18 have designs of intersecting circles with hatched and 
filled lozenges. 

Nos. 20-22 have fish-scale patterns. 

Nos. 26, 27, 29 have ‘ pippal ’-leaf decoration. 

No. 30 has complex branch design. 

Nos. 25, 31, 32 have leafy designs. 

No. 23. Sun, star or some eye designs. 

No. 24 same with complication. 

No. 28 some geometric design — in three colours — oream, 
deep-red and black. 

These designs and decorations are all painted with black 
colour on black-ground which is painted red, slightly different in 
shades and fastnesB. 

Plate VI 

Narujo-Dhnro 

Nos. 1-3 are broken pieces of the neck of pots. 

No. 5. Painted piece of pot, well moulded neck, dark red 
ground designs in black. 

Nos. 4-7. Sherds having fish-scale design on the belly and star 
or sun design on the shoulder. 

Nos. 8-13. Sherds with faint traces of ornamentations. 

Nos. 14, 18 & 19. Sherds with etched designs on them. 

No. 15. Shord with a hole-depression. 

Nos. 16-17. Triangular pottery weights (?). 

Nos. 21-22. Sherds perforated. 

Nos. 23, 24, 30, 32 bases of pots and bowls. 

No. 25. Baked earthen object for grinding (?). 

Nos. 26-28. Pieces of pottery bangles. 

No. 27. may be anklet or armlet. 

No. 29. Piece of a toy cart base with three holes. 

Plate VII 

Narujo-Dhoro 

(1) Terra cotta wheel with knob and hole in 
the centre, dull red. 


Diameter 0 - 2|" 
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(2) Terra cotta wheel half piece with hole 
groove, dull red. 

(3) Terra cotta ball meant for weighing (?) 
reddish. 

(4) Portion of terra cotta toy cart base with 
two holes and part of piece at right angles 
to it, dull red. 

(5) Pottery piece; neck of pot with fast red 
colour. 


Diameter 0 - 2i" 

„ 0 - li" 

Length 0 - 3J" 
Height 0-2" 


(6) Terra cotta piece of toy with 
holes. 

(7) Terra cotta head of an animal 
with holes for string. 


Length 0 - li" 
,, 0 - li" 

Height 0 - 2" 
„ 0 - li" 

Length 0 - 2i* 


1-5*0 

si« a 

S'* 2 
fb ■§ 

. W-J 
© 2 
O - 

(8) Pottery piece, thin neck of a pot with fast 
red colour. 

(9) Pottery piece, thin neck of a pot with fast 
red colour smoothly worked. 

(10) Terra cotta piece of toy cart with one hole 
in horizontal section. 

(11-12) Small perforated pieces of ivory. 

(13) Stone-bead - greenish blue in colour- Cylindrical. 

(14-15) Shell pendants, ( for the year ? ) one of 
them has a small hole in the narrow top- 
ridge. 

(16) Shell Bangles. Diameter 0-4" 

(17) Shell Bangles. 

(18) Pottery dish with indentations on the 

bottom. „ 0 - 6i" 

(19) Terra cotta cup with perforated lug 

handle, light red, well shaped. Height 0 - 1|" 

(20) Terra cotta cup with perforated lug handle 

light red. „ 0 - 2i" 

(21) Terra cotta dish in fragments. Diameter 1’ - 1" 

(22) Terra cotta dish in fragments. „ 1' - Oi" 

(23) Core. 

(24) Broken flake. 

(25) Terra cotta dish. Diameter 0 - 11" 

(26) Terra cotta dish. „ 1' - li" 

(27-30) Flints— first being pointed and bent at 

the end for engraving. (?) 
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Plate VIII 

Kot-Diji 

1. Bowl (broken) with red wash inside and on 

the base. Diameter 0 - 5" 

2. Miniature tumbler, edge broken, regular 

pairings with knife. Height 0 - 2f 

3. Portion of a wheel with a hole in the centre 

slightly convex. Diameter 0 - 4f 

4. Miniature Jar, side broken, neatly worked, 

dull white. Height 0 - 1|" 

5. Miniature Vase with small high base, 

mouth broken, red wash. ,, 0-3" 

6. Lower portion of a pot whitish, mouth 

broken. .. 0 - 2 i" 

7. Miniature Jar-like pot with red slip belt on 

the neck. ,, 0-1" 

8. Wheel with a small hole in the centre and 

even surface. Diameter 0 - 2i" 


9. Lid of No. 7 with pointed catch. 

10. Lid (of Jar etc.) with knob broken. 


0 - Of 
0 - 2 “ 


Plate IX 

Kot-Diji 

1. Miniature pot with high narrow base and 
red line ornamentation. 

2. Miniature pot with high narrow base, 
broad mouth and black dot ornamentation. 

3. Miniature pot with high neck and low 
base, partly broken. 

4 Terra cotta irregular ball (meant for ham- 
mering) with depression on both sides. 

5. Circular stone disc. 

6. Blackish stone (baetyi ?). 

7. Stone ball, pear-shaped, whitish with 
grooved depression on the conical top. 

8. Hammer-stone (P). 

10. Black very smooth Btone. 

9 & 11-14. Cores and implements. 

Plate X 

Kot-Diji 

(1) Terra Cotta animal toy (swine ?). 

(2) Neck portion of a pot. 


Height 0 - 3f 

„ 0 - If 

„ 0 - 21" 

Length 0 — 4f 
Diameter 0 - 3 " 
Hoight 0 - 3 " 

„ 0 - 3 " 

„ 0 - 5 ' 

0 - 5 " 


Length 0-4 
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(3) Terra cotta lien with stand and hole at 

the back for feathers. Height 0 - 2j" 

(1) Terra cotta toy, ram. Length 0 - 3 " 

(5) Sherd with neck portion. 

(6) Deer horn with the stem ; might hare 
been used as an implement. 

(7) Terra cotta toy, humped bull. Length 0 - 3 1 

(8-9) Sherds : neck portions. 

(10) Complete pottery bangles: three in 
number. 

(11) Three pieces of flat bone — (some 
implements ?). 

(12) Sherd : bottom portion. 

(13-19) Sherds with rim portions. 

(14) Deer horn. Length 0 - 3V 

(15) Pottery beads of different sizes and with 
different ornamentations over them. 

(16) Piece of a shell bangle. 

(17) Pottery bead long variety — £ portion of 
a whole, the broken end being on the 
reader’s loft. 

(IS) Thin white rings of ivory with holes used 

as charms or ornaments (?) Diameter 1/5" to -55" 

Plate XI 

Kot-Diji 

1. Neck of a pot with light dark colour 

outside and inside up to the neck. Height 0 - 2 " 

2. Sherd with fast red wash, thin variety. Height 0 - 4 " 

3. Sherd neck portion. 

4. Sherd, bottom portion. 

5. Base of a pot, dull red. Diameter 0 - li" 

6. Sherd middle portion of a pot red wash, 

thinner at the neck. Height 0 - 2i" 

7. Base of a pot or a bowl red wash with 

depression in the bottom. Diameter 0 - 2 " 

8. Sherd, neck portion with double line 
decoration and three potter’s marks 

(incised) like cross, on the rim. Height 0 - 3 " 

9. Lower portion of a pot with complete base. „ 0- l£" 

10. Base of a pot : fast red colour wash. „ 0 -1 ' 

11. Middle portion of a pot, red wash, thin 

variety. „ 0 - 2 " 
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12. 

Pottery object with a slight knob in the 
centre. 

Diameter 

0 - 3 " 


Top 

Diameter 

0 - 01" 

13. 

Lid with a hole in it very thin, red 
colour wash. 

99 

o - U" 

14. 

Lower portion of a pot with narrow base, 
darkish colour. 

Height 

0 

1 

l-A 

15. 

16. 

Sherd. 

Lower portion of a pot with hand-made 
bottom and base. 

M 

or 

i 

o 


Plate XII 

Kot-Diji 

^and 12-ls} Slierds coloiir wash and line decoration. 

Nos. 5-11 Sherds with perforations meant as heaters (?). 

It is clear from No. 7 that the pots were perforated 
even in their bottoms. 

Nos. 19-20 Sherds with beads decoration. 

Nos. 21-22 Sherds with etohings. 

No. 23. Sherd with lines and wavy line decorations. 

Nos. 24, 26, 27. Sherds with the raised concentric circle decorations. 

No. 25 Piece of dish with thick rim and raised curvilinear 
decoration. 

Nos. 28-29 Sherds with raised concentric circles and dots 
between, representing the Sun (?). 

No. 30. Sherd with raised star decoration. 

No 31. Sherd with raised ball decoration. 

No. 32. Lower portion of a Kundi (flower pot) like pot. 

No. 33. Pottery quern. 

Nos. 34. 35. Cones wich holes in the bottom. 

No. 36. Half portion of a hollow pottery object, with pro- 
tuberance in the interior. 

No. 37. Hollow pottery object, bearing slight traces of red 
wash. It is standing on the closed end. It is like 
the objects described as flesh rubbers in the Mohen- 
jodaro finds. Length 0 -10£" 

No. 38. Portion of terra cotta Circumference 0 -10|" 
knobbed wheel. 

Nos. 39-41. Pieces of pottery bangles. 

No. 42. Terra cotta wheel. 
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Plate XIH 


No. 1-64 Flint flakes of different sizes and shapes. Majority 

of them have 

blunt ends due to 

wear and tear. 

Almost all of them are of dull white or cream colour; 

mostly of chert and flint. No. 545 of agate. 

Nos. 

1-9, 11-30, 34-43 are from Kot-Diji. The rest 

are from Narujo-Dhoro. 


Nos. 

Length. 

Breadth at lane. 

Thickness at the 




hot tom. 

22 

35" 

I" 


26 

3f 

1" 


37 

3|" 

in 


38 

4g" 

in 


43 

4f 

r 




Breadth greatest 


5 

If 

1" 

f 

16 

IS" 

U" 

in 

23 

31" 

1" 

Ml 

48 

3" 

1" 

a n 

50 

31" 

3" 

1" 



Thiclvuiss at bottom 

No. of flakes 




taken off 

10 

If 

JL 11 

10 

13 

31 

f 

8n 

10 

32 

5" 

in 

11 


Plate XIV 


Narujo-Dhoro 

Nos" 14-16 } are ^ nt A a ^ es °1 t ^ Q type illustrated on Plate XIII. 

No. 13 is a core stone with many small facets (9). 

Nos. 17 a copper mirror covered -with 

verdigris. Height 0 - 4f 


Breadth 0 — 2f 



Length 

Breadth 

Thiel tfiess 

1 

If 

1" 

in 

2 

If 

If 

in 

7 

If 

S" 

I" 

S 

2f 

f 

In 

8 

9 

If 

J.n 

f 

10 

2" 

A'* 

J.n 

8 

11 

If 

f 

5" It is chipped flat at the end. 

12 

15" 

In 

2 

5" 

13 

5" 

f 

f 

14 

l" 

8" 

Te" 

15 

0" 

If 

f 
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Nos. 18-23. Vases o£ different shapes and sizes, 

broken at the mouth. Heights 18, 0-6" 

19.0- 6" 
20, 0 - 61" 

21.0- 51" 
22 , 0 - 61 " 

23.0- 5" 

Nos. 24-25 Portions of stands. 

No. 26 Bowl with narrow base (incenser ?). 

Orangi. Height 0 - 3J" 

No. 27 Axe of lime-stone. „ 0 - 41" 

Breadth 0 - 31" 

last row (1) Hammer-stone broken. Length 0 - 31" 

(2) Upper portion of an axe (?). „ 0 - 2l" 

(3)& (4) Polishers oval and circular, yello- 
wish. 

(5) Hammerstone with drill marks 

on both sides. Length 0-51" 

The small flints are illustrated by means of line-drawings at 
the end. (See A & B). 

Plate XV 

Kot-Diji 

(except No. 13 which is from Narujo-Dhoro) 



Length. 

Breadth. 

No of flakes 




taken off. 

1 

11" 

1" 

16 

2 

H" 

1" 

11 

3 

2 "• 

11" 

21 

4 

21" 

F 

15 

5 

11" 

l " 

18 

6 

2 " 

1" 

13 

7 

21" 

1" 

11 

8 

21" 

1" 

10 

9 

21" 

V 

10 

10 Lancet. 

1 " 

- 

- 

11 

2 " 

l ■ 

11 

12 

ii" 

1" 

12 




Thickness at base 

14 

21" 

«* 

1" 

15 

11" 

iV 

*" 

16 

21" 

tV 

1 II 

T? 

17 

1? 

tV 

1" 
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Plate XVI 

Kot-Diji. 

No. 1-3 & 5-9. Big pieces of flint from which flakes have been 
chipped off. Some of them appear to be meant also 
for rough use aB they are shaped at both ends, 
(pointed at one end and flat at the other). 

No. 9 is of dull yellow colour, and is a polisher; a 
number of flakes have been struck off from the 



other side. 
Length. 

Breadth at lase. 

No. of flakes 

No. 1 

0-6 ■ 

r 

taken off. 
13 

No. 2 

0-4f 

w 

13 

No. 3 

0-3 ■ 

1 * 

13 

No. 4 

0-2 " 

- 

— 

No. 5 

0 - 4f 

1 ' 

13 

No. 6 

0 - 3i" 

- 

9 

No. 7 

0-2 " 

- 

11 

No. 8 

0-5 " 

* " 

10 

No. 9 

0-3 " 

- 

— 

Nos. 10-13 

Pieces of Kashi 

(glazed) pottery-greenish blue glaze. 


Plate XVII 

Narujo-Dhoro. 

Flint flakes of different sizes and shapes of dull white colour. 
There are several curved specimens and several engravers. Some 
are irregularly shaped. They average from 0 — 1" to 0 - 3". 
The one by itself in the centre seems to have been a spear or 
lanced head. 


Plate XVIII 

Hislani. 

Pottery pieces with beautiful raised and painted ( black ) 
designs in decorations. 

Sun, beads and concentric circle decorations are very pro- 
minent. Two of them have grain-seed decorations. 

Lower ones have line and points decorations, one of which 
lias an eye decoration. 

Of the five small objects in the black ground, three are spouts, 
the enlarged one showing the method of attachment. 

3 
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The object, placed longitudinally, is either a bead or a spindle 
whorl of baked clay, dark red in colour. 

The curved object is a worked piece of boar's tusk. 

Of the two objects in the white ground the round one is a 
pottery bead and the other is a unique piece of pottery. It is in 
two, more or less uniform layers, black from inside and polished 
red on the outside. 

The pot-sherd with painted peacock design deserves special 
attention as being the only piece in the wholo collection with 
an animal design. 


Plate XIX 

Hisbani 


(1) Neck of a pot with reddish lines inside 
the rim. 

Pottery object ( trunk of an elephant ?). 

Hard baked pottery object (sort of an 
implement ?). 

Yellowish limestone polisher. 

Yellowish limostone polisher. 

Yellowish limestone graver (?). 

In three rows are small flint-flakes used as implements 
excepting the three objects in the middle of the first row. 
Majority of them are roughly worked. 

(Not figured) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
(G) 


Height 0 - 2j" 
,, 0-4" 

„ 0 - 4i" 

Length 0 - 3" 

,, 0 - 21 " 

„ 0 - 4.1" 


(1) Gold piece (Narujo-Dhoro) : — 

About |" long 1" broad thin plate of gold with four holes— 
one at each end and two together in the middle. 

(2) Carnelian bead (Hisbani) : — 

I" x with black lines intersecting diagonally. It is 
thick with a hole bored in the middle lengthwise for the 
thread to pass. There is a line all round the border on 
both sides. 
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m&harastri language and literature 

THE MAHARASTRl PRAKRIT 

MaharSsh'i is one of the important Prakrits receiving a fnll 
treatment at the hands of both the Prakrit grammarians 1 and 
Sanskrit rhetoricians. It is moreover the only langnage of the 
Dramatic group in which extensive literature is to be found. 
Danilin 2 3 , an author of the seventh century, says that Mriliarastn 
Prakrit is regarded as the language jwr excellence and Selulandhn 
and other great works are written in that Prakrit. All the Prakrit 
grammarians from Vararuci onwards treat in their works Mahartt&rl 
as the chief Prakrit language and in case of other Prakrits give 
rules about those features only in which they differ markedly from 
Mahara§tri. The value and importance attached to this Prakrit can 
be clearly seen from the fact that from comparatively early times 
the name Prakrit usually meant this language out of the whole 
group of Prakrits, an usage to which nearly all the writers sub- 
scribe . 8 In the usual six-fold division 4 5 6 of languages to be used 
in literature Prakrit occurs immediately after Sanskrit and stands 
there for MaharSgtn which is made evident by the specific mention 
of the names of other Prakrits that follow in the list. Both 
Vararuci and Hemacandra when they want to refer to Maharastrl 
write so$am mahftrSgtrtvat 0 and se$am prakrtavat 8 , expressions 
which mean that all other features which are not dealt with there 
are to be the same as those in MaharagU'i. 

Reasons for this prominence are not far to seek. The gram- 
marians of the Prakrit languages were in need of some system to bo 
followed which would save them a good deal of their labour. They 
found in MahSrSstri the only language in which nearly all the 
forms were to be met with and thus afforded them a very con- 
venient starting point for the study of the whole of the Prakrit 
group. It supplied a very good standard of comparison for other 

1. Cp. Vararuci, Pnllrta-Praiusa chapters 1-9; Hem. Prakrit Grammar 
VIII, 1-4, Sutra 259; Laksmidhara pp. 1-24G ; Rfiirkancleya 1-8. 

2. Kavyadarsa 1, 37. 

3. Besides Dandin an explicit statement to tliis effect is given by 
Ratnesvara on Saratvatikavfhubharana p. 227 "diryd samk2’tf<lprdl;rtd 
mdhdrd^ri /. 

4. Rudrata, KdvyalafiMra, 2, 12 ; Lakymldhara p. 1-2. p. 4, p. 26. 

5. Var. 12, 32. 

6. Hem. VIII, 4,286. Lak§m. pp. 252, 256. 
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languages. Hemacandra finds it convenient even in case of such a 
language as Ardlia-MSgadhl which is, to all intents, quite different 
from Maharasfri 7 . The Sanskrit rhetoricians, on the other hand, 
were in need of illustrations to their rules of poetics and found in 
this languago an extensive literature to hand, both epic and lyrical 
in character which would serve their purpose of illustrating the 
minute rules of poetic composition to their satisfaction. The major 
portion of the examples in these works is taken over from the 
literature in this language which shows that it was rich enough to 
serve their purpose well. The existence of anthologies of stray 
verses which would require no context for their understanding 
also helped them in citing these verses, a fact of no small import- 
ance to them. 

MAHARASTRl and SAURASENI 

This view of regarding Maharft$trl to be the normal Prakrit 
is recently challenged by Mr. Ghosh 8 who has tried to prove that 
this supposition is based upon some kind of misconception. All 
along it was supposed by most of the scholars that tho specific use 
of the word Prakrit as distinguished from its generic use to denote 
tho whole group of the middle Indian languages, always meant 
MsharSstrt and was taken to be time on the authority of the 
grammarians like Vararuci and the statement of Dapqlin in his 
KavyadarSa. 

Ghosh has put these facts to a searching criticism and has come 
to think that all the evidence on which this view is based proves to 
be unreliable and in fact is a mistake on the part of later writers, 
who failed to understand the stand-point of the earlier ones. He 
comes to the conclusion that Sauraseni was really the Prakrit par 
excellence and what is known as Maharaetri is nothing but a later 
phase of it, developing under the influence of the Prakrit gram- 
marians, if at all any reason is to be attributed for this change. 

This view requires a careful consideration as- it aims at the 
revaluation of the values of the various Prakrits and if true would 
lead us to a different solution of the whole of the Prakrit problem. 

Mr. Ghosh relies upon a number of arguments to prove his 
position. Of them many may be admitted as facts proved, but it 
remains to be seen to what conclusion they should reasonably lead 
us. Hemacandra and many others do not mention the name 
Maharastri and we can also add Vararuci to them, for his 12th 

7. A few remarks of Hem. make it clear that the basis of his Ar?a is 
both Sanskrit and Maharagtrl. Cp. 2,146 ; 3,162 ; 

8. Ghosh, Mahar5?tri a later phase of Saurasenl, Journal of the depart- 
ment of Letters, University of Calcutta, Vol. XXIII, 1933. 
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chapter in -which the word occurs only at- the end, may he regarded 
as spurious and a later interpolation for which Mr. Ghosh has made 
out a strong case. Whether Vararuci wrote any 12th chapter which 
is lost and the deficiency was made up by some later writer pro- 
ducing the present inconsistency of arrangement or Vararuci could 
never have written any thing more than the first eleven chapters 
as he knew no Sauraseni other than what he treated in the 
first nine chapters as thought by Mr. Ghosh, remains doubtful. If 
accepted as true, Mr. Ghosh’s position leads to the conclusion that 
the first nine chapters of Vararuci treat of Saurasenl. Now, many of 
the rules in them are taken over and worked out by Ilemacandra 9 
and others to compose their Prakrit grammars and are made to 
serve the purpose of Maharastn, a fact which cannot be explained 
unless one supposes that Ilemacandra regarded the Prakrit of 
Vararuci’s grammar to be Maharastn. And this tradition can be 
pushed back to the times of Rudrata. Mr. Ghosh’s argument that 
the Saurasenl rules are not adding anything now to the first nine 
chapters of Vararuci’s grammar is also due to his neglecting many 
differences of a minute nature 10 . The difference admitted by 
Hemacandra is also small and mostly of a restrictive nature. In 
fact Vararuci has more rules and shows many more differences than 
given by Hemacandra. Vararuci says that in vyaprta t becomes (l 
while Hemacandra includes this change in the features of 
Maharastn 11 . Vararuci notes that in words like gj-dhra r is changed 
to i which is put by Hemacandra in his treatment of Maharastn 13 . 
The Saurasenl peculiarity of the change of jn to nn in sarvajfict 
and ingilajila is a normal feature of Maharnstrl according to 
Hemacandra 18 . The form accharid is also allowed in Maliarastrl by 
him and ho makes no provision for the peculiar verbal bases, Icar 
mtnara, pelc/cha and palm in Saurasenl 14 . All this is sufficient to 
show that many of the peculiar forms of Saurasenl were included 
under Maharastn by the time of Hemcandra. So one fails to see, 
if Hemacandra’s rules are sufficient to make a difference between 
Maharastn and Saurasenl how Vararuci’s many more are insufficient 
to do the same. By a careful comparison of Vararuci’s Saurasenl 

9. Compare Var. 1, 2 ; Hem. 1, 44. Var. 1, 3 ; Hem. 1, 46. Var. 1, 4 ; 

Hem. 1, 66. Var. 1, 6 ; Hem. 1, 57- Var. 1, 10 ; Hem. 1, 67. Var. 

1, 11 ; Hem. I, 72. Var. 1, 12 ; Hem. 1, 85 and so on. 

10. Compare Var. 12, 13 ; Hem. 4, 260 ; Var. 12, 9 ; Hem. 4,271 ; Var. 

12, 19 ; Hem. 4,272 ; 

11. Cp. Var. 2, 8 ; 12, 4 ; Hem. 1, 206 ; 1, 207. 

12. Var. 12, 6; Hem. 1, 128. 

13. Var. 3, 5 ; 12, 6 ; Hem. 1, 66 ; 2, 83. 

14. Var. 12, 30 ; 15. 17. 18. 8, 69. Hem. has no rules for Sau. 
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rules and their inclusion under Maharastrl by Hemacandra it appears 
that the natural development in Prakrits appears to be a fusion of 
the dialectical differences due to their becoming more and more 
literary languages and not a greater differentiation to give rise 
to new languages as supposed by Mr. Ghosh. 

Mr. Ghosh has pointed out that rule 2, 7 of Vararuci is a great 
obstacle in accepting .his Sauraseni as different from MahSra§fcrl. 
But as proved elsewhere this fact should lead us to suppose that the 
peculiar change of t to d is not a peculiarity of Sauraseni, but it is 
not legitimate to conclude that there is no difference between these 
two languages on account of that single fact. The explicit state- 
ment of Dandin cannot be explained away on any preconceived 
theory. 

Mr. Ghosh has also tried to support his position from ‘the theory 
of Prakrit ’ which he finds in the NTityatuxtra 1 *. He argues that 
the Prakrit that is scantily dealt with in that book can be no other 
than Sauraseni, for all others named by Bharata can have no claims 
to the eminent position given to it there. Maharigt 1 '! the only 
other Prakrit which can claim that position is not mentioned by 
Bharata in the list of his Bhasas and VibhagSS and was unknown to 
him. Sauraseni is the only important Prakrit in the dramas and 
therefore Bharata must have dealt with Sauraseni in his theory of 
Prakrit. This however remains at best doubtful and Bharata’s 
treatment, coming as it does as a digression, gives ns no clear hint 
that he is dealing with Sauraseni. If Bharata names Sauraseni and 
prescribes its use in the dramas to a considerable extent, ono fails 
to see why he should give his treatment of Sauraseni under the 
general name Prakrit, while it is equally probable that by Prakrit 
he means its generic connotation. This is made almost certain 
when we find him contrasting the Sanskrit and Prakrit Pathya 
with which his treatment of Prakrit begins 18 . 

That the word Prakrit denoted either the whole of the Prakrit 
group of languages or else in its specific sense, the Maharastrl 
language can be proved from the consideration of a number of facts 
about its usage in Indian literature. Rudrata’s enumeration of six 
languages in which Sauraseni and Prakrit occur side by side leaves 
no doubt of their separate nature. His illustrations 17 also show the 
same thing and it is certain that Rudrafa clearly regarded them as 
distinct from each other and used Prakrit to mean Maharastrl. The 

15. Ghosh The Date of Nutyasdstra. Jou. of the Dept, of Lett. 1935 

16. NupyaSdstra K. S. S. p. 214. 

17. Kavyulailhira 4 ; 11, 14, 17, 20. 
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evidence of Damrupa 1S and Kuvyamlmatyisu only shows that 
there the word Prakrit is used in its generic sense and that 
Maharagtn played no important part in the dramas. 

Rajasekliara’s views on Prakrits 19 are of some interest and 
importance. Nowhere does he mention the languages like Mfihu- 
rustri, Saurasem and MSgadhl with their specific names. In his 
Kuvyamimarjtsa we find many references to Prakrit languages but 
in all the places he appears to give a four-fold division of languages 
into Sanskrit, Prakrit, Paisaci and Apabhraipsa. Thus, while 
describing the Kavyapurasa 20 he says that his face is Sanskrit, his 
arms Prakrit, his hips are Apabhraipsa and his feet are Paisaci. 
According to his conception of a Kaviriija 21 he should be able to 
compose in all langugcs and for him there is no restriction of 
language, all being of equal value to him. He further notes that 
a particular language is favoured by the people of a particular 
country. The Gaud as favour Sanskrit, the Latas Prakrit, 
those living in Maru, Takka and Bhadana Apabhraipsa, the 
people of Avanti, Pariyatra and Dasapura favour Paisaci while the 
poet living in the Madhyadesa favours all . 22 He says that one 
should recite Sanskrit and Apabhraipsa with grace and Prakrit and 
BhntabhfLsa with dignity. People living in countries like Magadha, 
east of Benares, speak Sanskrit well but are not alile to recite Prakrit 
to prove which RajaSekhara quotes a famous but ironical verse. The 
Latas speak Prakrit charmingly but hate Sanskrit . 23 In the hall of 
the king Sanskrit poets should sit to the north, Prakrit poets to the 
east, Apabhraipsa to the west and Paisaci to the south, a distribution 
based upon the places where these languages were current 24 . 

In his Bularamayarta"* Rajasekhara calls himself well-versed 
in all the languages and points out that one and the same thought 
becomes different if written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa and 
Bhntabha?;! or even by their combinations. He describes Sanskrit 
as beautiful to hear, Prakrit as elegent and possessing natural sweet- 
ness, Apabhraipsa as very smooth and the Bhiitavacana as well- 
formed. In the Karpuramanjarl 28 he contrasts the tenderness 
of Prakrit with the harshness of Sanskrit. 

18. Dasarupa 2, 65. 

19. Kdvyamimdmsd G. 0. S. No. 1, Introduction p. xxv. 

20. Kdvvamimamsd p. 6. 

21. Ibid p. 51. 

22. Ibid p. 51. 

23. Ibid p. 33. 

24. Ibid p.p. 54-55. 

25. 1, 10. 

26. Act 1, 4, 
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From the information supplied by Rajasekhara it is diffi- 
cult to conclude that he knew of Prakrit to mean Sauraseni only. 
He nowhere mentions Sauraseni, nor Magadhi nor Maharastrl 
and the natural conclusion appears to be that under the generic 
name Prakrit he includes all thess three languages. His four-fold 
classification of the language is an extension of the one of Dandin 
and Bhamaha into the three-fold one with the addition of Pai&ici, 
which by this time became independent of Prakrit, for what 
reasons it is difficult to say. That Paisaci was regarded as different 
from Parkrit and Apabhramsa is also known from the tradition of 
the four-fold division of Prakrits 27 as preserved by the eastern 
school of the Prakrit grammarians in later days. Dandin knew of 
PaisSct and Maharastrl 28 and yet classified literature into Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and A pabhramsa 29 . So also Rajasekhara divided it into four 
and thus his use of Prakrit is not in a specific sense. His use of 
Sauraseni in the drama, Karpuramanjari proves that he knew of 
it and did not identify it with Prakrit. His one quotation from 
the Outhdsaptasatf 0 also shows that he knew of Maharastrl and 
included it under the general term Prakrit. 

Even though Hemacandra does not mention Maharastrl by 
name, that he makes a distinction between Prakrit and Sauraseni 
follows from a number of considerations. His two Sotras $emm 
pru7ci'tavcd al and iemm murusmlvat** make a difference between 
the two. His Kum&rap&lacarita makes it still more evident, while 
his Kuvyunusasana makes a distinction between the two varieties 
of the Bhasa&esas Sanskrit-Prakrit and Sanskrit-Saurasena 83 . He 
further states that works like Setubandha are written in Prakrit 
and are divided into Asvasakas 84 . That Hemacandra deals with 
Maharastrl in VIII, 1-3 and also regards that language to be 
the same as the one used in works like Guthusaptasuti , Gaudavadha, 
Setubandha and Visamabdnalilu follows from his questions from 
these works 3 


27. It ia into BhaSa, Vibhagfi, Apabhraipsa and Paicuci. 

28. Kdi'yddarSa vv. 34, 38. 

29. Ibid v. 32. 

30. Kdvyamimdmsd p. G6. 

31. Hem. 4, 286 : 

32. Hem. 4, 302. 

33. Kdvydnusdsana p. 228. 

34. Ibid p. 337. 

35. Sattasai 1, 3 ; Gauilavaho 188, 36, 319 ; Setubandha 1 ; 2, 12, 41 ; 2; 
1, 24, 44; 3 ; 6, 7, 57, 4; 23; etc. Vi^amibu:rialild ; tdld jdanti, 
on 3, 05. 
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Bhoja appears to draw for liis remarks on Prakrit® 0 both on 
Rudrata and Rajasekhara which renders his own views obscure. 
He regards the verses in the dramas to be written in Sauraseni 37 
and yet his remarks leave no doubt that he also regards MaharSsirr 
and Sauraseni as distinct. With these facts before one it is evident 
that Dr. Chakravarti misses the real meaning of the word Prakrit 
when he calls the six-fold division of Rudrata to be logically 
defective. 37 " 

LINGUISTIC NAT ORE OP MAHARASTRT 

The nature of this Prakrit is fairly illustrative of nearly all 
the tendencies working in the whole of the Prakrit field. It is, 
as all others are, based upon the vocabulary of Sanskrit in the main 
and shows only a few words which cannot be traced to a Sanskritic 
origin for which reason they are designated as Desi. The number 
of such words is however very small and it is also possible that 
many of them which are found in the usually accepted list of these 
words are nothing but obscure Sanskrit words or words used in a 
figurative sense 88 or lastly words greatly transformed so as to 
become different beyond ready recognition. Therefore except for 
a small number of these words the whole of the vocabulary of this 
Prakrit can be traced to a Sanskritic origin. 

In the early works of this language the vocabulary is marked 
by the introduction of many Desi words. In the Sal tana 7 we find 
them in abundance which is not the case with later works like 
Setuhandha and Qaudavadlia. The cause for this difference 
appears to be that the former work is much more popular in 
character and is therefore found to preserve the language in a form 
nearer to the vernacular of the people than the language of the later 
works of the well known Sanskrit scholars. This change is further 
due to the growing influence of Sanskrit which was working over 
the Prakrit literature throughout its development, on account of 
its greater vogue. This fact invariably led the Prakrit writers to 
give preference to a Sanskritic vocabulary over genuine Prakrit 
one as being intelligible to a wider circle of readers and which they 
supposed would give their works a greater durability and which 
proved true to a considerable extent. Another characteristic of 
the vocabulary which is on increase in later-day works is the choice 

36. Sariisvtdikanllulhliaritna KM. 04, pp. 140-149. vv. 13, 14, 1C are 
copied from Rujcsekhara. 

37. Ibid p. 145. 

37a. Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus. 

38. Pischel Gra. Pra.Spra. Set. 9 ; Jacobi and Gune in their introductions 
to the editions of Bamattakahu. 
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and favour shown to Sanskrit words which undergo no phonetic 
change or minimum change while coming over to the l’rakrit 
language and which are technically called Tatsamas. This was 
again due to the desire of the writer to bring up his work as near 
Sanskrit as possible. On the whole this tendency of writing 
Prakrit in a purely Sanskritic manner must have been the chief 
cause of removing these popular languages far away from the 
spoken dialects of the people their original source and transforming 
them into literary languages. 

The changes that have affected the Sanskrit vocabulary while 
coming over to this Prakrit are of some interest. There is, first of all 
changes in the genders 39 of words which differ in few cases between 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. Words like Sarad, pruvf t, and larani which 
are feminine in Sanskrit are regarded in Prakrit as masculine. 
Similarly words which end in s or n and which are neuter in 
Sanskrit usually become masculine in Prakrit. A few purely 
neuter words like aksi and vacana now slowly take on the 
role of masculine words while a few originally masculine words 
like ffuna become neuter. Words ending in imu. and the word 
afijali now become feminine while 'balm when in the form of 
bdhd is regarded as feminine. If we look a little scrutinis- 
ingly at these changes we find that the rules which are operating 
here are the natural effects of the tendency of regarding 
the grammatical gender to be determined by the ending vowel of 
the word and not on the intrinsic nature of the object denoted 
by the word. Therefore if a word is found to end in d or t it is 
regarded as feminine in gender for the majority of words of these 
endings in Sanskrit are feminine. This is well exemplified by the 
case of ad jail and bdhu when it becomes bdhd, the first of them 
lengthens its ending vowel in Prakrit while the second now ends in 
«. The three words daman , Sims and nabhas, because they become 
damani, siram and naham in Prakrit remain neuter while others 
which become jaso tamo regularly become masculine. There is 
further some confusion between masculine and neuter nouns which 
can ultimately be traced to the similarity of forms of these two 
classes. The evidence of Prakrit, it will be seen, is in full agree- 
ment with Brugmann’s theory of the origin of the grammatical 
gender 40 . 

In the field of phonology of this Prakrit we find nearly all 
the laws of phonetic change working in more or less general 
manner. Changes in the quantity of vowels due to the loss or 

39. Var. 4, 18-20 ; Hem. VIII, 1, 31-36 : Laksm. 1, 1 , 49-53. 

40. G'hakravarti ; Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus p. 4G0. 
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sliift of the accent are illustrated by the shortening of the vowels 
in words 41 like pcinlya, afflea, karlm, Sirlsu and lengthening in 
prafatfa , pravacana, and others. These changes in the place of 
the accent itself are due to the fact that the accent is chiefly a stress 
accent in these languages while it was a musical one in the ancient 
Sanskrit. Syncope is found in words like kumbhahura, bheijana 
and others where it is attributed to the influence of accent. It is 
possibly the reason why in a few words a consonant is doubled 43 
as in tella, nedda etc. Maharagfri is very rigorous in the application 
of rales of dropping the intervocalic consonants. Compared to 
other Prakrits it has a very airy appearance and affords greatest 
difficulties in identifying its words with their exact Sanskrit 
counterpart. A probable reason for this fact is suggested by its usage 
in songs and lyrics, a fact evinced by its exclusive use in verses in 
the dramas. As a result of this particular use the language lost 
all its consonantal structure and its hardness, leaving behind only 
a string of vowels and a few' consonants to hold them together. It 
is however doubtful -whether it is the result of this specific use of 
this Prakrit in the songs or that it was chosen for that purpose 
because of its loose and melodious character. Unless we get 
materials to determine the nature of this Prakrit before its intro- 
duction in the dramas we are not in a position to determine the 
question one way or the other. A more plausible explanation of 
this peculiarity is, however, to be found in the tendency of the 
grammarians to formulate general rules from scanty material. It 
was further accentuated by the close following of the rules by the 
later writers in Prakrit. 

The distinctive features of this Prakrit are the wholesale 
dropping of the intervocalic stops 48 , the reduction of all the aspi- 
rates to 7i 44 , the change of n to n at the beginning and middle of a 
word 40 , where however the change at the beginning is against the 
testimony of tho modern vernaculars, the use of single sibilant s 
and the changes of the unvoiced cerebral stops to voiced ones. Of 
the vowels, j- is changed preferably to a wherein it agrees with 
Pali 40 , ai and au to at and ail while Hemacandra says 47 that at 
and au are also allowed by some grammarians, a fact which may 


41. Var. 1, 18 ; 1, 2 ; Hem. 1, 101 ; 1, 44. 

42. Hem. 2, 98-99. 

43. Var. 2, 2 ; Hem. I, 177. 

44. Var. 2, 27 ; Hem. 1, 187- 

45. Var. 2, 42 ; Hem. 1, 228-229. 

46. Katre ; Treatment of R in rail. Annals BORI. XVI, pp. 200-201. 

47. Hem. 1, 1. 
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be true in ease of Mshara?tri, as it is found in its later stage of the 
formation of Marathi. The conjunct ry becomes jj and 7c.<? changes 
more to cch than to kkh as in other Prakrits. Jn and ny become 
nn and a few other tendencies which also appeal- in Marathi. 

Unlike other Prakrits Maharastri shows traces of phonetic 
changes which are otherwise regarded as the distinctive features of 
other languages like Saurasem and MSgadhi, and theso are found in 
a few words. Thus the Saurasenl peculiarity of softening 48 the hard 
consonants like t into d, k to g, and th to dh is found in words like 
dil, duva, gmdua, pidhayi, or pudham, savvao or savvado. Vararuci 
states that in words like flu and others t is changed into d, Jcirata 
becomes ciludo, the ablative singular terminations are do and tlu 
while it is also found in propositions like kado, jado, tado. The 
Mftgadhl change of r to l is met with in words like cala\ia, 
haliddd, juhifthila and sukumdla Aa , But the most important 
instance of this tendency of mixing characters of other languages 
is the features of Apabhramfe that we meet with in Mahardstrr. 
There we have the change of in to mv or vm in cihivunnu, navai 
rovai 80 and tho opposite change of v to m as in gameaai, 
Jcamandha, nlma and umela B1 . The existence of forms like 
jauxia, sumixio 03 the presence of conjuncts with r in vundra and 
bodraha 80 and the change of s into 7i in duha, coddulia, puhuya, 
divaha 54 and others all betray the Apabhraip&i influence over 
this Prakrit 88 . 

Of these, the change of Ho d is not a borrowing from the 
features of Sauraseni but a natural stage in the development of this 
language itself, mostly a survival of its traits in its early stage 00 . 
The presence of other features it appears, is due to tho extensive 
use of this language in nearly all the provinces outside its original 
home which in its turn appears to be the result of its being taken 
to be the only language suitable for writing literary works of some 
pretension. Naturally writers from outside its original country, 
while uniting in it, introduced consciously or unconsciously forms 
from their own provincial dialects which were very f a mil ia r to 
them. Later on the grammarians, drawing their material from the 

48. Hem. I, 182; 1, 57; 1, 188; 1, 264; 2, 260 ; Var. 2, 7. 

49. Hem. 1, 264; 1 , 96. 

50. Hern. 1, 243. 

51. Hem. 1, 239; 1, 259 ; 1, 234; Var. 11, 16 ; 11, 19. 

52. Hem. 1, 178 ; 1 , 46. 

53. Hem. 1, 53 ; for Vracada Ap. He. 2, 80. 

54. Hem. 1, 171 ; 1, 262 ; 1, 263 ; 1, 242. 

56. Jacobi ; Bhavisaitakaha p. 62 of the introduction. 

56. Cp. hauraeeni Prakrit J. U. B. Ill, Part VI, pp. 47-52. 
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literary usagS, appear to have included them in their treatment of 
this Prakrit as being sanctioned by good usage and so correct in it. 
In the present state of our information it is not possible to separate 
all such non-Makamstrl element from its original features. It is 
equally possible to regard that this foreign element in this language 
is due to some kind of confusion on the part of the Prakrit 
grammarians and lack of finer distinctions between tlio different 
dialects which they never attempted. Tho Apabhrnipsa element, 
however, evas introduced at a later stage and went on increasing 
as Apabhraipsa spread widely. 

The morphology of this language shows similar simplification 
and decay. There is no distinction to be observed between nouns 
ending in vowels and consonants. All words which originally 
ended in consonants arc made vowel-ending either by dropping the 
final consonant or adding a vowel at the end, a tendency found in 
the classical Sanskrit itself. Further the whole of tho declension 
was assimilated to the standard of the a-forms and words ending in 
other vowels also were given forms from the analogy of a-forms. 
Again no distinction was observed between long and short vowels 
which greatly simplified the intricacies ol' the Sanskrit scheme of 
declension. Rut along with this simplification there goes on the 
process of invention and a vast amount of new forms are due to the 
use of alternative bases for the declension of nouns and pronouns. 
Of the cases, the dative is lost and genitive takes its place. Here 
also, first the plural form was lost and the singular followed. The 
whole of the dual number was suppressed and its function was 
discharged by the plural, a natural course of development to bo 
observed in many Indo-European languages 07 . It was mainly due 
to the absence of any practical necessity of making a distinction 
between the things in pair which were usually denoted by the dual 
in Sanskrit and other ancient languages and things in group of 
more than two. Other forms of nouns show the effect of the 
working of the phonetic laws over the finished forms of the 
Sanskrit language while a few are to be explained by the mixture 
of the pronominal and nominal declensions and the effects of the 
law of analogj’. 

Hemacandra’s treatment of the pronominal forms 0 3 leaves no 
doubt that this vast array of forms must have been the result of 
some confusion of dialectical dill'erences which are neglected by 
the grammarian and the indiscriminate use of different bases duo 
to a optional working of a phonetic law or even some scribal error. 

57. Brugmnn, Vorglcichcnde Qrammntik pp. 413-417. 

58. Hem. 3, 00-117. 
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The ablative appears to be particularly rich both in case of nouns 
ancl pronouns. The most distinctive features of Maharagtn in 
declension are the locative singular in mini, ablative in d and 
nominative in o. 

The conjugation of the verbs also has a similar line of develop- 
ment. The ten tenses and moods of the classical Sanskrit and the 
Vedic dialect are reduced to two tenses and two moods. The 
present and future are retained and the imperative and the potential 
moods preserved their full conjugations. The past tense was 
represented by one form derived from the aorist and served 
the purpose of all the persons and numbers. Bub the function of 
the past tense was taken over by the past passive participle which 
was regularly corrupted from the Sanskrit forms. In Sanskrit 
itself this method of using nominal forms for the finite verbs was 
on increase and gave rise to what is called the nominal style of 
writing 00 . The distinction between the two Padas which was 
loosened in the Epic Sanskrit now completely vanished and 
terminations of both were indiscriminately used to form forms. 
The Parasmaipada was favoured and soon drove the other out of 
the field. 

In the formation of the verbal derivatives this Prakrit, like 
many others, appears to draw more on the Vedic language than the 
Classical Sanskrit. This forms one of the links which connect the 
Prakrit language with the Vedic dialect without the intervention 
of the Classical Sanskrit 00 . The riohness of the forms of the 
gerund betrays their dialectical origins. The peculiar features of 
Maharastn appear to be the passive formed by the addition of ijja, 
future with the help of ha and hi, the gerund in una and a few 
verbal substitutes which also find their way in the modern 
vernacular, Marathi. 

THE HOME OF MAHARASTRl 

The name of this Prakrit would indicate that the home of this 
language was the country of MahSr&stra at least at the time of 
getting that nomenclature, in its early stage. It is often contended 
that various Prakrits that are preserved to us in literature are 
not the real vernaculars of the people of various localities but arc 
to be considered as literary languages and therefore have no local 
basis to be called their home. Such a view is based, however, on 
the mistaken belief about the nature of these Prakrits and the 
nature of a spoken language. The Prakrits are no doubt literary 

59. Bhandarkar ; Wilson Philological Lecturers. 

60. Pischel ; Gra. Pra. Spr. Set. 6. 
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languages and are essentially known to us in a form preserved by 
scholars in their literary productions of more or less scholarly 
nature. In this sense they are emphatically literary languages. 
But it is equally true that they are in no way to be regarded as 
artificial languages created by some particular social group without 
any spoken language at their basis. Originally Prakrits were the 
spoken languages of the people and their true vernaculars. In 
course of time they were refined and polished greatly with the 
help of the grammarians and were made suitable for literary ex- 
pressions. Such a process naturally involved the removal of 
irregularities, the use of a few favoured forms and a more strict 
and accurate use of words and forms which come up to the standard 
of the grammarians. It is true that in this process of refinement 
and deration some rales wei'e carried to a greater extent outside 
their proper sphere than was warranted by the facts of the case, 
in the seal to form comprehensive rales of grammar. All the 
same, these Prakrits are based on definite dialects which were the 
means of communication of the masses and so their vernaculars. 
Tho home of a Prakrit naturally means the locality where the 
dialect at its basis was current and spoken by the people. 

In determining the home of Mahfl.rJsfri it is hut natural that 
the country of Maharastra should be regarded as the place where 
this language arose. But such a suggestion is often repudiated and 
even attempted to be disproved. It is pointed out 8 1 that 
MaharOstrl was used throughout India and as the language of the 
Prakrit epic and lyric was current all over the country. As early 
as the sixth century A.D. the Setulundha was written in that 
language in Kasmlr at the other end of the country. Others try to 
prove that Mahiinlsstrl has nothing to do with this country as its 
present vernacular Marathi is not closely related to this Prakrit. 
But viewed impartially one has to admit that the real home of this 
Prakrit is no other than the country of Miiharastra. Besides tho 
name which itself is an indication of this fact, we have clear traces 
of the MaharagtiT language, to be met with in Marathi 83 , •which 
shows in many ways a further development of this Prakrit. This 
is shown by the vast amount of Prakrit words which are peculiar 
to Maharastn and to be found in Marathi, while other Prakrits 
differ from both of them. A comparison of words like mahdrdst.ra , 
marahaHa , , marhufhu ; sadpsa, sarisa, saraJtftu ; pakva, pikka, 
pikane ; angurct, ingula, ingala ; laid la , niddla, nidhala ; khudia, 
khudaiie; sayyu, sejju, seja; valid, veil 7, veil; dr dr a, ulla, ale; 

01. Hornle ; Introduction to Canda’s Pnllrta Lakeana B. I. 

G2. Grierson ; Linguistic Survey Vo], VII, pp. 5-7. 
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nirjhara, ojjhcirci, ojharane ; and a host of others would convince 
us about the close connection between these two languages 03 . 
Add to this, the formation of the gerund in una and a few verbal 
bases and the Desl words common to both and we have to admit 
that they are the languages related as mother and daughter towards 
each other. As regards its use throughout India it is found only 
when the language had attained prominence. But even then we 
have evidence to think that in its early stage it was used in the 
country of MfiharSRtra and later spread all over India for the 
writing of Prakrit epics on account of its great popularity. This is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that the oldest work in this language 
the Sattusai of Hala is a purely Mahar3§trian production which 
appeal^ from its constant references to mount Sahya and the 
river Godavari. 

THE NAMES OP THE COUNTRY ANJ) THE LANGUAGE 

To understand the origin and development of this Prakrit we 
must briefly review the early history of this country to see the 
conditions in which this language must have originated and deve- 
loped. It is not possible to determine with precision the date of the 
colonisation of the Deccan by the Aryans of the North and parti- 
cularly the aryanisation of M&hftrSptra- There is no mention of the 
country south of Vindhyas in the early Yedic literature 04 . Panini 
refers to Kaccha 00 , Avanti 08 , KoSala 07 , Kalihga 08 all of which lie to 
the north of the river NarmadS. Only Asmaka 09 that is mentioned 
by him, lies to the south of that river. So he appears to be ignorant 
of the maj or portion of the South India. The Aitarcya Brahmciita 70 
calls Bliima a prince of Vidarblia and the story of Sunassepa 71 
mentions by name such tribes as Andhras, Pundras and Motibas 
which are probably South Indian tribes. Therefore most of the 
scholars agree in regarding that the colonisation of South India 
must be dated later than the time of the great grammarian Papini 
who is variously assigned from 800-400 B. C. In later literature we 
find clearer tra ces of the knowledge of this country as in the 

03. The big list given by Hem. of tlie Dhiitviidesas in bis 4tli chapter 
reveals many Marathi words. Dr. Vaidya has collected them in one 
of his articles. 

64. Bhandarkar ; Early History of Deccan. 

65. Panini 4-2-133. 

66. Piini. 4-1-17C. 

67. Piini. 4-L-171. 

68. Pani. 4-1-170. 

09. Papi. 4-1-173. 

70. VII, 34, 9. 

71. Ait. Bmh. VII, 17, 19. 
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Suttaniputa 73 one of the ancient works of the Pali canon which 
gives us the story of Bavari who leaves off the country of Kosala 
and comes to Asmaka in South India. Katyayana 73 refers to 
Pantjya and Coja two famous countries in the extreme south. 
There is a reference to Tambrapranl in the inscription of king 
Asoka 74 while Kautilya refers to a king Bhoja Dflnelakya who 
lived long before him. 

According to a tradition preserved in the Itumuyatm we find 
that there were two different settlements in South India of the 
colonising Aryans. The first of them was led by Bhpgu and his 
descendants who entered that part of Konkana on the shore of the 
western ocean and which was known by its other name AparRnta. 
The eastern part of the country called Yidarbha was early colonised 
by the sage Agastya and his followers who later on occupied the 
middle country called the Dandnkarapya a name explained by the 
tradition with the story of a king Dapijaka who insulted the sage 
Cyavana and was cursed by him. Even though the traditional 
names are susceptible to objections this appears to be the only way 
of overcoming the natural obstacle of the mountian Vindhya and 
must have been the most easy route for the incoming Aryans. Dr. 
Bhandarkar 70 has suggested the precise route to be from Mtlhipnatt 
through Vularbha to PratisfchSna mostly relying on the correctness 
of the account of the route of the pupils of Bavari as given in the 
Suttanipdta. From the name Papaya and the name of the 
southern town Madura he conies to the conclusion that the people 
who colonised this part of the country came from Mathura and 
belonged to the tribes to which the Pandavas belonged. S. K. 
Ayangara 70 puts the date of this southern migration on cither side 
of 750 B. C. 

From the nature of the Prakrit it appeal's probable that 
immediately after the Aryan migration in the country this Prakrit 
language was formed as a result of the intermixture of the Aryans 
and the original inhabitants of the country. It is however im- 
possible to decide whether this Prakrit was a result of the change 
that affected the ethnological structure of the incoming Aryans or 
due to the transference of the language from the Aiynn population 
to the aboriginal people who distorted it and turned it into the 
present Prakrit form. 

72. Suitanipdta V. 

73. On Punini 4-1-108, 176. 

74. Rock Inscription No. 2. 

76. Carmichael Lectures 1918 pp. 1-41. 

76. Ancient India p, 5. 
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The explanation of the name of this language offers unusual 
difficulties. If we are to follow the analogy of the names of other 
Prakrits we will have to say that like Sauraaem and MSgadht, 
Mahftrasfcrl also derives its name from the country from which it 
took its origin. But there are some difficulties in accepting this 
natural explanation which cannot be ignored. Unlike the other 
two names of Magadha and Surasena, Mahftrastra is not the oldest 
name of the country and is said to he very late in its origin, 
according to the majority of scholars. It is sufficiently proved that 
the original name of this part of the country was Dak?in5patha or 
Mahakantura or even Mahatavi. Vidarbha alone is known from very 
early times. The country got the specific name Maharaja very 
late. ASoka’s inscriptions refer to Rfistrikas which must be located 
in South India and the inscription of Samudragupta mentions 
one Devara§tra which is usually taken to be identical with the 
present Mahflrffstra but which Allan 77 tries to identify with the 
Yisagapattam district of the Madras province. The oldest reference 
to this country' is to be found in the Bj'fiatsarji7iitu' ,B of Varflhamihira 
who flourished about the fifth century A.D. In A.D. 611, it is 
mentioned in the inscription of Satya6raya PulakeSin. In his 
Kdmasutra 70 Vastayana mentions both the name of the country 
and its inhabitants Mahara§trikas and his work is approximately 
dated 400 A.D. 

This late origin of the name has led scholars to speculate about 
its probable significance. The most complicated and unsound 
theory put forth is that of Rajawade 80 who says that the 
Maharit§trikas were the followers of the king of Magadha and because 
of the spread of the Buddhist religion in that country, they migrated 
to the south and in course of time absorbed the earlier tribes of 
Itastrikas and Vairil§trikas which gave rise to the Trimahara^rikas 
which is found mentioned in some inscriptions. They further 
mixed themselves with the Naga people about 400 A.D. Vaidya 
has suggested that the name MahfuTi?tra is due to the mixing up of 
a number of small kingdoms like Yidarbha, Asmaka, Papdurilstrn, 
Gopamtra and others which took place about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Kane 81 also agrees in taking the word to mean the 
great kingdom. Dr. Ketkar 83 however insists in taking the word 

77. Shorter Cambridge History of India p. 90. 

78. Ed. by Kem 10, 8. 

79. Ed. by Durgiiprasad p. 131, 154. 

80. Itihasa ani Aitiliiisika lekha p. 290 foil. Introduction to the 
RddhumCUlhuvavildsacampii set. 84 foil. 

81. Ancient Geography and Civilisation of Maharfistra JBBRAS. Vol.XXI. 

82. Fruoina Mahiirugtra, Sutavahanaparva, Summary pp. 12-16. 
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to mean a country inhabited by the tribes of Malitlrs and Rustrikas 
and thinks that the country got the name at about the seventh 
century A.D. 83 . 

We have, however, ample evidence to show that this Prakrit 
was called Maharagfcrl at a time much earlier than tho date to which 
the name of the country is assigned at the earliest. Vararuci men- 
tions it and deals with it at great length and his date is fairly early. 
The Saltasat can be reasonably assigned to the beginning of the 
Christian era and what is still important is that it presupposes a 
vast literature earlier to it. It is equally improbable to suggest that 
the country got its name from the language. The grammatical 
form goes against it. The only alternative left open is to regard 
that both the country and the language got their names from the 
name of the tribe or group of tribes who occupied this tract from 
early times and who were known by the name Rag(rikas to people 
outsido. From the fact that Bliarata does not mention this Prakrit 
by name and that his text shows Prakrit verses which are not in 
Mahnrastrl it is often argued that the language was not known to 
him. But it is more reasonable to suppose that at the time when 
he wrote the language was known by its earlier name Daksinatya. 
It is not a mere dialect of MahUrstrl as the later grammarians sup- 
posed but the original language on which the literary language was 
based and was named Maharastrl at a later stage. Ghosh simply 
sets aside this consideration without sufficient reasons. 

THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

This language slowly forming itself in the few centuries about 
the Christian era must have got a strong impetus to development in 
the prosperous reign of the Andhrabhftya kings which attained its 
pinnacle of glory in the reign of Gotamiputra Satakarnl. Hala, the 
compiler of the famous Sattasru is traditionally supposed to he the 
seventeenth king of this dynasty and there are many old traditions 
which fully evince the inclination of these kings towards Prakrit 81 . 
So it is more than probable that just in the reign of these kings 
Maharastrl Prakrit attained a very high degree of eminence to which 
end the territorial patriotism of these kings must have contributed 
not a little. 

The wide diffusion and the rapid growth of this Prakrit can he 
well explained by the political changes that were going on in the 

83. For the whole problem op. Grierson, Ling. Sur. Vo 1. VII, p. 16; D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lecturers 1918 Lect. 1, pp. 1-41; Pendshe, 
MahilraStriica snnslq-tika itihiisa; Chap. I. 

84. Kdvyamimamsa p. 50, Saraivati7:an[lidbharurta p. 143, and the intro- 
ductory of the Brhathatka. 
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country of its origin. Along with the growing power of the 
Andhrabhrtya kings and the spread of then' empire even in the 
northern countries because of their conquest of Ujjayini this lan- 
guage must have also acquired a prestige which must have helped 
in its spread. If we accept the place of Setulandha to be Kasmir 
we can see that the language spread early to the other end of India. 
At the time of Kalidasa it found its way in the dramas and slowly 
superseded other dialects in lyrics and songs. In the M^cchaTcafi- 
akd there are only a few verses in MaharSsfcri while the majority 
of them are found in Sauraseni or Magadhl according to the lan- 
guage of the speaker. The authenticity of the few Maharastri verses 
is also doubted by some 85 who would prefer to read all of them in 
Sauraseni or Magadhl. The date of this drama is not finally set- 
tled but in all probability it is earlier than Kalidasa. It is however 
to be noted that the date of the introduction of this Prakrit in the 
dramas does not mean it to be the date of its origin. On the con- 
trary it suggests that it existed long before it and was taken over in 
the dramas because of its popularity in literature. 

It is not easy to determine the date of the beginning of this 
language. Jacobi has suggested that the third century is the proba- 
ble time for the beginning of its use in writing lyrics and songs and 
it was later adopted in the dramas at the time of Kalidasa. Ho 
points out that Bliarata nowhere mentions it in his Naf.yatastra and 
the dramas of ASvaghosa and BhSsa show no trace of this language. 
This evidence would lead us to date this language after the third 
century when Bhasa and Bliarata flourished. This position is further 
strengthened by his theory that even in case of epics and stray 
verses Maharastri was not used at the time of NtityaSastra but its 
place was taken by some other Prakrit dialect. Keith 80 also empha- 
sises the same facts and puts the language after the fourth century 
adding that the dropping of the intervocalic consonants was a very 
late tendency and is absent in ancient Prakrits. 

The evidence adduced above leads to no definite conclusion. 
The fact that the older dramatists have no verses in M&hgrSgftH and 
that Bharata does not mention it is no doubt to be explained on the 
supposition that from early times this language played no important 
part in the Sanskrit dramas. Therefore neither the dramatists 
nor the theorist found it necessary to use or mention it in their works. 
But its use in other literary fields should not on that account be 
dated so late. The Pre-classical Prakrit or the older Sauraseni 


85. Hillebrandt and others. 

86. History of Sanskrit Literature. Part I, Classical Sanskrit Literature 
pp. 20-21. 
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had a restricted use for the Dhruvas in the dramas. But for the 
•writing of the epics and lyrics there is no evidence to show that it 
was used instead of MuharSstii and the later usage makes it 
extremely probable that from the very beginning Maharast.rl was 
used in them. The oldest work, the Sntlasal confirms the same 
and when we find that it presupposes a vast earlier literature from 
which it was selected, it is but natural to date the origin of this 
language a few centuries earlier than the dale assigned to it by 
Jacobi and Keith. 

DLVLECTS AND USE IN LITERATURE 

Prakrit grammarians do not give sub-dialects of this language. 
There are many dialects found in case of other Prakrits like 
Saurasem and Magadhi and it appears strange that Mrdiarastri 
should have no dialects particularly when it extended over a very 
wide area, a fact which should contribute to the emergence of 
many dialects. This fact may be due to its early standardisation 
and the activity of the grammarians must have been wide and 
valued enough to fix its form early. This left no scope for later 
writers to deviate from the norm laid down by the grammarians 
and must have been the chief agency to make the lungunge 
uniform. But there are traces of the existence of some dialects in 
the present language itself like the use of so many forms for a 
particular formation of grammar. It is best explained by suppos- 
ing that the grammarians overlooked the minute and fine 
distinctions of dialects and put all the forms together in writing 
their grammars. The presence of a few phonetic tendencies which 
arc really foreign to the spirit of this language goes a long way to 
prove that it had formerly dialects which were soon forgotten and 
their peculiarities incorporated in the standard language. Its wide 
use in writing the epics and its early stereotyping in the form of a 
literary language are responsible for this to a certain extent. 

The practice of the dramatists also gives us no additional 
information about the dialects of this Prakrit. Pj-thvldliara 87 
says that both the characters Candanaka and Vlraka in Mfcchulialika 
speak a dialect called Avantika and gives its peculiarity to be 
the presence of the sibilant s and richness in proverbial sayings. 
According to Miu'kaijcleya this language is a mixture of both 
Maharsstri and Saurasem which agrees with the few passages 
found in the drama. From these facts it is difficult to classify 
this dialect as either that of Maharfijtri or Saurasem. From a 


87. Ed. B. S. S. p. 2 
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remark of Candanaka that the southerns speak indistinctly Pischel 
suggests that Candanaka is not speaking Avantika but another 
dialect called DaksinaLya which is mentioned by Bliarata 
and the Suhityadurpana. If this is true it differs very little 
from Maharastn or ev en Avantika. Woolner would take both 
these dialects as nearly related to Baurasenl because tho passages in 
the Mss. show many Saurasem features 88 . 

Both Markaiuleya and Kama Tarkav&gisa mention the dialect 
Daksinatya and Visvanatha 80 tries to make it identical with the 
dialect Vaidarbbika. Lassen long ago classified it along with 
Magadlil and Ardha-Magadhi because he found them mentioned 
together but for no other logical reason. The names of both the 
dialects would suggest that they are the dialects of Maharastrl 
Prakrit and current in South India and the country to the north 
of it. Grierson 00 has further suggested that these late references to 
the dialects may be to the dialects of the present day Marathi 
which is certainly old enough to receive mention from these 
writers. 

All the writers on poetics are unanimous about the role this 
Prakrit plays in the Sanskrit drama. The song of tho ladies who 
usually speak Saurasem are to be written in Maharagtri. But Bhoja 
alone calls a song from the Sakuntalu to bo written in Saurasem. 
His readings also preserve the change of t into d in that gatha. But 
it is difficult to believe in the statement of Bhoja in this respect. 
The softening of t is not foreign to Maharastn and this mu6t have 
misled him to call the verse to be written in Saurasem as ho came at 
a time when this change was taken to be the distinctive feature of the 
Saurasem Prakrit. 

The epics were no doubt written in this Prakrit alone. As 
remarked by Danclin 01 KathaS were also composed in it but we are 
not sure whether they were in prose or verse. Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that there is no prose in existence in Maharastn 
it appears more probable to regard them as written in verse. This 
is confirmed by Namisadhn 92 who says that they are to be written 
in other Prakrits but not in prose. Bhoja 0 8 says that it is used by 
characters of middle status. 


88. Introduction to Prakrit p. 189. 

89. Sahityudarpana p. 173. 

90. Ling. Surv. Vol. VII, p. 15. 

91. Ktlvyddarsa 1, 38. 

92. KCivyuhrihdru. p. 171. 

93. SarasvaH. p. 144. 
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MAHARASTRl AND MARATBl 

Another complicated problem about this Prakrit is to trace its 
legal descendant among the modern vernaculars of India. It is no 
doubt Marathi which can lay best claims for it and it is the present 
day vernacular of the country of Maharil$tra where Msliarastri also 
took its rise. The older view that Marathi is to be derived from 
Pali is clearly wrong. Garens 94 first tried to prove the close relation 
between Mah&r&gtil and Marathi. He pointed out that the Marathi 
gerund in ft na is from the Mfiharagtri one in il/ia, both have a 
feminine form of the demonstrative and relative pronouns, tho 
emphatic particle cia in Mfiharagtri is found in Marathi in the form 
of ecu and lastly both have a good many peculiar words. Pischel 
has accepted this view, which was first- called in question by 
Grierson 05 . Later on Grierson also admitted it as true and adduces 
a few more points of similarity. Marathi shows its near relation to 
Maharagfri in features like the formation of the gerund, the change 
of ai and an into at and ail which later revert to their original 
forms, the favour shown to the rule of simplifying the conjunct 
by lengthening the preceding vowel, the change of lift to cch, 
the peculiar basis of the personal pronouns of the first and the 
second persons, and a host of words showing abnormal changes 
common to both of them. Many Desi words in Mahfu-JstrT aro 
found in Marathi and similar is the case with the Dhatvfulesas. 

Even when we accept that Marathi is a descendent of Milba- 
ragtvl 't remains yet to trace the exact line of development by 
which it originated. Grierson following his general scheme of 
tho development of all the modern vernaculars postulates the 
existence of an intermediate stage between the- two languages 
which ho prefers to call by the name MahfuTustra Apabhraipsa 90 . 
In two cases our present day Marathi appears to draw from the 
Apabhraipsa of the grammarians, the use of the interogative parti- 
cle lcona from kavana, and the formation of the present participle 
like kurata jdta. To this may be added tho nominative singular 
ending u if we take the older stage of Marathi into consideration. 
Beyond this there is no evidence to show that Marathi has much 
to do with Apabhraipsa as in the case of Gujarati. The case of 
nominative singular can be explained as the weakening of the 
Maharastn termination. The peculiar Apabhraipsa features like 
the formation of gerunds, the use of ha terminations in declension 
and conjugation, the retention of p in conjnncts are not found iu 

94. Journal Asiatique 1872. 

95. Indian Antiquary Vol. XXX, 1901. 

9G. Ling. Surv. Introductory. 
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Marathi. On the contrary in all these cases MarSthi follows closely 
the Maharasfcrr Prakrit. Further as the old Marathi words in j, v, 
and 7t do not show the nominative ending u, it is more probable to 
regard it as a case of weakening. Another suggestion is made to the' 
effect that there was only one Apabhrainsa from which all the 
vernaculars are derived. On the whole the available evidence is 
favourable to think that Marathi is directly descended from 
MSferastrl without the intervention of the Apabhraipsa stage, 
unless we like to call the works in old Marathi to be written 
in a MaharS-stra Apabhraipsa. 

MAHARA S'J-'Rl LITERATURE 

By a comparison of Mahflrasfri with other dramatic Prakrits 
it becomes apparent that it stands on a different basis than the 
other Prakrits. It is a language primarily used to write works of 
the nature of artificial epics while its role in the drama is, after all, 
secondary. In fact speaking strictly this language is not a dramatic 
Prakrit at all. Like others it was not found in the Sanskrit 
dramas from the very beginning but was introduced later probably 
at the time of Kalidasa. The reason appears to be the prominence 
in which it was held in other departments of literature. Another 
distinction between the dramatic Prakrits and MahSrasfrl appears 
to be while other languages are restricted to the use in the dramas 
Maharils^T is found in other than dramatic literature in its real 
importance. This literature is vast and of great value to merit 
detailed consideration. 

THE SATTASAl OF HALA 

The Saltasai or Odhdsattasaf 1 which is its fuller name, is an 
old anthology of Mah3ra§trt verses in the gatha metre and amounting 
to some seven hundred pieces. It is traditionally attributed to a 
king Hala or Satavahana. It is the most famous and best known 
of the Maharastu works. Its value as an anthology is fairly high 
and it also affords good historical evidence to show that Mah3r8?trt 
literature was once very extensive and wide-spread. Its popularity 
can be easily seen from the good number of commentators and the 
vast amount of quotations from it in later works on poetics, as well 
as the use made of it by the Prakrit grammarians. Bapa 08 

97. Weber first edited the 370 verses under the title Ubar das Saptasalakm 
des Bala. Leipzig 1870; Some additions were made in Z. D. M. G. 
26, pp. 735 foil. Later on a complete edition was given as The 
SaptasaUika des Haiti. Leipzig 1881. About Bhu van ilpala’s recension 
Indi. Stu. 10. With the commentary of Gangadharabha$a edited in 
KM. 21. A new edition by MathuranStha with his own Tika. 

98. BarSacarita v. 1 3 
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bestows on it high praise in the introductory "verses of his 
Ear meant a and Govardhana thought it suitable to compose a 
Sanskrit Aryusapta&ati on its model. Besides it gives us useful 
information of the rural and rustic life of the Deccan and 
reveals in a chaiming manner their proverbs and sayings 
current among them. 

The work is divided in seven Satakas or collections of hun- 
dred verses each, which however differ very much in various 
Mss. preserved to us. This Prakrit anthology is mostly of 
erotic contents, love in its various phases apd stages being the 
dominating sentiment either of the writers themselves or 
of the taste of the collector. The Indians have notably developed 
greatly in the composition of gnomic poetry with a peculiar force 
of its own. These ancient Indian poets were masters 
of this art which produces pictures in a few broad 
and bold strokes giving us a small incident or a miniature picture 
complete in itself. The present collection contains many such 
master-pieces which depict village life. The chief feature of the 
present work is that it mainly occupies with the painting of the 
village life and the peasantry more than the highly polished and 
sophisticated living of the courts and palaces. Naturally it is rich 
in pictures of naturo cottages, country-side gardens, fields, thickets 
forests, rivers, streams and mountains, animal and plant worlds, 
and other things essentially rural. The family life of the lower 
society is given from all possible points of view but the main stress 
lies on the erotic side. The commentators, however, coming as they 
do in an age fully dominated with the irresistable force of theoretic 
considerations, try to take almost all the verses as erotic in sense 
and this they are able to do with that much-valued suggested sense. 
In the majority of cases their interpretation is justified, but in this 
absurdly consistent procedure of theirs they appear to lose sight of 
the real meaning of the poet when they come to see in verses 
dealing with the other sides of village life, studies of nature pictures 
and simple animal behaviour the same suggestion of illicit love 
when no orotic contents can bo reasonably seen in them. All this 
should not lead us to think that the present work is wholly devoted 
to the treatment of village life and nothing else. There are verses 
about other topics as well and in the traditional list of poets we find 
a few names of kings and famous court poets. 

The scope of the anthology is extensive and deals with varied 
subjects drawn from different walks of life. Winternitz “ 0 would 
not like to call them specimens of ancient songs of the Indians 

99. Geschiclite der indiechen Literatur pp. 97-104 of Vol. III. 
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dealing with the joys and miseries of their lives, but only artistic 
poems closely modelled on them, because he suggests that Prakrit 
was not the language of the people but a refined and literary 
vehicle of expression based on such a dialect. Most of the verses 
are detached and self-sufficient but in few cases two or three 
verses relate to one topic. 

The majority of the verses deal with the love of the village 
maidens and youths, shepherds and hunters, and oven common 
labourers. In few words and in an admirable way a tune is struck, 
a pain is sounded or a joy is pictured. Very often a brief picture 
of a labourer is given in a single verse. We often hear the lamen- 
tation of a love-lorn lady, her longings, her plaintive notes on 
her situation, her misery and pain of separation to which she 
sometimes gives vent. The usual conventions of Sanskrit poetry 
are also followed. As usual the winter season brings the lovers 
together while lightning and storm make the beloved to embrace 
him. The wishes of a lady in love are well expressed. She desires 
the moon to touch her with the same rays with which he has 
touched her lover, and wishes that night should last perpetually 
because her husband is going on a journey on the next day. A 
traveller prays that rain and wind should strike him as hard as they 
can but spare his beloved at home. The onset of the rainy season 
enkindles the flame of love in the hearts of lovers. The poets also 
describe in minute details the varied effects of love when ho points 
out that one looks deeply into the eyes of the other and drinks with 
them. The beauty of the ladies is also described in a microscopic 
manner, in which eveiy one of their limbs gets its due share. 
Many times the poet gives us situation not without a comic 
effect as when the boy climbs the back of his father when he 
falls at the feet of his wife 100 . 

Next to these come the pictures of nature. In four short 
lines the poet can effectively conjure before the eyes of the readers 
various scenes of the seasons, summer, autumn, winter and rainy- 
season, by pointing out their stalking features. Winter lays bare 
the fields of com while the summer burns them down. Equally 
fine are the pictures of animals, bees hovering round flowers, the 
peacock and the crow enjoying the rains, the antilope and his 
mate loving each other and rubbing with their horns, the female 
crane sitting silently on a lotus leaf and the many pranks of 
apes. Besides these the plants get their share and the mountain 
Sahya with the river Gods figures prominently. There are a 


100. Keith; History of Sanskrit Literature pp. 223-235. 
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good many maxims and popular sayings of a gnomic nature while 
incidcntly many gods, situations from the epics and folk-lore arc 
also mentioned. 

The work also gives us a few references of general interest. Of 
kings we meet the two famous names of Vikramuditya and Salahana, 
beside the name of Hala the compiler of the anthology at the 
1 >eginning and the end of the Satakas. The geographical atmosphere 
of the work is pretty old. No big towns are mentioned which may 
bo due to the rural background of the work. The constant 
reference to mount Sahya and the river Goda makes it almost certain 
that the work is the production of the country of Maharastra. The 
winds from Malaya 101 also play their part and the rivers Rev# 10 * 
and Tapi 103 on the northern side get mentioned. A few names of 
races and tribes like Pulinda, Palfisa and the Raksasas from Lanka 
occur. Of religious and mythological allusions, we have the praise 
of Siva at the beginning and at the end under the title of Pasupati 
which would indicate that Hala was a worshipper of Sankara. Pie 
is once mentioned by the name of Pramalhadhipa 10 * which also 
occurs in Yarahamiliira. His spouse Gauri and her temple is also 
referred to, while she is known by her popular names Ajja 10 * 
and Avaijna 100 . Kapalika 107 a worshipper of Siva is also described 
as besmearing his body with ashes. Once Gapapati 108 is referred to, 
bnt the reading is doubtful. Vigiju 100 also figures and mention is 
made of his three steps in the heaven while his wife Lakjmi is said 
to come out of the milkly ocean. The binding of Bali by him is 
also found in the Mahabhu.yyu of Patanjali. Krgna 110 often 
figures. His play with the Gopis in the Yraja are described and 
his beloved Radha finds mention. He is called Damodara which 
epitomises one of the incidents of his childhood. Madana 111 and 
his five arrows are prominently found. A few epic references 
occur. The death of the lord of the Kurus 113 at the hands of Bhima 
iu the presence of Madhava is from the Mahabharata while Rama 
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and his brother Lak$mana are from the other epic 118 . Buddha 11 *, 
his Saugha and their formula of greeting siddhircistu show the 
knowledge of Buddhism and possibly of Jainism. 

But many of these references depend upon the different 
recensions of the work. There are at least six different re- 
censions 118 which differ from each other not only in the number 
of verses but also in their arrangement Verses common to all the 
recensions amount to nearly 430 which can, therefore, bo regarded 
as the oldest nucleus of the collection. The first recension is the 
common version which lies at the basis of the four commentaries 
and many Mss. of the work and called the Vulgate. It is com- 
mented upon by Kulanatha, Gangadhara and Pltaipbara and there 
is also an anonymous comment on it The second version accom- 
panied by another commentary agrees with the first in many 
respects except in case of the last Sataka where it differs greatly 
from it. The third one is much nearear the Vulgate but differs 
in the arrangement of the gathas and the choice of the readings. 
The fourth recension on which is found the commentary of 
SadhSranadeva and the fifth preserved in Telugn Mss. give very 
different appearance. The sixth one agrees with the first three 
in all respects as regards arrangement but shows different contents. 
Even then, from the quotations found in the works of poetics which 
are absent from all the recensions it appears that the work was 
also found in other recensions as well. All these divergences can 
only be explained by supposing that the collection was originally 
a self-standing but much smaller one and was later expanded and 
supplemented by successive copyists and redactors who added 
verses from different- sources which they liked and appreciated. 
But then we have to suppose that the collection got its present 
name much later. 

The third verse at the beginning says that the present col- 
lection of the 700 gathas is taken out of a crore of such verses by 
Hala and all the recensions have the same verse. According to 
Hemaeandra 110 Hala is the same as Satavahana, Salahapa or 
Salivahana one of the Andhrabhytya kings of Deccan. One 
tradition says that the goddess of learning Sarasvati once lived in 
his house for a day and half and inspired all the inhabitants of the 
town even including the elephants and horses so that they 
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composed Prakrit poems out of which Ilala made the present 
collection of 700 gathas. 

It is obvious that the present selection is taken out of a rich 
literature lying at ils background and current at the time. Un- 
fortunately we have no very authentic tradition preserved to us in 
giving the names of the poets to whose credit the gathas are to he 
assigned. The commentators have preserved no doubt names but 
its value is greatly lessened by their disagreement. The Vulgate 
mentions 112 poets while Bhuvanapala has as many as 384 names 
who contributed to the anthology. Even in individual cases the 
four commentators of the first recension do not agree in attributing 
the verse to a particular poet which makes their information of no 
great value if not absolutely worthless, as thought by Keith. 
Pischel 117 has on the other hand taken a sympathetic view in 
accepting it with some reservations. The names preserved include 
Sfllivahana, Hala, Voijisa, Triloka, and a few names of ladies like 
Reva, Natha, Prahata etc. If we believe a verse in the work to be 
authentic we have to say that each verso in the collection bears the 
name of the poet, which, however, is not the case at present. Even 
then, we need not suppose that the names are pure fiction 
and invention of the commentators. Of the few we know 
something from other sources as well. Harivuddha and Pottisa 
are rof erred to by Rajaaekhara in his Karpurcnnaiijarl in close 
association with Hala while Bhoja quotes a verse in which Hala is 
put as an ancient poet along with Haricandra. Palia is better 
known as Padalipta while Aparajita is said to be the author of 
Mrgankalckhakatha. Pravarasena is famous. Even though those 
poets are well known and must have written in Prakrit the 
allotment of the verses from the anthology to them remains 
doubtful. 

It is difficult to evaluate the exact nature of the work of Hala, 
the redactor of the collection. It is pointed out that all the verses 
bear a good deal of similarity with each other which would lead 
one to think that Hala played not only the role of a redactor but 
also something of the nature of a composer and reviser who 
brought all the previous verses to a particular standard and a 
definite form 118 . This, it is suggested, is the import of Bapa’s 
statement and the meaning of the third verse. Ilala not only 
collected these verses but gave them a literary form. From this 
fact and from the evidence that only a small number of verses are 
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common to all the recensions, Keith suggests that Sattusai was 
originally no more an anthology but a collection of verses largely 
his own and refashioned by him which in course of time by being 
extensively interpolated got its present shape of an anthology and 
suffered much in its individuality. 

The Indian tradition dating as early as the time of Bana and 
Band in attributes it to Hala who is identified with the king of the 
Andhrabhjtya dynasty which ruled over Deccan with their capital 
at Pratisfthana from the third century B.C. to the middle of the 
third century A.D. Hala comes in the middle and is said to be the 
17th king and is assigned to the first century. This procedure, 
Keith calls as mechanical and without any foundation. From 
the PurSpic tradition and the inscriptions at Naslk we know that 
Satavahana was the name of the family and its greatest prince 
Gotamiputra Satakarni is assigned to 319-340 A.D. by Bhandarkar. 
According to these traditions the whole dynasty lasted for 456 
years. The Musty a assigns Hala to 297 years after the beginning 
of the dynasty. Lassen has put him about 276 A.D. Haraprasad 
Shashi 110 remarks that Hala cannot be placed later than the first 
century A.D. and the mention of a VikramSditya in the Sattasal 
should be syncronised with the founder of the Sam vat era. There 
are a few facts which favour this conclusion. From Bfhatkathd 
and other traditions preserved in Kumasiltra and K uvyamlmdmsd 
we know that the Satavahanas were in favour of Prakrit which 
is corroborated by their inscriptions at NaSik. The geographical 
background of the work also points to the country where these 
kings ruled. 

Weber 130 however points out that in verse 467 we find king 
Srdahana mentioned as a great person which makes it impossible 
that the work is contemporary with him. It is also doubtful 
whether both Hala and Sfilahapa are identical. From the internal 
references Weber thinks it clear that the anthology cannot be earlier 
than the third century A.D. This conclusion, Weber thinks, is 
confirmed by the political, geographical, religious and other allusions 
found in the work and is further corroborated by the evidence of 
the language. He points out that the two words Yandi 131 and 
Hora, the word AngSravara 128 to mean Tuesday all showing 
acquaintance with Greek astronomy show that the work is late. 
The absence of the name of Kalidasa in the list of the names of the 
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poets, he is inclined to interpret, as favouring this date. But much 
of the force of his arguments is lost, when we remember that 
Salfthana is the name of the Dynasty and that the anthology has 
suffered greatly while attaining its present form. 

Jacobi, on the other hand, had identified this king Hala with 
the Satavabana king of PratisfchUnapura who, at the advice of the 
sage Kalika, changed the date of Pajjnsana of the Jains in 467 A.D. 
This date agrees well with all the allusions in the work. But it is 
very doubtful whether the Jains are right in putting the SfttavRliana 
king so late and their tradition itself is not of great value. Keith 
stresses the point that the language of the present anthology is later 
than the dramas of Asvaghosa and the inscriptions of the early 
Christian era, which would induce him to place the production of 
the poems between 200 and 450 A.D. and their putting together in 
the form of an anthology somewhat later. Prom the evidence 
that is available it is most probable that the work belongs 
to the first century A.D. and is closely associated with the 
Satavabana kings. 

From the majority of the verses in the collection it is evident 
that Hala collected his pieces from a literature essentially of the 
same nature, stray verses dealing with complete situations. 
But even then a few gathss would indicate that they are taken from 
popular tales like that of a lady put in captivity but waiting to be 
released, a woman captured by thieves or the unchaste woman who 
pretends that she is bitten by a scorpion because she wants to go to 
the house of the doctor whom she loves. But even this cannot be 
said to have some context as the situations can be easily imagined 
for the purpose of understanding the verses. 

It is usually difficult to judge the style and poetic excellence 
of an anthology. The gathfts being from very varied hands are of 
very diverse characteristics. But what strikes one in this case is 
not their differences as their similarity which is explained on one 
theory as due to the redaction of Hala. Speaking generally we find 
the style of this collection homely and simple and stands in 
glowing contrast with the style of the later epics like Sclulundha 
and Gciiidavciho. Very scarcely have the authors taken recourse 
to scholarly devices of making good poetry, such as play on words 
and recondite allusions. The poets here appear to express their 
ideas in as direct a manner as possible and this gives their work a 
peculiar charm. It has a very close connection with the realities 
of life and a still closer association with natural things which 
can scarcely he met with in Sanskrit works. They show a 
certain amount of frankness and rough good sense in dealing 
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■with love, while quaint expressions of women would indicate 
the provincial mode of expressing things. The language is 
purely Maharastn with little mixture of other Prakrits. The 
work, however, abounds in many Desi words and the majority 
of them are found in modern vernaculars especially Marathi. 

THE HARIVIJAYA OP SARVASENA 

Sarvasena appears to be one of the ancient writers in 
Maharggfcrt and of considerable repute. Unfortunately we know 
nothing about him or his Prakrit epic Harivijaya. All that we 
can get to know of him is from later references in the works 
of Sanskrit rhetoricians. Of them the Dhvanydlolca 121 is the 
oldest to quote from it. A few quotations are also found in 
the two works of Bhoja, the SrngurapraJidsa 12 6 and the 
Sarasvatllcunthulficcraria 12 °. In all we have some ten or eleven 
verses from the work. 

The verse from the DhvanyMoka describes the beginning of 
the spring in which the god of love takes hold of the face of 
the goddess of vernal beauty. Another describes the beginning 
of anger in the heart of SatyabhamS, one appears to embody the 
words of Kj-gpa consoling his beloved who had grown angry for 
the sake of the heavenly flowers, a third describes Rukmini who 
was greatly delighted at the sight of her husband even though 
the occasion was one for getting angry. In a verse anger per- 
vading the face of Satyabhilmfl is described as charming like the 
spot on the disc of the moon, while another delineates her face 
on the verge of getting delighted and the anger passing off 
being overcome with delight. A few verses givo us the recon- 
ciliated state of the heroine when her desire of getting the 
heavenly tree was fulfilled. 

From these few quotations it is sufficiently clear that the 
subject of the epio was the famous episode in Kyspa’s life, his 
conquest of Indra for the sake of the flowers of the heavenly 
tree ParijSta to satisfy the desire of his beloved Satyabhama 
who was roused to jealousy on account of his having given her 
co-wife Rukmini a garland of the flowers of the same tree. As 
all the quotations are found in one and the same metre it is 
but natural to suppose that the authour wrote his epic in the 
Skandhaka as is the case with the work of Pravarasena, even 
though it is just possible that others were sparingly used. From 
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a remark of Abhinavagupta 137 in his comment on the Dhvanyu- 
lolca it appears that this epic contained the episode of the taking 
off of the ’Parijata tree as something that is invented by the 
poet though not found in the sources, and being made subser- 
vient to the purpose of reconciliating his wife. This would 
make one think that the main theme of the epic was something 
different and of greater importance. 

In the absence of any more evidence it is not possible to 
determine the date of our author. If we believe the statement of 
Bhuvanapala 121 * that many verses in the Sattimal are from Iris pen, 
we will have to place the author fairly early. But much reliance 
cannot be placed on him unless corroborated by other evidence. 
At any rate he is earlier than Anandavardhana and must have lived 
a few centuries before him. 

For all that we know Sarvasena appears to have written in a 
charming style marked with great delicacy as remarked by Kun- 
tala 190 , his work being an illustration of the SukumSramarga in 
poetry and this is fully borne out from the few quotations we now 
come across. His language is easy and less complicated than that 
of Pravarasena. But he also shows the use of long compounds and 
poetic figures. He' is also fond of giving gnomic sayings and in all 
these things there runs a close parallelism between his work and 
the Setubandhci, producing a strong suspicion of one being the 
model of the other. Yet their precise relation would remain 
doubtful unless we are able to determine the relative chronology 
of the two authors which it is not possible with the material at 
present available. 

THE SETUBANDHA OF PRAVARASENA 

The Sctulandlia of Pravarasena 180 is one of the early epics 
written in this Prakrit. From the text itself we come to know that 
the author called the work Ddhamuhavaho 181 or RiivanavaJio 182 
and it is marked by the presence of the word Anurua at the end 
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of each chapter as do many of the MahakSvyas in Sanskrit 188 . 
But from the references to our work by such early writers as 
Bsria 184 and Dandin who lived soon after the poet we know that 
the epic also had the title Setubandlia which was popular enough 
to admit of a pun. That name is no doubt applicable to the work 
with sufficient accuracy because the major portion of it is devoted 
to the description of the building of the Setu or the bridge 
over the ocean by the monkeys, while the historical allusion to 
the building of the boat-bridge over the river Jhelam 138 by the 
author must have helped it to get greater currency. The original 
name Ravunamho must have been also current for a long timeas can 
be inferred from the fact that the Prakrit epic of Vakpatinlja styles 
itself OaudavaJio no doubt after the manner of the present one. 

Tradition attributes this work to a king called Pravarasena and 
this is borne out by many facts. Both Da^d in and Bnna refer to 
him as its author, and still later K§emendra 188 quotes a verse as 
being the composition of Pravarasena which is to be found in the 
Setubandha. At the beginning of the work we find the expression 
‘ begun by a king’ 187 applied to the book. 

But some doubt is cast on this tradition by the curious 
colophon found at the end of each ASvasaka which runs “ ia siripa- 
varasenaviraie kalidssakae mahskawe paficaraho asasao parisa- 
matto” 188 , while the commentator R&madasabhQpati who lived in 
tho 16th century refers to this tradition of the composition of 
Kalidasa 189 . But his further remark that Pravarasena may 
be the same king as Vikramaditya or even Bhoja shows the 
extremely confused nature of this tradition even at that early time 
and eo appears to be a pure later invention to father one of the 
greatest Prakrit epics on the famous poet Kalidasa. It is impossible 
to explain if the work really belonged to Kalidasa, how Bapa never 
knew this fact and how on the contrary he definitely attributed it 
to king Pravarasena unless there was some genuine tradition current 
at his time. Prom verse nine it is just possible to argue that the 
work was the composition of some court poet of Pravarasena and 
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was made current by the name of the patron 140 . This will also 
explain to a certain extent the fact that the work was later 
attributed to Kalidasa as soon as the real author was forgotten. At 
any rate both the style marked by long compounds, elaborate puns, 
strained imagery and the form of the work showing no skill in the 
arrangement and heedless of repetition both of ideas and of 
situations would make it extremely improbable that it is from the 
pen of Kalidasa. 

Whoever be the actual writer of the epic, and we have no 
means to know him, it is clear that it was composed at the time 
of Pravarasena with whose name it has become early associated. 
Naturally the date of the work can be ascertained by the determin- 
ation of that king's reign. In the early history of India there are 
four Pravarasenas belonging to two different dynasties. Two of 
them belong to the list of the Kasmlrian kings and are mentioned 
in the Kujataranginl of Kalhapa 1 * 1 . The other two belong to the 
less known V&k&taka family which flourished in Deccan in the 4th 
and the 5th centuries 14 ®. 

It appeai'3 very probable that the present epic was written in 
the reign of one of the Kasmlrian kings and particularly in the reign 
of the second Pravarasena of that line. According to the 
calculations of Rujaturanginl which Pandit 1 * 8 accepts as true and 
defends at great length the first Pravarasena ruled from A.D. 58 to 
88 A.D. and the second from A.D. 125 to 160 A.D. If we are to 
accept these dates as truo the work would fall in the second 
century A.D. at the latest. But according to the modified cal- 
culations of Stein 1 * 1 who is followed by many others in this 
respect the second Pravarasena is to be assigned to the 6th 
century aud consequently that will also be the probable date of the 
epic. From the style of the poem and its close dependence on 
Sanskrit literature of the 6th century more than of the second we 
think the later date to be nearer the truth. 

There is another tradition which is referred to by Kfunadasa at 
the beginning of his comment, according to which the work is put 
to the credit of Kalidasa who wrote it for king Pravarasena at the 
behests of Vikramaditya Chandragupta the second. In recent 
times 148 this theory is revived and new evidence to substantiate it 
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is sought for. Great stress is laid on the fact that the curious 
colophon at the end is found in all the Mss. of the work so far 
available and therefore must possess some old and genuine tradition. 
A verse 146 from the first chapter also suggests that the work was 
not the composition of Pravarasena alone ; he only began 
it and was completed by somebody else. Now in a tradition 
preserved in a work called _ Kun tulesvaradautya 1 * 7 of which 
we have a few quotations only, there is mention of king 
Vikaramaditya who is no other than Candragupta the Second of 
the imperial Gupta dynasty as being connected with the Vfikataka 
family as his daughter Prabhavatigupta was given in marriage to 
Pfthvisena the First. It is further reported that Kalidasa was sent 
by him to this king as an ambassador and must have helped 
Pravarasena the Second, the sun of Rudrasena in composing the 
pfesent epic, a fact which would explain the colophon and the 
tradition preserved by the commentator. 

There are real difficulties in accepting this theory of the 
authorship of Kalidasa in collaboration with the Vakataka prince 
Pravarasena. It is more than doubtful whether the work 
Kunlalesvaradautya had any historical veracity to base ones 
conclusions on it. We know too little of Kalidasa to judge his 
character as an emissary in bringing the two royal families together. 
The identification of Devagupta, the father of Prabhavatigupta with 
Candragupta, though usually accepted, is not beyond doubt and the 
few glimpses of the lost work do not givo us the tradition clearly. 
The nature of the language and the inordinate desire of the author 
to form Yamakas and the older tradition preserved by Bapa would 
force us to reject this suggestion. 

The work is handed down to us in three different recensions 
which do not differ much from each other. The most authentic 
one is the one preserved by Riimaditsa who wrote his commentary 
in A.D. 1596 14 8 at the time of Akbar. Another recension is pre- 
served by the commentator Kygpa who is later than Ramadasa as is 
clear from his introductory remarks and his criticisms of his 
explanations. The difference between the two recensions lies in 
the fact that while Ramadasa has 15 Asvasakas, Ky?na has 16 which 
he makes up by splitting the 13th chapter into two at verse 67. 
This arrangement, however, is not very consistent as the characteris- 
tic word Apurila is nob found in that verse. The third is not exactly 
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a version of the text but a free Sanskrit rendering prepared by one 
Sivanarsyanadasa at the request of one Ramasimha 110 . It is not a 
word-for-word translation but follows the original verse-f or- verse 1 5 °. 
Even the extra verses found in the different manuscripts come to 
only 14 and show signs of genuine composition. 

The author opens the work with a salutation to Vignu who is 
described as killing various demons like Madhu, Hiranyakasipu, 
Aristha and others and his exploits like the bringing down the 
PSrijata tree from the heaven. He also offers his obeisance to Siva, 
his laughter and his dance. A few remarks on poetry and its 
difficulties are added and the author expresses his intention of 
composing his epic Dahamuhuvaho . 1B1 

The story opens with the description of Rama whose grief is 
aggravated by the coming up of the autumnal season and his 
lamentation for the loss of his beloved wife Sit it, who is taken off 
by the demon Rfivana. The poet takes this opportunity of 
describing the Sarad at great length. At that very time Hanumanta 
comes back successful from his mission of searching Slta and 
relates to Rama the long awaited news about her and gives in 
token her crest- jewel. Rama is greatly delighted at its sight but 
slowly his joy turns into rage towards his enemy Ravana, whom 
lie now wishes to conquer by marching against Lanka. He crosses 
the mountain Vindhya and the army of tho monkeys arrives on the 
shore of the ocean (i). 

Rama now views the vast ocean stretching before him and the 
poet picks up the occasion to display his power in describing the 
ocean in an elaborate manner which covers the .major portion of 
the Asvasaka 103 . The effect of this obstacle in their way is very 
different on different persons, Rama looking at it without much 
concern, Lakgmaqa not losing his courage, and Sugrlva looking at 
his army of the monkeys. But, the monkeys are disheartened at 
the unexpected difficulty and look admiringly towards Hanumanta 
who has crossed and recrossed it (ii). 

Sugrlva now views his drooping followers and to put courage 
in them delivers his fiery speech in which he points out to them 
their duty and shows them the necessity of overcoming the obstacle, 
as death is far more preferable to infamy. This speech, however, 
has no effect on the army. Another speech is made in which he 
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promises to overcome the difficulty himself if his followers are not 
willing to take up the risk which enkindles the fire of heroism in 
the army. The whole of the chapter abounds in good many moral 
sayings 153 and maxims with appropriate illustrations from nature, 
which does credit to the author and more than justifies the remark 
of Dapffin that it is a veritable ocean of good sayings (iii). Now 
gets up Jllmbavat, the oldest in the army, with a long line of 
experience behind him, on which he harps so often, and who now 
tries to combat the agitation in the army with sober words, importing 
a slow and thoughtful action on their and on Sugrlva’s part and 
gives a real appreciation of the magnitude of the danger. He 
hints that Rama is fully capable of subduing the ocean and suggests 
that the ocean itself should be requested to give a free path on its 
waters of his own accord. At this moment there arrives Bibhlgapa 
from the sky, whom Moruti easily recognizes to be a friend and 
carries him to Rama who greets him with praise and suggests that 
he will be made the lord of Lanka (iv). 

The fifth chapter opens with the description of Rama again 
suffering from the pangs of separation in the moon-light night, and 
early in the morning he makes his mind to chastise the ocean. 
He then hits it with his arrow which emits fire and thousand of 
other arrows from itself and plays havoc on the ocean and its 
acquatic animals. The author devotes the whole of this chapter to 
the graphic and minute description of Rama’s shooting the arrow 
and the plight of fishes, serpents and the surging up of the waves. 
The minuteness of the picture can be well imagined from the fact 
that 15 verses 181 are taken up by the mere shooting of the 
arrow (v). Being hit strongly the ocean'comes up in a human form 
and along with his spouse Ganga falls at the feet of Rama whom 
he praises and argues that it is but at his bidding that he has kept 
the boundaries. He further suggests Rama to build a Setu over 
its waters to cross them with ease. Rama accordingly gives 
orders to build a bridge. The monkeys begin to pick up moun- 
tains to fill in the cavity of the ocean and a detailed description of 
it occupies the remaining Asvasaka (vi). Now the monkeys begin 
to work out the idea and throw big mountains in the ocean which 
make the water surge up high and disturb the ocean enormously. 
But after a long and strenuous exertion the ocean remains unfilled 
and the monkeys begin to feel a little exhausted (vii). They now 
stop their work for a moment as it is of no avail, and heap the 
mountains on the shore. Meanwhile the ocean regains its calm- 

153. cp. Ill, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, etc. 

154. Y, 17-31. 
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ness. Stigma now requests Nala to build the Setu so that Rama 
should not find it necessary to string his bow once more and use 
his arrow for a second time. Nala promises to do the work and 
with the help of the monkeys succeeds in constructing the 
bridge which is now described at great length. The army now 
passes over the ocean with ease and arrives on mount. Suvela on 
the other sido. At the news of this wondernus feat of the enemy 
the demons lose their faith in Ravana (viii). The next Asvasaka is 
devoted to the description of Suvela in which the author shows his 
skill in the use of figures of word like Yamaka and Anuprasa 15 " 
which are taken to be signs of the poet’s ability of wielding the 
language as he wishes (ix). Now follow the usual things to be 
described in a Mahakavya like the setting of the sun, the approach 
of the evening, the spreading of the darkness, the rise of the moon 
and the sports of the ladies, love and its enjoyments (x). 

The scene is now transferred to Lahlca where we see Ravaria 
suffering from the fever of love towards Rita. He thinks of all 
possible ways of winning her over and finds no suitable means. At 
the end he hits upon a plan and calls hisservants. He ordersthem 
to show to Slta a false head of Rama which they produce by their 
magical power. SltB is described in her pitiable condition when 
they show her the false head of Rama and swoons immediately 
from which she recovers only to fall into another. Then follows 
her pathetic lamentation and the consolation offered to her by her 
demon attendant Trijata who points her out the falsity of the 
situation. This forms the best passage 160 in the whole epic (xi). 
The next Asvasaka opens with the description of the dawn when 
Rama gets up and the army of the monkeys is prepared to fight. 
Ravaija also is ready and his army is arrayed. While the demons 
are girting themselves up the monkeys lay a siege to Lanka. Now 
follows the encounter of the two armies on the battle-field (xii). 
The battle continues for a long time with victory inclining towards 
one side or the other in turn and the heroes of both the parties 
meet in individual duals and Angada defeats Indrajit (xiii). 

On the field now come both Rama and Laksmana and there 
arises a fierce combat between them and Indrajit, who however, 
overcomes them for a short time with the missile 'of the serpents. 
Both of them fall in a swoon to great grief in the army of the 
monkeys. But they soon recover and Rama invokes Garuija to 
ward off the serpents. Individual combats between the heroes 
of both the armies go on in the meanwhile (xiv). One by one the 

150. IX, 18, 43, 44, 47, 50, 82. 

156. XI, 75-131. 
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leaders of the demons begin to fall. First Kumbhakariia is killed, 
Indrajit follows him and Ravana, enraged at the loss of his brother 
and son , hits Lakymana with his irresistible power. Laksmana falls 
in a swoon but soon recovers. Now follows a fight between Rama 
and Ravana wherein the latter is defeated and killed. Bibhifana 
laments the loss of his brother. After the battle Rama returns 
back to Ayodhya along with Slta who is purified in fire to satisfy 
the love of Bharata. The author then closes the epic which he 
names Ravariavaho and in which he has used the word ApurSa as 
a characteristic mark (xv). 

In this epic Pravarasena shows all the equipments of a classical 
scholar composing a Mahilkilvya. In the third and fourth chapters 
he shows his knowledge of the royal policy and depicts a lovely 
controversy about the respective merits of following the direct 
policy of proceeding against the difficulty and the sober method of 
inventing some device to overcome the same. Sugriva asks the 
monkeys not to wipe off their fame which he compares to a good 
person who is somehow come to make a request, both being 
difficult to be obtained once more 1 ® 7 . It is the duty of the lord to 
order while the real burden of the work falls on the servants 1 ® 8 . 
Battle and its hardships alone are able to distinguish between truo 
heroes and those who pretend to be so 1 ® 9 . The words of Jambavat 
are equally weighty. He points out that dejection carries off forti- 
tude, youthfulness removes modesty, and love takes off the sense of 
shame 180 . "What warriors in nnion can do can never be done by 
them individually which he illustrates by the fact that one ray of 
the sun may torment at the most, but all of them arc able to burn 
the three worlds 181 . Energy misplaced proves neither effective 
nor dreads the enemy like the mistaken arrow shot in rage neither 
hits the mark nor produces fear 109 . 

He is equally happy in describing the slate of love in separation. 
The lamentation of Slta at the sight of Rama’s head reaches the high 
water mark of the poet’s ability in producing the sentiment of 
pathos. He is equally clever in giving a situation in as few words 
as possible. Slta was downcast when she looked at the false head, 
began to tremble when the demons pushed it before her, and in- 
stantly swooned when they said it to be Rama’s head 103 . Rama’s 
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love towards Slta is finely given 184 . Rama valued the southern 
quarter because she lived in that direction, the moon because she 
admonished her in her separation, the ’ground because she sat on 
it, and the sky because she was carried through it. A fine contrast 
is effected in the description of the words of the ocean 180 which 
were soft but able to bear the weight of their import, few but full of 
meaning, lowly but lofty with courage, obliging but true in sense. 
Equally concise is the description of the meeting between Rama 
and Hanumanta, when told that he has seen her (Slta) he did not 
believe it, when told that she was emaciated he sighed slowly with 
tears, when told that she laments he cried, and when told that she 
lives he embraced Maruti 188 . Sugriva, when he sees that the bridge 
is not at all visible even when so many mountains are thrown in it, 
requests Nala in plaintive terms * the monkeys are exhausted, the 
earth has only a few and far off mountains, nor is any trace of 
the bridge to be seen, but let not the mighty bow of Rama be bent 
once more ,187 . 

The work is divided in 15 Asvasakas and contains on the 
whole 1362 verses. The prevailing metre is Skandhaka, a 
matravj-tta having 32 syllables in each of its two feet and divided 
into four feet of four mores each. At the end of an Asvasaka and 
sometimes even in the middle other metres are found used most 
of them found in Prakrit poetry alone. Next to Skandhaka 
comes the Galitaka 108 occurring 32 times and Anugthubh 100 only 
four times, -while there are three metres 170 unknown from 
other sources. 

The work is beyond doubt written in the Mahai-a§(n Prakrit 
and quotations from it in the grammars of Ilemacandra 171 and 
others go to support it. Dapdin explicitly says that the SetnbandJia 
is written in it. This is also in conformity with the rules of the 
rhetoricians who assign this Prakrit for the writing of the epics. 
In one point however, the text shows forms which are not in 
agreement with the rules of the grammarians. Goldschmidt 
says 172 that here and in cases like them we should give greater 
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weight to the authority of the Mss. than the rules of the 
grammarians. It is true that Hemacandra’s grammar is older 
than all the Mss. of the work so far available to ns, and more so in 
case of his predecessor, but it is doubtful whether wo should follow 
them completely in restoring texts older than themselves. In 
many cases where there is a discrepancy between the readings 
of the texts and the rules of the grammarians it is usually the 
mistake of the copyist but in few the Mss. tradition is better 
and such appeal's to be the case jn forms like udu, dava, mailida, 
vivciiinada, and Rdmudo. It is worth noting that in all these 
cases Vararuci 173 gives these forms as correct even though 
Hemacandra and others would bar them. 

As remarked by Winternitz 174 the present work is written 
for a public which was well versed in Sanskrit. Naturally the 
language is greatly influenced by the Sanskrit style and 
conventions. Out of the three-fold, division of the Prakrit 
vocabulary the major portion of our work is made up of Tatsama 
and Tadbhava words, the latter far exceeding the first. But the 
author is also influenced by the popular literaturo before him 
and so a small number of De6i words is found in the epic. 
If we accept further the fine distinction between the DhatviUlesas 
and the De&i words which consists in the fact that while the 
former can be traced to a great extent in the vocabulary of the 
modorn Indian languages the latter do not admit of such a ready 
recognition, we have in Setuhandha the words of tho former 
class only 17 ®. 

The style of the epic is strongly influenced by the style 
of the famous Sanskrit epics. As a result we find the use of long 
compounds and elaborate puns to be met with on every page. 
The author cares more for the Yamakas and Anuprasas and 
figures like Upamft and Utprek§a are based on Sle?a 170 . Much 
need not be made of such defects as almost all of them were 
highly valued at that time and it is but natural that the writer 
should be guided by the taste of his days and should try to show 
his skill in excelling in them. Even then the epic shows 
considerable power of poetic merit and comes up to the rigorous 
standard of a Mahiikavya. Pravarasena’s style is full of beautiful 
expressions, charming alliterations and strikingness of thought 
and imagery. With all the artistic pomp in style and language 


173. Vararuci II. 7. 
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we find real sentiment running as an undercurrent throughout 
the book. 

There arises the question of the use of Prakrit in a , work 
of this nature. It has the same style and artistic nature as that of 
Sanskrit epics and it is difficult to believe that it was written 
for some other public than the one to which Sanskrit epics were 
addressed or to regard it as strictly popular works. It is just 
possible to think that in the court of king Pravarasena Sanskrit 
was of less concern than Prakrit. But a truer explanation would 
be to suppose that the author thought of showing that one can 
overcome all the difficulties of a different language and is able to 
produce a work claiming comparison with famous Sanskrit epics. 
The epic got new interest in it at the time of emperor Akbar and 
his son Jehangir. 

THE GAUDAVADHA OF VAKPATIRlJA 

The Oau^avaho 111 of the poet VakpatirBja is an epic of some 
historical importance. Vakpatiraja was a court poet of king 
Yasovarman of whose conquest the poet supplies us information, 
though meagre. The work is a semi-historical poem written in 
the giltha metre numbering over 1200. It has no divisions and 
is written in a continuous form. As the name indicates the 
subject-matter of the poem is the defeat and death of king of 
Gauda at the hands of the hero, the king of Kanauj. Unfortu- 
nately the name of this Gaudian king is not preserved to us. 

The poet begins with his salutations to the deities of the 
Hindu pantheon which includes Brahma, Hari, his various 
incarnations, Siva, his spouse, Saxasvatl and others 178 . Then 
follows a group of verses dealing with general topics like poetry, 
former poets, wherein the Prakrit language receives high praise 
and some good remarks on poetry are given 170 . Then begins the 
real theme of the work and king Yasovarman is praised with the 
usual lavishness of a court poet but with real poetic flight of his 
imagination 180 . Then follows the description of the effects of this 
king on the minds of the ladies of the town who flock to see him 
issue forth out of his capital 181 , his greatness leading to the 


177. Ed. by S. P. Pandit in BSS. 34. Second Ed. by N. B. Utgikar, 1927. 
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astonishment of Indra 189 , and his sports in -water 188 . This portion 
of the poem contains the digression of the exploits of Indra in 
cutting the wings of the mountains which formerly flew through 
the sky to great inconvenience of all. The author has further 
introduced the description of the time of universal destruction of 
the world with the simple device of identifying the king with 
god Hai'i 184 . 

Now in winter Yasovarman starts on his expedition of the 
conquest of the world. His sight affects the ladies of the town l8! 
and even the damsels of the heaven with the passion of love. 
Then follows a long but beautiful praise 180 put in the mouth 
of his bards which once more repeats the incidents of cutting 
the wings of the mountains. His army of the horses 
and elephants is described at great length 187 . In the 
Hemanta season he arrives on the banks of the river Sona, and his 
warriors wander at pleasure in the fields which are painted with a 
keen observation of nature and a first hand knowledge of the rural 
life 188 . He then arrives on mount Yindhya where he is led by a 
forester to the temple of the goddess DurgS whose praise 180 forms a 
good hymn in the mouth of a king, and who receives a long eulogy. 
Then follows a very slight reference to the flight of king of 
Magadha who is afraid of Yasovarman. His followers, however, 
offer a fight and are easily defeated 100 . 

Then follows a description of summer 101 and a brief statement 
that the Gaudian king is billed by Yasovarman 102 . He then 
proceeds to the shore of the ocean. He defeats the king of 
Vanga 108 , receives submission from the king of the southern 
country, and goes to the south ocean. At this point the author 
gives the description of the incidents in which Vali takes hold of 
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Rilvaija 194 . Yasovarman then conquers the Parasikas in a hard- 
fought battle 196 . 

The author again introduces the description of the acts of king 
Pl'thu who pushed the mountains on both the sides with the 
bow 100 . Now the king arrives on the bank of Narmada which 
gives the opportunity of describing the love of the river for 
Kttrtivlryarjuna 107 . He then wanders in the deserts of Mam. He 
arrives to the country of Srlkantha and a description of the sacri- 
fice of the sorponts is given 198 . He laments over the hard fate of 
Duryodhana when he arrives on the battle-field of Kuru 190 . 

After this long march of the conquest he returns back to his 
capital. This opportunity is utilised by the poet to give a long and 
brilliant picture of Yasovarman’s sports in water and the beauty of 
the ladies 200 . 

From this main theme of the work the author again turns to 
the praise of a few poets of old times and the occasion of the 
composition of the present work 301 . The learned people wish to 
hear Vakpati compose a poem dealing with the exploits of king 
Yasovarman who is no other than an incarnation of god Hari. 
The occasion of-Yasovarman’s coronation gives rise to the description 
of incidents like Pythu’s stabilising the earth 203 , the churning of 
the ocean 308 , and many other mythological incidents. The poet 
promises to give out his poem in the next morning which is 
followed by a glowing picture of the rising sun 304 . The work is 
brought to a close with the remarks that the poet begins to give to 
the audience his big work dealing with the life and the conquests 
of the king which he requests the people to hear 30 ’. 

From this brief review of its contents it is clear that the work 
has little historical interest and throughout are scattered the 
descriptions of mythological incidents, which, on the whole, out- 
weigh the frame-work of the poem. 
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As is to bo expected, the style of the work is modelled on the 
style of Sanskrit epics with their merits and defects. But unlike 
his predecessor, Pravarasena, whose epic servos onr author to he his 
model in naming the work, he avoids all extravagant use of puns 
and word-plays and all purely mechanical devices. The favourite 
figures of our author are UtprekgS 208 and Upama, both of which are 
used in a very masterly and beautiful manner, each one of which 
gives us a new stroke of his imagination. Another peculiarity of 
our author is his accurate knowledge of natural scenes and the 
behaviour of animals and the life of the simple country folk in 
which he differs greatly from the practice of Sanskrit poets 207 . 
Moreover, the ideas of our author though based on conventional 
facts, show a new liveliness and beauty. In fact, as a poetic com- 
position, tho work deserves our greatest admiration and appreciation 
than is usually given to it. 

The form of the work, however, gives great difficulty in 
knowing its real nature. Pandit suggested that the work was only 
a prelude to a more extensive scheme which the author planned to 
write but which ho may or may not have composed 20 “. He points 
out that if the present work formed the whole of what the writer 
intended to write, the title becomes a misnomer, because the 
killing of the Gaudian king is alluded to in a pair of stanzas only 
and is not enough to give the name to the work. Nor will it explain 
the expectation aroused by the end of the present fragment where 
the writer requests the audience to hear the great work which is yet 
to come. Biihler 200 , on the whole, agrees with Pandit and adds the 
argument that the present work is styled in the manuscripts 
gahavnjha which usually signifies the introduction of a work as in 
the case of the famous Bq'hatkalha of Gunitdhya. 

Jacobi* 10 and others, on the other hand, regard the work 
available, to bo all that VAkpati wrote and intended to write. They 
explain the curious form of the book as due to the epitomisation 
probably done by the commentator who purged away all the 
historical matter and kept what was of permanent interest, the 
description of nature and the mythological incidents, which, 
according to him, were of greater value than the narration of the 
story. This will also explain the differences between the various 
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manuscripts which differ considerably as regards their arrange- 
ment and number of verses. 

The present work refers to another of the poet’s composi- 
tion called by him Madhumathavijaya aix or the victory of tho 
enemy of the demon Madlin. Vakpati has himself remarked 
that this earlier production was the better of the two. 

Unfortunately, we do not possess the poem. A single quotation 
from the work is preserved to us in the Locana axa of Abhinavagnpta 
where we see Pfmeajanya taunting Kj-sna at his love-lorn condition 
when he finds the lotus stalks too heavy when ho is able 
to bear the weight of the earth in his boar incarnation. Pischel 018 
remarks in his grammar that two other verses 01 * are quoted from 
this work in the SarasvatlkanthdUuiraiia, which, however, is 
doubtful. By a look at these two verses one can see that they 
are not quotations from this book but from the Earivijaya as 
is proved by their metre. From the verse of Vakpati given by 
Abhinava it is evident that the lost epic was also written in the 
gfithtt metre while those two are in the Skandhaka in which 
Earivijaya was composed. There are two more quotations of 
Vakpati in Markgncjeya’s grammar 010 which are not found in the 
Gautjavaho and may be from his other epic. 

We know very little of the personal history of Vakpati himself 
except that he was a favourite of king Yasovarman and patronised 
by him, and possibly a student of the famous dramatist Bhavabhnti. 
His date, of course, depends on that of his patron whose date 
in its turn depends upon his conqueror LalitBditya 916 of Ka&nir. 
From the chronology of RdjalaranginJ. which is modified a little 
by modern scholars it is clear that Lalitaditya’s reign extended from 
A.D. 724 to 760 A. D. His conquest of king Yasovarman is more 
accurately determined by Jacobi to fall in the year 733 A. D. 
Therfore the major portion of the life of king Yasovarman falls 
in the first part of the eighth century and in the same period must 
have been the time of Yakpati’s literary activity. 
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THE VJSAMABANALILA OF ANANDAVARDHANA 

Anandavardhana was a court poet of king Avantivarman and 
is famous for his work on poetics, the Dhvanyalolca, but was also 
a poet writing in both Sanskrit and Prakrit. The only Prakrit 
work of his that we know is tho VimmabwnctMla 1 '^' 1 which appears 
to be a work dealing with the subject of love on tho model of 
Sattasai. Konow 218 thinks that it must have been an anthology 
and he is right if we take it to be wholly composed by him alone 
and not a mere collection. A verse 219 often quoted appears to be a 
popular saying. Prom another reference 2 20 it appears that the work 
contained speeches of Cupid and his companions Youth, Spring, 
Malaya winds and others. A third quotation 221 describes the 
power of good poets which knows no limit and are never repeated 
as are the sports of good ladies. In one verse 222 Kama is said to 
conquer the three worlds and the defeat of the Asuras. 

THE RAVANAVIJAYA 

There appears to be another Prakrit epic called Ruvarmvijayn 
or the conquests of Ravapa. It is referred to by Hemacandra in 
his Viveka s 223 on the Kuvy units iiswnu where he also quotes averse 
from it in the Skandhaka metre stating that the heart of a poet is 
known by another poet only. From other references there, it is 
evident that the work began with the praise of good poets, 
contained the descriptions of town, sunset, the praise of the hero, 
horses, elephants, and other kindred things which are the usual 
requirements of a Mahakavya. The author of the epic is, however, 
unknown, nor is the work known from any other source. 

the lTlavatT 

Lilavati 22 * is a short romance in pure Mahurastrl of an un- 
known author. From the introductory portion of the work we come 
to know that he was a son of Bho§anabatta and grand-son of 
Bahuladitya, but does not give his own name anywhere in the text. 
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It is difficult to know the date of the author. The single Ms. 
of the work is dated A. D. 1208 and so must be earlier to it. 
Hemacandra refers in his KuvyunuHasana?' 1 * to a work called 
Lilavati but there is nothing to show that the reference is to the 
present work. The style and the introductory verses of the work, 
however, make it probable that the writer appears to follow the 
lead of Vakpati and must have lived later than him. 

The romance deals with the love story of king Sstavahana and 
LilSvatl, a princess of the Simhalndvlpa. At the biginning of the 
work the writer offers salutations to the Brahmanic deities like 
Hari, Madhumathana, Gaurl, Candi and others and then proceeds 
to give the personal information. 

The Ms. of the work is preserved in the Jain Bhandar and 
naturally their orthography is found to affect the work as in the 
case of Qautfavaho. But there is nothing in the language to show 
that it is written in the Jain Mahai^ri. The poetic value of tho 
romance is certainly high and the work deserves to be soon 
published 38 B . 

maharastrT VERSES IN ALANKARA works 

The early extent of the Mahara?tri literature can be easily seen 
from the verses quoted in works on Sanskrit poetics which show 
abundantly the richness of this literature for many centuries. Even 
though we do not find Prakrit verses in the early works of Bhamaha 
and Dapr.lin they clearly state the existence of a vast Prakrit litera- 
ture, and the absence of Prakrit verses in their works is due to tho 
scheme which admitted no quotations. The few Prakrit verses of 
Rudrata 328 are his own compositions. But from Anandavardhana 
onwards Msharastri verses are found in great number, the Sarasvatl- 
karithdbhararia and the KuvyanuMsana being particularly rich in 
them. It is also inconceivable that works like the Sattasai, 
Ruvnnavaho and Gciutfavaho should have been left without other 
imitations in later days, particularly so when they were deemed 
worthy of imitation by Sanskrit poet like Govardhana 320 and 
others. Besides the meagre information about the lost Prakrit 
epics like the Harivijaya of Sarvasena and such anthologies as the 
Vipamabunalila of Anandavardhana we meet with names of works 
and their authors to some extent. Thus ViSvanatha, the famous 
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author of the Sahityadarpctna who lived in the 14th century, 
appeal's to have composed a Prakrit epic called Kuvalayasvacarita 
of which a single verse is quoted by him. This verse describes a 
pair of young persons looking at each other. Another older work 
of the samo title and probably of the same theme was known to 
Hemacandra 230 who refers to it in his Viveka. Abhinavagupta 281 
quotes a Prakrit verse and attributes it to one of his teachers 
Bhattenduriija who thus appears to have composed some Prakrit 
work. Ahhinava himself quotes one verse as his own composi- 
tion in his Locana. Dhanika in his Avaloha on the DaSarUpa 
quotes many Prakrit versos of which four are his own. One 
verse points out that while the face, the eyes, and the youth 
remain the same the beauty of love produces quite a different 
effect 283 . Another verse asks a friend to look at the girl gazing 
at something and beautiful with affection 2 8 D . At the swelling 
of the breasts the charming movements of a girl captured all 
her limbs so that her friends were doubtful of her childhood 231 . 
Another verse points out that the charming talk, sight, and 
all other activities of a girl excite curiosity in the minds of the 
co-wives 88B . From all these verses, it appears, that Dhanika 
also composed some Prakrit anthology of erotic contents. 

Anandavardhana quotes some 45 Prakrit verses in his 
Dhvanyuloka out of which 19 are not to be found anywhere else 
and so remain untraced. Many of them are stray verses and are 
probably quoted from some anthology or collection of moral 
sayings. Thus, ono verse reports the words of the lover to his 
beloved to return back from going outside, for the lustre of her face 
produces obstacles in the way of other ladies going to their 
lovers 288 . Another fine gatha points out that love-sports lose 
nothing by repetition 287 . A third verse says that the stroke given 
by the lover on the breasts of the beloved pains the heart of the 
co-wives 288 . In another verse a warrior is described as having 
arms like the elephants who have broken the golden lotuses of the 

230. Kdvydnus&cina p. 338. 

231. Locana p. 223 Read the verse as follows : 

Lailghiagaanfl, phalahilaao hontu tti vaddhausie / 

H'aliasaa a uslsaip padivesavaiji tu nivvavio// 

232. p. 52. 

233. p. 52. 

234. p. 52. 

235. p. 54. 

236. Dhvanyabhi p. 22. 

23V. Ibid p. 52. 

238. p. 52. 
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wishes and thus have spread fragrance of fame and which are con- 
stantly giving out ichor in the form of gifts 330 . A fine illustration 
of the figure Dipaka is found in a verse which points out that value 
is imparted to night by the rays of the moon, to the pond by the 
lotuses, to the creaper by flowers, to the autumnal beauty by swans, 
and to poetry by the appreciative people 240 . Time is described as 
either full of poison or nectar or of both or without both for 
different people 241 . 

There arc nearly 350 Prakrit verses in the Sarasvatikanftia- 
bharaiia, out of which something like 170 remain untraced. In 
many cases we lack the exact context out of which they are taken 
and so they remain somewhat obscure to us. In a verse we find 
the arrows of Rama producing horripilations on the body of 
Havana, as if, the poet imagines, they were touched by the hands 
of Sita 242 . Another verse describes the fading away of the 
natural unsteadiness of the defeated army with their lustre gone, 
and the sparks in the eyes steady and thus presenting the 
appearance of lamps drawn in pictures 248 . The anger of the 
proud woman vanishes slowly with the happiness of the new 
reconciliation and with pain at the recollection of the fault of the 
lover 244 . A verse describes how one placed ones eyes on the 
breasts of the heavenly damsels with anger when he got out of his 
swoon with the mistaken idea that they are the temples of 
elephants, evidently describing a fiery hero who has newly 
awakened in the heaven after his death on the battle-field 248 . In 
another verse we find SatyakI, the charioteer of Indra, expressing 
the intention of his master in the words, ‘Oh Lord of the gods, if 
you value the friendship of Mahumaha hand over the heavenly 
tree, cast off the feigned ignorance and honour the Yadava 
people’ 248 . The names and incidents that occur in verses like 
these go to show that they dealt with some famous episodes in the 
epics and are probably taken from K&vyas of great extent. 

But, besides these, the greator amount of quotations that we 
meet with here are stray verses which are self-sufficient and 
require no context for their understanding. Their scope is very 


239. p. 97. 

240. 109. 

241. p. 126. 

242. Sarawatikanthdlharana p. 576. 

243. p. 580. 

244. p. 661. 

245. p. 363. 

246. p. 550. 
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■wide and they touch upon diverse topics. But the prevailing tone 
appears to be the delineation of the sentiment of love of the lower 
classes of the society in all its aspects. ‘I die without my wishes 
unfulfilled’ cries a young maiden, ‘as there is not even a rumour of 
my intimacy with the Halika youth 247 .’ ‘What is the use of 
knowing whether it is true or false’, cries another, ‘there is a 
rumour that the daughter of the Halika is in intimacy with 
the son of the house-holder 948 .’ The breasts of the Halika girl are 
seen by her friends to be like the bunch of the Kadamba 
flowors full of pollens thrown by the lover and heaving with 
emotion 240 . A wily girl wishing to be touched by the youth cries 
falsely that her hand is burnt by fire 250 . 

There are many verses giving interesting situations. While 
the traveller drinks water for a long time by letting drop it through 
his fingers, the girl also makes the jet of water very thin, both with 
the desire of looking at each other for a long timo 9B1 . The 
travellers only seo the oyos of the woman beautiful in all her 
limbs, who guards the rice-field and who wards off the birds 252 . 
Here and thore some advice is given, while descriptions of naturo 
are often to be found. The advent of the rainy season is described 
as, the clouds rumbling, the Nipa buds blooming, the peacocks 
dancing and the moonlight obscured 258 . The beauty of a lady 
is said to put forth sprouts in tho foliage-like-hands, as blooming 
with eyes and giving out fruits with the breasts. A blunt way of 
expressing love is found in a verse when the lady asks the boy, 
ill-taught as he is in the use of black letters, to embrace her neck 
and then she never minds if both go to hell 254 . Curious and out 
of the way ideas are also to be met with as when the poet is 
comparod to a thief, with tho help of Blc?a ; the poet puts his 
words with caution, the thief places his foot with care ; the poet 
takes care of the style, the thief often looks at the way ; the 
poet often finds it difficult to get at the desired meaning, the 
thief finds it hard to get wealth 255 . 


247. p. 615. 

248. p. 645. 

249. p. 667. 

250. p. 669. 

251. p. 346. 

252. p. 378. 

253. p. 383. 

254. 471. 

255. p. 520. 
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In the Kuvyunusdsana, Hemacandra quotes some 60 verses 
in the text and some 20 in the commentary. Most of them are 
quoted in earlier works and only few new ones are found. In 
one we find a bull addressed to remain silent, it being a suggestion 
to a paramour to be satisfied 2611 . In another a traveller is advised 
to go another way as the one he is taking is infested by a woman 
whose snare is difficult to be broken through 207 . A verse gives 
an address of a Mend to a lady to walk very carefully, lest she 
break her slender waist which was produced by the creator 
with so much exertion 208 . A woman says to her lover that it is not 
his body marked with nails nor his eyes rolling with sleep that 
trouble her heart as much as his lower lip nnbitten 200 . An ironic 
expression is given in a verse where the poet offers his salutation 
to the moon who makes the lotuses which are soft, beautiful and 
of pure fibre and opening at the touch of the rays of the sun, 
devoid of lustre 20 A lady points out that her beauty is fine, 
the lover’s affection is strong and the circle of Mends is clever, 
then no use to paint the feet 201 . 

Dhanika quotes 26 Prakrit verses in his Avuloka of which 
10 remain untraced. In one we find the description of the hero 
whose mind wavers between two emotions of love and heroism 
as his wifo is crying on one side and the war drums are sounding 
on the other 202 . The poet describes the love of a girl born in a 
noble family by pointing out that all her sports depart with the 
departing lover and come back when he returns 203 . 


256. KdvydnuSiisana p. 80. Read 

Asiiiaiji aijSepa jettiepa tettiena bandha dhiiin/ 

Uvaramasu vasaha enkiiji rakkhijjai gahavaichetai)i//. 

257. p. 31. 

258. p. 32. Read : 

Saniaiji vacca kisoari pacna jattena fhavisu mabivalthe/ 
Bhajjihisi vitthayacchini vihina dukkhepa pimraavia//. 

259. p. 33 Read line second as follows : 

Jaha niwanaharo aanmlanga diunesi maha hiaaip/. 

260. p. 43, Read : 

Sarasaip mauasahuvam vimalagunain mittasai'igamollasiaiji/. 
Kamalaip patthacchaaip konanta dosaara namo de//. 

261. p. 107. Read : 

Aliaam ujjuauxuil tassa vi ummantharai pemmai / 

Sahiaano a niuno alahi kiip piiaruena//. 

262. Dafiarupa. p. 91 

263. Ibid, p. 43. 
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All such stray verses quoted in the Alahk&ra works produce 
a strong impression that they are essentially the poetry of the 
populace with all its frankness and rough good common sense, 
lack of courtly pomp and delicacy. They lack the usual formal 
phrases and expressions which are so prominent in the Sanskrit 
literature and a kind of naturalness imparts them a peculiar' charm 
and simplicity. 

A. M. Ghatage, m.a. 



THE POETRY OP TORU DTJTT 


Cette enfant du Bengale si admirablement et si dlrangement 
dou6e, Hindoue de race et de tradition, Anglaise d’education, 
Prangaise de coeur ; podte en anglais, prosateur en fran?ais ; qui 
ii dix-huit ans faisait connaitre a l’lnde les pontes de la France 
dans le rhythme de l’Angleterre et fondait en elle trois &mes et 
trois traditions, morte a vingt ans, en plein 4panouissement du 
talent et k la veille du genie, presente dans l’histoire litteraire 
un phenom^ne sans analogue. 1 

This daughter of Bengal was Torn Dutt. She is the founda- 
tion stone on which the whole edifice of Indo-Anglian literature 
is built. Previous to her were the explorers. Derozio started the 
idea, Ghosh and all the Dutts dug the trenches and sent out saps 
and feelers here and there. It is not till we come to Toru that 
we find the first solid achievement. When we have finished with 
her we shall find that Indo-Anglian poetry has taken a big step 
forward, which has unmistakably marked its future direction. 

Toru Dutt was lucky to be born into the family of the Dutts 
of Rambagan. She thus secured for herself an ancestry of great 
intellectual power and no mean culture. Nilmoni Dutt and his 
descendants are not unknown in the history of Bengal, and 
judging from their promise and performance it would not be 
too much to expect just such a fulfilment as was embodied in Toru. 
Nilmoni’s grandson Govin Ohundor Dutt married Kshetramoni 
Mitter. This lady then knew very little English but soon picked 
it up enough to be able to translate, later, into Bengali a book 
called “The Blood of Jesus”. To these parents Toru was born 
in 1856. 

She died at the young age of twenty-one, having lived the 
Simple life of a girl whose unpretentiousness, whose earnestness 
and Christian spirit, whose frailty and delicateness, cloaked from 
the world the fact that she was a rare poetess of much charm 
and no little genius. True it is that her accomplishment does not 
rank with the very best in English literature ; and that can be 
said of Chatterton too ; but they both died too young. And yet 
both have written enough to show that had they lived longer they 
would have given a worthy account of themselves. 


1. Darmesteter, Ernie de Literature Anglaise, p. 269. 
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Before we examine the small output of Toru Dutt, it may 
be pointed out that in relation to the time she gave to it that out- 
put is not at all small. On the contrary it is astonishing that a 
little slip of a girl, between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, 
should have translated nearly two hundred poems from the 
French, written two novels, one in English, one in French, and 
capped that by composing a number of original ballads in English 
and some miscellaneous verses, not to speak of the several articles 
and Scenes from Contemporary History contributed to various 
Journals. Nor is it to be forgotton that both English and French 
were as far from her mother tongue as the Hebrides is from 
Cape Town. When we have realized what that means it is time 
to examine some of her verse. 

A SHEAF GLEANED IN FRENCH FIELDS 

Her only work which Toru was to see in book form was 
A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. The history of this book is 
interesting from more than one point of view and bears retelling 
for the modern editions of Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan 1 are printed without Sir Edmund Gosse’s Introduction 
in which that history was told for the first time. The book was 
published by the Saptahik Sambad Press at Bhowanipore in March 
1876. A copy of it was sent to The Examiner to be reviewed. 
W. Minto was then Editor of that paper, and one day Sir Edmund 
Gosse, who was then reviewer, was, in his own words, 

upbraiding the whole body of publishers for issuing no books 
worth reviewing. At that moment the postman brought in a thin 
and sallow packet with a wonderful Indian postmark on it, and 
containing a most unattractive orange pamphlet of verse, printed 
at Bhowanipore, and entitled “A Sheaf Gleaned in Frenoh Fields 
by Toru Dutt.” This shabby little book of some two hundred 
pages, without preface or introduction, seemed especially destined 
by its particular providence to find its way hastily into the 
waste-paper basket. I remember that Mr. Minto thrust it into 
my unwilling hands, and said “There I see whether you can’t 
make something of that !” 1 2 3 

This hopeless volume, with its queer type, had a surprise for 
Sir Edmund Gosse when, later, he opened it at Aru’s rendering of 
Victor Hugo’s Serenade. Being unware of Aru’s collaboration 
he, of course, thought it was Toru's. He gave the book a very 
promising review indeed, though he deplored the absence of 
either Preface or Introduction. 8 


1. e. g. published by Kalidas & Co. Madras, 1927. 

2. Introductory Memoir to Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, p. viii. 

3. The Examiner ( London), August 26, 1876. 
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The book was dedicated to Madame Govin Chunder Dutt 1 2 3 * and 
was sold out very soon. In May 1878, after Tom’s death, her 
father issued a second edition, prefaced by a memoir* written by 
himself and including additional translations. This was followed 
in 1880 by a third edition published in England by Kegan Paul 
& Co. We do not think the book has ever been republished 
since then. 

It would be worth our while to pause a moment to see what 
Sir Edmund Gosse thought of the translations of this Hindu 
poetess. 

....her book recalls the French more vividly than any 

similar volume we are acquainted with; and if modern French 
literature were entirely lost, it might not be found impossible 
to reconstruct a great number of poems from this Indian 
version 8 

and he concludes the notice by saying 
In short, her boob, taking for granted that it really is what it 
seems to profess to be, a genuine Hindu product, is an important 
landmark in the history of the progress of culture. 

Further comments on the importance of Torn Dutt’s work are 
unnecessary. It is obvious to anyone that the publication of the 
Sheaf opened up possibilities of fresh fields to the Indian, possibili- 
ties which Tom was the first to explore with any real success. 

The Sheaf is, at first sight, a haphazard collection of 
translations from French poets, but to the careful reader it is not 
without method. Torn has scrupulously avoided every Classicist 
and has concentrated on tho poets of the Romantic and Parnassian 
period, as we labol them now. But earlier writers are not entirely 
unrepresented. She starts as early as the 16th century with du 

1. Mrs. Basu erroneously mentions it as dedicated to Toru’s father, 
Indian Writers of English Verse, p. 69. 

2. About this Memoir Das is in some slight 'error. In the footnote on p. 50 
of his book, The Life and Letters of Torn Dutt ( henceforth abbreviated 
“ Das ”), he says, about the correspondence between Torn and Mile. 
Bader, that it “ first appeared in a Memoir of his daughter, written by 
Mr. Dutt, in the edition of A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields, published 
by Kegan Paul & Co. in 1880.” This memoir actually first appeared in 
the second, or ‘new’ as it was then called, edition of the same book 
published at Bhowanipore. Das (p.292) is aware of ‘a touching 
biographical notice ’ in this second edition, but we presume he has not 
seen it. His information, it would seem, is based upon Gosse whose 
words too he uses. 

3. The Examiner ( London ), August 26, 1876. 

JO 
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Bartas and du Bellay. Nor are others of the 19th century, who cannot 
be associated with one of the schools, omitted. But all these serve 
merely as trimmings for the main bulk of Romanticists, headed by 
Hugo, Soulary, and de Gramont. The most striking thing about 
the book is the wealth and variety of material. There are nearly 
seventy-five poets represented in the collection and many of them 
are names unknown to the average English reader of French 
literature. For a clear and almost complete analysis of the 
collection the reader is referred to Das’s book. 1 

Toru’s method of translation is in many ways the ideal method. 
It is at once exact and free ; it takes no fundamental liberties with 
the original yet does not hesitate to give a twist or twang which 
will make the poem more readable in English. Every effort is 
made to keep to the spirit of the original by using the same metre 
as far as possible, though this does not become a fixed rule. Nor 
ever does her translation become a word for word affair. Words, 
phrases, whole sentences sometimes, are rejected and substituted 
by others. Notice, for example, the first stanza of Beranger’s 
“ My Vocation 

The Fronch original goes : 

Jete sur cotto boule, 

Laid, ch6tif, et souffrant ; 

Etouff6 dans la foule, 

Faute d’dtre assoz grand ; 

TJne plainte touchante 
De ma bouche sortit ; 

Le bon Dieu me dit ; chante, 

Chante, pauvre petit ! 

Toru’s translation reads : 

A waif on this earth, 

Sick, ugly and small, 

Contemned from my birth 
And rejected by all. 

From my lips broke a cry, 

Such as anguish may wring, 

Sing,— said God in reply, 

Chant, poor little thing. 2 

The third and fourth lines have undergone a complete change. 
“ Une plainte touchante ” becomes “ such as anguish may wring ”. 

1. pp. 297-300. 

2. Sheaf, p. 17. All page references to the Sheaf are to the third editioD 
of 1880. 
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But her -weakness is obvious too — the substitution of “ sing 

chant ” for “ chantc, chante “ Sing sing ” would have been 

more emphatic and English, but she was frightened into a 
compromise. 

The sensitiveness of her ear to English is seen in lines like : 
Methinks Remorse 
Hath such a cry, and such a force — 

Wail mothers thus for children gone. 1 2 
The whole effect of the last line is in the simple inversion so 
adroitly made. 

But perhaps the most effective way of showing both the vigour 
and beauty of Toru’s work is to compare her translation with 
somebody else’s. “The Rose and the Tomb ”, a poem by Hugo, is 
translated both by Torn and a Mr. Hodgson. This is the original:— 
La tombe dit a la rose : 

— Des pleurs dont l’aube t’arose 
Que fais tu, fieur des amours ? 

La rose dit a la tombe : 

— Que fais tu de ce qui tombe 
Dans ton gouffre ouvert toujours ? 

La rose dit: — Tombeau sombre 
De ces pleurs je fais dans l’ombre 
Un parfum d’ambre et de miel. 

La tombe dit:— Fleur plaintive, 

De chaque dme qui m’arrive.' 

Je fais un ango du ciel ! 

Toru renders it thus: — 

The tomb said to the rose, — 

Of the tears the night strows, 

What makest thou, 0 flower of the dawning ? 

The rose said to the tomb, — 

Of what falls in thy womb, 

What makest thou, 0 gulf ever yawning ? 

The rose whispered — 0 tomb ! 

From those tears shed in gloom, 

Is the scent famed in song and in story. 

The tomb said — 0 my pet ! 

Of each soul that I get 
I create a winged angel of glory.' 


1. From Hugo’s “ Lines ”, Sheaf, p. 76. 

2. Sheaf p. 84. 
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It will be noticed that the metre is as near to the original as 
possible without sacrificing any clarity or sense in English. Let 
us see what Mr. Hodgson does • — 

With those bright tears of limpid dew, 

Which on thy leaves each morn I view, 

What dost thou, flower of beauty, do ? 

One day demands a tomb. 

Four lines for three, twenty-seven words for nineteen of Hugo’s 
and twenty of Toru’s 1 and how pompous the whole 1 and 
why all those adjectives— 1 bright ’ and ‘ limpid ’ ? Why * each 
mom I view ’ ? Why ‘ one day ’ ? Why ‘ demand ’ ? — These 
whys will never be answered. Then, of course, instead of the 
beautiful device of Hugo’s, of question following question, there 
comes staid old English order with answer following question ! (It 
is said the French language is logical 1 ) 

The rose replies : In stilly night, 

With those sweet tears of pearly white 
Are fed my flowers of rich delight, 

That all around perfume ! 

‘Stilly’, ‘sweet’, ‘pearly’, ‘rich’ — more adjectives! more 
padding ! By contrast, Toru’s simple rendering seems very 
effective indeed, though both have missed the ‘ambre’ and the 
‘ miel ’ of Hugo. It is useless, and perhaps not very fair, to quote 
any more of Hodgson’s translation. What we have already cited is 
sufficient to show the salient points of Toru’s work. Her strength 
lies in her entering into the spirit of the original in a fashion which 
few translators do. There seems to be something common between 
them, some strong tie which binds the Romanticists of French 
literature to the heart of this Hindu girl. This it is that lends fire 
to her pen. Sometimes she writes with a force that seems to have 
como from within her. For example, ‘ To those Who Sleep » 
from Les Ohatirnents — it is Hugo once again, but that cannot 
be helped. 

Lo ! He lifts up His hand, 

And the tigers fly howling through deserts of sand. 

And the sea-serpents crawl, 

Obedient and meek ! He breathes on idols of gold 
In then- temples of marble, gigantic and old, 

And like Dagon they fall ! 

Yon are not armed ? It matters not, 

Tear out tho hinges of the door ! 

A hammer has deliverance wrought ; 

David had pebbles from the shore. 
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Shout for the Cause — the flag advance ! 

Become once more the mighty France I 1 
Very often in the Shaaf, if there is nothing else to distinguish 
a translation, the metre at least is smooth and suggestive of no 
labour or hard toil in its making. Such for instance is Berat’s 
“My Normandy” 2 or Peyrat’s “Roland" 3 , the latter in a form 
not easy to sustain evenly for a hundred lines. 

Toru tried her hand at blank verse too, but not very success- 
fully. In a note to a piece by Louis Bouilhet she says 

Although a Frenchman would faint away at the idea of 
blank verse, which is not allowed in French poetry, we have 
not hesitated to render this piece in that form, as well as 
others. 4 

Her lines are all end-stopped, and she is never really happy in 
blank verse, though a few lines in “The Death of the Wolf ”® 
and some in the Ancient Ballads lead us to believe that with 
more practice she would have been just as much at home in that 
form as in so many others, notably the sonnet. 

But before coming to the sonnet there is one fact which must 
not go without mention. Reading so much French poetry Tom 
could not help coming across some of that delightful lighter 
verse which for its subtlety, elegance and wit is hard to rival 
outside French literature. Tom has fortunately given us one 
or two examples of that type and shows how well she could 
handle the raffincment of the French without destroying its 
polish or elegance. This is the conclusion of a sonnet by 
Scarron : — 

Proud monuments all of every age and clime, 

Ye are demolished or are crumbling down 
Under the look of the destroyer, Time. 

Should I then murmur that beneath his frown 
After two years, well measured, chime by chime, 

Out at the elbows is my dressing gown ?° 

Tom seems to have had a great liking for the sonnet 
form, judging from the fact that there are nearly forty 
sonnets amongst her translations. Of her partiality to this form 

1. Sheaf, p. 88. 

2. Ibid. p. 73. 

3. Ibid. p. 311. 

4. Ibid. p. 369. 

5. Ibid. p. 59. 

6. Ibid. p. 6. 
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her biographer Das is aware 1 , and yet one is surprised to find 
him say, about fifty pages later when he is discussing the 
Ancient Ballads : — 

The next two poems, ‘ Baugmaree ’ and ‘ The Lotus ’, are 
interesting, apart from their matter, as being the only poems 
( that we know of ) written by Torn in sonnet form. Their 
success makes us regret that she did not use the form more 
frequently. 3 

If Das is talking of form and not matter then there are many 
sonnets in the Sheaf— by Soulary, de Nerval, Baudelaire, 
Sainte-Beuve, Deschamps, Leconte de Lisle, de Gramont and one of 
the earliest practitioners of that form, Du Bellay. And even 
if Das means original sonnets there is at least one more which 
seems to have escaped his notice — the one written to her father 
at the conclusion of the Sheaf. In a letter to Miss Martin, Torn 
says of that sonnet “ it is not from the Drench, but it is original ”. 8 
In fact it can be easily seen that Torn used the French translation 
work as a good practising ground. It was there she learnt all 
her use of forms and rhymes and, having graduated from that 
school, tried her hand later at original verse. It will also be 
noticed that most of de Gramont’s sonnets have been first printed 
in the new edition of the Sheaf and it may be presumed that her 
“ Baugmaree ” and “ The Lotus ”, which are such good examples 
of that form, belong to the same later period just preceding her 
death. Here is a bit out of Heine’s sonnet to his mother. 

Am I o’erwhelmed because thy powerful soul 
Penetrating all earthly things is lost 
In God’s own bosom, its predestined goal ! 

Or is it rather that my mind is crost 
By memories sad and wounds I often gave 
A heart so tender, loving, patient, brave ?* 

On the whole the Sheaf is a very remarkable performance 
by a girl barely out of her teens. It was well praised by 
Andr6 Theuriet in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and Sir Edmund 
Gosse spoke highly of it. But it is curiously uneven in merit. 
There are pooms which read like bad prose translations, their 
closeness to the original being their sole merit, but there are 
others which are distinct products of genius. In this curious 
medley of “ strength and weakness ”, as Sir Edmund Gosse calls 

1. Das, p. 298. 

2. Ibid. p. 340. 

3. Ibid. p. 112. 

4. Sheaf, p. 67. 
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it, the thing that strikes us as perhaps most remarkable is not 
her command over two foreign languages or her poetic gift. 
What leave ns astounded are the notes she has appended to her 
translations. In them we see as clear as daylight that had Torn 
lived to a greater age she would have bid fair to rival that very 
Sainte-Beuve whom she so praises for his critical qualities. The 
notes must have taken Sir Edmund Gosse himself by surprise for 
he writes : — 

Occasionally she showed a profundity of research that would 
have done no discredit to Mr. Saintsbury or “Le doux Assel- 
lineau”. She was ready to pronounce an opinion on Napol 
le Pyrenean or to detect a plagiarism in Baudelaire. 1 

She has an eye that perceives all and a memory that re- 
members all. She makes comparisons of old and new, of this 
country and that, of East and West, with a boldness which is 
astonishing. She picks out holes with a fearlessness which is 
enviable. She gives praise with a generousness worth copying. 
Open the notes at any page and read at random. The sheer extent 
of her knowledge is bound to leave us gaping. Here is a note to 
a poem by Emile Deschamps. We plunge into the middle of it. 

Antoni Deschamps, brother of Emile Deschamps, has not much 
resemblance to him as a poet. Antoni is stiff, cold, uniform 
austere, sometimes sublime, whereas Emile is varied, supple 
changing and graceful. Antoni has written little or no prose, 
Emile has written a great deal of prose as well as verse. Antoni 
has devoted himself to the poetry of Italy, Emile has fluttered 
about from the poetry of Germany to the poetry of England, of 
Italy and Spain. Antoni’s translation of Dante in which he has 
wished to give according to his own expressions ‘an idea of the 
tone and manner of Dante,’ is a noble work a model for all who 
undertake the work of translation. He abstains from all notes 
and commentaries, and endeavours to produce with a religious 
fidelity ‘the colour and especially the accent’ of the poetry of the 
great master; and his success is wonderful. His other works are: 
' Etudes sur 1’ Italie ’, in which the influence of his attentive 
study of Dante is always apparent, and ‘ Elegies ’, in which his 
own private life and its sorrows are laid bare with a power that 
fascinates, and ‘Resignation’ (his last, work, we believe), a sort of 
sequel to the ‘ Elegies ’, not unworthy of the fame he had 
previously won. 4 

That is not all. Then follow some remarks upon his never 
having fallen in love, with sixteen lines of his verse translated 
into English verso. 

0 Shades of Plato and Aristotle, Cicero and Horace ! Shades 
of Sidney, Puttenham, Boileau, Johnson and Coleridge ! Shades 

1. Introductory Memoir to Ancient Ballads, p. xvi. 

2. Sheaf, p. 343 
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of Sainte-Beuve, Taine, Arnold, Saintsbury, Gosse ! how you 
must have trembled for the safety of your laurels ! Rest in peace- 
now they are safe ! Death intervened on your behalf and took 
away the little Hindu girl before she had come of age — a fairer 
laurel herself that any you ever gathered ! 

In a beautiful sonnet entitled “A Mon Pere”, with which she 
concludes her Sheaf, Toru compares the poems, she has selected 
and translated, to hillside flowers which lose their colour on being 
plucked. She admits it was pleasant to wander through the valley 
and gather her spoil, 

But better than myself no man can know 
How tarnished have become their tender hues 
E’en in the gathering and how dimmed their glow I 
Wouldst thou again new life in them infuse. 

Thou who hast seen them where they brightly blow ? 

Ask Memory. She shall help my stammering Muse . 1 
That is Toru’s genius— to realize her own weakness and the 
difficulty of her task. Are we wrong in suggesting that she would 
have turned out to be a greater critic than poet ? 

But we have not yet done with the Sheaf. One little bit of 
it is usually passed over as insignifioant. Even people who have 
beard of Toru Dutt are unaware of its existence. The bit amounts 
to only about eight poems of the Sheaf but they deserve 
mention, nevertheless, for had it not been for one of those very 
eight poems Toru herself would have very probably been in the 
limbo of forgotten Anglo-Indian curiosities. I am reforring to 
the shave of Toru’s sister, Aru, in the translations , 2 3 4 It is not 
generally known that the poem which was the cause of Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s “ surprise and almost rapture ” when he first opened the 
Sheaf was not by Toru but by Aru. Besides Victor Hugo’s 
“ Morning Serenade” Aru has translated half a dozen other poems 
by different writers and throughout she shows a command over 
the language and verse forms which rivals that of her sister. 
Whether it is in Chenier’s almost ballad-like “The Young Captive ” 8 
or Etienne’s more delicate "Romance of Uma "* her flow is always 
smooth and her rhythm ever sure, and in poems like the latter 
She reaches a lyricism which one does not find so easily in Toru. 

1. Sheaf, p. 335. 

2. There is also one poem marked with the initial “G” a fact which has 
escaped the observation of Das. We presume it ia by the father, Govin 
Chunder. It is Xavier de Maiatre’s “The Butterfly." Sheaf, p. 10. 

3. Sheaf, p. 8. 

4. Ibid. p. 18. 
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0 echo whose repose I mar 
With my regrets and mournful cries, 

He comes — I hear his voice afar, 

Or is it thine that thus replies ? 

Peace ! hark, he calls I — in vain, in vain, 

The loved and lost comes not again. 

If, however, there is one poem which stands head and 
shoulders above all the others in the entire Sheaf, it is Hugo’s 
“ Morning Serenade ”. Aru’s rendering of it reaches a highwater 
mark which Torn novor reached. Nothing would be more 
appropriate for us than to take leave of the Sheaf by citing it 
in full. 1 2 

Still barred thy doors 1 — the far east glows, 

The morning wind blows fresh and free, 

Should not the hour that wakes the rose 
Awaken also thee ? 

All look for thee, Love, Light and Song ; 

Light, in the sky deep red above. 

Song, in the lark of pinion strong, 

And in my heart, true Love. 

Apart we miss our nature’s goal, 

Why strive to cheat our destinies ? 

Was not my love made for thy soul ? 

Thy beauty for mine eyes ? 

No longer sleep, 

Oh, listen now ! 

I wait and weep, 

But where art thou ? 3 

1. For those who may be interested in comparing the translation with 
the original we give here the first stanza of Hugo’s “Autre Chanson ” 
in French. 

L’anbe nait et ta porte est close ! 

Ma belle, pourquoi sommeiller 1 
A l’heure on s’frveille la rose 
Ne vas-tu pas te rdveiller J 
Oh ma charmante, 

Ecoute id 
L’amant qui chante 
Et pleure aussi ! 

2. Sheaf, p. 77. We are continuing to take the liberty which Sir Edmund 
Qosse first took of publishing the refrain only once, at the end of the 
three stanzas. It reads better thus, 

U 
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Ancient Ballads and Legends op Hindustan 

The second volume of Torn’s poetry -was published 
posthumously in 1882 with an Introduction by Sir Edmund Gosse. 
But between her death in 1877 and the publication of the Ancient 
Ballads several of her creations saw the light. Translations of eight 
of le Comte de Gramont’s Sonnets were printed in the Calcutta 
Review, No. CSXX of 1877. A fragment of a romance in English 
called Bianca, or The Young Spanish Maiden was serially 
published in The Bengal Magazine, January-April 1878. In 
May 1878 a second edition, already mentioned, of the Sheaf, was 
published, containing all the newly discovered translations. In 
1879 Mile. Clarisse Bader edited and published in Paris Toru’s 
French novel Le Journal de Mile. d'Arvers. This is not the place 
to speak of her prose works, but it might interest the reader to 
know that the French romance was highly praised by several 
critics both English and French. And in 1880 came out the third 
and last edition of her Sheaf. Two more years had to elapse 
before the publication of the Ancient Ballads. And yet, as 
Sir Edmund Gosse wrote in the Introductory Memoir, 

We believe that the original English poems, which we present to 
the public for the first time to-day, will be ultimately found to 
constitute Toru’s chief legacy to posterity. 1 

This volume, called in full Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan, was in reality a collection of the poetic remains of 
Toru Dutt, for besides containing the series of Ballads which Toru 
herself had planned there was in it a section of miscellaneous 
poems which, according to many critics, are the best works of Toru. 
The most striking thing about the Ancient Ballads is that 
Toru is growing back into her own nation after having been 
alienated from it for a long while by two foreign literatures. One 
year’s work at Sanskrit and the inspiration of her earliest recol- 
lection of stories told by her mother bring her back to the very 
heart of India. Here all artificiality is banned, all superficiality has 
disappeared, only Toru remains, with roots which have just begun 
growing into her own land. To ask how deep these roots would 
have grown is a matter of vain and melancholy speculation ; it is 
enough to know that they are healthy and strong roots. 

It seems that Toru had planned a series of nine ballads but 
when they were discovered by her father after her death two were 
missing, or perhaps not written. He filled up the gap with “ The 
Legend of Dhruva ” and “ The Royal Ascetic and the Hind ” two 
stories which she had translated from the Vishnu Parana, and 


1. Ancient Ballads, p. xxii. 
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which had already been printed in The Bengal Magazine , October 
1876, and The Calcutta Review, January 1877, respectively. 
These two were her first experiments and are both written in 
blank verse. There is nothing notable in either translation 
or story, and Toru, it seems, was quick to discover their faults for 
thereafter she abandons blank verse entirely for purposes 
of narration. To us 

their chief interest must ever lie in the fact that they mark the 
beginning of a new phase in the development of Toru’s genius, 
namely, her desire to give expression to her intense love of 
her own land and its traditions. 1 

Of the other ballads, in the absence of dates, we may be 
permitted to have a shrewd suspicion that “Savitri”, “Lakshman” 
and “Jogadhya Uma” are the later ones in comparison with 
“Buttoo,” “Sindhn,” “Prehlad” or “Sita”, for these last four show 
in no way the accomplishment of the first three. They very 
obviously lack the strong narrative power of the others. Their 
Stories do not go with the swing with which wo have become 
familiar in the first three talcs. The characteristic common to 
most of these ballads is the octosyllabic metre borrowed from 
the English ballad form. Toru found that it lent itself very 
easily to her simple style, so she used it without hesitation. 
Besides the blank verse experiment she tried rhymed penta- 
meter, in “Sita”, and a variation on the octosyllabic measure, 
in “Sindhu”. 

What appeals to us most about these ballads, and especially 
about “Savitri”, “Jogadhya Uma”, “Lakshman” and perhaps 
"Prehlad”, is the manner in which nothing is allowed to interrupt 
the action of the poems. In “Savitri", for example, though the 
action of the story is slow in starting the later lines go with a 
breathless swing, and before you know where you are you are at 
the end of a thousand lines of rhymed verse. But neither rhyme 
nor poetry is allowed to come in the way of the story. It is 
primarily a ballad and there are no out of the way phrases, 
similes or metaphors to catch your attention and make it linger in 
dalliance with beautiful forms or words. The poet hardly ever 
emerges from the narrator and the story is left to tell itself in 
stark nakedness. Nor is it only her directness of narration that 
appeals to us so much. Together with the complete absence of 
deviation or ornament there is a ruthless frankness and a charming 
naiveness which expresses itself in all manner of ways — sometimes 


1. Das p. 331. 
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rather like a little girl’s story-telling, as for example in the ending 
of “Sindhu” — 

What is the sequel of the tale ? 

How died the king ? — Oh man, 

A prophet’s words can never fail — 

Go, read the Ramayan. 1 

or sometimes with a bewildering simplicity springing from the 
depth of her heart, as for example in “Yogadhya Uma”: — 

Absurd may be the tale I tell. 

Ill-suited to the marching times, 

I loved the lips from which it fell, 

So let it stand among my rhymes, 3 
Just such a conclusion might Chaucer’s clerk have given to his 
tale of Gentle Griselda, but whereas Chaucer abounds in such 
remarks Torn Dutt relies upon their rarity in producing the 
desired effect. It seems a far cry from Chaucer to Toru Dutt 
but we cannot help noticing other similarities too. As in Chaucer 
so in Toru characterization plays a not unimportant part. In the 
ballad of that name Savitri is all that matters and she is very 
well depicted. Every method is used to emphasize her gentleness, 
her charm and her persistence to win by love what she desires 
most. Her wisdom and understanding of life and death help her 
to preserve a calm countenance when Death has carried away her 
beloved husband. She says: — 

Man call thee Yama — conqueror. 

Because it is against their will 
They follow thee,— and they abhor 
The truth which thou wouldst aye instil. 

If they thy nature knew aright, 

0 god, all other gods above ! 

And that thou conquerest in the fight 
By patience, kindness, mercy, love, 

And not by devastating wrath, 

They would not shrink in childish fright 
To see thy shadow on their path. 

But hail thee as sick souls the light.® 

But even more vividly than Savitri has Toru painted for 
us Sita in the second ballad “Lakshman”. It is just a little 
fragment from the epic of Rama and Sita, yet this little 

1. Ancient Ballads, p. 106. 

2.. Ibid. p. 64. 

3. Ibid. p. 34. 
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fragment shows what a consummate mastery of the ballad form 
Torn had acquired. In twenty-two stanzas we seem to feel wo 
have known Sita all her life. Torn excels mainly in depicting 
women. Lakshman and Sita are alone in the forest while Rama 
has gone hunting, having left instructions that Lakshman should 
not leave Sita alone. Suddenly they hear a cry as of Rama’s and 
Sita asks Lakshman to go to his brother’s help! Her wail, her fear, 
her inward thoughts and suspicions, the very working of her mind, 
have all been depicted with amazing skill. She begs Lakshman to 
go, she persuades him, she dares him to go, 

Oh shame 1 And canst thou make my weal 
A plea for lingering ! Now I know 
What thou art Lakshman ! And I feel 
Far better were an open foe. 1 

until the weight of her logic and the force of her great love compel 
him to yield — 

Hear me, 0 Queen, ore I depart. 

No longer can I bear thy words, 

They lacerate my inmost heart 
And torture me, like poisoned swords. 2 
It has been pointed out 8 that, in this series of ballads, Hindu 
conceptions and Hindu ideals of Duty have been delineated by 
Torn Dutt with considerable power. While Savitri is the ideal 
wife, Lakshman is the ideal brother, and Sindhu is the ideal son. 
When Sindhu is dying his thoughts are still of his duty to his 
parents. His voice is heard, 

“ Oh God ! ” it said— “ I die,— I die, 

Who’ll carry home the pail ?”* 

In India a Guru, or master, is worshipped almost like a parent, so in 
Buttoo we have the ideal pupil. Buttoo was refused coaching by 
Dronachariya, who was a great master of the art of archery, 
because Dronachariya had promised Arjuna that he would teach 
him alone the greatest secret of the art — viz., aiming by ear — so 
that there would not be Arjuna’s equal in the land. Buttoo set up 
a statue of the master in secret and worshipped it and after years of 
hard practice acquired the innermost secret of archery. When 
Dronachariya and Arjuna discover that there is a third person who 

1. Ancient Ballads, p. 49. 

2. Ibid. p. 51 

3. Natesan, Torn Butt: A Sketch of her Life and an Appreciation of her 
Work, p. 19. 

4. Ancient Ballads, p. 95. 
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shares the secret with them, Bnttoo still so reveres the master who 
was his inspiration that he is prepared to do anything for him. 
Under Arjuna’s pressure Dronachariya asks Buttoo to give up his 
right thumb. That would mean the end of archery — all his years 
of patient labour in vain ! But does Buttoo hesitate ? 

Glanced the sharp knife one moment high, 

The severed thumb was on the sod, 

There was no tear in Buttoo’s eye 
He left the matter with his God. 1 2 

All this is definitely Hindu in conception, unmistakably of 
Tom’s race and country. There are references also to the Doctrine 
of Karma and belief in omens, and there is not an infrequent 
statement of the fatalistic philosophy so popular in India. 

It is my destiny, 

0 fear not thou, but pity one 
"Whose fate is thus to die. a 

Both “ The Legend of Dhruva ” and “ Sindhu ” are entirely based 
on the doctrine of Karma. But that does not for a moment mean 
that Toru was in complete accord with all the religious and phi- 
losophical teaching of her nation. There is at least one passage that 
shows unmistakably that she did not agree with that part of the 
religious teaching which advocated asceticism. The moral she 
draws from the story of “The Royal Ascetic and the Hind” 
is by no means couched in vague terms. 

Not in seclusion, not apart from all, 

Not in a place elected for its peace, 

But in the heat and bustle of the world, 

’Mid sorrow, sickness, suffering and sin, 

Must he still labour with a loving soul 
Who strives to enter through the narrow gate. 3 

It is not possible, nor perhaps desirable, to tell here 
the stories of most of these ballads. As stories they arc not 
much, but their charm lies in Toni’s telling. “ Yogadhya Uma ” 
is perhaps most representative of Toru’s best qualities. It has all 
that narrative wants and all that poetry and romance want, and we 
read on bewitched until almost with a jerk we come to the end 

They bowed before the mystic Power, 

And as they home returned in thought, 

1. Ancient Ballads, p. 88. 

2. Ibid, p. 07. 

3. Ibid, p. 70. 
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Each took from thence a lotus flower 
In memory of the day and spot. 1 

Uma is Parvati, the wife of Shiva, and “ Yogadhya” means 
sitting in meditation. The picture of the dreamy-eyed goddess on 
the water bank is almost unforgettable. The whole ballad, in fact, 
has that intensely dreamy atmosphere so symbolic of India at noon. 
The birds were silent in the wood ; 

The lotus flowers exhaled a smell 
Faint over all the solitude ; 

A heron as a sentinel 

Stood by the bank. They called,— in vain. 

No answer came from hill or fell, 

The landscape lay in slumber’s chain 
E’en Echo slept -within her cell. 

Broad sunshine, yet a hush profound ! a 
Only thoso who have been to India can know how time the 
description is. Some radiant morning, if you happen to be there, 
in the midst of the tropical foliage, you should not be surprised if 
you behold some goddess near a pellucid lake for it is a land fit for 
gods and goddesses. 

In a collection of ballads by a girl it would not be difficult to 
find faults if we want to, but in Torn Dutt there is so much that is 
good that we are inclined to close our eyes to them. It certainly is 
beside the point to show that she is still so immersed in things 
Western that she calls a temple a ‘manse’ or that she uses 
Spenserian archaisms like “ Satyavan was' he hight”. 8 These are 
temporary phases through which she had to pass and we are already 
given signs of their transitoriness in one or two of the Miscellane- 
ous poems. It is true too that her ear betrays her occasionally and 
she allows herself a wrong accent or a bad rhyme. But what 
English poet is there entirely free from lapses ! The most serious 
accusation, however, is that which comes from the eminent 
orientalist, R. W. Frazer. He says : 

The poems can never take an abiding place in the history 

of English or Indian Literature. The old ballads and legends 
have lost all their plaintive cadence, all the natural charm they 
bore when wrapped round with the full-sounding music of the 
Sanskrit, or in what lay ready to the hands of the poetess, her 
own classical Bengali. 4 

1. Ancient Ballads, p. 63. 

2. Ibid. p. 62. 

3. Ibid. p. 5. 

4. A Literary History of India, p. 432. 
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This -was written only sixteen year3 after the publication of the 
Ancient Ballads. To-day, more than fifty years have passed since 
that event and we are glad to say R. W. Frazer is proved wrong 
for Toru’s place is in both literatures. In his praise for Sanskrit 
Frazer is biased. He does not realize that, in a sense, Sanskrit is 
as much a dead language in India to-day as Greek or Latin in 
Europe. If Torn had retold the tales in Sanskrit she could not 
have chosen a surer or quicker means to oblivion. Another 
equally eminent orientalist, James Darmesteter, thought differently 
from Frazer : 

Son histoire de Savitri, cette Alceste de 1’Inde plus heureuse que 
sa soeur de Grece, s’ouvre avec une gr&ce que n’a point le texte 
original, si souvent depare par le pedantisme et la lourdeur que 
la literature classique de l’Inde a jetes sur les plus beaux motifs 
de la tradition populaire. 1 2 

So much for the plaintive cadence and full-sounding music of the 
Sanskrit ! In Bengali it might have been different, but still it 
would have been restricted to one province of India only. Thanks 
to English, to-day the whole of India reads her and appreciates her 
increasingly every day. 

But we have lingered over the Ballads very long when more 
tempting fare awaits us. The section of Miscellaneous Poems at 
the end of the volume comprises some seven of Toru’s 
original lyrics. They survey nearly the whole of her period 
of production for the earliest was written during her stay in 
England, 1870-1873, when sho was merely a child of fifteen 
perhaps, and the latest a few months before her death. They 
are very uneven in merit, the earlier ones being technically bad 
too. “Near Hastings” and “France — 1870” are both sincere and 
deeply felt and the latter has a vigour of expression which makes 
us easily overlook the ruggedness of its metre. 

Not dead, — oh no, — she cannot die ! 

Only a swoon, from loss of blood I 
Levite England passes her by, 

Help, Samaritan 1 None is nigh, 

Who shall stanch me this sanguine flood ? a 

There are two sonnets which, apart from any intrinsic poetic 
beauty of their own, are very good compositions in that form of 
verse. “The Lotus” is a quaint story of the birth of that flower, 
while “Baugmaree” has made immortal for us the place where 

1. Essais de Literature Anglaisc, p. 282. 

2. Ancient Ballads, p. 129. 
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Toru spent the greater portion of her life. It is an exquisite 
piece of landscape painting done -with a poet’s brush : — 

And o’er the quiet pools the seemuls lean, 

Red, — red, and startling like a trumpet’s sound. 

But nothing can be lovelier than the ranges 
Of bamboos to the eastward, when the morn 
Looks through their gaps, and the white lotus changes 
Into a cup of silver. One might swoon 
Drunken with beauty then, or gaze and gaze 
On a primeval Eden, in amaze. 1 2 3 4 * - 

Last comes “Our Casurina Tree”. Nothing could be better 
than to quote what Mr. E. J. Thompson says of it in the Supple- 
mentary Review at the end of Das’s book. 

One of the Stanzas drops into conventionality, and uses 
adjectives and thought that are secondhand and otiose. But the 
poem’s strength is independent of this ; and its blending of 
pathos and dignity of spirit, its stretching out of ghostly arms to 
those other haunted trees of Wordsworth’s in “Borrowdalo’, the. 
conclusion— so recalling the last work of another poet, far 
inferior in genius but dying equally young, Kirk White, in the 
touching close of: his Christiad— ail this forms a whole of 
remarkable strength and beauty, and should achieve her hope 
of placing the tree of her childhood’s memories among those, 
immortalized by ‘mighty poets in their misery dead’.® 

That is all we have of Tom’s work. Yet it is enough for us : 
to form a reasonable estimate of her poetic qualities. Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher has no hesitation in enrolling “this child of the green 

valley of the Ganges in the great fellowship of English poets”, 8 

and Sir Edmund Gosse is quite sure that a page in the history 
of English literature will be “dedicated to this fragile exotic 
blossom of song”/ The one quality that marks Toru Dutt out is 
her eager spontaneity and childlike simplicity of utterance. This 
is the keynote to her whole life as will be clear to any reader 
of her letters. On her death her father writes to her friend 
Miss Martin. 

Your letter to Toru’s address was deliverd to me this 
morning. Toru has passed from the earth. She left us last 
night at 8 p.m. and her end was perfect peace. She loved you 
very much. I have no doubt, loves you still. I shall send you 
hereafter one or two trifles to keep as reminiscences, but do not 

1. Ancient Ballads, p. 135. 

2. DaB, p. 343. 

3. Foreword to Dag’s book, p. vii. 

4. Introductory Memoir to Ancient Ballads, p. xrvii. 

12 
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find myself able to write just at present. The Lord bless yon for 
all you have been to my beloved child . 1 2 

How simple, and how brief ! There is no doubt that Toru inherited 
her simplicity and Christian piety from her father. But to these 
she adds a naiveness and freshness, for which alone if for nothing 
else, her work is worth preserving. 

Her place in Indo-Anglian literature could not be exaggerated 
even if we tried. She is distinctly the first Indian to handle 
English verse with freedom and originality, and this surprised 
many an English reader of her day. When the Sheaf was 
published it was suggested that the author was an Englishman 
hiding under the pseudonym of “ Toni Dutt But her achieve- 
ment lies not merely in her linguistic acquisition or technical 
attainment of verse forms. There was in her a true inborn poetic 
Spirit which would have found an outlet in one language or another 
sooner or later. That it was English she chose was due to 
circumstances laying it ready to her hand. That it was sooner 
and not later we are to thank our stars. Toru has gone but she 
has opened wide the gates of English poetry for her compatriots 
to follow. She had time only for a fleeting glimpse of the fresh 
fields and pastures new ; just one or two sniffs of the strange rich 
air ; she quickly gathered a posy of the flowers near at hand not 
knowing that they would have to be strewn in a moment on her 
tombstone near the gates. 

Mais elle etoit du monde, ou les plus belles choses 
Ont le piro dcstin ; 

Et, rose, elle a vdcu ce que vivent les roses, 

L’espace d’un matin . 3 


Dr. B. K. Talookdar 


1. Quoted in Dos, p. 309. 

2. Malherbe, quoted on fly-leaf of Das. 

The above is a chapter adapted from a thesis submitted to the 
University of Dublin. 



ON MEDIUMS 


To start -with, I must be fair to my reader. If the title of this 
essay has raised in him any high expectations of some sensational 
disclosures or thrilling discourses about those mysterious beings 
who form the centre and chief curiosity of spiritual seances, he will 
be disappointed. For, frankly I disclaim all intention and com- 
petence to enter into that enchanting, twilight region of psychic 
phenomena. My theme is a more modest one, and if it has less of 
the twilight about it, it is, I think, still equally enchanting. The 
mediums in which I am interested and whose meaning and signi- 
ficance I propose to investigate, are the mediums of the various fine 
arts. To be more precise, however, it is not the mediums in their 
specific characters, that in which they differ from one another and 
the qualities in virtue of which they are what they are severally, 
but their general character as medium with which I intend to deal. 
In other words, my attempt in this essay will be directed towards 
finding out what people understand and what they should under- 
stand when they talk about the medium of any art. 

It is obvious from this that I feel that the concept of ‘medium’ 
is rather a hazy one in the minds of those who employ it in their 
criticism of art in our day. In earlier times, when artists were 
more intent on producing works of art than on determining 
critically what exactly they were doing when engaged in their 
artistic pursuits and why they were doing it, they did not worry 
about analysing the mental processes involved inartistic creation and 
accessible to them at first hand, and determining which of those 
were vital and primarily relevant to their work as art and which 
were not. Lacking this critical attitude, they were inevitably led 
to echo what others who were supposed to ‘ judge ’ their works 
said about these mental processes and about their mental equipment 
as artists. Now, these ‘ judges ’ stressed those points in which the 
artist seemed to touch them, and failed to grasp or misconceived 
that essential in which he differed from them and by virtue of 
which he alone became an artist from among a crowd of otherwise 
similarly or even better endowed men and women. It was natural 
then, that the medium of art, a consideration of which takes us, to 
quote Dr Bosanquet, “ to the precise root and source of the whole 
principle of aesthetic expressiveness ” and would reveal to us “ the 
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secret of beauty ”, received scant justice from the artists in their 
utterances ; that is, I mean, they failed to recognise, always and 
explicitly, the true significance of medium, although this did not 
prevent them, so long as they obeyed their innate artistic inspira- 
tion, from realising it in their work instinctively and a3 it were 
quite unconsciously. The result is that the traditional efforts to 
clarify a concept, which become such a great help in further 
elucidating it, are sadly lacking in this case. Even when the 
importance of medium was realised, as by Lessing in his Laocoon, 
the whole discussion appears to be vitiated by an ambiguity in the 
term ‘ beauty ’ and by a failure to appreciate that specific nature 
which distinguishes fine arts from moral philosophy, science or 
any other pursuit of the human spirit, and which is the sole 
justification of their separate existence. Dr. Bosanquet also does 
not try to analyse the concept of medium in his Three Lectures on 
Aesthetic; confuses consequently, so I am afraid, medium with 
material— about which more presently — even speaks of “ the wall 
of a cave, or a plate of gold, or a scrap of paper ” as medium ; and 
misconceives the nature of poetic medium. 

Of very recent years, however, artists are becoming more 
self-conscious and, therefore, more fruitfully self -critical. On the 
other side, art critics and aesthetic philosophers are abandoning 
their judicial, a priori and humanistic attitude and are submitting 
themselves to a more truly aesthetic and, therefore, a more enlarg- 
ing, a more helpful experience. The concept of medium is at last 
assuming an importance commensurate with its necessity in artistic 
creation. A year or so ago, a reviewer, I think in The Times 
Literary Supplement, defined art as an organisation of form in 
terms of a medium. I do not think there could have been a truer 
definition than this one, if only we made sure that we under- 
stood the term medium rightly. I believe that a thorough 
analysis of this term is the first requisite of a valid aesthetic 
and that an understanding of its precise meaning and value will 
solve many of the problems which are perplexing our art critics 
and on which an apparently endless battle is now-a-days raging ; 
such, for example, as those about ‘representation’ and ‘non- 
representation’, about ‘truth’, about ‘imitation of Nature’, about 
the nature of poetry as a fine art, and several others. 

What then is a medium ? I shall enumerate below the several 
meanings of the word given by the New Oxford English Dictionary. 

1. (a) Middle quality, degree or condition. 

(b) Moderation. 

(c) Middle course, compromise. 

(d) Something intermediate in position. 
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2. Middle term of syllogism ; hence, a ground of proof. 

3. Mean, average. 

4. Any intervening substance through -which a force acts on 
objects at a distance or through which impressions are 
conveyed to the senses : e.g. air or ether. 

“ The air which is the medium of music and of all 
sounds ”. 

Hence, pervading or enveloping substance; the 
element in which an organism lives ; one’s environment. 

“ You cannot thus abstract any man from the social 
medium by which he is surrounded.” Grote. 

5. An intermediate agency, means, instrument or channel : 
also, intermediation, instrumentality, as in ‘ by or through 
the medium of ’. 

— Medium of exchange or circulation. 

“The proposition is peace. Not peace through the 
medium of war ” Burke. 

6. Painting : — Any liquid vehicle ( oil or water) with which 
pigments are mixed for use. 

(b) Any of the varieties of painting as determined by the 
nature of the vehicle employed: e.g. oilpainting, 
water colour, tempera, fresco etc. 

Photography Varnish used as a vehicle in retouching. 

7. Theatrical : — A screen fixed in front of a gas-jot in order 
to throw a coloured light upon the stage, 

A glance at these significations will at once reveal to the reader 
the fact that even in the sphere of fine arts the word medium does 
not always denote the same type of concept. You might say that 
air is the medium of music but others would perhaps, prefer to say 
that sounds are the medium of music. If you describe stone or 
marble as the medium of sculpture, you will not be meaning 
exactly the same thing as when you declare that colours are the 
medium of painting. You cannot write the following without 
involving the fallacy of the term medium : 

Air : Music :: Oil (or water) : Painting 

And then again, adapting Sir B. Brodie who wrote, “ The seal 

except through the medium of his whiskers may be said... 

(to have) no sense of touch at all”, we say, ‘The human 

being except through the medium of his ears may be said to have 
no sense of sound at all ’, we shall be using the word medium 
in yet another sense. Yet again, we can say that Shakespeare or 
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Dante expressed his vision of life through the medium of poetry 
and equally confidently assert that while Wordsworth worked in 
a poetic medium, Shakespeare did not, — using the word medium, 
in the sense in which Mathew Arnold speaks of the repulsive 
nature of Burns’s medium ( sense 4.b. ). And none of the above 
senses will fit Dr. Bosanquet’s idea of “ the wall of a cave, or a 
plate of gold, or a scrap of paper” being a medium. 

This apparent anarchy of significations and the somewhat 
indiscriminate use of the term in art criticism, now' in one sense 
and then in another, is responsible for much of the reigning 
confusion in our attitude towards art. And yet, the anarchy or 
rather the multiplicity of the meanings is not arbitrary in the 
final sense, and if we hold fast to the central idea involved in 
them, we shall be in a fair way to accomplishing our object 
which is no other than the determination of the content of the 
concept of ‘medium of art’. The central idea is, as we can 
easily see, that medium is the middle term of any process 
that is tri-termal. But all processes in this world are continuous, 
that is, for the sake of analytical treatment, multi-termal. It then 
becomes a question of relative tri-termality. We can pick out any 
group of three terms and call the middle term, medium. We shall 
be moro or less correct according as we denote more or less 
accurately the lines separating the terms. To apply this in the 
Sphere of art, that is, to processes which bring into being works of 
art, we shall have first to he clear about the first and the third 
terms. Once the exact nature and limits of these are determined, 
there should be no great difficulty about the middle term. It will 
then become apparent that the ambiguity in the use of the term 
medium in art criticism derives not from any ambiguity or con- 
fusion inherent in the very concept of the middle term, but from a 
failure to demarcate clearly the preceding and succeeding terms and 
to fix them boundaries, and from a muddle over ascertaining their 
proper nature and hence the nature of the entire process ; so that 
hazy, irrelevant or only secondarily relevant items creep into their 
contents to the utter ignoring of the strictly, primarily and 
essentially pertinent ones. It is out of this ambiguity in the initial 
and end terms that the various problems of art criticism above 
referred to arise. 

To illustrate in a general way : Air is correctly described as 
medium ( sense 4. a. ), if the first term is the object that makes the 
sound, say, a disc on a gramophone, and the third term is the ear or 
the auditory diaphragm of the listener in his easy chair. But if you 
take the singer to be the first term and the listener to he the third 
term, then the disc becomes the medium, (sense 5.).- And if 
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useability is the third term and pigment the first term, then oil or 
water will be the medium, ( sense 6. ). And so on. 

In order to fix the true meaning of the first and the third 
terms and more particularly of the end term, how then shall 
we visualise the aesthetic process ? I shall start with what seems 
to me to be the popular conception of it. It might be represented 
somewhat as follows • — 

Artist : Medium : Work of Art 

We have, as I said just now, to analyse the third term more 
particularly. For it is in relation to an end that something is a 
medium. But it would be helpful to analyse the first term first, as 
that may facilitate our approach to the other problem. Now, so far 
as the artist is concerned, it is a common fashion in criticism to 
aver that he expresses his whole personality in art. That is to say, 
in the aesthetic process the whole personality of the artist is at 
work. This proposition is, however, rather misleading and the 
treacherous term is ‘ personality ’. For personality is not a unity, 
although it may be integrated. It has various aspects and these 
aspects begin and grow out of the varied commerce of a sentient 
being with the world of things. The various aspects of a 
personality are related to the various aspects of the world of things 
and have their primary relevance in these specific relations. The 
artist at the same time that he is an artist, is also a human being, 
disturbed by animal appetites, conditioned by social responsibilities, 
indulging in political predilictions, and perhaps, stirred and agitated 
by moral and religious aspirations or cravings. Some or all of the 
aspects of his personality thus developed might be secondarily 
operative in his work. But none is primarily relevant. If he 
cannot keep them out altogether, that is because he is a human 
being and not a God. And he is a greater or a lesser artist in 
proportion as he can or cannot, deliberately or instinctively, prevent 
them from interfering with the operation of that aspect of his 
personality by virtue of which and of which alone he is an artist. 
However divergent the rest of the aspects, they do not matter in 
works of art. All artists will be equally eminent in spite of the 
divergence. A republican will paint a different picture from that 
of a monarchist, and an atheist from that of a theist. A commercial 
age will require different architecture from that of a religious 
age. The dance in which Negroes will celebrate a religious 
ceremony may not be the same as the dance of an Indian 
Gopi and Krishna. In all these cases, if, as I insist, 
the artists succeed in catching fire from the irrelevant 
aspects without letting it burn out the expression of the 
relevant aspect, they are all equally great. We might then accept 
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the proposition about the -whole personality of the artist being a t 
work in this sense, namely, that this supremely relevant aspect 
takes possession of the whole being of the artist at the moment at 
which he is in the act of executing his work to the suppression of 
others which are or might have been, as it were accidentally, 
operative. 

What then, is this aspect which alone is supremely relevant in 
works of art as works of art ? To answer this question we must 
realise that it is in its pronounced aesthetic sensibility that the 
temperament of an artist differs from that of common men. The 
artistic temperament might be called an attitude but for the 
unfortunate suggestion of artificiality which that word conveys ; 
whereas the aesthetic sensibility is an innate characteristic of the 
mental organisation of the artist. Some eminent critics have 
found difficulty in accepting a specific aesthetic emotion. Their 
difficulty has, I believe, more to do with the attribution of a specific 
emotional character to an experience which is an undoubted fact 
rather than with the very existence of that experience itself. This 
emotion, I am certain, is a function of the aesthotic sensibility. The 
aesthetic sensibility is a peculiarly keen and an exceptionally 
ready sensitiveness to sensuous impressions. Its differential quality 
resides in an acute, even poignant, delight in these sensuous 
impressions as sensuous impressions, in and for themselves, 
unencumbered or unadulterated by those accretions of thought 
construction which the growing human mind develops as it 
grows and with which it invests the sense impressions for the 
more efficient dealing with environment. This sovereign delight 
in pure sense impressions without even so much as a suspicion 
of what it ‘means’, is a fact of consciousness and a dat um 0 f the 
profoundest, almost absolute, significance for aesthetics ; and nothing 
can do more harm, both to aesthetic theory and to artistic creation, 
than a dispar-aging or a decrying of it as is the fashion, or a sub- 
limely supercilious ignoring of it as is the besetting temptation. 

In such matters, however, ‘ an inch of illustration ’ is more 
illuminating than ‘ a yard of theorising ’. I shall, therefore illustrate 
my thesis with a few simple examples. A tree is covered with leaves 
of a rich green. To the artist, supposing him to be a painter, the 
significance of the tree would lie in this colour, in its lines and its 
form. It is the greenness and the form of lines, masses . etc. that 
will hold him spell-bound. That the green foliage would offer a 
shady refuge to a weary traveller from the burning heat of the 
tropical sun is nothing to him as an artist. A dish of pomegranates 
will fill him with silent rapture at the vermilion and white of the 
seeds ; the thought that they might stop the hunger contractions 
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of Ms stomach may not even enter his mind. And although, if he 
happens to taste the fruit, it may turn out to he as disgusting to his 
palate as it was alluring to his eyes, that will not diminish one jot 
or tittle of his aesthetic joy. As Ardengo Soffici, an Italian art critic 
who is himself a painter and, therefore, ought to know, puts it, the 

painter “ non vede nella realtd stessa che un tessuto di elementi 

pittorici ”. This is most strikingly evident in the case of 

music. But I must hasten to add that it is not the same thing as 
Dr. Bosanquet’s ‘easy beauty’. Heightened to a passionate appre- 
hension of the various aspects of the universe through the sense 
organs in their rarest possible intimacy and purity, this aesthetic 
sensibility becomes the making of the artist. It is in this sense 
that art reveals truth which is reality independent of accidental 
human experiences. It is in this sense that the doctrino of ohild- 
like vision is true. 

Aesthetic sensibility, delight in sense impressions purely for 
their sensod qualities, is then the first term in the aesthetic process. 
Now what shall we say about the third term ? This is popularly 
taken to be ‘ work of art’. This term again, is obviously ambiguous. 
For that which we call a work of ait is analysable into a physical 
thing having properties which it possesses in common with several 
other physical objects which are not works of art at all, or are. 
works of a different art. A statue has the colour of its material, but 
colour is not what sculpture concerns itself with. A picture has 
weight and mass and can be felt, but felt touch qualities are not what 
we admire a picture for. Music involves bodily movements, but 
is not on that account judged as dancing is judged. And so on. 
Again, a work of art is a saleable article, and as such has economic 
value. Thirdly, the artist lives in a particular social environment 
which would offer him suggestions ; so that European painters will 
paint men wearing European clothes or Christ episodes ; Indians 
will paint men in dhoties and turbans, or one or other of their 
thousand deities ; and the Chinese will paint men in Chinese 
‘ uniform ’ or carve wonderful Bodhisattvas, Lastly, as in the case 
of modern Russian art, the work of art may have propaganda or 
‘ message ’ value. All these aspects of the work of art satisfy 
different ends. But none of these can be the tMrd term in the 
aesthetic process for none of these satisfies the aesthetic sensibility 
of the artist which is our first term. Secondly, none of these can 
be our third term because none of these is an un-variable or an 
indispensable. The third term then, can only be that which is a 
necessary attribute of a work of art ; that without which it ceases 
to be a work of art while still satisfying all the other ends ; that 
which is common to all works of art irrespective of the divergence 
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incident to the dissimilarity of other ends which they might 
severally be pursuing. This special attribute of works of art 
is beauty. 

But, ‘ what is Beauty ? ’, as a serious art imitate might ask. I 
shall content myself at the moment with describing it as that 
quality or power by virtue of which a sense impression attracts a 
person independently of any * meaning ’ which may happen to have 
been ascribed to that sense impression. In other words, it is the 
power of fascination of a particular aspect of the world of things, 
such as sound, colour, movement etc. as that aspect, that is, as 
sound, colour, movement etc. and nothing besides, not implying 
any content of meaning which becomes as it were extraneously 
attached to it through dealing with it, that is, through active 
human experience. The revelation of this fasoination is what the 
artist, so long as he remains an artist, that is,- in so far as he is 
surrendering himself to his aesthetic impulse and letting it work 
itself out in the material provided, aims at. This is, therefore, the 
third term in the aesthetic process. 

To describe the aesthetic process briefly: A peculiar and 
uncommonly acute as well as exclusively absorbing sensitiveness to 
a particular aspect of the universe, using that aspect to discover 
not-commonly-folt fascination, charm or beauty inherent in that 
aspect. The medium is the aspect of the universe ; the end is the 
revelation of the beauty dwelling, unseen by others, in that aspect ; 
and the method used is that of ‘satisfying organisation’, that is to 
say, organisation in accordance with formal principles, such as 
contrast, rhythm, balance etc. I have used the word revelatibn'ih 
the foregoing description. But to avoid any suggestion of a mystic 
element, I shall add that the aesthetic process is akin to perception 
or, more strictly, to apperception. This would also serve to 
distinguish it from thought construction, which it is likely to 
appear from its analytical statement attempted above. It is not 
necessary to consider the question of degrees of excellence in 
products when the underlying process is the same. The answer 
would not be difficult to find with the help of the concept pf ‘ higher 
unit mechanisms ’ with which the psychology of learning has made 
us familiar. 

Failure to make this distinction between the medium in which 
an artist works, which is an aspect of the universe, and his 
materials, physical objects like stone, oil paint etc. which are much 
more besides, is due to the tyranny of the eye : it has obscured 
many of the problems in aesthetics ; it is responsible for the now 
fashionable emphasis on embodiment and communication; and 
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recently it has served to elevate the materials into a false import- 
ance. Dr. Bosanquet, not having analysed the concept of medium 
threadbare, comes to the conclusion that, “ The differences of the 
great arts then are simply such differences as those between clay- 
modelling, wood-carving and wrought-iron work, developed on an 
enormous scale.” This, I humbly submit, is a false principle of 
differentiation, deriving as it does from an unimportant difference 
in the materials used; whereas the true ground of difference 
between the different arts is derived from their media, that is, 
the aspects of the world of things which they reveal ; or, in other 
words, the right kind of differentiation should proceed by a con- 
sideration of the sense organ or sense organs which become involved 
in their appreciation. The nature of the materials, whether 
clay or marble, oil paint or water colour, a fiddle or a 
piano etc., the artist will have to take into consideration and 
adapt his technique to. But this is neither an essential nor a very 
difficult part of the artist’s work, provided he is inspired by 
supreme delight in that particular aspect of the universe which is 
the chosen province of his art, and is firmly controlled by the 
principles of formal organisation. It is only non-artists or those 
who have not thought about the matter, that are intrigued by the 
materials. This is what a real artist says: “But good or bad, 
concrete is not the only material even in an industrial world. I 
have done carvings in concrete and am willing to do as many more 
as I am asked for. But stone, whether natural or artificial, and 
wood and all kinds of metal are also available. I do not carve in 
stone for aesthetic or sentimental reasons but simply because that 
is the material to hand or the material ordered by my customers...”. 
(Eric Gill in a letter to the Criterion, October, 1934.). That is to 
say, provided the carver has the proper aesthetic feeling, it does not 
matter what his material is. Aesthetic feeling is feeling aroused 
by a sensed quality independently of its meaning. This, in the 
case of a carver, is line and felt, tactile solidity as distinct from 
visual solidity. Given this aspect of line and cutaneously sensible 
solidity, let his materials differ in other aspects as they will. That 
would only raise a question of technique. This is shown by the 
history of Indian craftsmen. Describing Asokan sculpture, 
Vincent Smith observes, “Many details (of the Asokan sculpture) 
indicate that the artist in stone followed the example set by his 
fellow craftsman in wood and ivory. Indeed, ordinary Indian 
usage seems to have favoured the exercise of his skill by a carver 
in any material that came to his hand. If Asoka insisted, as he 
did, on his statuary and reliefs being executed in enduring stone, 
ire was able to utilise the services of skilled Indian workmen 
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accustomed to work in more perishable materials, who were clever 
enough to adapt then- technique to the permanent medium.” 
Commenting on the Second Quadriennal Exhibition of Italian Art 
held in Eome, in the Popolo d' Italia of 5th February 1935,Eaffaele 
Calzini alluded to the remarkable Italian sculpture, Arturo Martini, 
and related that, “ Tempo fa Arturo Martini mi esprimeva il 
desiderio di fondere nel vetro il suo monumento ad Ippolito Nievo.” 
It ms in a similar manner that Botticelli could utilise his gold 
engraving technique even in painting. And musical composers 
have not seldom found auditory images of instrumental music or 
singing rather a hindrance than a help. 

The point I wish to make is that the nature of the material, 
that is, the aspects other than the strictly relevant aspect, is only 
one of the many things, e.g., the necossity of earning a living and 
therefore the nature of market demand, his intellectual or other 
prepossessions, the nature of tools available etc., which the artist 
will have to take into consideration without letting his art become 
subservient to them. If certain forms are not realisable in marble 
while they are realisable in, say, clay, that constitutes no more 
valid an argument than that a statue cannot be made to dance. You 
cannot by taking irrelevant impossibilities into account extend the 
scope of relevant attributes, thus. You cannot make medium 
synonymous with material. Interest in the irrelevant aspects 
might be common to the artist and other men. But it is his 
unbounded, pure joy in his medium, that is, in that particular 
aspect of the universe which is the domain in which his art moves, 
that makes him and him alone an artist, — a painter, a sculptor, a 
musician, an architect and so on. 

To perceive that medium is an aspect of the world of things 
apprehended through a sense organ, significant per so and without 
any addition of knowledge-content or ‘ meaning ’, is to take the first 
step towards putting Aesthetics on a scientific basis. Since the 
aspects of the universe are apprehended through the sense organs, 
there will be as many aspects as there are sense organs. To each 
sense organ will then correspond one pure art. Then there will be 
different orders of arts according to their purity. Relative purity 
will depend upon the number of sensed aspects involved. The 
greater the number of these, the less pure the art. The reason for 
this can be stated thus; lateral distribution of mental energy 
involves less keen vertical penetration. By attending to two 
aspects at once you fail to imbibe the whole significance of either 
one. You are impeded in the full enjoyment of one, and therefore 
of completely understanding that one, because you are distracted 
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by the other. You get the maximum of joy if, whatever the 
Constant of your mental energy, all of it is directed into one sense 
channel. We shall thus be able to evolve a new and a more scientific 
ascending and descending order of fine arts, at the top of which 
will be music and at the bottom poetry. The mighty poets will 
resent this, for they have all along arrogated to themselves a pre- 
rogative, premier position on the Mount of Parnassus. But they 
have been, directly or indirectly, responsible for so much of what 
has vitiated art appreciation and aesthetics that they can hardly 
complain if Nemesis at last overtakes them. 


B. S. Mardhekar 



THE ‘UNCONSCIOUS’ THROUGH THE AGES. 

( Concluded . ) 

The first part of this paper 1 2 may he epitomised thus : To 
facilitate the analytic treatment of the subject, we distinguished 
mainly between two types of unconscious mental activity, viz., (a) 
the psychological, and (b) the metaphysical, with a subdivision .of 
the former into (i) the innate, (ii) the acquired, and (iii)'the 
Freudian. Then came a sketch of the New Psychology followed 
by a statement of the purpose and procedure of the whole essay. 
Here we took up the subject proper. We reviewed the situ- 
ation from Protagoras to Aristotle — the Ancient Period of our plan 
— and concluded that a gradual but distinct advance is noticeable in 
the evaluation of the extra-conscious mental activity as a factor of 
vital importance in the genesis and the variegated growth of 
human life. 

And now we prooeed to ascertain the attitude of the moderns 
towards the ‘unconscious’*. For ready reference, I may here 
repeat the rest of the plan which is as follows. 

I. B. Second Period : Modern and Contemporary. 

(a) (1) Leibnitz ( 1646-1716 A. D. ). 

(2) Herbart ( 1776-1841 A. D. ). 

(3) Schopenhauer ( 1788-1860 A. D. ). 

(4) Hartmann ( 1842-1906 A. D. ). 

(b) Samuel Butler and others including Henri Bergson 

and Frederick Myers. 

General Considerations. 

II. Unconscious op the New Psychology. 

(a) Its Theoretical Aspects. 

(b) Its Practical Aspects. 

III. Retrospect. 

I. B. SECOND PERIOD : MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY. 

About the philosophers included in this section, I have to add 
a preliminary remark. There are writers who have already taken 
notice of some of these thinkers as forerunners of Freud in 
respect of his theory of the unconscious. But my excuse for their 
mention here is that the very historical perspective which I have so 

1. Published in the January issue of this Journal. 

2. For the aim of the present enquiry see the first part 
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far adhered to necessitates an account of their contribution to the 
understanding of the relation -which subsists between the unconsci- 
ous and conscious sides of our mental life. It is also necessary to 
guard against a possible confusion. The division into (a) and (b), it 
must be remembered, does not correspond to modern and con- 
temporary respectively. It rests, more or less, on the relative im- 
portance of the thinkers from the point of view of our aim. It is 
on the same ground that the unconscious of the New Psychology 
is accorded a seperate treatment. 

(a) ( 1 ) Leibnitz {1646-1716 A.D). 

Leibnitz is the first philosopher to invest the term unconscious 
with a definite technical sense. It is a concept which characterises 
both his metaphysics and psychology. Accordingly it may be 
distinguished in two ways: (i) the primary and the compre- 
hensive which is the metaphysical ; and, (ii) the derivative and 
the restricted which is the psychological. 

(i) The Metaphysical Unconscious. 

The doctrine of monads, the principle of pre-established 
harmony, and the law of continuity are the three fundamental 
principles which govern Leibnitian thought in all its aspects. 

Satisfactory solution of the riddle of the universe, Leibnitz 
held, depends entirely on an appropriate unit, a unit which must be 
real and indivisible in pne. To be real, it cannot be quantitative, 
for then it would fail to satisfy the other condition ; to be in- 
divisible, it cannot be a particular in space and time, for the Reality 
of Leibnitz is not an aggregate but a genuine continuum, the 
Reality which somehow expresses itself through each of its parts 
and can be related to it only dynamically. Such a unit can only 
he conceived in terms of quality, intensity, or rather force. Thi 3 
unit which. tries .to. express the whole and become it necessarily 
imp}ies certaia other essentials. It has Perception 8 and Appetition*, 
characteristics which may crudely be described as ‘ knowing ’ and 
-willing ’. Perception is the. quality in virtue of which the 
* simple substance ’, or the ‘ metaphysical point represents an 
aspect of the universe, while ‘appetition’ keeps it continually 
striving to. realise the possible. It is this unit which Leibnitz 
dubbs a ‘ monad ’. 

3. i. e., ‘The pasing condition which - involves and represents a multi- 
plicity in the unit {unite) or in the simple substance ’. Leibnitz’s 
Mimdology,- § 1. Unless otherwise stated, my references to the works by 
Leibnitz will be to Latta’s edition, Oxford, 1898. 

4, i, e., The activity of the internal principle which produces change or 
passage from one perception to another V/it'd, § 16. 
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A monad is essentially individual, a unique representation of 
the -whole universe. ‘Every monad is, in its own way, a mirror of 
the universe’ 6 . It is an entirely self-subsistent microcosm. ‘The 
monads have no widows through which anything can come in or 
go out’ 8 . They are mutually exclusive. There is, however, ‘the 
pre-established harmony between all substanoes since they are 
representations of the same universe ,T . Every monad again is in a 
state of perpetual flux. It ‘ is subject to change, and further that 
this change is continuous in each ’ 8 . Thus indivisibility and reality 
imply unity, activity and continuity as the three distinguishing 
characteristics of a monad. 

There are monads of all degrees of diversity. All the contents 
of the world are classified into three big classes of monads on an 
ascending scale, from bare or unconscious monads to rational or 
self-conscious monads, according to their representative capacity 
which varies from petites perceptions (little or confused perceptions) 
to apperception. By the latter term, Leibnitz means consciousness 
or the reflective knowledge of perception, and further adds that it 
‘ is not given to all souls nor to the same soul at all times ’ 8 . And 
though no two monads can be identical in their nature, there 
prevails an absolute psychic unity between the lowest and the 
highest 10 . Men, animals, plants, fossils, and the so-called dead 
matter, 11 — all are thus linked up in a chain headed by Monas 
tnonadum, the highest of monads, which is God. This God, we are 
told, 4 governs minds (esprits) as a prince governs his subjects, and 
indeed as a father looks after his children ; while, on the other hand, 

6. Ibid., § 63. 

6. Ibid., §7. 

7. Ibid., § 78. cf. 4 He who sees all might read in each ’ (monad) ‘what is 
happening everywhere, and even what has happened or shall happen 
observing in the present that which is far off as well in time as in space’. 
Ibid., § 61. 

8. Ibid., § 10. This is one of the many ways in which the law of con- 
tinuity operates. 

9. Leibnitz, Principles of Nature and Grace, § 4. 

10 . We have here both the negative and the positive sides of the law of 
continuity, viz., the law of the Identity of Indiscernibles and the 
principle of the serial gradation with an imperceptible qualitative 
difference between its constituents. 

11 . Leibnitz sees nothing in the world which can be called ‘unconscious’ 
in the sense of being ‘inanimate,’ i.e., ‘incapable of being aware of 
something at some time’ — one of the meanings distinguished by 
C. D. Braad (The Mind and Its Place in Nature. London. 1926. 
p. 354). 
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he deals with substances as an engineer works with his machines ,12 . 
He is all activity, absolute perfection. Next to Him stand the 
rational monads, human beings ; then follow in their respective 
order, the other members of this hierarchy of monads. ‘ All nature ’ 
thus * is a plenum ,’ 18 full of life . 11 ‘ There is nothing fallow, nothing 
sterile, nothing dead in the universe, no chaos, no confusion, save 
in appearance, somewhat as it might appear in a pond at a distance, 
in which one would see a confused movement and, as it were, a 
swarming of fish in the pond, without separately distinguishing the 
fish themselves ’ 1B . 

Leibnitz thus is a thorough going mentalist and his system an 
attempt to establish the omnipresence of mind in nature. There is 
nothing which can be called lifeless. Even a stone has perception, 
only that it is unconscious. Unconscious perception, in other words, 
is not the absence of consciousness but the limit of consciousness. 
Besides unconscious perception, there are two other degrees of 
perception, one higher than the other, which characterise the 
conscious and the rational monads respectively. These are conscious 
perception and apperception. Leitnitz’s metaphysical theory 
explains, in this way, the noumenal variety of the world in terms 
of various degrees of clearness and distinctness of perception. And, 
the- concept of the ‘ unconscious ’ as entering into this metaphysical 
explanation of the universe exemplifies, in a way, the unconscious 
mental activity of the metaphysical type. The bearing of the 
' unconscious ’ on the ‘ conscious ’ and the * self-conscious ’ perception, 
and the continuity which makes possible this perceptual activity 
show us the scientist in Leibnitz. His was the first attempt to 
demonstrate the pressing need of penetrating into the individuality 
and indistinguishability of things for the onward march of science. 
Its psychological value lies in its principle of all-pervading 
activity and the subversion of the traditional concept of 
consciousness 18 . 

12. Leibnitz, New System, § 6. Referring to this distinction ‘ between the 
souls of animals and the spirits of men’, Ward rightly observes that 
Leibnitz in admitting this difference, which virtually amounts to a 
difference in kind, disregards ‘his cardinal principle of continuity ’ 
(Realm of Ends, Snd ed., Cambridge, 1912, p. 91). 

13. Leibnitz, Principles of Nature and Grace, § 3. 

14. Ibid., § 1. 

15. Monadology, § 69. 

16. Descartes’ ‘consciousness,' for instance, is Leibnitz’s apperception. It 
is thiB feature especially which makes Leibnitz the forerunner of 
Herbart, Schopenhauer, and Hartmann, 

14 
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(ii) The Psychological Unconscious. 

It is mainly the New Essays on the Human Under- 
standing 17 , Leibnitz’s rejoinder to Locke’s famons Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding 1S , which embody his views on 
psychological and epistemological problems. The central question 
at issue between Locke and Leibnitz is ‘ whether the soul, in itself, 
is entirely empty, like a writing-tablet on which nothing has yet 

been written ( tabula rasa), and whether everything that is 

inscribed upon it comes solely from the senses and experience ; or 
whether the soul originally contains the principles of several notions 
and doctrines, which are merely roused on certain occassions by 
extornal obj ects ’ l0 . Leibnitz’s reply to the first part of the question 
is in the negativo, to the second in the positive. Leibnitz strikes a 
via media between two almost opposite points of view, of Descartes 
and Locke respectively, by postulating a view of mind endowed, at 
its birth, quite independent of the senses, with certain dormant or 
innate ideas which the senses ‘ awake ’ but do not ‘ create ’. The 
senses and what we call the phenomenal contents of the world thus 
play their part in the process of acquiring knowledge. Senses 
provide occasions for ideas, rendering the latter a very substantial 
help to become explicit, but creative power they have none. Sense 
knowledge is confined to particulars, it is real but very partial 80 . 

In the process of knowledge a momentary sense experience is 
not followed upon immediately by an explicit awareness of the 
innate ideas. Sense perception and apperception of innate ideas 
are two ends, start and finis respectively, of a serial process of 
awakening on an ascending scale with reason at the helm— reason 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of man. Leibnitz thus 

17. The New Essays were written about the year 1700, but were published 
in 1766, 49 years after the death of the author. I shall rely mainly on 
the Introduction to this work which gives a good summary account, by 
Leibnitz himself, of the whole argument. 

18. Locke’s position, so far as it concerns us here, may crudely be stated as 
follows. As an empiricist, Locke holds that the mind, at birth, is an 
‘empty cabinet’ without any property of its own. Experience is the 
home of our ideas which are distinguished as simple and complex. 
The former are to be ascribed to sense, i. e., perception, the latter to a 
further stage, viz., reflection. It is interesting to note, from the psycho- 
analytic point of view, that, for Locke, environment, as the store-house 
of the occasions of our experience, comprises even the pre-natal period. 
(For these points see Locke’s Essay, Fraser’s ed., Oxford, 1894, pp. 48ff., 
184ff.) 

•19. Leibnitz, New Essays, p. 360, 

20. Ibid., p. 362. 
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maintains that 1 -we are, so to speak, innate to ourselves ’ and the 
fact that we cannot consciously perceive what is innate in us is to 
be attributed to our ‘ distractions and wants ,ai . To illustrate the 
distinction between the- tabula rasa view of mind and his own, 
Leibnitz likens mind to * a block of veined marble ’ particularly 
susceptible to the figure of Hercules rather than any other. In 
such a stone, he says, Hercules may somehow be said to be innate, 
though labour would be needed ‘ to uncover the veins ’ and get the 
figure out. ‘ It is thus ’, he proceeds, ‘ that ideas and truths are 
innate in us, as natural inclinations, dispositions, habits or powers 
(virlualites), and not as activities (actions), although these powers 
are always acoompained by some activities (actions), often im- 
perceptible which correspond to them ’. 22 

The main result of Locke-Leibnitz- controversy has come to be 
this. For Locke the creative agency lies exclusively in sensory 
experience, mind being a derivative something ; for Leibnitz 
activity is the essence of mind or soul, the occasions of experience 
being merely of secondary importance. Leibnitz maintains that 
mind always thinks, though it may not be conscious of the process 
all the time. We may often be without apperception and reflection, 
but we are never without perceptions, perceptions which are vague 
and confused. To explain the process from the petitcs perceptions 
(which are the confused or unconscious perceptions) to apper- 
ception or self-consciousness, Leibnitz specially chooses ‘the 
illustration of the moaning sound of the sea, which we notice when 
we are on the shore * In order to hear this sound as we do, we 
must hear the parts of which the whole sound is made up, that is 
to say the sounds which come from each wave, although each of 
these little sounds makes itself known in the confused combination 
of all the sounds taken together, that is to say, in the moaning of 
the sea, and no one of the sounds would be observed if the wave 
which makes it were alone. For we must be affected a little by the 
motion of this wave, and we must have some perception of each of 
these sounds, however little they may be ; otherwise we should 
have perception of a hundred thousand waves, for a hundred 


21, Ibid., p. 366-60. Italics mine. 

22. Ibid., p. 367. The distinction which Leibnitz makes between innate 
ideas and the occasions of experience may well be compared with the 
interpretations of Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence and of Aristotle’s 
bipartite division of reason respectively which we have followed (see 
the first part of this paper). Leibnitz himself derives, in this connec- 
tion, an authentic support from the rational part of Plato’s doctrine of 
reminiscence (p. 368). 
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thousand nothings cannot make something ’ ° 3 . Leibnitz applies 
this logic to the working of mind in general. Even during the 
so-called profoundest sleep, we are perceiving, may be very feebly, 
for ‘ we should never be wakened by the greatest noise in the 
world if we had not some perception of its beginning which is 
small’ 21 . 

It is not very easy to ascertain the exact nature of the relation 
of the petites perceptions to the innate ideas. Crudely, it may be 
stated as follows. Human soul is a monad and as such it is the 
ultimate source of all its ideas. Ideas thus are all innate. But to 
know the existence of these innate ideas, mind has to pass through 
a process which may be described as the process of knowledge. It 
is a process of progressive becoming, from confusion to distinctness, 
a sort of organic growth. It is only in this way that ideas can 
become clear and distinct. Confused perception then is an internal 
state, a vague representation of things outside mind with which 
the mind comes into contact during the course of experience. 
Confused perception, in other words, grows into a clear and distinct 
idea with the help of experience. 

Leibnitz brings out clearly the role of petites perceptions in the 
mental life of an individual in the following passage. ‘Petites 
perceptions have... through their consequences an influence greater 
than people think. It is they that form this something I know not 
what, these tastes, these images of sense-qualities, clear in combina- 
tion but confused in parts, these impressions which surrounding 
bodies make upon us, who contain infinity, this connexion which 
each being has with all the rest of the universe. It may even be 
said that in consequence of these petites perceptions the present is 
big with the future and laden with the past, that there is a 

conspiration of all things and that in the least of substances 

eyes as penetrating as those of God might read the whole succession 
of the things of the universe’ 3 ®. It is these unconscious perceptions, 

23. New Essays, p. 372. William James refers to this part of Leibnitz’s 
argument as ‘ an excellent example of the so-called “ fallacy of divi- 
sion’”. See his The Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, New York, 1890, 
p. 164. For a similar view, see also Broad, Mind and Its Place in 
Nature, London, 1925, pp. 406-408. 

24. New Essays, p. 372. The line of argument which Leibnitz adopts here 
illustrates how the metaphysician or the Psychologist in Leibnitz is 
victimised by the mathematician in him — a fact which affects a good 
deal Leibnitian thought in generaL 

25. New Essays, pp. 372-73. James. Ward asks the psychologist to ponder 
over these observations. He himself refers to them in explaining the 
subject-object relativity and the idea of the presentational continuum 
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Leibnitz argues, that constitute ‘ the identity of the individual ’ and 
explain the ‘ wonderful pre-established harmony of body and soul 
and, indeed, of all Monads or simple substances’ 20 . The source of 
all actions which are not preceded by any conscious deliberation on 
the part of the agent iB to be found, we are told, in pelites 
perceptions. And what Leibnitz adds is more important : * They 
muse that uneasiness which I show to consist in something which 
differs from pain only as the small from the great, and which 
nevertheless often constitutes our desire and even our pleasure, 
giving to it a leind of stimulating relish \* 7 Will, which strives 
after the Good, also has its source in the region of these peiites 
perceptions, the unconscious and the unnoticed elements that 
collectively form the breeding place of desires in general. ‘ In a 
word’, Leibnitz writes, ‘ unconscious ( insensible ) perceptions are 
of as great use in pneumatics as imperceptible ( insensible ) 
corpuscles are in physics ; and it is unreasonable to reject the one 
as the other on the ground that they are beyond the reach of 
our senses’ 28 . 

We may now try to put the views of Leibnitz about mind and 
its working in genex-al terms. Leibnitz with all his talk about unity 
and continuity, distinguishes sharply between souls and spirits, i.e., 
animals and human beings. It is a distinction of kind rather than 
of degree. This becomes clear, for instance, from the difference he 
makes between the nature of the relation of God to men and 
animals respectively. He speaks of Him as a prince or a father in 
relation to men and as an engineer in relation to animals. More- 
over, reason, we must remember, is the monopoly of minds 
only. Spirits (i. e., minds) alone have the power of self- 
conciousness and enjoy the status of dominant monads on which 
depend those colonies of monads, our bodies. 

The implications of Leibnitz’s theory of the unconscious, from 
the psychological point of view, are manifold. Mind is innate to 
itself : on this view of mind, we may look upon the hypothesis of 
the existence of innate ideas in an implicit state and in absolute 
independence of the sensory experience as the innate Unconscious. 

which extends indefinitely beyond what can be clearly perceived, ‘The 
problem for psychology’, according to Ward, ‘is to ascertain the 
successive stages in the advance from one form of experience or know- 
ledge to the other’. (Psychological Principles, Cambridge, 1918, pp. 30-33.) 
See also Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology, tr., London, 1912, p. 78. 

26. New Essays, pp. 373-74. 

27. Ibid., p. 375. 

28. Ibid., p. 276. 
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What the senses do is to help reason to work the transition from the 
implicit to the explicit 30 . This variety of the Innate Unconscious 
cannot possibly be described as the Hereditary Unconscious. In no 
way it is possible to offer, on scientific lines, a demonstrative proof 
of what we have here called the Innate Unconscious in connection 
with Leibnitz’s view of mind. The most that a sympathetic 
reader of Leibnitz can do is to point out to geniuses like Srinivas 
Ramanujan, F. P. Ramsay, and Leibnitz himself 80 . 

Irrespective of the possibility or otherwise of the existence of 
the Innate Ideas, we may consider what may be called the Acquired 
Unconscious in the philosophy of Leibnitz. However insignificant 
may be the knowledge of the subconscious processes in the eyes of 
the psycho-analysts, it is to the great credit of Leibnitz that he did 
a pioneering work in presenting to the philosophic world a tolerably 
consistent theory of their working and importance in tho mental 
life of an individual. Consciousness, he showed, is just a fleeting 
phase of mind, but it is the subconscious which constitutes the 
identity of the individual, subsisting through thousand and one 
imperceptible influences to which our minds are susceptible every 
moment. The sustenance of the process of cognition depends upon 
two factors, viz., the unconscious assimilation and the recognition 
of what is already acquired. Perhaps it is this aspect of Leibnitz’s 
thought which Flugel has in view when he observes: ‘ Petites 
perceptions constituted the first clear statement of anything 
approaching the modem doctrines of the Unconscious’ 81 . 


20. It should be observed that, like Plato and Aristotle, for Leibnitz too 
reason, in one form or another, constitutes the essence of man. Further- 
more, all the three hold that the perceptual process leads to the concep- 
tual — for Plato it may lead to the knowledge of ideas, for Aristotle it 
may culminate into a life of contemplation, for Leibnitz it may bring 
abont the explicit awareness of The Innate Ideas. 

30. I have already referred to Hontmasson’e admirable study, Invention and 
the Unconscious (London, 1031) on certain points (first part). At this 
stage of study of Leibnitz’s psychology, two observations of Montmasson 
are worth mentioning. First, 1 Consciousness is the immediate, spon- 
taneous, or reflective knowledge of the internal states and phenomena of 
the mind by the mind itself and by the mind alone’ {Ibid., p. 3). 
Second, All of us, in various degrees, obey the same psychological laws, 
and invent to a certain extent. Bnt in the case of the majority, the 
creative work remains obscure and nameless, because it does not attain 
a sufficiently high degree. The true invention is a maximum point, the 

inventor a hero of truth In the pursuit of progress, good minds 

may reach the peaks’ {Ibid., p. 25-26). 

31. A Hundred Years of Psychology, Duckworth, 1933, p. 18. 
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Leibnitian Unconscious, however, is at great variance from the 
current Freudian concept of the Unconscious. The ‘ unconscious 
of Leibnitz is active, shapes a good deal our conscious life and thus 
directs the ordinary course of experience, while that of Freud is 
‘ active and unconscious ’, its revival being possible only with the 
help of a Freud. If we describe the former as the ‘normal 
unconscious’, the latter may be called the ‘abnormal unconscious’. 
The * unconscious ’ of Leibnitz, in other words, is, in a sense, the 
‘ preconscious ’ of Freud. 

It would then be contended that in respect of their theories 
about the unconscious, Leibnitz and Freud are poles apart. But in 
dealing with the problem of the unconscious at least, we run a risk 
if we take things at their face value. We must probe deep to get 
to the core of things. Leibnitz, we must remember, speaks of the 
‘ unconscious ’ when he is replying to Locko from within the four 
walls of his study. Freud, with Brener preceding him, strikes 
upon the ‘ unconscious ’ when he is treating abnormals in a mental 
hospital. True, their findings, equally as their references, widely 
differ. This difference is an established fact, but the question is 
whether it is totally irreconcilable. 

The gulf which appears to separate the two views is far from 
being impassable. Two observations of Leibnitz, selected almost at 
random, would make this point clear. First, the one (already cited 
above : the italicised remark, p. 109) where Leibnitz shows the causal 
relation of the petites preceptiuns to the condition of ‘ uneasiness ’. 
The other is about the wonders- of dreams : ‘ We invent without 
trouble (but also without willing it) things which in our waking 
hours, we should have to think long in order to hit upon ,sa . To 
me, these observations appear to be so very rich with far-reaching 
implications that I can conceive of no possible reason why Psycho- 
Analysis should not have begun its life two hundred year's earlier 
only if Leibnitz had the privilege of enjoying the stimulating 
company of the neurotics. As it is, however, Leibnitz and Freud 
stand quite close in two very important respects. Both believe in 
the principle of activity as applied to mind, and find in what they 
individually call the ‘unconscious’ the explanation of the 
inexplicable. 

(2) Herbart (.1776-1841 A. D.). 

Herbart shows Freud on the horizon. If Aristotle laid the 
foundations of scientific psychology, Herbart fathered what may be 
called Independent Psychology. Aristotle asserted the existence 
of Psycholog y, Herbart claimed for it an independent status. It is 
32, Leibnitz, Principles of Nature and Grace, p. 424. Italics mine. 
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Herbart who inaugurated the systematic movement to place 
Psychology on a par with other sciences. Naturally so pioneering 
a work cannot fail to make a distinct advance in respect of the 
‘unconscious’, which, all along the development of Psychology, 
has been forcing the recognition of its importance on the imagin- 
ation of scholars. As Boring observes : ‘ Leibnitz foreshadowed 
the entire doctrine of the unconscious, but Herbart actually 
began it’ 8S . 

All new movements show traces of their past. It should not 
surprise us in the least if Herbart, quite knowingly, plays a 
metaphysician in propounding his psychological doctrines. He 
postulates as the subject of mental life a soul which is simple but 
active. We are further told that this soul is a ‘ real ’ 81 — a psychic 
‘real’— among other ‘reals’. It is unknown and unknowable. It 
is the source of the first activity as also tire agent which renders the 
unity of the individual possible. Self-preservation is its essence. 
That is, so far as it can be broadly stated, the metaphysics of 
Herbartian psychology. 

Herbart starts with experience as his basis and tires to make 
psychology a science by developing his theory on mathematical 
lines. An inner state or states of mind would be, according to 
Herbart, the function of the variety of external conditions. 
Objective disturbance followed by a subjective reaction goes to 
make what we call experience 80 . The explanation, which Herbart 
offers, of the interaction between the psychic ‘real’, viz., the soul, 
and other ‘reals’, viz., constituents of the outer world, needs to be 
elaborated, for it contains ideas which form the nucleus of his 
views about the ‘unconscious’. 

Herbartian psychology is a science which attempts to formulate 
and expound a systematic theory of the ‘self-preservations’ of the 
soul. Ideas (in the Lockion sense) are the expressions of this 
tendency of the soul to preserve itself when it is disturbed by other 
‘ reals Considered apart from their conditions and interrelations, 
these presentations or bits of experience are, it must be remember- 
ed, ‘reals’ by themselves, mutually independent, and have a 

33. A History of Experimental Psychology, London, 1929, p. 246. 

34. According to Herbart’s metaphysics, our knowledge of things cannot 
transcend 1 appearance ’, appearance which necessarily implies being, a 
‘real’. 

35. Here Herbart reminds us of Locke, the leader of English empiricism. 
But in view of the acute differences which distinguish the two psycholo- 
gies, this common feature loses all its significance. The differences will 
come out as we proceed. 
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dynamic force which is manifested in then- tendency towards self- 
preservation. They are thus unalterable by anything external. It 
is to these self-preserving ‘reals’ that Herbart attributes the static 
variety of the world. All change is appearance. Things appear to 
us different at different times because we see them in different 
relations. The idea of dependence again is due to our inability to 
apprehend the reality behind the appearance of things. 

Consciousness provides a dancing floor for these active entities, 
but they have to dance to certain tunes. Definite quantitative 
principles regulate the interplay of ideas per ae. At the outset two 
ways are quite obvious, co-operation and non-co-operation. Likes 
co-operate, unlikes do not. Non-co-operation means neither 
surrender nor compromise, it is conflict. Strength of the opponents 
usually decides a conflict, and Herbart’s dynamic forces are no 
exception to this general rule. Here we are already in the midst 
of Herbart’s theory of the ‘unconscious’. , What Herbart must 
oxplain is the phenomenon of exclusion of ideas rather than of 
combination, the state of conflict rather than of harmonious 
blending. 

Perhaps Herbart has in mind the nature of human relations 
when he speaks of the relation between consciousness and presenta- 
tions. He gives us something analogous to sympathy, apathy, and 
antipathy, though the analogy is rather crude. The movement of 
an idea or a presentation incessantly struggling to preserve itself is 
confined within two extremes, between a state of absolute freedom 
and a state of entire inhibition. During the course of this 
movement three relations are possible between presentations them- 
selves, viz., fusion, complication and inhibition. When an in-going 
presentation is in harmony with that presentation which is on the 
summit of consciousness, i.e., when they come under the same 
department of sense fusion takes place (red and blue, for instance, 
fusing into violet) ; when they have nothing in common either to 
make friends or to fight complication is the result (a colour and a 
sound, for instance) ; and fight ensues when there are presentations 
such that they definitely oppose each other, one striving to suppress 
the other : this is the state of inhibition ; inhibition may be said to 
be complete when the presentations at war are equally strong and 
balance each other, but if one side is more forcible than the other, 
the surplus force automatically secures a place in consciousness. 
Consciousness thus is constituted by an equilibrium of conflicting 
forces. Inhibited ideas which have not crossed the threshold of 
consciousness but have been able to keep hovering somewhere 
above it are still actual and may succeed in getting back into 

ID 
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consciousness as soon as they have gathered sufficient force by 
uniting with others of their kind to meet the opposing ideas, or 
else when these latter have become weak enough to be conquerable. 
Those ideas, on the other hand, which have been pressed below 
the threshold exist only as tendencies or impulses. But no 
idea, as we see, is lost or completely destroyed. And what needs 
to be specially observed is that Herbart, by admitting the possibility 
of some ideas transforming into impulses or tendencies, subscribes 
also to the possibility of a double stimulus, external and internal . 80 

Now the question arises : Consciousness in itself being transi- 
tory, what is it that controls all this shuffling of ideas subsequent 
to the stage of the first activity, soul being just the starter ? It is 
a group of ideas — ‘ apperceptive mass ,37 as Herbart calls it — which 
has increasingly gathered enough strength during the psychic life 
of an individual to dominate, guide and control his psychic 
activity. This is the ‘ ego ,8e or ‘ I ’ which forms the index to the 
psychic life of an individual. 

The foregoing account of the Herbartian psychology leaves no 
room to doubt that it differs fundamentally from the system which 
i’reud has been developing. This difference, however, should not 
surprise us in the least, for we must not forget that their very 
fields of activity as also their purposes arc anything but common. 
The immediate goal of Ilerbavt’s psychology was to build a sound 
system of education. His was, more or less, an epistemological 

36. This discussion suggests a reference to Leibnitz’s law of continuity, the 
principle of activity, and the doctrine of petite-* perceptions. 

37. A term reminiscent of Leibnitz again. ‘ Apperceptive mass ’ is a 
relatively stable group of already assimilated presentations which 
dominates the psychic activity of the individual. 

38. Flugel, who takes good notice of Ilerbart-Freud relation, remarks : 
‘ Herbat’s ego... bears considerable resemblance to McDougall’s “ self- 
regarding Bentimcnt ”, which, for the latter author, is the ultimate 

determinant both of will and character The essential 

difference, here as with Freud, is that the modern writer is thinking 
primarily in terms of “instinct”, i.e., of conation. McDougall’s 
distinction between “ emotions ” as the affective aspects of instincts, 
and “ sentiments”, as complex and more or less permanent organisations 
of instincts, seems indeed to have a forerunner in Herbert's distinction 
between “ emotions'” as “ transitory variations from the state of 
equanimity ” and “ passions ” as “ rooted desires ” of a more permanent 
character’ ( A Hundred Years of Psychology, pp. 20-21). McDougall 
himself observes : ‘Herbart dealt only with abilities and ignored the 
propensities from which the former derive the energies that activate 
tVfcm.’ (The Energies of Men, London, 1932, p. 186), 
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purpose, the nurture of the intellect 89 . Freud, on the other hand, 
has been developing his theory out of his invaluable experiences 
acquired during his long service of the suffering humanity. This 
difference between Herbart and Freud is the same as the difference 
between cognition and conation, intellect and emotion. But 
difference is not the only relation which connects Herbart and Freud, 
for there is also a positive link which joins the two. Herbert's 
system is characterised by certain features which show to be full of 
meaning for a student of Psycho-Analysis, features which show 
that Herbart and Freud are brothers, only that the one thinks while 
the other feels. The ‘threshold of consciousness’, for instance, 
cannot fail to remind us of the Freudian distinction between the 
pre-conscious and the unconscious, inhibition directly suggests 
repression 40 , the impulses formed out of the totally inhibited ideas 
recall the crude impulses of Freud. 

(3) Schopenhauer (1788-1800 A.D.). 

Leibnitz gave birth to the metaphysico-psychological uncon- 
scious, Herbart developed the epistemologico-psychological un- 
conscious, Scopenhauer pioneered the metaphysico-psycho-analytic 41 
unconscious. The transition from head to heart, from cognition to 
conation, from intellect to will, is what constitutes the unique 
character of the philosophy of Schopenhauer. All the philosophers 
before him, Schopenhauer contends, placed * the tine being or the 
kernel of man in the knowing consciou s ness and acc ordin gly have 
conceived and explained the I, or in the case of many of them, its 
transcendental hypothesis called soul, as primarily and essentially 
knowing, nay, thinking, and only in consequence of this, 
secondarily and derivatively as willing They wandered in 

39. 1 To secure the reaction oi the mind upon what is offered to sense 
perception’ constitutes for Herbart * the chief object of Instruction. 1 
Herbaria A B G or Sense-perception, tr., London, 1914, Eckoff in 
the preface, p. vii. 

40. Hollingworth (in his Abnormal Psychology, London, 1931) takes notice 
of Herbart as the forerunner of 'Freud in certain respects. For parallel 
citations on the present point, see p. 141 of the book. 

41. The term, ns I use it here, is to be distinguished from the ‘ psycho- 
logical ’ by the special stress it lays upon the crude impulses or tho 
primitive instincts, cp. (I) ‘ The whole trend of Schopenhauer’s interest 
is toward the most fundamental impulses of the animal nature’ (Brett, A 
History of Philosophy, III* London, 1921, p. 83). And, (2) ‘ Schopenhauer, 
opened the eyes of phychologists to the subtle depth and omnipresent 
force of instinct’ (Durant, The Story of Philosophy, N. Y„ 1927, p. 379). 

42. The World as Will and Idea, II, London, 1909, p. 409. My references 
are to the trans. by Haldane and Kemp. 
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wilderness. Schopenhauer set himself the task of correcting 1 this 
ancient and universal radical error 

It is in The World as Will and Idea that Schopenhauer 
marshals his attack against the erring ancients. The work has more 
the character of a romance than of a philosophic system. Windle- 
bancl’s observation that ‘Irrationalism came to its full development 
in Schopenhauer ’ is a sufficient warning against any attempt to 
look for science in The World as Will and Idea. But science 
alone does not exhaust sense. 

It is humanly impossible, Kant declared, to know the essence 
of things. Tliings-in-them selves are beyond the scope of 
‘ knowledge’, for in the very attempt to know, the subjective factor 
enters and distorts the object of knowledge. This view of Kant, 
Schopenhauer also shares. But he does 'not stop there. The 
unknowability of things-in-themselves, Schopenhauer attributes to 
the helplessness and limitations of Reason. Leave the company of 
Reason and he promises you a glance of the true nature of things. 
If there be no royal road to secure entry into the inner apartment, 
Schopenhauer is hopeful of finding out a way through the backdoor. 
But he forgets that Reason is too loyal to bring about its own 
annihilation in this way. For what else is it if not Reason — may 
be bad reason— which helps Schopenhauer to dream his dream ? 

Schopenhauer would be at one with those who hold that, the 
kingdom of God is within ns. The key to the knowledge of the 
reality of things in Nature lies within ourselves. What I ain 
directly and immediately conscious of is not my body, — for my 
body is as good an object as any other, — but it is my knowledge of 
myself as willing which constitutes the kernel of my being. ‘ Our 
willing’, Schopenhauer observes, ‘is the one opportunity which we 
have of understanding from within any event which exhibits itself 
without, consequently the one thing which is known to us 
immediately, and not, like all the rest, merely given in the idea. 
Here, then, lies the datum which alone is able to become the key 

to everything else, the single narrow door to the truth ,4S . 

* Will ’ constitutes the essence of everything in the world, from a 
pebble which obeys the law of gravitation to a human being who 
strives to rule supreme over nature’s forces. ‘ The inner nature of 
everything’, says Schopenhauer, ‘ is will, and I call will the thing in 
itself’* 4 . Life is everywhere the same. It is primarily and 
essentially a struggle. Everything in the world is ceaselessly striving 
to express its own innermost nature. All will is the ‘ will to live’, 

43. Ibid., II, p. 405-6. 

44. Ibid., II, p 407. 
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a blind or an unconscious impulse to exist 1S . The difference 
between the organic and the inorganic is only a difference of degree. 
‘All the parts of nature correspond to each other, for it is one will 
that appears in them all, but the course of time is quite foreign to 
its original and only objectification, the ideas’ 10 . The world is 
will per ae. 

This is in brief the Schopenhauerian conception of the universe. 
Instead of the Leibnitian theory which sees in the world nothing 
which is not mental and thus seeks to establish the omnipresence of 
mind in Nature, we have here the revolutionary plan of Schopen- 
hauer to assert the omnipresence of an omnipotent will in the world. 
This philosophy of the unconscious 1 will’, then, presents another 
example of the metaphysical ‘unconscious which is clerly distin- 
guishable in kind from tho one which we have in the philosophy 
of Leibnitz. Schopenhauer hardly leaves room to extend any 
further the connotation of the term * will ’. 

Let us turn now to the human, which is also the more valuable, 
side of Schopenhauer’s argument. Here, two points need especially 
to be kept in mind. In the first place, his conception of ‘ will ’ is 
too crude from the point of view of scientific psychology. It 
connotes, as we have seen, the unconscious instinct and the forces 
of inanimate nature, besides those mental processes which have the 
background of conscious deliberation. Secondly, it must be 
remembered that Schopenhauer is a thorough going pessimist and as 
such a typical opponent of Leibnitz. Leibnitz contended that this 
world is ‘the most perfect actual world that is possible’ 17 , while 

Schopenhauer maintains that ‘ the world is as bad as it possibly 

can be if it is to continue to be at all’ 18 . 

On this ultra-pessimistic view of the world, pain alone is 
positive. Pleasure or happiness is a mere delusion. Desire breeds 
desire ; our desires and wishes are villainish by their very nature. 
Human life presents a sorry spectacle of a constant struggle to 
overcome pain and avoid misery. But this can never be achieved, 
for pain is nature, pleasure is only an accident and a momentary 
solace. Still we struggle, may be only to exist, and all our actions 
are just the visible manifestations of the invisible ‘will to live’. 

45. 1 Unconsciousness is the original and natural condition of all things’ 

(Ibid , I, p. 153). 

46. Ibid., I, p. 209. cp. ‘The expression, “The World as Will and Idea” 

recalls the Leibnitian view of substance as essentially appetition + per- 
ception’ (Latta, Introduction to the works by Leibnitz, p. 183). 

47. Principles of Nature and Grace, § 10. 

48. The World as Will and Idea. Ill, p. 396. 
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This ‘will, as the thing in itself, constitutes the inner, 
true, and indestructible nature of man ; in itself, however, it is 
unconscious ,4n . It is the fountain-head of all our conscious desires 
and deliberate actions. Taking the analogy of ‘a sheet of water of 
some depth’, Schopenhauer observes, ‘The distinctly conscious 
thoughts are the surface ; while, on the other hand, the indistinct 
thoughts, the feelings, the after sensation of perceptions and of 
experience generally, mingled with the special disposition of our 

will, which is the kernel of our being, is the mass of the water 

The whole process of our thought and purpose seldom lies on 

the surface, that is, consists in a combination of distinctly thought 
judgments, although we strive against this in order that we may be 
able to explain our thoughts to ourselves and others. But ordinari- 
ly it is in the obscure depths of the mind that the rumination of 
the materials received from without takes place, through which 

they are worked up into thoughts Hence it is that we 

can often give no account of the origin of our deepest thoughts. 
They are the births of our mysterious inner life. Judgments, 
thoughts, purposes, rise from out that deep unexpectedly and to our 

own surprise Consciousness is the mere surface of our 

mind, of which, as of the earth, we do not know the insido, but 
only the crust’ 50 . It is thus that Schopenhauer tries to establish 
the supremacy of Will over Intellect, to show how everything 
conscious has its source in the ‘ unconscious’. 

Will always strives and during its struggle expresses itself in 
various ways. But what is it that sets it going ? In his answer to 
this question, Schopenhauer, remarkably enough, anticipates the 
present trend of the psychology of motivation as also the modern 
view about Instinct. ‘ The will of animal creatures ’, he writes, ‘ is 
set in motion in two different ways, either by motivation or by 
instinct; thus from without or from within; by an external 
occasion, or by an internal tendency; the former is explicable 
because it lies before us without, the latter is inexplicable because 
it is merely internal. But more closely considered the contrast 
between the two is not so sharp, indeed ultimately it runs back into 
a difference of degree. The motive also only acts under the 
assumption of an inner tendency, i.e., a definite quality of will 
which is called its character. The motive in each case gives to it a 
definite direction — individualises it for the concrete case. Being 
determined by mere motivation presupposes a certain width of the 
Sphere of knowledge, and consequently a more fully developed 


49. Ibid,., II. p. 411. 
60. Ibid., II, p. 327-28 
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intellect : therefore it is peculiar to the higher animals, quite pre- 
eminently, however, to man ; while being determined by instinct 
only demands as much intellect as is necessary to apprehend the 
one quite specially determined motive which alone and exclusive 
becomes the manifestation of the instinct’ 51 . Summing up the 
discussion on this topic, he observes : ‘ Instinct and action through 
mere motivation, stand in certain antagonism, in consequence of 
which the former has its maximum in insects, and the latter in 
man, and the actuation -of other animals lies between the two in 
manifold gradations according as in each the cerebral or the 
ganglian system is preponderantly developed ’. S2 All these obser- 
vations clearly show that Schopenhauer did not fail to recognise 
the modificatory influence of Intelligence over Instinct 58 . 

Schopenhauer’s position as we have reviewed it so far comes to 
be this: There is first the ‘irrational “will-in-general ” or 
universal will’. The ‘will’ is the essence of everything in the 
world. The ‘will to live’ as manifested in human life is only a 
special form of this general will. The ‘ will ’ further is by its very 
nature unconscious, a fact which is attested to by our own experi- 
ence. Consciousness is just the outward expression of an ever- 
striving and unconscious will, the only and necessary source of our 
thoughts, emotions and actions 5,1 . Further, we are told that instinct 
and motivation, the two apparently distinguishable agents, control 
the dynamics of mind. These features of Schopenhauer’s philoso- 
phy of ‘will’ are, from the point of view of the ‘unconscious’, 
valuable in themselves, irrespective of their pessimistic basis. 

Freud himself admits that he owes the conception of Repression 
to a passage in The World as Will and Idea on madness which was 

51. Ibid., Ill, pp. 96-97. 

52. Ibid., Ill, pp. 98-99. 

63. op. Jung : ‘ Although individuals are widely separated by the differences 
in the content of their consciousness, they are closely alike in their 
unconscious psychology. It is significant impression for one working in 
practical psycho-analysis when he realises how uniform are the typical 
unconscious complexes. Difference first arises from individualisation. 
This fact gives to an essential portion of the Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann philosophies a deep psychologic justification ’ ( Psjdiolugy of 
the Unconscious, London, 1921, pp. 109-10). 

54. On Schopenhauer’s view of the “ thing-in-itself ” as ‘ the vitality resident 
in the organism’, Brett observes, ‘in everything but its language and its 
excesses this view is a restatement of Aristotle’s doctrine of the funda- 
mental conation, persisting through all the scale of organic life, 
variously combined with and modified by corresponding degrees of 
conscious realisation ’ (A History of Philosophy, III, p. 82). 
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brought to liis notice by Otto Rank* 6 . Direct reference to 
Schopenhauer’s dissertation on madness would elucidate the point. 
In the conflict of Intellect and Will resulting in the victory of the 
latter, Schopenhauer finds the causal explanation of how madness 
breaks in upon mind. And further adds: * If the resistance of the will 
against the apprehension of some knowledge reaches such a degree 
that that operation is not performed in its entirety, then certain 
elements or circumstances become for the intellect completely 
suppressed, because the will cannot endure the sight of them- 
and then for the sake of the necessary connections, the gaps that 
thus arise are filled up at pleasure; thus madness appears’ 00 . 
Besides being the source of the idea of Repression, we have here 
the origin of the Freudian constructions of the Id, the Censor, and 
the Super-ego, if only we modify the passage to suit the so-called 
normals. 

The role of ‘the will to reproduce’ in the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer is as wide as it is in the Freudian theory. Sex, we 
are told, is the most formidable of instincts, the ultimate goal of 
every organism. This ‘ will to reproduce ’ influences almost all our 
actions. ‘ It is the cause of war and the end of peace ; the basis of what 
is serious, and the aim of the jest ; the inexhaustible source of wit, 
the key of all allusions, and the meaning of all mysterious hints’ 07 . 
Will Durant rightly detects in this observation a source of Freud’s 
theory of the “ wit and the unconscious ’’° 8 . 

Lastly, I may refer to what Freud calls the death instinct. 
The end of life, Schopenhauer philosophises, is destruction, death. 
Now Freud separates instincts into two main groups : ‘ The erotic 
instincts, which are always trying to collect living substance into 
ever larger unities, and the death instincts which act against that 
tendency, and try to bring living matter into an inorganic condition. 
The co-operation and opposition of these two forces produce the 
phenomena of life to which death puts an end’ 80 . In this 
connection, Freud further refers to Schopenhauer : He asks ‘Why 
should not a bold thinker have divined something that a sober and 
painstaking investigation of details subsequently confirms ? ’. But 
immediately he points out to the difference between his views 
and those of Scho penhauer : ‘We do not assert that death 

55. See Levine, The Unconscious, N. Y., 1923, p. 21. 

56. The World as Will and Idea, III. p. 169. Italics mine. 

57. Ibid., I, p. 025. 

68. The Story of Philosophy, p. 345. 

59. New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, London, 1933, p. 139 (for 
all the citations in this paragraph). 
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is the only end of life ; -we do not overlook the presence of life hy 
the side of death. We recognise hvo fundamental instincts, and 
ascribe to each of them its own aim ’. Naturally Freud does not 
wish to subscribe to the pessimism of Schopenhauer. Moreover it 
must be observed that to Schopenhauer human nature is but an 
aspect of Nature, which, in essence is ‘ will while human life is 
almost the exclusive concern of Freud. 

But with all this can we describe the ‘unconscious’ of 
Schopenhauer in strictly psycho-analytic terms ? Can we ascribe 
to the unconscious ‘ will ’ which rules over intellect, to this * strong 
blind man who carries on his shoulders the lame man who can 
see'’ 0O , the character of the Freudian Id ? The only answer to 
these and similar questions is to admit the impossibility of an 
unequivocal reply. For as Brett remarks, ‘ Schopenhauer never 
descended from his loftier speculations to consider the will in a 
scientific psychological manner ’ 01 , and, we must remember that it 
is his view of will which directly determines the nature of his 
‘ unconscious ’. Under these circumstances, the most we can 
say is that Freud is, to adopt Flugel’s words, ‘ the scientific 
successor ’ of Schopenhauer. 02 . 

(4) Hartmann (1842-1906 A. D.). 

Hartmann dethrones the ‘ will ’ of Schopenhauer, and instead 
brings in ‘ the unconscious ’ to rule the universe. This alone does 
not make any difference beyond that of terminology, for, as we saw, 
Schopenhauer’s * will ’ too is in essence unconscious. But the real 
difference lies in the connotation of the term ‘The Unconscious ’ as 
Hartmann uses it. With him * will ’ does not remain a blind 
impulse groping in the dark and somehow drifting, but it is coupled 
with Intellect from the very beginning. The following passage 
makes this clear : ‘ I designate the united unconscious will and 
unconscious idea “ the Unconscious ” . Since, however, this unity 
again only rests upon the identity of the unconsciously willing and 

unconsciously thinking subject the expression “ the 

Unconscious ” denotes also this identical subject of the unconsci- 
ous psychical functions, — a something in the main unknown, but 
of which we may at least, affirm, that besides the negative attributes 

60. The World, as Will and Idea, II, p. 421. 

61. A History of Philosophy, III, p. 82-83. 

62. An Outline of Modern Knowledge, London, 1931, p. 367. Along with 
Schopenhauer, Flugel also mentions Hartmann, and adds ‘we say 

“scientific” successor to emphasise that in his outlook he has ....been 

consistently more empirical than they, though the philosophical 
affinity between the three great thinkers is unmistakable ’. 

16 
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“ being unconscious and exercising functions unconsciously ”, ft 
possesses the essentially positive attributes “ 'willing and represent- 
ing As long as our speculation does not transgress the limits of 
individuality, this may be sufficiently clear. When -we, however, 
view the world as a whole, the expression “the Unconscious” 
acquires the force not only of an abstraction from all unconscious 
individual functions and subjects, but also of a collective, compre- 

hending the foregoing both extensively and intensively 

All unconscious operations spring from one same- subject, which 
has only its phenomenal revelation in the several individuals, so 
that the “Unconscious” signifies this One Absolute subject’ 83 . 
These observations give us in outline not only the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement between the two philosophers but also the 
nature of the Hartmannian conception of the Unconscious from the 
point of view of both motaphysics and psychology. 

The metaphysical unconscious of Hartmann need not detain us 
long. Schopenhauer contended that the world is will per se, Hart- 
mann asserts that the world is * the Unconscious ’ per se. The 
Will and Intellect synthesise and form a universal force called ‘the 
Unconscious a force from which springs the entire creation and 
on which rests all construction. The World is both ‘ Will and 
Idea’. If Schopenhauer’s philosophy is to be called ‘ irrational ’, 
Hartmann’s motaphyscis may well be styled quad-rational. The 
characteristics of activity and oneness are common to the 
metaphysical conceptions of both, but Hartmann’s special contribu- 
tion in ‘ the Unconscious ’ is the category of purpose. * In the 
Unconscious, Will and Representation are united in inseparable 
unity ; nothing can be willed which is not presented, and nothing 
can be presented which is not willed. In consciousness, on the 
contrary, undoubtedly also nothing can be willed which is not 
presented, but something may be presented without its being willed. 
Consciousness is the possibility of the emancipation of the intellect 
from the will ’ 84 . It is this ‘ Unconscious ’ which is the ground of 
all things as also of consciousness. ‘ The world is only a continuous 
series of sums of peculiarly combined will-acts of the Unconscious, 
for it is only so long as it is continuously posited. Let the Uncon- 
scious cease to will the world, and this play of intersecting activities 
of the Unconscious ceases to be ’ *\ So much for the metaphysical 
Unconscious of Hartmann. 

63. Philosophy of the Unconscious, London, 1893, Vol. I, pp. 4-5. References 
are to Coupland’s translation. 

64. Ibid, 11, p.56. 

65. Ibid,, p. 242. 
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As for the psychological unconscious or ‘ The Unconscious in 
the human mind’, Hartmann himself gives a summary of his 
arguments on this topic as follows : 

1 1. The Unconscious forms and preserves the organism, repairs 
its inner and outer injuries, appropriately guides its movements, and 
mediates its employment by the conscious will. 

‘ 2 . The Unconscious supplies every being in its instinct with 
What it needs for self-preservation, and for which its conscious 
thought does not suffice, e.g., man the instincts for comprehending 
sense-perception, for the formation of language and political 
institutions and many other things. 

‘ 3. The Unconscious preserves the species through sexual and 
maternal love, ennobles it through selection in sexual love, and 
conducts the human race historically steadily to the goal of its 
greatest possible perfection. 

‘4. The Unconscious often guides men in their actions by 
hints or feelings, where they could not help themselves by conscious 
thought. 

‘ 5. The Unconscious furthers the conscious process of thought 
by its inspirations in small as in groat matters, and in mysticism 
guides mankind to the pre-sentiment of higher, supersensible 
unities 80 . 

‘ 6. It makes man happy through the feeling for the beautiful 
and artistic production ’ s7 . 

This summary statement gives us at a glance the wide range of 
phenomena which is amenable to the influence of the Unconscious. 
Like that of Schopenhauer, Hartmann’s conception too is non- 
empirical and therefore vague. Thought and Instinct, emotion and 
intuition and even reflex activity : all these are guided by the 
Unconscious. It is not possible to read any aspect of it in strictly 
Freudian terms because the very basis differs. The essential 
character of the Hartmannian Unconscious is not Will alone 
but Will + Intellect. Its whole value lies in its extra-ordinary 
suggestiveness. 

• • • # 

(b) I now proceed to take a brief notice of the views of 
Samuel Butler, Henri Bergson, Frederick W. H. Myers, Morton 
Prince, C. CJ. Jung and Alfred Adler. 

66. cp. The subliminal theory of F.W. H. Myers below. 

67. Ibid., pp. 38-39. cp. James : * Hartmann fairly boxes the compass of 
the universe with the principle of unconscious thought. For him 
there is no namahle thing that does not exemplify it ’ {The Principles 
of Psychology, I,, N. Y., 1890, p. 169). 
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(1) Samuel Butler (1835-1902 A. D.). 

The phenomena of ‘ memory ’ -was given great prominence by 
this 19th century biologist. Butler tries to explain the world on 
psycho-physical lines and ‘ memory ’ is the basic concept which 
underlies his interpretation. * Memory ’ is made to explain not 
only the facts of heredity but even the phenomenon of evolution. 
Nature is full of life, there is no dead matter : this is the view of 
the world in which Butler finds the limiting point of the logic of 
his science — a conclusion which reminds us of the view of Leibnitz. 
And Butler contends that this all-pervading life can only be 
scientifically explained in terms of ‘ memory.’ Life and memory 
are almost co-extensive. Behaviour in general — of a man or even 
that of a stone — may be looked upon as the outward manifestation 
of an in-dwelling unconscious memory. To illustrate these aspects 
of his thought, I may here refer to a few passages from his mature 
work, Unconscious Memory 68 . 

(i) On ‘ heredity ’ and human actions in general : 

* We show that offspring has had every facility for remember- 
ing ; secondly, that it shows every appearance of having 
remembered ; thirdly, that no other hypothesis except memory can 
be brought forward, so as to account for the phenomena of instinct 
and heredity generally 80 , which is not easily reducible to an absur- 
dity ’(p. 162). 

* Our actions fall into two main classes : those which wo have 
often repeated before by means of a regular series of subordinate 
actions beginning and ending at a certain tolerably well-defined 

point and actions the details of which are indeed guided by 

memory, but which in their general scope and purpose are new. 

‘ At each point in any action of the first of the two kinds 
above referred to there is a memory (conscious or unconscious 
according to the less or greater number of times the action has 
been repeated), not only of the steps in the present and previous 
performances which have led up to the particular point that may 
be selected, but also of the particular point itself ; there is, there- 
fore, at each point in a habitual performance a memory at once of 
like antecedents and of a like present ’ (pp. 166-67). 

‘ As regards the second of the two classes of actions above 
referred to — those, namely, which are not recurrent or habitual, 

68. London, 1920 ed. (firat published in 1880). 

69. Rivera refers to this Butlerian view of ‘heredity as a species of 
memory’ as an extended connotation of a psychological term. He 
himself regards heredity as ‘ the name we have adopted for ancestral 
experience ’ ( Instinct and the Unconscious, Cambridge, 1.920, p. 1 61 ). 
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anil at no point of which is there a memory of a past present like the 
one which is present now — there -will have been no accumulation 
of strong and well-knit memory as regards the action as a whole, 
but action, if taken at all, will be taken upon disjointed frag- 
ments of individual actions (our own and those of other people) 
pieced together with a result more or less satisfactory according to 
circumstances’ (p. 168). 

(ii) Butler’s world-view : 

* The only thing of which I am sure is, that the distinction 
between the organic and the inorganic is arbitrary ; that it is more 
coherent with our other ideas, and therefore more acceptable, to 
start with every molecule as a living thing, and then deduce death as 
the breaking up of an association or corporation, than to start with 
inanimate molecules and smuggle life into them ; and that, therefore, 
what we call the inorganic world must be regarded as up to a certain 
point living, and instinct, within certain limits, with consciousness, 
volition, and power of concerted action ’ (p. 15). 

* Life is the being possessed of a memory— the life of a thing at 
any moment is the memories which at that moment it retains' 
(p. 175). To this Butler adds : ‘ I can conceive of no matter which 
is not able to remember a little, and which is not living in respect 
of what it can remember. I do not see how action of any kind is 
conceivable without the supposition that every atom retains a 
memory of certain antecedents’ (p. 176). 

One more observation is worth mentioning : * Habit is founded 
on memory ; the oxistence of a memory is a sine qua non for the 
formation of a habit ’ (Butler in a letter to Walter Scott) 70 . 

The implications of these observations are obvious. Butler sees 
no gap between the organic and the inorganic. But on the strength 
of these he would not allow us to conclude that he is a philosopher 
or a metaphysician. It is the scientist’s view of man and Nature 
founded on strictly scientific grounds. It is a conclusion which, 
Butler maintains, no science can avoid. Not only is there un- 
conscious memory but there is also unconscious thought and un- 
conscious action. Generally stated it may be said that more perfect 
an activity is, the more unconscious it is. For, ‘ Knowledge dwells 
upon the confines of uncertainty. When we are very certain, we do 
not know that we know. When we will very strongly, we do not 
know that we will ’ 71 . 


70. H. F. Jones, Samvel Butler, A Memoir, Vol. I, p. 346. 

71. Unconscious Memory, p. 20. 
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(2) Henri Bergson ( 1859 A. D- ). 

Bergson may be referred to mainly in t-wo respects : first, his 
conception of Han vital ; and secondly, his view of memory. 

The concept of Sian vital is likened, by psychologists and 
psycho-analysts alike, to the notion of libido, especially in the sense 
in which Jung employs it 78 . Although these two concepts cannot 
be taken to be exactly conterminous, both are analogous to the 
concept of energy in Physics. Primarily they are names for life 
force. Life, according to Bergson, is an elan, an urge. It is a 
continual process. Reality itself is nothing but change. And the 
elan vital, the vital and original urge, is the underlying principle 
which explains change in all its forms. ‘ It is the very stuff and 
reality of our being ’. 

Bergson’s view of memory is in keeping with his main doctrine 
of evolution. Evolution is a process in which what we call 
‘present’ is, evermore, being determined by the past. Andean 
vital, the original and vital thrust to which everything is subject, 
never allows this ‘present’ to rest at a particular point. The 
‘ present ’ is ever changing. 

This Bergsonian philosophy of tho ‘present’ has an important 
bearing upon his explanation of human activity in general. He 
contends that the very cerebral mechanism in man is so arranged that 
it preserves quite in tact all our past in the form of the unconscious 
and admits ‘ beyond the threshold ’ ‘ only that which can give useful 
work ’. Nobody doubts that he is carrying with him his past un- 
awares, though the idea about its nature and content may vary with 
individuals. ‘What are we, in fact’, Bergson asks, ‘what is our 
character, if not the condensation of the history that we have lived 
from our birth— nay, even before our birth, since we bring with us 
prenatal dispositions ? Doubtless, we think with only a small part 
of our past, but it is with our entire past, including the original 
bent of our soul, that we desire, will and act. Our past, then, as a 
whole is made manifest to us in its impulse ; it is felt in the form 
of tendency, although a small part of it is known in the form 
of idea’ 78 . 


72. Referring to Jung’s extended use of the term ‘libido’ I'l ugel writes: 
‘ The “ libido ”, which in the psycho-analytic sense meant the sum total 
of the component instincts ” entering into the. sexual urge, means in 
Analytical Psychology the Bum total of all impulses — the equivalent of- 
Bergson’s clan vital ’ (A Hundred, Years of Psychology, p, 197)* 

73. Creative Evolution, London, 1913 ed., pp. 5-6. 
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But to bring about this mutual interaction between the past 
and the present there must be something which links up the two, 
something which has the capacity not only to know the past but 
also to utilise it in the service of the present. This something, 
Bergson tells us, is ‘ memory It is our memories, ‘ messengers 
from the unconscious’, which give us glimpses of what we are 
dragging behind us in the form of the unconscious. The following 
passage gives quite an adequate idea of what Bergson has to say on 
the r&le of memory in man ; ‘ Our memories, at a given moment, 
form one solidary whole, a pyramid whose point coincides with 
our present, — with a present moving ceaselessly and plunging into 
the future. But behind the memories which crowd in upon our 
present occupation and are revealed by means of it, there are others, 
thousands and thousands of others, below and beneath the 
scene illuminated by consciousness. Yet, I believe our past 
life is there, preserved even to the minutest details; nothing 
is forgotten; all we have perceived, thought, willed, from the 
first awakening of our consciousness, persists indefinitely. But 
the memories which are preserved in these obscure depths 
are for us in the state of invisible phantoms. They aspire, 
perhaps to the light; they do not even try to rise to it; 
they know it is impossible, and that I, a living and acting being, 
have something else to do than occupy myself with them. But 
suppose that, at a given moment, I become disinterested in the 
present situation, in the pressing action, in both of the forces which 
concentrate on one single point all the activities of memory ; suppose, 
in other words, I fall asleep : then these repressed memories, feeling 
that I have set aside the obstacle, raised the trapdoor which held 
them back below the floor of consciousness, begin to stir. They rise 
and spread abroad and perform in the night of the unconscious a 
wild phantasmagoric dance. They rush together to the door which 
has been left ajar, they all want to get through ’ 7 *. 

Besides indicating the importance of memory, the passage 
needs our notice in certain other respects. In his concluding 
.remarks, Bergson very nearly approaches some of the concepts of 
the Freudian theory of dreams. The idea of the ‘repressed 
memories’, for instance, reminds us of the Freudian conception of 
Id ; the terms ‘the obstacle ’ and ‘ the trapdoor ’ easily lead us on to 
visualise the Censor of the Freudian psychology. But we have to 

74. Mind Energy, London, 1920 ed., pp. 94-95. Italics mine. A part of 
this passage is similar — almost indentical in sense, though differing 
slightly in the wording— to the citation from Bergson’s Dreams quoted 
in the first part of this paper. 
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be cautious in suggesting these similarities. For, though Bergson 
gives us room to imagine a broad division between the conscious 
and the unconscious sides of the human mind, his division has 
nothing in common with the partition between the Ego and the Id 
which Freud postulates as the very soul of his theory. The 
similarities between the two thinkers which have been just pointed 
out show, on a little closer study, to be no more than apparent. 
The very essence of the Freudian unconsious, we know, is that it is 
‘active and unconscious’, while the unconscious as Bergson paints 
it may be described as non- or extra-conscious and rather inert. 
Furthermore, it is good and bad in one, the dream activity being as 
much at the service of one part as that of the other. It is ‘repressed 
memories’ which make up the Bergsonian unconscious, while 

‘ Instintual cathexes seeking discliai-ge is all that the Id 

contains ’ 7S . 

(3) F. W. E. Myers (.1843-1901 A. D . ). 

Myers, the poet-philosopher, has his own way of explaining the 
extra-conscious mental activity. He propounds a theory of the 
subliminal self. He is well aware that he is not the first to suggest 
the idea of a threshold ( limen ) or even to coin the term sub-liminal 
( “ beneath that threshold ” ). They had already acquired a place 
in philosophical literature. But what he proposes is ‘ to extend the 
meaning of the term ’ ( sub-liminal ), so as to make it cover all 

that takes place beneath the ordinary threshold, outside the 

margin of consciousness not only those faint stimulations whoso 
very faintness keeps them submerged, but much else which 
psychology as yet scarcely recognises ; sensations, thoughts, emotions, 
which may be strong, definite, and independent, but which by the 
original constitution of our being, seldom emerge into that supra- 
liminal current of consciousness which we habitually identify with 
ourselves ’ 76 . With this widened connotation of the term ‘ subli- 
minal ’, Myers speaks of a subliminal self as the main spring of our 
ideas, emotions and actions. What needs to be noted, as an import- 
ant difference between Myers and Freud, is that the subliminal self 
is not discontinuous with or antogonistic to the supraliminal self. 
Myers does not believe in parallel selves absolutely independent of 
or opposed to each other. They may be quasi-independent but 
there is between them enough co-operation and continuity to impart 
to the mental life of the individual the all-important character of 
oneness. He goes so far as to bring the mental activity of the 

75. Freud, New Introductory Lectures, p. 100. 

76. Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, New 2nd. 

impr., London, 1927, pp. 14-15. 
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normal and the average in a line with that of a genius. He writes : 
‘ I claim that man shall be regarded as normal, who has the fullest 
grasp of faculties which inhere in the whole race. Among these 

faculties I count subliminal as well as supraliminal powers ; 

and I attempt to show that those who reap most 

advantage from this submerged mentation are men of genius ! 77 . It 
is interesting to note in this connection that Myers refers to ‘ the 
monitions of the Daemon of Socrates ’ as the ‘ precognitive in- 
formation ’ supplied by the subliminal self of a man of transcendant 
genius’ 78 . Myers further conceives the possibility of a world of 
spirits with which the subliminal or the unconscious, rather than 
the conscious, self is capable of being in closer and more direct 
communication. This fact again points to a very significant differ- 
ence between him and Freud. 

(4) Morton Prince ( 1854-1929 A. D.). 

Morton Prince is an instinctivist who tried to grapple the 
problem of the unconscious on certain new lines. "We cannot refer 
here to all the different aspects of his views. Change in the 
current terminology — which Prince regards as an improvement — is 
one of his important contributions to the psychology of the 
unconscious. It is mainly with this change and its meaning that I 
will concern myself in the sequel. 

‘ I use the term subconscious ’, says Prince, ‘ in a generic 

sense to include (a) coconscious ideas or processes ; (b) unconcious 
nmrograms ; and (c) unconscious processes’. Accordingly, we get 
from him the following classification of ‘ conceptual facts ’. Whatever 
is non-conscious or extra-conscious is called the “ Subconscious ” 
which comprises “ the Coconscious (Synonym : subconscious ideas)” 
and “ the Unconscious ”, i. e., ‘ (a: Conserved dormant neurograms or 
neural' dispositions, b: Active functioning neurograms or neural 
processes. Synonym: Unconscious processes) ’ 7B . The unconscious, 
in other words, is physical or neural in character, while the cocon- 
scious is psychological or ideational. Functionally, the latter is 
more close and more easily accessible to the introspective conscious- 
ness than the former. The term coconscious, as Prince uses it, has 
reference not only to double or multiple personalities but also to a 
normal personality. It is, however, the former which enable 
Prince to substantiate his main hypothesis. For, it is to be 
remembered that Prince is, besides being an instintivist, a champion 

77. Ibid., p. 15. These words stand good comparison with Montmasson’s 

observations on invention and the true inventor cited above p. 110. 

78. Ibid., p. 65. 

79. The Unconscious, London, 1024. p. 253. 
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of purposivism ; and cases of dissociation, lie utilises as his chief 
data to show the psychological significance of the conflict that lakes 
place between the different purposive systems which belong to 
different personalities representing, as they do, several sharply 
divided sides of the psychic life of an individual. This conflict is 
not absent in a normal personality. It is there but is capable of 
being integrated into one purposive system, i.e., it is not so very 
abnormal as to fissure the personality into parts which refuses to 
fuse into one psychic whole. Prince thus tries to show that the 
difference between the normal and the abnormal, though quite 
fundamental, is after all a difference of degree. He is a psychic 
monist and his psychology of the unconscious hinges on the 
principle of teleological causation. 

(5) C. (?. Jung ( 1875 A. D- ). 

Jung and Adler are perhaps the most important of Freud’s 
dissenters. It was a decade or so after the institution of the 
psycho-analytic school that these two lieutenants of Freud found 
that the disparity between their views and those of their master 
was of so serious a nature that mutual co-operation on the basis of 
intellectual honesty and for the purposes of scientific advance in 
the understanding of human mind was no more possible. But in 
between themselves, they agreed only on the point of dissociating 
from, their master, for, individually, they had their own differences. 
The result was that each founded a school of his own : Jung led 
the sect of Analytical Psychology, Adler that of Individual 
Psychology. 

At this stage in the development of Psycho-Analysis, it is very 
difficult to say as to which of these three chief schools is on the right 
treak. Each displays on the part of its leader that admirable spirit 
which is so very essential to push ahead the boundaries of human 
knowledge. Like all beginnings, each has sufficient merits to 
justify its own existence, and also enough drawbacks to allow the 
continuance of others. 

It is mainly on the question of ‘pansexuality’ that Jung 
differs from Freud. Freud restricted the term 4 libido ’,— until, at 
any rate, he and Jung parted their ways, — to connote almost 
exclusively ‘ sex-energy ’. He had gone so far as to contend — and 
one can hardly see any radical change in his views in this respect 
even to this date — that Life is not only predominantly determined 
by sex but that it is entirely so. Jung thought that it was 
absolutely necessary to extend the meaning of this term. He 
describes his standpoint as genetic and distinguishes it from the 
descriptive. This genetic standpoint ‘regards the multiplicity of 
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instincts as issuing from a relative amity, tlie primal libido ; it 
recognises that definite amounts of the primal libido are split off, as 
it -were, associated with newly formed functions and finally merged 
in them. As a result of this it is impossible from the genetic 
standpoint, to hold to the strictly limited conception of libido of the 
descriptive standpoint ; it leads inevitably to a broadening of the 
conception’ 80 . The extent to which Jung has widened this 
conception may well be grasped from the fact that it has to be 
placed, as we have already seen, side by side with Bergson’s Sian 
vital. Hinkle, in his introduction to Jung’s Psychology of the 
Unconscious, brings out this point very clearly. He writes : ‘ He ’ 
(Jung) ‘saw in the term libido a concept of unknown nature, 
comparable to Bergson’s Sian vital, a hypothetical energy of life, 
which occupies itself not only in sexuality but in various physiolo- 
gical and psychological manifestations such as growth, development, 
hnnger, and all the human activities and interests. This cosmic 
energy or urge manifested in the human being he calls libido and 
compares it with the enrgy of physics’ 81 . 

Naturally this reformed notion of libido had a corresponding 
effect on the conception of the Unconscious. The Unconscious is 
characterised by two factors in the main: (a) the repressed 
complexes which have reference, so far as is possible, only to the 
life and experiences of the individual concerned: the “Personal 
Unconscious” ; and (b) the inborn tendencies, the “archetypes” 83 
(which are comparable to instincts) : the racial or the “ Collective 
Unconscious”. Thus the Unconscious as conceived by Jung 
comprises much more than the Id of Freud : like Bergson’s it is a 
vast storehouse which contains not only the bad but also the good. 
We need not here speculate to ascertain the depth of the Freud- 
Jung differences, for Jung himself has justly observed: ‘The 
contrast between Freud and myself goes back to essential 
differences in our basic assumptions’ 88 . 

(6) Alfred Adler (.1870 A. D.- ) 

Adler gives prominence to the instinct of self-assertion or (to 
use McDougall’s phrase) the self-regarding tendencies and relegates 
sex-instincts to a secondary status. Like Nietzsche’s philosophy of the 

80. Jung, Psychology of the Unconsciimi, trans., LondoD, 1921, p. 83. 

81. Ibid., p. xvii. 

82. These result in accordance with the Lamarckian theory of inheritance. 

Mythology and folk-lore furnish valuable data in respect of these 

“ archetypes ”, 

83. Modem Man in search of A Soul, Trans., Loudon, 1933, p. 142. 
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superman, Adler advocates the cause of the psychology of the -will 
to power. That human life, from the cradle to the grave, is full of 
conflicts, Adler accepts along with Freud and Jung. But his ex- 
planation of this phenomenon of mental conflict which is respon- 
sible for the shame and glory alike of mankind differs from either. 
Man, by nature, is defective in one way or another, and strives all 
his life, after perfection, perfection which he is hardly able to 
achieve. He is thus destined to labour, from day to day, under a 
sense of inferiority. He is never free from the pangs of this 
“ inferiority complex He tries to get over his defect (or defects) 
in more than one way : by attempting to overcome it, by esta- 
blishing his worth and superiority in some other sphere, or by 
endeavouring to escape the claims upon him of his surroundings 
through the agency of some externals like mental disease. It is in 
this way that Adler looks upon abnormal disorders as so many 
attempts at psychic compensation for defects which are bodily or 
mental or both. The other ways of substituting superiority for 
inferiority represent the different devices employed by the normal 
minds. Thus in the psychology of Adler egoistic supremacy 
comes to acquire the all-powerful position of the primary motivat- 
ing force. It is this craving that lies at the basis of “ the unity of 
the personality Adler observes : ‘ As Kant has said, we can 
never understand a person if we do not presuppose his unity. 
Individual psychology can now add to that : this unity, which we 
must presuppose, is the work of the individual, which must always 
continue in the way it once found towards victory ,al . 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
We have, in this section, traced the development of the ideas 
about the unconscious from Leibnitz to Adler. On the basis of 
chronology, their ideas may be classified under two heads : the 
ideas which are evolved independently of Psycho-Analysis may be 
distinguished from those which cannot definitely be said to have 
been evolved in this way. The views of Leibnitz, Herbart, 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and even those of Samuel Butler would 
go under the former category. The ideas of the rest, on the other 
hand, show clear traces of the influence of the psycho-analytic 
wave. To ascertain, however, the exact nature and extent of this 
influence with regard to the individual contribution of the thinkers 
concerned a more intimate knowledge of the psycho-analytic and 
the contemporaneous literature than what I can claim to possess is 
necessary. My attempt here has been only to describe succinctly 
them individual points of view for what they may be worth. 

84. Psychologies of 1930, ed. by Murchison, London, 1930, p. 399. 
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Leibnitz -was undoubtedly the first, not' only among the 
moderns but in the whole history which we have traced, to recog- 
nise the phychological significance of the unconscious side of our 
mind. Next to Leibnitz, in order of importance, may be named 
Schopenhauer, to be followed by Herbert and Hartmann. Samuel 
Butler, who stands by himself in his point of view, would 
come next. 

Bergson cannot be said to be entirely free from the influence 
of the psycho-analytic atmosphere. Certain points in his philosophy 
of memory display quite a perceptible bearing of the psycho- 
analytic ideas on the line of his argument. But his notion of the 
unconscious is essentially philosophic and as such non-psycho- 
analytic. The conclusions of Myers, who follows Bergson, are 
deductions based on extensive and quite reliable data, but the inter- 
pretation is his own which is mainly determined by a unitary point 
of view. Morton Prince is a contemporary of Freud : Jung and 
Adler were once his disciples. Naturally their ideas form a part of 
the New Psychology. 

III. UNCONSCIOUS OF THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 

Criticism of Psycho-Analysis does not form a part of our aim. 
The sketch of the psycho-analytic theory, its basic principles and 
fundamental conceptions, has been already presented in the first 
part of this paper. The purpose of this section accordingly is just 
to render the account complete in itself by supplying an internal 
coherency with the least possible repetition. 

(a) Its Theoretical Aspects. 

Psychological literature is being flooded with expositions, 
faithful or otherwise, and criticisms, impartial as well as biassed, of 
psycho-analytic work. Though it is scientifically rash to hazard the 
statement that all the implications of a now movement are exhausted 
within less than half a century by the numerical strength of its 
expositions and criticisms, there is no risk if I say that to-day not 
much of the merits and demerits of the New Psychology remains 
to be known. Science would be wasting its priceless energy if it 
tries, so far as the present state of Psycho-Analysis is concerned, to 
mend the structure without resetting the foundation. The very 
method of approach must be changed. Complete overhaul is the 
immediate and peremptory need. There is no danger of any waste 
if the extensive material at our disposal to-day is carefully sifted and 
properly channelised with a suitable scientific perspective. I do 
not mean to suggest that the labour's of Freud and others have been 
wasted. Not in the. least Waywardness and lack of method have 
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characterised the first ventures of even those sciences which are now 
counted among the most systematic. The very concept of method 
and a point of view presuppose at least some knowledge of the 
nature of the data to be handled. And so far as the latter is 
wanting, the former cannot be expected. But the tenure of this 
preliminary stage is not limitless. 

‘Change’ appears to be the watchword of Freudianism. 
Inconstancy may render helpful service in making things work, but 
for theoretical advance in any branch of knowledge it is definitely 
harmful. Recklessness at changing notions breeds indifference and 
irresponsibility about the relatively permanent good of the cause of 
one’s devotion. As it is, however, let us try to understand here the 
nature of what lies at the basis of these Freudian changes. 

Causeless phenomena do not exist ; human nature in all its 
variety is just a play of certain permanent instincts, or call them 
desires, — the variety being due to the environment in which it is 
presented ; and the mind is dual : these are what seem to be the 
centripetal forces which direct and control the logic of Freudian 
interpretation of psychological phenomena. 

The validity and efficacy of the first proposition, no science can 
doubt. But what spoils the matter is the peculiar attitude of Freud. 
He fails to be scientific in the causal explanation of the data before 
him. On the one hand, ho shows a passionate patronage for the 
principle of ‘ trial and error ’ ; on the other, a surprising lack of the 
‘ give and take ’ policy. His attitude is that of a parson towards the 
wording of the Holy Scriptures — an attitude to which no genuine 
scientist can subscribe. Religion qua Religion can never be Meta- 
physics, only because the prophets preach at their highest that 
Metaphysics is nothing but Religion : and dogmatism cannot help 
Freudianism to survive long, if it is to fuse with the science of 
psychology. A stage has reached since long for drastic 
modifications. 

The second proposition I might illustrate with the help of 
Freud’s famous hypothesis of the CEdipus complex, which ex- 
emplifies Freud’s dogmatic attitude also. As the main source of our 
sexual instincts primarily, and also as an important argument for 
heredity, this hypothesis forms a foundation stone of Freud’s 
theory 80 . This complex is supposed to explain several things— the 
origin of the abnormal mental phenomena, the genesis of religion, 
morality, social customs etc., facts of mental inheritance, and even 

85. Mr. M. M. Desai in Ms paper on The Origin of the Horror of Incest and of 

CEdipus complex has conclusively proved the scientific unsoundness of 

this hypothesis. See July (1933) issue of this JournaJ. 
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the shaping of the normal mind. The implications of this complex 
as laid bare by Freud himself are such that one who accepts this 
hypothesis of the CEdipus complex automatically vindicates his 
implicit faith in the theory of group mind 80 , as also the Lamarckian 
theory of transmission of acquired characters— theories which are 
now quite famous for their extremely doubtful footing. Under 
these circumstances, to subject the highly imaginative suggestion of 
the universal prevalence of this complex to an independent scrutiny 
is to flog a dead horse for the nth time. 

The idea of the ‘ super-ego ’ is no less baffling. The ‘ super-ego ’ 
is a supergrowth of the CEdipus complex. ‘Conscience’, we are 
told, springs directly from the CEdipus complex ; and the ‘ super- 
ego ’, the most recent of Freudian wonders, may be described as the 
conscionce-in-chief. The ‘ super-ego ’ is that part of the Unconscious 
which somehow escapes by a sidetrack and manges to lodge itself in 
such a position of vantage that it can beep a strict watch on the 
doings of the ego and pounce upon it whenever necessary. 

I can understand this conception of the super-ego in no other 
way but as a makeshift device to explain the working of the normal 
mind with the help of the deductions drawn from the data supplied 
by the abnormal phenomena — a tendency which vitiates Freudian 
attempts at interpreting normal behaviour and working of the 
average mind in other respects also. The logic by which Freud 
builds up the other important pillar to support his structure, viz., 
the dualistic conception of mind, fails to explain satisfactorily the 
idea of the super-ego. Freud seems now to imagine two ways 
which may link up the conscious, i.e., non-unconscious, and the 
Unconscious : one is the psycho-analyst himself, the other this 
super-ego. This innovation, if it does anything, leaves the confusion 
worse confounded. The nature of this confusion may well be 
grasped from one of Freud’s pregnant observations : ‘ When the 
ego is forced to acknowledge its weakness, it breaks out into 
anxiety ; reality anxiety in face of the external world, moral 
anxiety in face of the super-ego, and neurotic anxiety in face of 
the strength of the passions of the soul ,87 . I do not find my 
way to understand ‘reality-anxiety’ in contradistinction from 
‘ moral anxiety ’ and both these from ‘ neurotic anxiety 1 , as mutually 
exclusive. A compartmental description such as Freud gives us 


86. It is to be noted that even McDougall, the father of this theory, 
seriously questions the scientific legitimacy of hypothesising CEdipus 
complex. See his An outline of Abnormal Psychology, London, 1926, 
pp. 417-21. 

87. New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, London, 1933, p. 104. 
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here distorts the importance of mental facts and their psychological 
significance. Freud ■would perhaps contend that his exposition is 
popular and his claims modest. But would he at the same time 
say that he is not trying to make Psycho-Analysis part and parcel 
of the science of psychology ? It is to these popular expositions— 
and much of Freudian literature is of this type — that are to be 
traced the inconsistencies that cloud the methods, results, and aims 
of the New Psychology, inconsistencies which scare away the 
theoretically minded from taking adequate interest in the discoveries 
of this highly important branch of knowledge. 

An extensive gulf separates the normal mind from the abnormal 
one, and it is scientifically risky to rush to generalise about the 
former with the help of the evidence supplied by the latter. One 
may very well imagine the peculiar pleasure which a successful 
man derives, when standing on the terrace of his villa, he exclaims 
in a pathetic 'frenzy : ‘ Oh, suffering friend ! Don’t think that I 

am inhuman. You are in no way less than a brother to me. Put 
on a stubborn fight, for you well know that the doings of Providence 
are beyond our control ! ’ Freudian endeavour to see normality in 
the abnormal minds, and abnormality in the normal ones — that is, 
to bring the one in line with the other — differs in no way from the 
attempt of our villalord at establishment of universal brotherhood. If 
the Freudian conception of mind, as sharply divided between the 
ego and the id, which seems workable as regards the abnormal minds 
holds equally good about the working of the normal minds also, 
the process of sublimation becomes meaningless and loses all its theo- 
retical value. To control and overcome what are called complexes, 
for instance, is quite possible, though rather a difficult achievement 
for a well developed mind ; but this is a feat beyond the capacity of 
the abnormal natures, — abnormality being an index to a particular 
kind of weakness. All these enigmas are mainly due to the fact, 
rightly pointed out by McDougall, that ‘ Freud has approached 
psychology from the medical point of view, ignoring almost 
completely the works of other psychologists. And, except in some 
of his writings of recent years, in which he has taken into con- 
sideration some of the wider anthropological problems, he has built 
upon such knowledge of human nature as he has from the iptensivc 
study of his patients ’ 8S . 

(b) Its Practical Aspects. 

Once we admit that Freudianism is significant not so much for 
its findings, but for its far reaching implications and weighty 
suggestions, its va lue is immensely enhanced. It is beyond doubt 
88. An Outline of Abnormal Psychology , London, 1926, p. 167. 
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that we are not so much troubled over wars that are fought outside 
us as by those -which are always raging and surging within us. It 
is Psycho-Analysis that opened our eyes to the fact that these 
invisible wars are not chance wars, that mental conflicts are not 
causeless, that Mr. X’s dislike for a particular person or his 
inexplicable tendency to avoid a particular situation is not very 
different, so far as the law of causation goes, from the tendency of 
the stone to obey the law of gravitation. The imperceptible 
influences which mould the child sow also the seeds of our adult 
behaviour and what goes by the name of ‘ character ’. Freud has 
been trying his best to prove conclusively that child is the father of 
the man is not a figment of poet’s imagination but a hard psycho- 
logical fact. The proper education of the child holds the key to 
secure an all-round development of the individual which in its turn 
helps to form a healthy society. We are to-day struck at every 
corner of our economic struggle by what is known as the population 
problem, that wild cry for conditions favourable to get an optimum 
population, the problem of right and moderate breeding. At such 
a juncture, we owe it to Psycho-Analysis that it has helped us to 
realise the seriousness of the necessity of grappling the problem 
of training which is no less important than the problem of breeding. 
The urgent concern of the social psychology at present is to catch 
hold of means and ways conducive to the harmonious development 
of our emotional life primarily, to help the cultivation of proper 
attitudes and healthy tendencies in face of actual and possible 
situations. Herein we have also the arch-problem of the motiva- 
tional and conational psychology which was pushed to the front in 
an emphatic way only when Psycho-Analysis entered and explored 
the field of psychopathology. Whatever may lie the drawbacks and 
shocks which Psychology has received from explorers in this field, 
to question the stimulative influence of their trials and errors is a 
dogmatism of the type which surpasses even that displayed by Freud 
in upholding the dignity of even the most immature of his findings. 

RETROSPECT. 

We may now summarise the results of our discussion. 

(i) The recognition of the fact that the chief determinant of 
the working of human mind is not consciousness but something 
which lies beyond its perceptible reach goes back to the beginnings 
of philosophical thought. But our knowledge of this recognition 
by the ancient thinkers is mostly inferential. It is Leibnitz who 
recognised, for the first time, the significance of the Unconscious as 
the guide and controller of the conscious mental activity and of 
behaviour in general. 

IS 
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(ii) History shows a gradual development of this notion of the 
* unconscious ’, and authenticates the fact that the concern shown by 
thinkers towards the influence of the unconscious mental activity ih 
general is becoming more and more intense. As regards the 
development, however, it cannot be maintained that it has been, all 
through, along one and the same line. Fixity is lacking even 
when we are supposed to be far more scientific in our attitude and 
still more rich in our systematic equipment than the ancients. 
Psycho-Analysis itself, which had to branch off, just within a 
period of about a dozen years, into three different lines, illustrates 
the point in question. 

(iii) The distinction between the philosophical or metaphysical 
and the psychological unconscious has been found to be fairly 
workable for tracing the history of the concept of the unconscious. 
To refer, however, to the two types as mutually exclusive would 
not be correct, because, as we saw, either of them is the extension 
of the other wherever we have come across two together as aspects 
of a system propounded by one philosopher. And this also implies 
that there is no overlapping of the two concepts. Their respective 
universes of discourse render them sufficiently distinguishable. 

(iv) There is a sharp distinction between the psycho-analytic 
conception of the unconscious and that of the classical or even that 
of the modern psychology. Freud’s dualistic conception of mind 
and the figurative categories which clothe it are not very easy to 
understand. The unique contribution of Freud, however, consists 
in shifting the very centre of psychological investigations, in lifting 
Psychology from the position of a baseless dome of intellectualistic 
categories to that of a science of life, in showing Psychology the 
way to he Psychology. 


G. K. Sabnis 



THE STUDY OP INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


The following article is written on the assumption that ‘all is 
not well ’ with the study of Indian Philosophy in our universities 
and elsewhere. The assumption, I have no doubt, will he 
questioned by many. I shall therefore preface the present 
discussion with a short statement in defence and explanation of 
my assumption. 

It seems to me, that there is ultimately only one test of the 
calibre of any study— namely that it makes its subject-matter live 
in the minds of men. And whenever men have taken an active 
and living interest in a subject they have invariably been progres- 
sive and creative in that sphere. Judged by this test, it is easy to 
see that the study of Indian Philosophy has not succeeded. It is 
now more than fifty years since Max Muller and others led the 
way and they have had a brilliant galaxy of successors in Europe 
and India. Even so, the subject continues to be what it was then — 
a department almost exclusively of historical research. In a survey 
of the world’s present-day philosophical activity it may be safely 
neglected. As studied at present Indian thought shows no signs of 
growth, vitality or initiative. It seems to have no message— nothing 
to say about— to the world in which we live. 

The worst aspect of the situation is our failure to notice the 
deadlock to which we have arrived. We are quite satisfied with a 
reconstruction or interpretation of ancient Indian speculation and 
do not ask ourselves or answer the question how the subject of our 
study would react to all the complex puzzles which the march of 
civilization has thrown up during its course. This habit of treating 
systems of thought like specimens in a museum has blinded us to 
the fact that speculative systems like everything else die away in 
unnatural conditions and that unless we restore the ancient thought 
of India to its natural home— a thinking mind — even the specimens 
will soon disappear. In fact, the process of decay has already 
started and many a serious student of philosophy turns away from 
the subject as a mere jugglery of words. 

There have indeed been a few exceptions. In particular, some 
of our literary men and several idealists in the province of religion 
and morality have realised that in the spiritual world one cannot 
possess a thing without helping it to live and grow. As a result, 
they have, within their limits, made a not inconsiderable contribution 
to the growth and therefore to the true study of early Indian 
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thought. For obvious reasons, however, their contribution to the 
study of Indian philosophy as such, is of a somewhat indirect and 
uncertain character. With regard at any rate to a very great part of 
modem literature on Indian philosophy proper, even this cannot 
be said with truth. On the other hand, it is impossible to imagine 
that the visions of the Upanishadic seers and the great systems of the 
Acharyas are so ‘out of joint’ with the realities of life as their 
modern interpreters would have us believe. My suggestion is that 
there has been a serious error in our approach to these early 
systems of thought. It is the purpose of this article to deal with 
what seem to me to be the principal sources of this error. 

It would appear that two somewhat contradictory .notions have 
continually obsessed us in our study of Indian philosophy and both 
of them have been injurious to the proper appreciation and treat- 
ment of the subject. The first and commoner one would insist on 
attaching to philosophical terms and methods a significance which 
belongs to religion, morality or some other part of practical 
experience. Thus we are told that in India Philosophy has never 
been a matter of the intellect only, that the Indian approached 
philosophy for salvation and not for mere truth. It is argued that 
the goal of philosophy with us has been more concrete, practical and 
human than in the West and that practical discipline or faith or 
Sruti or all of these are considered by our thin hers to be legitimate 
supplements of logic, in the search of philosophical reality. 

This position may for convenience of treatment be divided 
into two parts. In the first place, it consists in an assertion that the 
goal of Indian philosophy unlike that of Western philosophy is not 
mere truth-search but that it includes troth-search and supplements 
it by certain other requirements of human nature. The goal of 
Indian philosophy being thus more than intellectual it needs and 
justifies the acceptance of an extra-intellectual method. In the 
second place, it is maintained that even independently of the nature 
of the goal, the Indian thinkers both positively and negatively 
express their dissatisfaction with logic and intellect and adopt 
some other method to supplement these. 

In one form or another this notion has been invariably present 
in the minds of most who in recent times have made Indian 
philosophy the subject of their work and study ; and in all its forms 
it reveals a total misunderstanding of the task and method of phi- 
losophy as conceived by our own as well as European thinkers. No 
serious thinker in the West has ever sought an abstraction as the 
goal of his philosophy. Repeated avowals on the point from the 
time of the Greek thinkers to our own times leave no room for such 
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a supposition. Indeed, the very birth of European philosophy is 
due to the dissatisfaction felt at the abstract realities vouchsafed by 
science and ‘ opinion The fact that philosophy seeks concrete 
reality is so well accepted in the West that every exponent of a 
new method in philosophy has always sought to prove how his 
method (e. g. Intuition) and not any other leads to concrete 
reality and how therefore it is the most acceptable method of 
philosophy. 

On the other hand, as Stace and others have pointed out, the 
attempt to make the goal of philosophy practical and human in any 
special sense without impairing its philosophical character is doom- 
ed to failure. Unknown to themselves, these students of Indian 
philosophy make the goal of their study just what they so emphatic- 
ally declare it is not — namely abstract. They believe, indeed, that 
they are only adding to the logical ideal certain characteristics 
needed by other aspects of our nature. The addition however 
cannot be made for the simple reason that the characteristics rebel 
against each other. Briefly’-, it is futile to make the philosophical 
goal anything except or in addition to itself. Those who in their 
mistaken zeal make this claim on behalf of Indian philosophy do 
not know what they ask for. It is to them that we owe the 
judgment passed by several historians of philosophy in the West 
that the so-called Indian philosophy is at it its best religion, ethics, 
poetry but never philosophy proper. It is impossible to contest 
this verdict successfully if we admit that anything except logic or 
reason is accepted by Indian thinkers as sufficient or relevant in the 
valuation of a philosophical theory. 

It does not however seem necessary or even proper to make any 
such admission. Apart from the term salvation which by itself is 
of too vague a character, the two other terms occurring invariably in 
connection with the description of the goal of philosophy in India 
are happiness and cessation of misery. These terms do undoubtedly 
stand for something practical in their common use. A careful 
consideration of their use by the Indian thinkers will however 
always reveal the fact that they are here used to express something 
different from the practical states usually signified by them. In 
fact, the Indian thinkers show great anxiety to signify the special 
use of these terms. Descriptive epithets like ‘ eternal ’, ‘ non- 
sensuous’, ‘ non-mental ’ and others hardly consistent with happiness 
as we ordinarily understand it, are invariably used and emphasized 
in connection with happiness which we seek as the goal of phi- 
losophy. Similarly the whole of mundane existence is included in 
the three-fold misery from which it is the task of philosophy 
to save us. 
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To any one who thinks about the matter it is clear that the 
search is for something different from happiness and cessation of 
misery as we know them in daily life. The notion of a happiness 
which is eternal, non-sensuous and non-mental is certainly not our 
usual notion of happiness. Again, a person who turns his back on 
the whole of mundane existence as full of misery must surely mean 
more by it than disease, poverty or dishonour. To escape from 
these one need not go beyond life — in fact one must not do so, for 
honour, wealth and health belong to life as well. None of these how- 
ever satisfy the philosopher. Looking at it either from the point of 
view of the happiness which he seeks or the misery which he seeks 
to avoid, we cannot help feeling that what he has in mind is some- 
thing more fundamental, lasting and universal than the practical 
states of pleasure and pain. N or does the Indian philosopher leave us 
without a clue as to his meaning. He tells us that the only method 
of socuring what he desires is true knowledge. There is difference 
of opinion among Indian thinkers as to what constitutes true 
knowledge but never as to its being the only pathway to the goal 
of philosophy. True knowledge however is, as we all know, 
the specific cure for ignorance. Thus if we consider the terms 
happiness and cessation of misery with proper reference to then 1 
context wo come to the conclusion that they do not stand for the 
emotional states usually signified by these terms but stand rather 
for a state of perfect knowledge overcoming all the manyfold 
ignorance of the finite mind. Of course the search and acquisition 
of truth and the conquest of ignorance and falsehood are practical 
activities in a sense. But these admittedly constitute the goal of 
European philosophy as well and will not serve as distinguishing 
marks of Indian philosophy. 

At this stage, we pass on to the second part of the position under 
consideration. By reference to actual statements of the philosophi- 
cal method by Indian thinkers, it is pointed out that these include 
what must necessarily be called ‘practical discipline’ of various 
kinds. The importance of the discipline in the philosophical 
method is emphasized by reference to the fact that it constitutes 
something like the test of eligibility for the role of a philosopher. 
Once again, however, and without controverting the statement of 
facts as made above it may be seen by anyone who cares to give 
deeper thought to the matter that the discipline is at best a con- 
dition precedent, but never a part of the philosophical method. By 
itself it never takes us anywhere near the goal of philosophy. 

We are then referred to the statements which prescribe 
physical, mental and moral discipline when the intellectual 
procedure has run out its full course and arrived at its results. We 
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are told that in order to ‘ realise ’ -what is merely ‘ understood ’ by 
the intellect it is necessary to undergo certain bodily and mental 
discipline. The reply consists in pointing out that although the 
discipline is preached in connection with the philosophical method, 
it is no part of it nor is it a real supplementation of same. Just as 
at the start so at the end, the Indian philosopher mentions 
■what in his state of scientific knowledge seems to him a useful 
practical rule in order that the human being constituted as he is, 
may easily and securely possess the knowledge which alone leads 
him to salvation. The true test is to ascertain whether the so-called 
realization is richer in content than understanding. The answer to 
this question must, in spite of certain apparently contrary state- 
ments, be in the negative. 

Onthis question of method, reliance is also placed on statements 
in Indian philosophy asserting the inadequacy of the intellect as a 
method of philosophy. We have however only to study these 
criticisms of the intellect to realize that they are not inconsistent 
with the fullest use of and faith in intellect. In one word, they are 
criticisms of intellect by itself and are themselves a proof of the 
validity and adequacy of the intellectual method. 

I cannot help feeling that my arguments specially on the 
question of method must seem dogmatic to many. All I can say in 
reply is that they are not so and I hope I have given enough 
material in my remarks to suggest the lines proceeding on which I 
have arrived at the conclusions mentioned above. Before proceed- 
ing to the other notion which to my mind, along with the first, has 
fundamentally vitiated the modern study of Indian philosophy, 
I shall briefly recapitulate, the conclusions which I have so far 
been upholding. 

Indian philosophy is no more practical than Western philosophy. 
Its method like that of the Western philosophy is intellect and 
logic. The western philosophy is not abstract in any special 
sense. The attempt to make Indian thought concrete by 
adding practical characteristics to the logical goal fails utterly and, 
if possible, makes it more abstract than before and renders it 
unphilosophical. There are undoubtedly statements in Indian 
Systems of philosophy both with regard to the goal and method 
which may mislead one into believing that Indian thought is 
more practical than European ; nevertheless having regard to the 
entire context they can and ought to be understood differently. 
It is possible to hold that the goal and method of philosophy 
which I believe is identical in the East and West is abstract and 
unsatisfactory compared to the method and goal of religion 
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or higher art. So far as this article is concerned, I leave the 
question open. 

The other notion which has dominated us in our study of 
Indian philosophy is borrowed from many other modern studies 
and encourages the use of what is called ‘ the comparative method ’. 
The comparative method is undoubtedly a valuable method. It is 
based on two important aspects of human experience — the central 
and innermost unity of knowledge and the diversity of circum- 
stances. It is unnecessary to acknowledge how in various iields of 
experience it has led to very interesting and useful results. Its 
success first in the field of natural science and later in certain 
provinces of mental sciences has naturally created a growing faith 
as to its efficacy and it is no wonder that the modern students of 
Indian philosophy felt greatly attracted by it. If we keep in mind 
the confusion and almost the deadlock which resulted in the study 
of Indian philosophy owing to the notion we considered above, we 
may very easily understand how the comparative method must have 
appeared as just the thing to set matters aright. Indian philosophy, 
it was seen, could not be supposed to possess any peculiar method 
or goal. What more natural then than to assume that it and 
the European were parallel currents of the self-same philosophy ? 
And the use of the comparative method with its great and deserved 
prestige would naturally appear under the circumstances to be 
the proper method of checking and confirming the assumption. 
I do not suggest that the acceptance of the comparative method was 
always or certainly due to the desire to escape from the error con- 
sidered above. In all probability, both notions were entertained 
independently and sometimes by the same thinkers without realising 
their exact relation. In fact it has often seemed to me that the com- 
parative method has been adopted and preached just by those who 
have announced the ‘ peculiarity ’ of Indian philosophy. In this 
case obviously it is more in the nature of an expiation than a 
correction of the first standpoint ! 

Whatever the reasons however, it is clear enough that the 
comparative method has not succeeded in getting the study of 
Indian philosophy out of the morass. On the other hand, I believe 
it has made its own contribution of mistakes to a study already 
brimful of them. And the reason it seems is that the method can 
be properly used only at a certain stage of knowledge in a subject 
and prematurely used is apt to lead to grave errors. It presupposes 
an independent general acquaintance with both terms of com- 
parison and on that basis is useful for a complete understanding of 
the various stages of growth or change in either study. In the 
present case, however, such acquaintance was absent and writers 
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starting •with the idea of comparing certain doctrines in Indian 
philosophy with certain others have done nothing short of 
identifying them. 

And by the nature of the case the less-known system suffered 
in the process. The less-known, it need not be said, was the Indian 
system and all that happened at the end was that the Indian thought 
was seen to be an excellent illustration of the ‘ curious ’ garb which 
the philosophical doctrines of the European could take under differ- 
ent circumstances. Shankar’s Vyavaharik Shrisliti, it was felt, could 
be very well compared to Kant’s World of Phenomena or Bradley’s 
Appearances. There is undoubtedly some justification for the 
comparison but in order that the comparison may bo philosophically 
significant it is necessary that the terms of comparison should 
remain distinct till the end. What happens however in this and in 
almost all other attempted comparisons of Indian with European 
doctrines of thought is that the Indian doctrine is gradually shifted 
further and further into the background till at last it is almost 
unrecognizable. Its existence seems on the showing of most of these 
modern thinkers to have had only one justification— namely to serve 
as additional instances of doctrines known in the West. All that 
suggests difference is explained away partly as the result of India’s 
peculiar social and religious tradition and partly to the difference in 
the scientific outlook of the times. The fact that Indian philosophy 
must not be supposed to have any ‘ peculiarities ’ seems from this 
point of view to have been learned almost too well I 

There is reason to hold that just as in the first case, so here 
our scholars have been doing things with a full consciousness of 
their actions. Right from the time of Max Muller every one of 
them has invariably announced that he will interpret Indian 
thought in terms of European speculation and thus help the reader 
to understand the less familiar by analogy with the familiar. An 
analogy, however, cannot be a safe guide until we are aware of the 
difference as well as the similarity between the terms of analogy. 
In the present instance there is no knowledge about the difference — 
a wholesale and mistaken identification follows with no real addition 
to ortr information in either system of philosophy. The truth of 
the matter is that the time has not yet arrived when one may 
properly make use of the comparative method in the study of Indian 
philosophy. We do not as yet know enough about the foundations 
of early Indian thought to be able to compare its products with 
those of European philosophy. We must for the time being fall 
track on ourselves and carry on our observation and analysis of 
Indian thought until we are able to ascertain the essential structure 
of the Indian systems of philosophy. It is only at that stage that 
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the comparative method rightly steps in and by comparing and con- 
trasting products of two systems of thought helps to a better 
understanding of both. 

The suggestion regarding ‘ falling back on ourselves ’ perhaps 
needs some explanation. I do not suggest that the modern student 
of Indian philosophy should forget his privileges and responsibilities 
as a product of the twentieth century. ' Far from it. Let him bring 
to his study all that he has absorbed and made his own from the 
vast store of scientific and philosophic experience of his times. All 
that is required of him is that he should apply his mind so enriched, 
to the understanding of what is actually presented to him in 
the various systems of early Indian thought and refrain from 
1 interpreting ’ an idea before he has ‘ understood ’ it. 

Indeed, it seems to me that the comparative method itself may 
have some use for us if it is accepted with a certain modification. 
"We should try with its help to interpret European thought in terms 
of Indian thought instead of interpreting Indian thought in terms 
of European. This would enable us to use all the wealth of experi- 
ence which Europe has collected during the last two thousand years 
without impairing the formal outlino of our own thought-systems. 
It will then be a case of a ‘ genuine lifting up ’. Indian thought 
will then become up-to-date without ceasing to be itself. The effort 
to make room for the content of European thought within the 
frame-work of our own thought will help the latter grow and will 
entail no mutilation of either tho content or the form. 

At present we start with the assumption that there could 
be nothing in the West which did not at sometime exist 
in the East, and try to forget for the benefit of the East what the 
West has since learnt. The result is complete ignorance of the first 
and an incomplete knowledge of the second. What precisely I 
have in mind by the modification I suggest in the use of the 
comparative method may be made clear by reference to the case 
I mentioned above. Shankar’s Vyavaharic Shrishti and Kant’s 
World of Phenomena or Bradley's appearances have undoubtedly 
something in common. On the basis of this resemblance we usually 
try to assimilate Shankar’s doctrine to either of the latter — and to 
explain away any differences by reference to the general course 
of historical and cultural changes since Shankar’s time. The result 
is we have at best known the Bradleyian or the Kantian doctrine in 
yet another form from what they took in the West. Of Shankar’s 
distinctive contribution to the growth of speculation we know noth- 
ing. Instead, let us take our stand in Shankar’s doctrine — probe ever 
deeper into it, understand its full implications in Shankar’s system 
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and then ask ourselves how the doctrine could he restated to 
accommodate all the wonderful growth of science and logic which 
Kant and Bradley inherited. Here we are never made to forsake 
anything that is distinctive in Shankar’s doctrine ; on the other 
hand, nothing that Kant or Bradley are in a position to contribute, 
is ignored. 

It may be easily seen that the two errors we have considered so 
fax 1 are dogmatic in character and that to avoid them is merely to 
take up an unprejudiced commonsense standpoint. We do not 
suppose that Indian philosophy is anything so peculiar and in- 
dividual as to have its motive or general method entirely different 
from those of western philosophy. Nor do we assume that our 
philosophic ideas and theories must be identical with those of 
the West. When we come to think of it, it seems strange that 
such an obvious error has escaped the attention of so many 
thinkers and led to such disastrous results. This is not the only 
study, however, which has suffered from what may appeal' to be an 
unnecessary mistake! 


P. R. DAMLE 



Reviews 


The Partnership Act, 1932, (-with a commentary and explanatory 
notes) by S. R. Dongerkery, Esq., B.A..LL.B., Attomey-at-Law. 
Second Edition, pp. xxvii, 278. Popular Book Depot-Bombay 
1936. Rs. 4-4-0. 

The Partnership Act, 1932, came into force on October 1, 1932. 
Mr. Dongerkery first published his book on the Act in the August 
of that year, and it was immediately hailed by the profession as a 
useful, accurate and lucid commentary. The reputation of the 
work has since then steadily increased, and despite several other 
commentaries by different authors, a second edition has been 
called for. In the case of a second edition a lengthy review is quite 
unnecessary. Attention will therefore be called only to a few 
salient features here. 

To begin with, the appearance of the book is vastly improved. 
The get-up, the printing, the paper and the binding leave nothing 
to be desired. To the several useful appendices, two more have 
been added, one on the Bombay Partnership Rules, 1932 and 
another on Forms. A very useful appendix to which special 
attention may be drawn is Appendix V, dealing lucidly with legal 
proceedings by and against firms, a subject of great importance in 
a commercial centre like Bombay. 

We admire the way in which Mr. Dongerkery, inspito of his 
arduous duties as Registrar of the Bombay University, keeps 
up his interest in law, which, to most of us, is a notoriously 
jealous mistress. 

A. A. A. F. 

The Types of Sanskrit Drama : By D. R. Mankad, M.A. with a 
Foreword by Dr. S. K. De. Published by the Urmi Prakasan 
Mandir, Denso Hall, Karachi, 1936. 

Pischel’s theory which traces the origin of the Sankrit Drama 
to puppet show on the strength of words like Stitradbara and 
Paficslika is already looked upon as obsolete. The same is the case 
with the theory of Windish and others who trace the Sanskrit 
Drama to a Greek origin. The theory which is now current traces 
its origin to the Dialogue hymns in the Rgveda. In the present 
book, however, Prof. Mankad makes a bold attempt to trace the 
same to Dance. He has collected a large number of passages from 
old Sanskrit works on Dramaturgy in the first chapter, and these 
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lead him to the conclusion that from the point of evolution, Nytta 
(Dance) comes first, then comes the Nytya (Dance Gestures) and last 
of all the Nsfya (Dance Gestures Dialogue). 

In chapters Ilto V, Prof. Mankad deals -with the ten types of a 
Rapaka and suggests four stagess in the development of the Sanskrit 
Drama: — 1. the earliest phase represented by a form which required 
only one actor and one act ; 2. the second stage represented by a 
form which required more than one actors but only one act ; 3. the 
third stage with many actors and more than one acts ; 4. the fourth 
stage represented by the Natakas of Bhasa and Kalidasa. In 
chapters VI and VII, he deals with the Uparttpakafl or the types of 
Nytya. Here the author has indeed taken great pains to collect 
material on the subject from well known ancient works and for 
this he richly deserves our compliments ; but one nevertheless 
feels that in order to understand Dance and the part it played in 
the development of the Sanskrit Drama properly, it is equally 
necessary to make a careful and deep study of the different kinds 
of rural Dance current at present in India among the masses. 

It is we believe, evident that the Dialogue hymns in the 
Rgveda represent a form of entertainment current among the 
cultured classes of those days. On the other hand, the root nyt 
‘dance’ occurring in the Rgveda, shows that the Dance was not 
unknown and perhaps it was a popular form of entertainment 
current among the masses. It is very probable that in course of 
time, perhaps towards the end of the Vedic period, the two ele- 
ments i. e., Dialogue and Dance, were combined so as to attract the 
cultured classes as well as the masses and thus the theory which 
traces the origin of the Sanskrit Drama to the single element of 
Dance does not sound satisfactory. The suggestion made by 
Prof. Mankad that ‘ the first stage in the evolution is represented 
by a form which had one actor and one act is not very con- 
vincing. It is worth noting that in Rgveda, wc meet with two 
types of the Dialogue hymns — those that have only one character 
(X. 34) and those that have more than one characters (III. 33 ; 
X. 108). Moreover, from -the point of view of Art, dialogue 
between two or more characters looks more natural, simple and 
hence more primitive, than a monologue or soliloquy, in which 
one character alone gives vent to his feelings. Lastly, the tradi- 
tional view recorded by Bharata in his Natyasustra, ch. I, (jagraha 
PATHYAM Rgvedat Samebhyo GlTAM eva ca ; Yajurvedat 
ABHINAYAM, RASAN Atharvanat api) agrees more with the 
theory that traces the origin of the Sanskrit Drama to more 
elements than one. 


D. S. Phatak. 
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